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Taking  fish  eggs  at 


By  C.  R.  BULLER 

Chief  Fish  Culturist, 
Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners 

Fish  vary  greatly  in  their  mode  of  living 
and  in  the  food  that  they  consume.  Like- 
■wise,  the  eggs  of  many  different  species  of 
fish  are  different  from  others.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  if  a keen  study  were  made  of 
the  relationship  of  the  eggs  to  the  habitat 
of  the  fish,  it  would  bring  out  why  eggs 
differ  in  the  care  that  they  receive  or  need 
and  in  the  manner  and  places  in  which 
they  are  deposited  by  the  parent  fish. 

The  eggs  of  some  species  of  fish  are  given 
very  careful  attention  by  their  parents. 
Two  striking  examples  that  differ  greatly 
in  their  care  are  the  common  bullhead  and 
the  small-mouthed  black  bass,  both  spring 
spawners.  The  common  bullhead  goes  to 
a great  deal  of  trouble  and  care  in  creating 
a home  for  the  eggs  and  yoimg.  Where 
conditions  permit,  the  parents  dig  a hole 
about  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter  and 
12  to  18  inches  deep  in  the  pond  bank. 
This  hole  affords  a great  amount  of  pro- 
tection to  the  offspring.  When  muskrat  holes 
or  similar  depressions  are  available,  these 
are  used  by  the  fish. 

After  the  eggs  are  deposited,  one  or  both 
of  the  parents  constantly  are  on  guard. 
Fresh  water  is  supplied  by  fin  and  tail 
action  over  and  around  the  eggs.  As  the 
eggs  settle  in  the  mud  or  become  covered 
with  sediment,  the  parents  suck  the  eggs 
in  their  mouths  and  blow  them  out — thus 
bringing  them  to  rest  above  the  soft  mud 
in  the  hole.  When  the  little  fish  hatch  from 
the  eggs,  they  are  a light  pink  or  salmon 
color,  and  they  are  kept  in  the  hole  or 
depression  by  the  parents  until  they  assume 
a dark  brown  color.  They  are  then  brought 
out  and  herded  along  the  shoreline  in 
search  of  food.  The  attention  they  receive 
is  very  similar  to  that  which  an  old  mother 
hen  gives  to  her  brood  of  chickens.  If  an 
enemy  approaches  the  parent  roils  the 
water  by  agitating  her  tail  and  fins,  and  the 
babies  immediately  settle  to  the  bottom, 
hidden  from  view  of  the  enemy.  When  the 
danger  is  past,  they  are  collected  and  again 
go  their  way  looking  for  food. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  bullhead 
in  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Delaware  River. 
Holes  are  made  in  the  soft  mud  in  com- 
paratively shallow  water  when  the  tide  is 
high.  When  the  tide  recedes,  the  parent 
catfish  and  the  brood  or  young  do  not 
follow  the  receding  waters  but  the  young 
are  herded  back  in  the  hole  which  retains 
sufficient  water  during  ebb  tide  to  keep 
them  comfortable.  When  the  tide  comes  up, 
the  family  again  moves  out  in  search  of  food. 

As  the  parents  brood  their  young  along 
the  shoreline,  they  often  come  into  contact 
with  other  schools.  These  other  schools  are 
absorbed  until  a group  of  catfish  may  con- 
sist of  a number  of  families,  all  given  care 
by  one  set  of  parents.  Of  coimse,  how  this 


is  arranged  and  what  agreement  is  made  as 
to  who  should  assume  the  responsibility  is 
not  knovra. 

As  the  catfish  learn  to  feed  and  protect 
themselves,  the  parents  desert  them.  This 
is,  generally,  after  they  are  about  three  to 
four  weeks  old. 

The  small-mouthed  black  bass  spawn  in 
the  spring  of  the  year.  At  the  approach  of 
the  spawning  period,  the  male  fish  pre- 
pares a nest  on  a bed  of  gravel.  This  nest 
or  home  is  made  by  cleaning  the  mud  and 
sediment  from  the  area.  When  the  home 
is  completed,  the  female  deposits  her  eggs. 
After  the  eggs  are  deposited,  she  departs 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the 
eggs  and  the  baby  fish  rests  entirely  upon 
the  male  parent.  During  the  hatching  period 
and  while  the  little  fish  need  his  protection, 
he  is  very  devoted  to  the  family,  constantly 
fanning  the  nest  to  clean  it  of  sediment  and 
providing  water  circulation,  and  is  always 
on  the  alert  to  drive  away  any  possible 
enemies.  The  peculiar  part  of  this  paternal 
care  is  that  while  the  eggs  and  little  fish 
need  his  care  and  protection,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  his  life  to  that  end  if 
it  were  necessary.  But  as  soon  as  the  baby 
fish  no  longer  need  his  supervision  and  he 
happens  to  be  hungry,  he  will  not  hesitate 
to  turn  around  and  devour  the  entire  family. 

Besides  the  bullhead  and  the  small- 
mouthed black  bass,  there  are  other  interest- 
ing examples. 

Trout  go  through  a very  beautiful  court- 
ship and  in  this  instance  the  mother  goes 
to  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  making  a de- 
pression in  the  gravel  bed  in  a flowing 
stream.  While  she  is  preparing  this  nest, 
she  is  being  courted  by  one  or  more  very 
ardent  males.  When  the  eggs  are  deposited 
and  fertilized,  the  female  gives  a great 
deal  of  time  and  care  in  covering  the  eggs 
with  gravel.  After  this  task  is  completed, 
she  departs  and  the  welfare  of  the  eggs  and 
baby  fish  is  left  entirely  to  the  whims  of 
Nature. 

The  gelatinous  mass  of  yellow  perch  eggs 
is  entwined  around  the  roots  of  old  stumps 


state  fish  hatchery. 

or  submerged  aquatic  plants  and  other 
objects  that  tend  to  keep  the  eggs  from 
settling  to  the  bottom  of  the  pond  or  lake, 
where  they  may  becoxne  covered  and 
smother.  The  eggs  of  the  yellow  perch 
are  not  just  indiscriminately  sown  on  sub- 
merged objects  anywhere  in  the  water  area. 
In  large  lakes  and  ponds  certain  sections  are 
chosen  year  after  year  by  the  yellow  perch 
as  the  spawning  ground.  There  may  be 
a number  of  other  areas  that  appear  to  us 
to  be  equally  favorable  as  spawning  areas. 
Just  why  one  certain  section  is  chosen  is 
not  definitely  known.  But  is  is  assumed 
that  in  as  much  as  the  litle  fish  receive  no 
care  from  the  parents,  the  eggs  are  deposited 
in  an  area  where  food  will  be  attracted  for 
the  very  newly  hatched  young.  It  is  known 
that  the  very  tiny  organisms  that  supply 
this  food  are  influenced  in  their  migrations 
by  certain  light  factors  and  it  may  be  that 
these  light  factors  may  influence  where  these 
eggs  are  deposited.  After  these  eggs  are 
deposited,  the  fish  depart  and  Natrue  as- 
sumes all  responsibility. 

The  golden  shiner  minnow  broadcasts  its 
eggs  and  they  cling  to  submerged  objects. 
After  the  courtship  and  spawning,  the  par- 
ents give  no  further  attention  to  their  family 
duties. 

The  fathead  minnow  is  looked  upon  as 
a forage  fish.  This  being  the  case,  its  chief 
mission  in  life  is  to  be  eaten  by  other  fish. 
It  has  a rather  unique  method  of  caring 
for  its  eggs  so  that  these  little  babies  can  get 
a start  before  they  are  devoured  by  their 
enemies.  The  mother  minnow  creates  a 
small  depression  under  a flat  rock.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  in  this  depression.  While 
the  minnow  is  taking  care  of  the  eggs, 
both  she  and  the  family  are  hidden  from 
most  of  their  enemies.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  a minnow  pond  for  one  stone  to  have 
four,  five,  or  more  depressions  or  minnow 
homes  under  it.  The  females  darting  in  and 
out  watching  and  caring  for  their  eggs 
apparently  have  a happy  faculty  for  get- 
ting along  with  one  another  while  all  are 
(Turn  to  Page  10) 
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A Word  About  Flies 


By 

HOWARD  M.  ERNST 


4 DMITTEDLY,  the  selection  and  use  of 
the  myriad  patterns  and  types  of  avail- 
able trout  flies  constitutes  a goodly  portion 
of  the  fun  of  trout  fishing.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  one  ever  caught  a trout  w^hile 
changing  flies.  An  excess  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  new  and  lovely  creations  of  the  fly-tyer 
not  only  may  prove  costly  in  time,  but  the 
resultant  confusion  and  uncertainty  as  to 
choice  can  spell  ruin. 

Now  I am  thoroughly  aware  no  angler  yet 
born  could  list  his  five  or  ten  “bests”  and 
not  subject  himself  to  the  violent  outbursts 
of  the  multitude.  The  point  is  that  such  a 
procedure  is  needless.  Most  streams  will 
actually  do  this  for  you. 

If  the  fisherman  will  occasionally  stop  a 
moment  to  note  the  action  of  the  birds  to 
observe  the  insect  life  along  the  banks  and 
by  the  rocks,  to  give  a close  look  at  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  of  course  to  watch 
for  a natural  rise  he  will  get  fairly  definite 
instructions  as  to  what  pattern  and  size  fly 
to  use. 

Of  course,  he  should  pay  attention  to  such 
flies  as  may  be  out  in  the  open  and  should 
carefully  note  the  season  of  the  year.  I 
think  he  will  find  that  year  after  year  the 
same  type  of  insects  hatch  during  the  same 
specific  period,  varying  only  with  the 
locality. 

It  is  my  thought  that  if  these  suggestions 
are  heeded  and  a little  common  sense 
is  used,  your  list  of  old  reliables  will  be 
reduced  to  less  than  a dozen  patterns  of 
three  sizes  at  most  and  you  won’t  waste 
very  much  time  changing  flies. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me  to  the  extent 
that  no  more  patterns  or  sizes  should  be 
carried.  On  the  contrary,  since  it  is  hardly 
practicable  for  anyone  to  be  on  a stream 
every  day  throughout  the  season,  a time  will 
come  when  some  unfamiliar  pattern  will 
put  in  an  appearance.  The  insect  the  fish 
do  want  on  that  occasion  is  no  doubt  a 
regular  hagitue,  but  due  to  the  comparatively 
limited  time  one  can  spend  on  a river,  you 
just  happened  to  miss  him.  In  such  situa- 
tions the  well  stocked  flybook  comes  in 
mighty  handy. 

It  might  be  well  to  examine  this  picture 
in  greater  detail.  For  instance,  I have  noted 
it  is  a practical  certainty  that  from  the 
opening  of  the  season  to  the  middle  of 
May  the  prevailing  hatches  on  our  eastern 
streams  will  comprise  either  Iron  Blue  Runs, 
Dark  Olive  Quills,  or  Blue  Duns.  Now  you 
might  take  some  fish  on  either  type  of 
Coachmen,  Hendricksons,  Quill  Gordons,  or 
gold-ribbed  Hare’s  Ears,  but  you  surely  will 
do  much  better  with  one  of  the  three  pat- 
terns mentioned  and  you  certainly  will,  if 
any  of  them  happened  to  be  about. 

That  is  another  question  of  importance. 
There  may  be  flies  about  but  not  visibly 
on  or  near  the  v/ater. 

On  my  last  trip  to  the  Schoharie,  it  was 
blowing  a full  gale  and  the  heavens  were 
spouting  a flood.  Although  I had  been 


throwing  a spinner  and  bucktail  around 
with  absolutely  no  takers  under  such  con- 
ditions, fishing  a fly  was  still  farthest  from 
my  thoughts. 

While  idly  casting  the  spinner  into  the 
head  of  a good  pool  and  meanwhile  slowly 
drowning  in  the  downpour,  I glanced  upward 
probably  in  the  vain  hope  of  locating  a break 
in  the  dark  gray  overcast.  As  I did  so  I 
noticed  a bunch  of  swallows  dart  out  from 
the  bordering  trees  and  quite  definitely  start 
feeding  on  a small  hatch  of  flies. 

I couldn’t  see  them  up  there.  In  fact,  I 
couldn’t  see  much  of  anything  more  than 
a couple  of  yards  in  front  of  me.  Never- 
theless I paused  for  a moment’s  thought. 
The  river  was  still  fairly  clear,  the  water 
hadn’t  commenced  to  rise  as  yet,  and  it 
was  early  spring.  Flies  have  to  hatch  some- 
where; they  couldn’t  possibly  remain  on  the 
surface  in  that  wind  and  rain. 

The  situation  definitely  called  for  one  of 
of  the  three  prevailing  hatches  of  that  time 
of  year.  I chose  an  Iron  Blue  Dun,  the 
largest  and  huskiest  of  the  trio  and  the  one 
least  prone  to  floating  on  the  surface. 

The  results  were  beyond  my  expectations, 
as  truly  a quick  survey  of  the  picture  by 
any  passing  angler  would  bring  forth  the 
comment,  as  it  did  from  one  of  my  com- 
panions. “This  is  silly.  I’m  heading  for  the 
car  and  some  dry  clothes  and  liquid 
warmth.” 

However,  merely  through  heeding  and  be- 
lieving in  nature’s  signals  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  previous  observations,  within  an 
hour  I had  creeled  six  fish,  the  smallest  an 
even  pound.  The  third  member  of  our 
party  persisted  in  using  a lead-wing  Coach- 
man and  drew  a blank.  So  did  another  chap 


Small  flies  on  a long  leader  accounted  for  this 
pair,  the  water  was  high  but  quite  clear. 

who  had  some  unaccountable  desire  to  fish  a 
dry  Hendrickson. 

My  companion  of  the  Schoharie  was  again 
with  me  on  the  Upper  Connecticut.  This 
time  he  turned  the  trick  on  me  and  in  doing 
so  emphasized  the  necessity  of  a well  stocked 
fly  book,  even  though  as  a rule  only  a few 
patterns  will  be  required. 

After  a fruitless  day  on  the  stream,  during 
most  of  which,  to  my  aggravation,  I had 
noticed  numerous  resting  fish  but  failed  to 
detect  that  to  which  they  were  rising,  I 
met  up  with  my  friend  and  found  to  my 
amazement  his  creel  was  filled. 

“How  come?”  said  I,  and  “On  what?” 

His  reply  was  as  equally  amazing  as  his 

(Turn  to  Page  16) 


Fast  and  heavy  enough  to  warrant  a bucktail  or  spinner. 
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Doctor  settled  back  in  his  huge 
leather  chair  and  regarded  his  patient 
a moment  through  half  shut  eyes.  From  the 
lofty  mountain  of  medical  knowledge  to 
which  he  had  ascended  he  dropped  his 
prescription  softly  upon  the  tense  face  across 
the  desk. 

“Angling  is  a pastime  conductive  of  rest, 
relaxation,  and  philosophy.  It’s  just  what 
you  need  for  those  tight,  jangled  nerves 
of  yours.  By  all  means  try  it.  It  will  do 
you  good.” 

Dear  Doctor:  Your  prescription  may  be 

fine,  but  the  rest,  relaxation,  and  philoso- 
phizing comes  after  the  angling  is  over, 
not  while  one  is  engaged  in  it.  You  should 
know  better,  being  a trout  fisherman  your- 
self. Do  you  rest,  relax,  and  philosophize 
on  a fishing  trip?  Tut!  Tut!  Doctor,  I can’t 
believe  it. 

Last  week  I fished  Shields  Dam  with 
just  the  stars,  my  pipe,  and  that  big  lone 
pine  on  the  right  bank  for  company.  You 
know  the  spot  just  where  the  water  breaks 
below  the  rock  and  fiattens  into  the  depths. 

The  Big  Boss  of  the  pool  had  rolled  half- 
heartedly just  at  dusk  to  my  Pale  Evening 
Dun,  so  I waited  imtil  dark  and  then  pre- 
pared to  catch  him  on  a streamer  fly.  One 
big,  bright  star  directly  overhead  cast  its 
reflection  on  the  very  spot  I wished  to 
v/ork,  so  I put  my  No.  6 Black  Ghost  upon 
it  and  very  slowly  worked  it  in. 

Once,  twice,  a dozen  times  I broke  the 
star’s  reflection  into  a hundred  shining 
diamond  bits,  and  then  strike  that  almost 
took  my  breath  away  and  set  my  heart  to 
pounding  in  a way  you  would  not  recom- 
mend. Three  times  that  trout  broke  the 
surface,  and  each  time  I almost  took  a 
nervous  chill  in  spite  of  the  sweat  that 
trickled  down  my  face.  I finally  got  him 
into  the  net.  No,  it  was  not  the  Big  Boss, 
just  one  of  his  foreman  of  quite  portly 
frame. 

To  ease  my  nerves  I retired  to  the  bank 
and  found  a seat  on  one  of  the  projecting 
roots  and  pushed  back  my  hat  in  order 
to  wipe  off  the  sweat  and  give  the  mosqui- 
toes a chance. 

Without  any  help  of  mine  the  hat  tilted 
forward  over  my  eyes.  I pushed  it  back. 
Again  it  tilted  forward,  then  left  my  head. 

With  my  heart  sticking  to  my  palate  and 
trying  to  hammer  the  filling  from  that  upper 
right  molar  so  it  could  hide  in  the  cavity, 
I fumbled  for  the  flashlight  and  spotted  it 
in  the  general  direction  my  hat  had  taken. 

Tangled  in  a willow  bush  twenty  feet 
away  was  a small  screech  owl  hooked 
firmly  on  a gray  and  white  streamer  that 
still  stuck  to  my  hat  band.  He  had  struck 
it  in  the  darkness. 

Well,  I recovered  the  hat,  released  the 
owl,  and  gathered  my  scattered  equipment — 
all  except  that  new  pipe,  which  must  have 
gone  swimming — and  left  the  Big  Boss  still 


in  possession  of  his  pool.  I’m  still  trying 
to  get  my  heart  and  nerves  back  to  normal. 

You  call  that  rest  and  relaxation.  Doctor? 

Then  there  was  the  incident  that  hap- 
pened on  the  ripple  stretch  of  Moshannon. 
Rainbows  there  are  not  large  but  make  up 
in  spirit  what  they  lack  in  size. 

Steve  was  fishing  up  the  last  pool  toward 
me  and  getting  a rise  about  every  third  cast. 
The  gray  spider  did  splendid  work  for  a 
hot  muggy  July  afternoon,  until  an  overcast 
hung  it  on  a birch  limb  just  above  the 
best  pool. 

Rather  than  disturb  the  water,  the  fly 
and  part  of  the  leader  were  broken  free  and 
left  dangling  until  the  pool  could  be  fairly 
covered. 

Slowly,  Steve  made  his  way  to  a nearby 
log,  fumbling  all  the  while  for  his  leader 
case.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  lean  against 
the  jutting  end  of  the  log  the  warning  buzz 
of  a timber  rattler  rang  clear  above  the 
music  of  the  ripple.  There  within  a few 
inches  of  his  elbow,  were  the  yellow  coils 
with  the  heart-shaped  head  poised  above. 

Steve  is  above  six  feet  in  height  and  built 
on  the  general  plan  of  a fence  rail  with 
legs  to  match.  I never  saw  running  gears 
of  a man  get  him  from  here  to  there  so  fast. 
Five  or  ten  minutes  later,  back  at  car, 
Steve  poured  water  from  his  boots  and  tried 
to  light  a cigarette.  It  took  three  tries  be- 
fore he  could  hold  the  match  steady  enoug’n 
for  a light,  and  then  he  accomplished  it 
only  by  resting  his  arm  against  the  car 
window. 

You  tell  me.  Doctor,  is  that  good  for  the 
nerves?  Did  he  stop  to  philosophize  on  his 
speedy  journey  across  the  pool  with  t’ne 
fast  water  swirling  around  his  knees?  Not 
so,  my  dear  Doctor.  I fear  it  took  several 
shots  of  nerve  tonic  that  evening  before  he 
was  able  to  relax  enough  to  return  to 
philosophy.  I do  know  that  he  lost  much 
of  his  love  and  enjoyment  of  the  gentle 
art  of  angling. 

Then  there  was  the  time  A1  and  I were 
working  the  Rock  Run  stretch  when  the 
yellow  Drake  hatch  was  in  progress.  The 
nymphs  were  coming  up  and  bursting  their 


shucks  to  liberate  the  fly.  They  always 
floated  down  stream  until  their  wings 
hardened  enough  to  camy  them  ashore. 
Those  old  browns  were  feeding  slowiy  and 
deliberately. 

Once  you  spotted  one  it  was  only  a matter 
of  using  some  care  and  persistence,  and  it 
was  yours. 

A1  was  casting  from  the  left  bank  while 
I worked  from  the  shallow  right  bank,  lift- 
ing my  back  cast  in  a high  steeple  in  order 
to  clear  the  low  brush  that  grew  right  down 
to  the  water’s  edge. 

Suddenly  a slight  noise  drew  my  attention 
in  time  to  see  a deer  hurdle  the  low  willow 
at  my  side  and  clear  my  head  by  a margin 
that  was  too  small  for  comfort  to  land  in 
the  creek  with  a splash  that  thoroughly 
soaked  me.  Two  more  followed  the  leader, 
and  each  seemed  to  hang  suspended  in  the 
air  just  above  for  a second  before  landing 
with  a splash  and  floundering  across,  pass- 
ing within  two  yards  of  Al. 

I ducked  so  imphatically  with  the  un- 
expected appearance  of  the  first  that  when 
the  flurry  was  over  the  contents  of  my 
fishing  vest  were  thoroughly  soaked.  I hate 
to  think  what  would  have  happened  had 
I been  six  feet  farther  out  in  the  stream. 
The  deer  had  been  frightened,  but  not  more 
than  I. 

How  about  it.  Doctor?  Good  medicine 
for  tight  nerves?  Rest  and  philosophy? 

Then  there’s  Pappy,  one  member  of  a 
father  and  son  team  with  whom  I have 
fished  for  many  years.  Bud  is  the  younger 
member  and,  with  his  father,  provides  the 
comedy  team  of  our  little  fishing  fraternity. 
They  fish  along  as  quietly  as  possible  for 
an  hour  or  so,  then  all  at  once  let  off  steam 
in  a manner  that  would  make  marauding 
Comanche  Indians  turn  pale  with  envy. 
They  do  this  on  the  slightst  provocation  or 
without  it. 

It  is  very  disconcerting  to  be  stalking  a 
selective  trout  with  every  nerve  stretched 
to  the  limit  and  concentration  at  its  highest 
pitch,  and  have  either  one  or  both  break 
out  in  a series  of  hair  raisers. 

Chet,  Pappy,  Bud,  and  I stopped  one 
afternoon  on  our  way  to  Black  Moshannon  to 
look  over  a small  tributary  stream  in  hope 
of  seeing  a few  natives  in  the  pool  beside 
the  road.  A fine  trout  darted  under  the 
bridge,  and  Pappy  volunteered  to  wade  un 
through  the  pool  in  order  to  find  out.  if 
possible,  whether  it  was  a brook  or  brown 
The  trout  did  not  appear  again,  but  the 
prospect  of  seeing  another  lured  Bud  and 
Pappy  to  explore  further  while  Chet  and 
I loitered  on  the  bridge,  speculating  on  the 
prospects  of  the  evening  rise. 

Suddenly  the  silence  was  shattered  by 
a discord  that  would  have  aged  a veteran 
woodsman  ten  years  in  as  many  seconds. 
At  first  we  thought  that  father  and  son  were 
{Turn  to  Page  13) 
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Just  Fishing  Talk 

By  JOE  McMAHON 


HIS  is  just  plain  fishing  talk,  Pardner. 

Just  some  thoughts  you  might  find  of 
interest  but  not  important,  if  only  to  take 
your  weary  mind  off  the  everyday  rush  and 
the  general  seasonal  stampede.  And,  perhaps, 
to  snap  you  back  to  some  brief,  fleeting 
interlude  beneath  a warm  sky,  to  some 
intangible  moment,  to  some  secluded  stream 
whose  every  stone  and  pebble  you  know 
by  heart. 

Being  a newspaperman  in  a section  of 
this  grand  old  State  that  is  a hotbed  of 
eager  anglers,  I get  a big  charge  out  of 
recalling  some  of  the  characters  we  all  run 
into  while  on  those  not  frequent  enough 
treks  to  paradise.  In  passing,  it  seems  to 
me  that  one  of  the  nicest  things  about  our 
sport  is  that  never  a thought  is  ever  given 
to  the  next  fellow’s  race,  his  creed,  or  his 


politics.  That  is  our  badge  of  honor, 
wouldn’t  you  say? 

When  I say  I get  a kick  out  of  characters, 
that  is  not  to  be  construed  as  meaning  those 
freaks,  those  daffy  boots  who  might  just  be 
getting  in  their  first  licks  as  fresh  water 
fishermen.  No,  Pardner,  I’m  talking  about 
solid  guys  like  you  and  me.  We  are  the 
clowns  of  all  sportland,  you  and  me,  in 
our  best  fishing  attire. 

The  most  amazing  thing  about  Pennsyl- 
vania fishing  is  the  unlimited  and  sometimes 
unrelated  array  of  items  an  angler  will  sneak 
in  under  the  heading  of  fishing  equipment.  I 
have  seen  men  who  pay  secretaries  fifty 
bucks  a week,  and  the  main  product  they 
expect  is  that  everything  be  neat  and  in  per- 
fect order.  That  same  gaffer  will  take  off  for 
a bass  or  trout  stream  looking  like  a 


disorganized  trash  wagon,  and  the  devil  with 
the  wisecracks! 

There  is  Charlie.  You  know  Charlie  very 
well.  There  is  one  in  every  fishing  family. 
(Don’t  squirm,  Pardner).  Charlie  hates  to 
have  anything  at  all  in  the  pockets  of  his 
business  or  Sunday  suit  because  he  might 
get  bulges  in  his  pockets.  It’s  untidy,  you 
know.  But  try  to  get  a focus  on  his  stack 
of  equipment  on  Saturday  morning,  just 
before  the  birdies  wake  up,  as  he  slinks  out 
of  a darkened  house. 

Charlie  is  carrying  two  fly  rods  and  a 
bait  rod.  He  is  the  careful  type.  Always 
prepared.  He  has  a canvas  shopping  bag 
loaded  with  reels  and  spare  reels  and  just 
plain  junk  he  has  accumulated  over  ten 
years.  He  is  struggling  with  a dip  net,  and 
the  metal  spokes  are  sticking  out  in  three 
directions.  He  also  clutches  a scoop  net. 
It  might  come  in  handy,  and  he  never 
would  feel  right  unless  he  had  it  along. 

He  has  the  usual  large  double  minnow 
bucket  and  a smaller  one  slung  over  one 
shoulder.  He  tugs  at  a 12-quart  galvanized 
bucket  of  dirt  in  which  there  are  some 
earthworms  hiding,  he  hopes.  Then  there 
is  a heavy  pair  of  hip  boots.  Charlie,  too, 
carries  still  another  knapsack  containing 
a bite  to  eat  and  a bottle  of  coffee  or  soda 
pop.  Choking  him  arormd  the  neck  is  the 
strap  from  a wicker  creel.  There  is  a 
landing  net  under  one  arm.  Attached  to 
his  person  are  various  plastic  boxes  filled 
with  pretty  flies. 

A fisherman  will  stumble  along  under 
this  tremendous  load  of  luggage  and  suffer 
untold  pain  and  hardship  until  he  reaches 
the  spot  of  his  dreams.  Once  there,  he  will 
deposit  his  load  like  a paratrooper  reaching 
earth.  Then  he  will  select  a rod,  box  of 
leaders,  and  a few  flies  and  meander  off 
alone.  Yes,  Pardner,  we  are  indeed  queer 
ducks. 

There  have  been  some  gripes  from  our 
fishermen  this  year.  Some  of  them  complain 
that  fishing  is  on  the  downhill  side.  They 
blame  stream  pollution  and  they  cry  on 
your  shoulder  that  the  streams  are  not 
stocked.  I have  a feeling  they  are  smoking 
pipe  dreams  sometimes. 

And  you  can’t  blame  the  fish.  Today  they 
fight  over  your  worst  fly.  Tomorrow  they’ll 
sneer  at  a T-bone  steak.  Yesterday  they 
beat  your  minnows  to  death,  and  next 
week  they’ll  send  you  home  with  tears  in 
your  eyes.  But,  Pardner,  that’s  fishing,  ain’t 

it? 

Some  fishermen  never  learn  that  there  is 
more  to  fresh  water  angling  than  merely 
flipping  a baited  hook  into  an  inviting  pool. 
Knowing  the  stream  is  quite  a nice  bit  of 
information  to  possess.  But  it  is  not  half  as 
important  as  knowing  the  good  holes  in  that 
stream.  You  yourself,  Pardner,  know  of 
streams  as  likely  looking  as  any  in  the 
travel  magazines.  And  you  also  know  that 
you  can  fish  those  same  waters  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  but  unless  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  exact  place  to  throw  the  persuader 
you  might  as  well  be  casting  in  the  bathtub. 

There  is  one  stream  a buddy  and  I hit 
quite  often.  We  know  the  holes  by  heart, 
but  I’ll  bet  you  could  lose  both  of  us  along 
that  same  creek.  No  doubt  you.  too,  have 
seen  fishermen  wringing  their  hands  and 
cussing  the  tardy  bass  when  actually  all 
they  had  to  do  was  to  cast  a mere  fifteen 
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Joey,  son  of  J.  J.  McMahon,  Editor  of  the 
Jenkintown  Times  Chronicle  holding  a small 
mouth  bass  weighing  three  pounds,  caught  in 
the  Little  Neshaminy  Creek  below  Doylestown 
by  Mr.  McMahon.  Although  only  five  Joey  is 
an  ardent  fisherman. 

feet  to  the  right  or  left  and  they  would 
have  had  that  singing  sensation  below  the 
heart.  It’s  a funny  thing,  but  it’s  a positive 
fact. 

Many  fishermen  miss  the  thrill  of  a life- 
time because  they  are  too  careless.  I learned 
the  hard  way  that  you  can’t  be  too  careful 
with  your  equipment  and  the  way  you  tie 
leader  knots.  Only  last  August,  on  a crisp 
Saturday  morning,  the  heavyweight  cham- 
pion of  our  favorite  bass  stream  decided  to 
breakfast  on  a giant  minnow  I had  on  the 
hook.  The  thrill  that  comes  once  in  a blue 
moon  was  mine  for  a few  dizzy  minutes  as 
this  baby  hippo  danced  and  thrashed  time 
and  again  out  of  the  water  in  a bitter 
fight  for  freedom. 

You  who  have  fished  and  lost  may  know 
how  it  feels  to  get  such  a beauty  within  a 
few  feet  of  shore,  to  feel  the  last  tremen- 
dous surging  drive  of  a thoroughly  angry 
fighter,  and  the  next  instant  to  feel  nothing- 
ness on  the  line.  Only  those  who  have  lost 
prizes  so  coveted  will  comprehend  the  awful 
depression  and  chagrin  I felt  when  I learned 
that  die  leader  knot  came  untied  at  the  hook. 

But  we  are  durable,  are  we  not,  Pardner? 
At  least,  we  hasten  to  admit  that  in  public. 
Secretly  we  would  not  miss  one  single  second 
of  it  all  for  a mountain  of  gold.  When 
they’re  not  biting,  we’re  down.  When  they 
are,  we’re  on  top  of  the  world.  We  may 
get  shut  out  time  after  time,  but  we’ll  be 
back  at  every  opportunity  imtil  it  gets  so 
cold  the  old  gear  must  be  stowed  for 
another  day. 

We  may  be  disappointed  with  our  luck, 
once  in  a while.  But  don’t  suggest  staying 
home.  No,  Pardner,  that’s  an  engraved  in- 
vitation to  murder,  sashweight  style. 

Stay  home  and  miss  those  immortal  and 


indescribable  moments  when  the  early  morn- 
ing hush  is  everywhere,  like  sweet  incense 
in  the  sanctuary  of  a silent  cathedral? 

Stay  away  and  miss  those  unforgettable 
few  seconds  when  time  stands  still,  when 
dawn  merges  miracuously  with  day  and  taffy 
horizons  silhouette  hemlock  sentinels  spiked 
atop  the  hills? 

Remain  snug  between  cozy  sheets  while 
there  is  fresh  dew  upon  the  grass  to  be 
spoiled  by  carefree  footfalls,  a soft  receiving 
earth  to  welcome  our  hopeful  steps?  Miss 
the  heavenly  fresh  fragrance  to  be  inhaled 
until  the  lungs  are  near  bursting  with  the 
virgin  beauty  of  that  early  morning  sweet- 
ness? 

No,  none  of  us  wants  to  miss  those  private 
excursions  back  to  nature  just  before  the 
world  wakes  up.  As  we  recall  the  un- 
counted moments  of  sheer  bliss  we  shared  in 
seasons  past,  I guess  we  are  all  agreed  that 
fishing  is  a mighty  nice  way  <for  a man  to 
communicate  his  personal  thanks  to  the 
Greatest  Fisherman — for  what  fisherman  has 
ever  looked  with  eyes  brimming  over  with 
amazement  and  wonder  at  the  birth  of  a 
new  day  and  has  not  felt  His  presence  there 
beside  the  silent  stream? 


Angler  Honor  Roll 


There  follows  the  final  listing  of  fisher- 
men in  Pennsylvania  who  have  reported 
outstanding  catches  for  the  1947  season. 

Allen  Butz,  of  Allentown,  a walleyed  pike 
31  inches  long,  16  inches  in  girth,  and  weigh- 
ing 10  pounds,  8 ounces  in  the  Delaware 
River. 

Joe  Matrugder,  of  Minersville,  a large- 
mouthed bass  22  V4  inches  long,  in  Hauto 
Dam. 

Earl  Ragenbuch,  of  East  Greenville,  a 
large-mouthed  bass  22V2  inches  long  and 
weighing  6 pounds,  14  ounces,  in  Deep  Creek 
Lake. 

Virgil  Snyder,  of  Lansdale,  two  21-inch 
large-mouthed  bass  in  Deep  Creek  Lake. 

Arthur  Francis,  of  Oaks,  a small-mouthed 
bass  ,19  inches  long,  in  the  Perkiomen  Creek. 

Clyde  Fox,  of  Harrisburg,  a walleyed  pike 
28  inches  long  and  weighing  seven  pounds, 
in  the  Susquehanna  River. 
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Pike  Love  Those  Streamers 

By 

DONALD  S.  SHINER 


(Note — This  article  is  built  around 
three  wire  snelled  streamer  flies  which 
have  lured  many  a pike  into  striking 
when  most  everything  else  failed.) 

¥T  happened  one  day  in  late  August.  Bass 
fishing  was  in  its  prime.  I remembered 
Bill  called  and  displayed  as  pretty  a catch 
of  bronze-backs  as  I ever  did  see,  caught 
in  Fishing  Creek. 

“Caught  them  early  ’morn,  haze  was  just 
leaving  the  water  as  I took  my  first  one,  not 
quite  a pound  and  a half.  Not  bad  for  a 
starter,  but  being  I'm  a little  superstitious,  as 
my  wife  claims,  I generally  keep  the  first 
one  for  luck,  big  or  small;  that  is,  if  I’m 
after  a creel  of  fish  for  dinner.” 

I did  like  so  very  much  to  watch  that 
dimple  in  his  cheek  jump  up  and  down  as 
he  rattled  on,  about  the  pretty  day  it  was, 
sun  came  up  as  brilliant  as  a sparkling 
ruby,  and  the  fish  seemed  to  leap  at  most 
anything.  I remembered,  too,  it  was  a morn- 
ing one  generally  glares  at  the  idea  of 
going  to  work,  but  to  work  one  must  go  in 
order  to  play  another  day. 

BiU  went  on  to  say:  “Take  you  along 
Friday  if  you  wanta  get  some  fast,  tackle- 
busting  action.” 

This  being  Thursday  and  half  holiday  at 
the  store,  I thought  this  would  be  as  good 
a time  as  any  to  talk  him  into  a trip  with  me 
for  pickerel  with  streamer  flies. 

“I  doubt  if  I could  make  it,  Bill;  can't 
get  off  ’til  Saturday,  but  I had  planned 


going  after  some  pickerel  for  a change. 
You  know,  last  week  I caught  some  beauties, 
all  on  streamer  flies.” 

“Streamer  flies?”  Bill  choked,  “So  that’s 
what  you  call  that  secret  trick  . . . brother, 
you  can  take  a powder.  'Who  is  foolish 
enough  to  throw  feathers  at  ’em,  when 
most  anglers  throw  so  much  hardware  at 
’em,  and  they  got  ’em  so  they  won’t  hit 
nothin’  else?” 

“Now,  Bill,  I won’t  tell  you  wrong.  Maybe 
it  isn’t  the  accepted  custom  of  twitching 
streamer  flies  for  pike,  but  it  does  work,  and 
you  must  admit,  it’s  a good  feeling  to  snag 
a few.  And  talk  about  sport — a 20  inch 
pike  is  a nice  fighting  weight  on  the  other 
end  of  a light-weight  trout  rod.  I broke  a 
tip  last  week  on  one,  but  landed  him,  and 
he  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  to  take 
another  look  at  in  this  section  of  Penn- 
sylvania.” 

“I  suppose  it’s  one  of  those  fancy-feathered 
flies  you  tied  up,  called  ‘Dizzbang-wow’  as 
you  call  them  all.” 

“Yep,  that’s  them,  only  I formd  three 
patterns  that  work — really  work.  Bill.” 

“You  always  were  a good  one  for  those 
feathered  objects.  Can’t  say  you  do  too 
bad  with  them.  But  feathers,  bah!  That’s 
good  only  as  an  overcoat  in  cold  weather 
for  chickens!  But  can’t  say  you’re  always 
fishless.  Tell  you  what,  if  you  don’t  mind, 
I will  tag  along  Saturday  with  you,  that  is, 
if  you  don’t  mind  my  bringing  along  some 
polished  hardware.  I just  got  myself  a new 
gold  spoon  with  a red  and  white  wabbler 


Bill  trying  his  best. 


behind.  Now  there’s  a sort  of  an  arrange- 
ment that  really  gets  ’em  crazy.” 

“Oh”,  I agreed  whole  heartedly,  “spoons 
with  their  tantalizing  wiggle  does  entice 
many  an  old  lunker  to  strike,  but.  Bill,  I 
love  to  fish  on  a fly  rod,  and  that’s  the  way 
things  seem  to  pay  off  for  me.” 

Just  then  a knock  came  at  the  door.  Judge 
Haines  arrived,  and  our  little  discussion 
ended. 

The  last  I remember  Bill  saying  as  he  left 
the  store:  “See  you  early  Saturday  mom’ 
about  4 o’clock,  and  better  take  along 
some  hardware  . . . feathers  . . . bah!” 
Bill  is  a fine  man  in  his  early  forties,  and 
not  a man  on  earth  loves  his  fishing  as 
well  as  he,  although  I can  say  I’d  give  him 
a close  run.  He  loves  to  flip  plugs,  spoons, 
and  anything  with  a glitter,  heavy  enough 
for  a 5%  or  6 foot  casting  rod.  He  gets 
fish  too  . . . dandies. 

That  was  yesterday.  Today  being  Friday, 
my  mind  was  on  Pine  Creek,  the  creek  we 
were  going  to  invade  tomorrow.  This  creek 
was  only  a twenty-mile  drive  over  the  so- 
called  twin  Jonestown  Mountains.  The 
creek  is  rather  wide  and  has  quite  a few 
dams  which  make  the  water  rather  deep. 
The  shore  line  contains  some  water  grass 
and  here  and  there  a lily  pad.  The  best 
bass  and  pike  waters  in  this  section  out- 
side of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  some 
lakes.  Elks  Lake,  Spring  Lake,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention.  All  the  other 
creeks  and  large  streams  are  trout  streams, 
but  somehow  this  Pine  Creek  remained 
pure  bass  and  pickerel. 

(Turn  to  Page  21) 


The  three  patterns  which  have  proved  deadly  on  pike. 
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Pennsylvania’s  400  Lakes 


By  LOIS  and  JOHN  HERMANSEN 


NUMBER  OF 
FISHERMEN  IN  1946 

Licenses  to  fish  in  Pennsylvania  were  ob- 
tained by  574,486  persons  during  the  full 
season  of  1946,  the  latest  year  for  which 
official  figures  are  available,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  the  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners. 

The  total  included  554,757  resident  licenses, 
8,905  non-resident  licenses,  6,069  three-day 
tourist  licenses,  and  4,755  free  licenses,  under 
a provisioin  of  the  Legislature  regulations 
which  grant  free  licenses  to  totally  disabled 
and  blind  war  veterans  who  are  bona  fide 
residents  of  this  state. 

Allegheny  County  led  all  the  state  in 
the  number  of  resident  fishing  licenses,  with 
a total  of  47,002. 

Sullivan  County  had  the  fewest  license 
sales,  891,  although  it  was  not  far  behind 
Fulton,  with  a total  of  899. 

Susquehanna  County  was  far  in  the  lead 
in  the  number  of  non-resident  licenses, 
with  a total  of  1,094.  Montour  County  had 
the  fewest,  a single  license. 

In  the  classification  of  three-day  tourist 
licenses.  Pike  County  took  the  lead,  with 
666  issued.  Fewest  issued  in  this  group 
was  in  Greene  County,  which  reported  only 
four. 

Totals  of  resident  licenses  issued  in  each 
of  the  counties  are  as  follows: 

Adams,  2,218;  Allegheny,  47,002;  Arm- 
strong, 6,691;  Beaver,  8,469;  Bedford,  3,000; 
Berks,  17,769;  Blair,  11,078;  Bradford,  6,684; 
Bucks,  6,205;  Butler,  7,351;  Cambria,  14,953; 
Cameron,  1,348;  Carbon,  5,075;  Centre,  6,985; 
Chester,  7,367;  Clarion,  8,878; 

Clearfield,  7,917;  Clinton,  6,060;  Columbia, 
6,384;  Crawford,  11,256;  Cumberland,  7,049; 
Dauphin,  11,957;  Delaware,  6,424;  Elk,  4,125; 
Erie,  19,745;  Fayette,  9,495;  Forest,  1,007; 
Franklin,  5,457;  Fulton,  899;  Greene,  2,936; 
Huntingdon,  3,552;  Indiana,  5,180;  Jefferson, 
5,586;  Juniata,  1,037;  Ladcawanna,  22,588; 
Lancaster,  15,656;  Lawrence,  7,805;  Lebanon, 
5,600;  Lehigh,  10,150;  Luzerne,  29,360; 

Lycoming,  12,519;  McKean,  7,077;  Mercer, 
11,640;  Mifflin,  4,635;  Monroe,  2,614;  Mont- 
gomery, 13,857;  Montour,  1,075;  Northampton, 
12,321;  Northumberland,  9,518;  Perry,  1,691; 
Philadelphia,  13,870;  Pike,  1,996;  Potter,  2,- 
987;  Schuylkill,  11,614;  Snyder,  1,458;  Somer- 
set, 6,845;  Sullivan,  891;  Susquehanna,  5,705; 
Tioga,  4,817; 

Union,  1,867;  Venango,  6,718;  Warren,  4,- 
600;  Washington,  10,808;  Wayne,  5,367;  West- 
moreland, 16,299;  Wyoming,  2,386;  York, 
14,647.  Licenses  sold  directly  by  the  De- 
partment of  Revenue  totaled  1,628,  making 
a grand  total  of  554,757. 


AN  ANGLER’S  DAY 

Here,  tinder  a beneficent  sun. 
Suspended  in  a sapphire  sky, 

I sit  by  an  articulate  stream 
As  the  day  and  the  stream  drift  by. 
Here  are  the  recalcitrant  trout. 
Resplendent  in  rainbow  array. 

While  idly  I angle  and  dream 
They  nibble  my  fly  bait  away. 

I came  in  the  opalesque  dawn 
Exultant  with  a reel  and  a wish; 

I shall  go  at  sundown  and  leave 
All  this  beauty  and  brook  to  the  fish. 
— By  Josephine  B.  Alexander. 


The  following  article  is  reprinted  by 
special  permission  from  the  September, 
1947,  issue  (Vol.  1,  No.  11)  of  COMMON- 
WEALTH, the  Magazine  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, published  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA  just  doesn’t  have  any 
lakes  worth  talking  about.  Such  is  the 
oft-repeated  statement,  but  such  is  not  the 
fact — although  the  mistake  is  easily  for- 
given when  one  tries  to  unearth  the  precious 
little  that  is  known  about  Pennsylvania’s  424 
lakes. 

Thousands  of  cottagers  who  spend  cool 
summers  along  the  tree-lined  shores  of  hun- 
dreds of  lakes  in  Pennsylvania’s  mountains 
know  we  have  lakes,  and  they  are  very 
happy  about  it.  It  wouldn’t  be  surprising  if 
the  30,000  Wayne  Coimty  residents  concluded 
that  the  state  is  dotted  with  lakes  as  they 
tour  about  their  “land-o’lakes”  country. 

All  but  12  of  the  256  natural  lakes  with 
a surface  area  of  at  least  20  acres  are  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  state;  223  are  in 
six  counties.  Wayne  County  leads  with  73, 
Susquehanna  and  Pike  follow  with  44  and 
41,  and  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  and  Monroe 
have  26,  20,  and  19  respectively.  Also  in 
the  northeast  are  nine  lakes  in  Wyoming, 
six  in  Sullivan,  five  in  Bradford,  and  one 
in  Carbon. 

Of  the  remaining  dozen  natural  lakes,  9 
are  in  northeast  counties:  Crawford,  four; 
Erie,  three;  Mercer,  two;  Fayette,  Dauphin, 
and  York  boast  one  each. 

Many  of  the  lakes,  like  Lake  Nuangola,  in 
Luzerne  Coimty,  are  private  resorts  which 
are  carefully  guarded  against  commerciali- 
zation. Others  feature  amusement  parks, 
picnic  groves,  public  beaches,  and  even  lake 
steamers. 

The  largest  natural  lake  is  Conneaut  Lake, 
in  Crawford  County,  near  Meadville.  Three 
miles  long  and  more  than  a mile  wide,  it 
has  a surface  area  of  928.5  acres.  Its  shores 
have  been  extensively  landscaped  and  along 
the  western  shore  is  a beautiful  park.  Excel- 
lent facilities  have  made  Conneaut  Lake  a 
popular  vacation-land  and  convention  site. 

Next  largest  is  Harvey’s  Lake,  in  Luzerne 
Coimty,  about  16  miles  west  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
It  was  discovered  by  William  B.  Harvey  in 
1781  and  has  long  been  a favorite  resort. 
For  years  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  and 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Electric  Railway  carried 
crowds  to  its  public  beaches,  amusement 
park,  and  picnic  grounds.  Elaborate  summer 
homes  and  hundreds  of  cottages  attest  to 
the  popularity  of  the  lake  as  a resort.  Har- 
vey’s lake  covers  an  area  of  658.6  acres  and 
varies  in  depth  to  200  feet. 

Many  of  the  Pocono  Mountain  lakes  are 
widely  known  as  delightful  resorts:  Twin 
Lakes,  Lake  Ariel,  Laurel  Lake,  Fairview 
Lake,  Promised  Land  Lake,  and  Lake  Shee- 
hawken,  to  mention  only  a few.  Some  very 
small  lakes  have  become  quite  well  known 
because  of  proximity  of  famous  inn  and 
hotel  resorts. 


Outstanding  among  lake  resorts  is  Eagles 
Mere,  “the  lake  on  the  mountain  top.”  Lo- 
cated in  Sullivan  County,  the  spring-fed 
lake  is  nestled  in  the  heavily-wooded  folds 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  2,000  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  lake  is  only  one  and  a quar- 
ter miles  long  and  half  a mile  wide,  but 
the  surrounding  area  has  been  developed  ex- 
tensively and  wisely,  making  it  one  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  beauty  spots. 

Thousands  of  dams  have  been  constructed 
across  streams  and  rivers  in  the  state.  The 
6,700  dams  recorded  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters  range  from  small 
ponds  to  the  huge  Pymatuning  Reservoir, 
in  Crawford  County.  These  man-made  lakes 
and  ponds  serve  many  purposes,  including 
power  generation,  flood  control,  water  sup- 
ply storage,  and  recreation.  Some  have  be- 
come excellent  fishing  lakes  and  recreational 
areas. 

The  largest  artificial  lake  is  Pymatuning 
Reservoir.  It  covers  17,890  acres  and  is  18 
times  the  size  of  Conneaut  Lake,  the  largest 
natural  lake,  also  in  Crawford  County. 
Pymatuning  is  18  miles  long  and  has  78 
miles  of  shore  line. 

It  is  located  on  what  was  largely  swamp 
land;  part  of  it  is  still  dense  marshland, 
refuge  for  a wealth  of  flora  and  fauna.  A 
park  area  of  650  acres  is  located  at  the 
southwestern  end  of  the  lake.  Not  only  is 
the  reservoir  used  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
the  Shenango  and  Beaver  Rivers,  but  it  has 
become  a recreation  area  excellent  for  fish- 
ing, boating,  picnicing,  and  winter  as  well 
as  summer  sports. 

The  second  largest  artificial  lake  in  the 
state  is  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  in  Wayne  and 
Pike  Counties.  It  is  14  miles  long  and  3 
miles  wide,  with  56  miles  of  shore  line. 
Owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light 
Company,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  lake 
is  the  generation  of  electric  power.  It  Is, 
however,  a major  recreation  area;  one  of 
the  most  important  motor  boat  centers  in 
the  county,  a favorite  of  iceboat  enthusiasts, 
and  a fisherman’s  paradise. 

Yes,  Pennsylvania  has  lakes,  hundreds  of 
them,  both  natural  and  man-made.  They 
help  to  make  the  Commonwealth  a famed 
vacation-land;  they  are  part  of  the  recrea- 
tion business,  a “big  business.” 


PRIZE-WINNING  ANGLERS 

By  landing  a record-breaking,  658- 
pound  tuna  last  August  13,  Warren 
Cope,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  won  top 
prize  in  the  first  annual  deep  sea  fish- 
ing tournament  of  the  Maanasquan 
River  Charter  Boatmen’s  Association, 
with  headquarters  at  Brielle,  N.  J. 

Another  award  went  to  Norman 
Millheim,  of  Nazareth,  Pa.,  for  the 
heaviest  white  marlin  entered,  a fish 
which  weighed  75  pounds. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


The  following  article  is  reprinted,  hy 
special  permission,  from  The  Fisherman, 
published  by  the  Marine  Publishing 
Company,  Grand  Haven,  Michigan. 

PPVERY  spring  the  mackerel  rise  from  the 
deep  waters  off  the  Atlantic  Coast,  where 
they  have  spent  the  winter,  and  strike  in 
toward  the  shore.  Traveling  in  vast  schools 
or  associations  of  schools  that  may  be  miles 
in  length,  the  mackerel  approach  the  coast 
in  two  great  divisions,  one  that  arrives  in  the 
offing  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays 
in  April,  and  a more  northerly  group  that 
comes  inshore  in  the  vicinity  of  Southern 
New  England  in  late  May. 

The  annual  visit  of  the  mackerel  brings 
them  to  the  principal  spawning  grounds — an 
area  that  lies  from  10  to  30  or  even  50  miles 
offshore,  and  extends  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Chesapeake  Capes  to  the  offing  of  Cape 
Cod.  After  spawning,  the  mackerel  spend 
the  summer  feeding  on  the  rich  surface  life 
which  abounds  in  the  waters  over  the  con- 
tinental shelf.  The  southern  group  of  mack- 
erel spends  the  summer  in  the  Gulf  of 
Maine,  while  the  northern  division  summers 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Seiners  in  the  spring  go  south  to  over- 
take the  mackerel  schools  as  they  move 
northward.  This  year  (1947)  the  fleet  in- 
tercepted the  fish  off  Cape  Henry.  They 
found  large  schools,  but  rough  weather 
which  continued  so  as  to  hamper  their 
fishing  activities.  Comparatively  smooth 
water  is  necessary  if  mackerel  are  to  be 
seined  successfully. 

These  vessels  work  up  the  coast  with  the 
fish,  and  for  a period  of  two  to  three  weeks 


Running  tbe  mackerel  seine. 


land  their  catches  chiefly  at  New  York.  As 
the  mackerel  approach  New  England  waters, 
more  boats  from  that  area  enter  the  fishery 
and  landings  are  made  at  more  northerly 
ports — especially  at  Boston,  New  Bedford, 
and  Gloucester.  During  recent  years 
mackerel  fishing  has  been  carried  on  through 
so  great  a portion  of  the  year  that  the  fresh 
fish  are  available,  in  varying  quantities,  from 
April  through  December.  The  heaviest  land- 
ings occur  in  midsummer. 

The  first  appearance  of  mackerel  in  the 
spring  is  awaited  by  fishermen,  and  often 
there  is  keen  rivalry  to  be  the  first  to  land 
mackerel  and  reap  the  profits  of  early-sea- 
son  prices  for  this  seafood  delicacy. 

These  seiners  will  chase  the  fish  up  the 
Atlantic  Coast  xmtil  they  disappear  down 


along  the  Cape  Shore  off  Nova  Scotia,  and 
then  get  them  again  on  the  return  trip 
south  late  in  the  summer.  Massachusetts 
Bay  is  usually  teaming  with  mackerel  every 
summer,  for  it  is  a great  fishing  ground 
for  this  particular  species. 

In  late  June  and  July  the  mackerel  travel 
around  Cape  Cod  into  the  Gulf  of  Maine,  and 
also  appear  off  Western  Nova  Scotia.  In 
September  the  return  migration  begins,  and 
mackerel  reappear  south  of  Cape  Cod,  where 
a few  may  be  taken  through  December  and 
January. 

Most  mackerel  fishing  is  done  from  pmse- 
seine  vessels,  but  there  is  also  a small  gill- 
net  fishery.  Seiners  fish  during  the  dark 
of  the  moon;  netters  on  moonlight  nights. 

Mackerel  feed  near  the  surface  in  the 
midst  of  innumerable  small  creatures  that 
give  off  a phosphorescent  light  when  dis- 
turbed. The  effect  produced  by  a large 
school  of  mackerel  is  a diffused  glow  that 
can  be  seen  by  lookouts  on  the  cruising 
seiners  for  a long  distance  on  a dark  night, 
although  it  is  practically  invisible  when 
there  is  a sheen  of  moonlight  on  the  water. 

Netters,  however,  set  mOe-long,  perpen- 
dicular strings  of  webbing  in  the  water  at 
dusk  and  lift  them  at  dawn.  For  these  fish- 
ermen darkness  has  a different  effect,  for 
the  luminescent  food  animals  gather  on  the 
strands  of  the  net  and  gleam  as  it  sways 
in  the  water.  For  this  reason  the  mackerel  i 
see  the  nets  best  on  dark  nights  and  so 
escape  “gilling”  in  the  twine.  At  certain  sea- 
sons and  in  certain  localities  mackerel  are 
taken  in  pound  nets  and  floating  traps  close 
inshore. 

Mackerel  spawn  from  Cape  Hatteras  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  ' 
the  principal  spawning  areas  being  located 


(Turn  to  Page  19) 


Taking  in  tbe  slack. 
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FISH  MEET  THEIR  MASTER  IN  WEST- 
INGHOUSE  SCIENTIST-INVENTOR 


Mr.  Mikina  and  the  new  fish  foolers. 

! 

j Inventor  Stanley  J.  Mikina  sets  out  to 
l|“fool  the  fish”  as  he  loads  up  one  of  the 
j ingenious  lures  he  has  developed.  The  West- 
1 inghouse  research  engineer,  who  designed 
I the  lure  after  an  unsuccessful  fishing  trip, 

I here  inserts  a capsule  containing  sodium  bi- 
j carbonate  and  a harmless  fruit  acid.  When 
^the  lure  is  dragged  through  the  water,  the 
] mixture  reacts  with  the  water  to  produce  a 
stream  of  bubbles  that  give  off  alluring  little 
j“pops”  designed  to  attract  the  attention  of 
■fish.  The  body  of  the  lure  is  made  of  light- 
weight magnesium  with  a filling  of  a foam 
plastic  that  enables  it  to  float  easily.  Mr, 
I Mikina  has  turned  over  his  patents  to  two 
brothers  in  Detroit  who  are  mass-producing 
; the  lure.  Each  capsule  gives  an  hoiur’s 
worth  of  bubbles. 

I Things  are  getting  tougher,  even  for  the 
poor  fish  that  want  a good  meal.  Tougher, 
that  is,  because,  now  more  than  ever,  the 
poor  fish  may  become  a meal  itself. 

Stanley  J.  Mikina,  Westinghouse  research 
engineer  in  Pittsburgh,  has  taken  care  of 
that,  he  says.  And  for  proof  he  offers  a 
new  lure  for  catching  game  fish  that  not 
only  glitters  and  ducks  and  dives,  but  also 
gives  off  bubbles. 

It  even  has  sound  effects,  no  less. 

Mikina  dreamed  up  the  lure  during  his 
spare  time,  and  eventually  came  up  with 
what  seems  to  be  the  best  stand-in  or  swim- 
in  for  a minnow  ever  invented. 

The  bubbles,  and  the  sound  effects,  are 
created  by  a capsule  inserted  in  the  three- 
inch  lure.  It  contains  sodium  bicarbonate 
and  powdered  fruit  acid  of  a harmless  na- 
ture. 

With  the  capsule  punctured,  reaction  with 
the  water  makes  the  contents  of  the  capsule 
produce  bubbles  which  give  out  with  a 
little  popping  sound — noises  which,  experts 
say,  are  alluring,  dulcet  tones  to  a big  game 
fish. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 

The  body  of  the  lure  is  made  of  shiny 
magnesium  and  is  filled  with  a light  plastic 
to  give  it  buoyancy. 

It  really  does  have  allure,  too,  Mikina 
claims.  He  has  tried  it  several  times,  with 
somewhat  astonishing  results,  he  says. 

Now  patented,  it  is  in  production  and 
ready  to  work  on  the  big  ones  in  lakes  and 
streams  that  have  a habit  of  turning  up  their 
noses,  figuratively  speaking,  at  more  con- 
ventional types  of  lures. 


NODES  OF 
OSCILLATION 

A factor  in  fly  rod  design  and 
action 

TX  OLD  the  jointed  rod  loosely  by  the  grasp 
and  set  it  in  rapid  reciprocal  motion  in 
a horizontal  plane.  You  will  observe  a static, 
or  “dead”  spot  at  or  about  the  position  of 
the  upper  ferrule  in  three-piece  rods.  The 
sectors  above  and  below  this  point  will  move 
in  contrary  motion.  For  convenience,  let  us 
call  this  point  the  primary  node  of  oscilla- 
tion. 

A secondary  node  will  be  foimd  either 
imder  the  grasp,  above  the  grasp,  or  pro- 
jected in  space  beyond  the  butt  cap.  Let 
us  try  to  locate  it.  After  setting  the  rod  in 
motion,  hold  it  as  lightly  as  possible  between 
thumb  and  first  finger  and  gradually  move 
the  hand  upward  above  the  grasp.  You 
may  find  a point  at  which  the  hand  and 
finger  are  conscious  of  no  side-to-side  pull 
whatsoever.  If  so,  this  will  be  the  second- 
ary node;  that  is  to  say,  another  static  point 
at  which  there  is  no  oscillary  motion. 

If  the  side-pull  increases  as  your  hand 
moves  up  the  section,  it  means  that  you 
are  moving  ever  farther  away  from  the 
secondary  node.  Now  try  the  other  direc- 
tion. If  the  side -pull  persists  no  matter 
how  far  back  on  the  grasp  you  move  your 
hand,  it  will  indicate  that  the  secondary 
node  occurs  at  some  point  in  the  extreme 
lower  part  of  the  grasp  or  reel-seat,  or  per- 
haps is  projected  in  space  beyond  the  butt 
cap. 

In  a symmetrically  designed  rod  the  pri- 
mary node  occurs  at  or  a few  inches  above 
the  upper  ferrule  on  three-piece  rods;  or 
its  equivalent  in  one-piece  and  two-piece 
rods.  The  secondary  node  occurs  exactly 
under  the  fulcrum;  that  is,  imder  the  thumb 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  grasp.  If  the  pri- 
mary node  is  too  close  to  the  tip-top,  the 
action  will  “break”  too  far  up  the  tip  sec- 
tion, perhaps  with  disastrous  result.  If  the 
primary  node  is  too  close  to  the  mid-sec- 
tor, the  rod  will  lack  drive  in  the  tip,  and 
the  result  will  be  an  exaggerated  time-dis- 
tance lag  in  the  cast. 

If  the  secondary  node  is  too  far  removed 
from  the  fulcrum  point,  either  above  or  be- 
low, the  rod  will  have  a distinct  “kick- 
back”  after  it  has  been  relieved  of  the  line- 
load at  the  conclusion  of  the  cast.  When  the 
secondary  node  is  above  the  grasp  the  butt 
sector  is  too  weak;  a common  characteristic 
of  many  old  rods  of  the  pre-dry  fly  days. 
When  the  secondary  node  is  found  to  be 
projected  in  space  beyond  the  butt  cap,  it 
is  clear  evidence  that  the  butt  sector  is  dis- 


proportionately stiff.  This  defect  in  design 
results  in  a very  disagreeable  thrust,  or 
shock,  to  the  hand  and  wrist  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  cast.  In  either  case,  the  hand 
tends  to  move  automatically  up  or  down  the 
grasp  in  an  unconscious  effort  to  find  a 
comfortable  point  of  least  resistance. 

Unsymmetrical  design  is  at  the  root  of  the 
trouble.  Many  anglers  are  aware  of  the  fault 
but  do  not  understand  the  cause;  and  some 
try  to  bring  the  rod  into  “balance”  by  add- 
ing weight  to  the  butt.  The  attempt  is 
always  futile;  for  no  amount  of  tinkering 
will  bring  any  rod  into  “balance,”  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  are  speaking,  if  the 
defect  is  due  to  the  cause  stated. 

Dan  Brenan, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Time  for  Pickerel 

Fish  for  pickerel  in  the  early  morning  and 
from  late  afternoon  until  sundown.  This  is 
the  favorite  feeding  time  of  these  fish. 


Soaking  a Gut  Leader 

A natural  gut  leader  is  not  in  its  strongest 
and  most  flexible  state  unless  it  is  thor- 
oughly wet.  Thirty  minutes  is  not  too  long 
to  soak  a leader  before  it  is  used. 


Don’t  Tinker  With  Reel 

Don’t  tinker  with  a casting  reel  just  for 
the  sake  of  exploring  its  innards.  Keep  it 
oiled  and  clean,  and  if  major  trouble  de- 
velops take  it  to  an  experienced  man  for 
repair  or  adjustment. 


U’: 


This  fine  miiskellunge  was  caught  from  Cana- 
dohta  Lake  October  12,  1947  by  G.  L.  Mohnkem 
of  Oil  City.  The  fish  when  cleaned  was  found 
to  contain  over  one  and  a half  pounds  of  roe. 
L.  to  R. — R.  L.  Benton,  C.  H.  Dettrich,  Special 
Fish  Warden,  and  Mr.  Mohnkern. 
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Small  mouth  bass  over  a nest. 


FISH  EGGS 

(From  Page  1) 

living  under  the  same  stone;  and  they  make 
an  interesting  spectacle  watching  them  in 
their  family  duties. 

Fish  eggs  have  other  characteristics  that 
are  in  relation  to  the  place  where  they  are 
deposited  and  which  determine  whether  or 
not  they  are  given  protection  by  their  par- 
ents. One  of  these  is  the  manner  and  con- 
dition in  which  they  are  given  forth. 

Some  eggs  come  forth  singly,  in  other 
words,  each  egg  is  separate;  others  come 
forth  in  a mass,  attached  together  in  a 
gelatin-like  substance;  some  eggs  are 
covered  by  a sticky  mucus  and  they  cling  or 
attach  themselves  to  objects  in  pond  bot- 
toms; others  lack  this  adhesive  effect. 

The  eggs  of  the  pike  perch  come  forth 
singly  and  are  covered  by  a sticky  sub- 
stance. The  pike  perch  choses  to  deposit 


its  eggs  in  a bed  of  a stream  flowing  into 
a pond  or  lake.  The  eggs  are  broadcast  and 
cling  to  the  gravel  or  other  objects  on  the 
pond  bottom.  Were  it  not  for  this  sticky 
substance,  they  probably  would  be  washed 
downstream.  When  pike  perch  eggs  are 
handled  in  fish  hatcheries  and  hatched  under 
artificial  conditions,  this  mucus  must  be 
removed.  Pike  perch  eggs  are  hatched  in 
glass  jars.  A current  of  water  is  forced  into 
the  bottom  of  these  specially  constructed 
containers  in  such  a manner  that  the  eggs 
are  kept  in  constant  motion.  If  the  sticki- 
nes  were  not  removed,  they  would  cling 
together  and  smother  for  they  could  not  be 
kept  in  motion. 

There  are  two  methods  of  removing  this 
sticky  substance,  either  by  agitating  them 
in  a solution  of  corn  starch  or  by  agitating 
them  in  a solution  of  silt  taken  from  the 
pond  bottom. 

The  eggs  of  the  yellow  perch  are  en- 


tirely different  from  the  eggs  of  other 
Pennsylvania  fish.  They  come  forth  in  a 
mass  bound  together  in  a long  string  by 
a gelatin-like  substance  which  someone  has 
described  as  an  “accordion-pleated  gelatinous 
ribbon,”  which  covers  the  description  very 
well.  When  the  mass  first  hits  the  water, 
it  is  comparatively  small  but  it  soon  starts 
to  expand  and  the  cells  fill  with  water  until 
at  the  approach  of  the  hatching  period  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  the  mass  of  eggs  to 
weigh  more  than  the  female  that  deposited 
these  eggs. 

Brook  trout  eggs  are  single  but  they  lack 
the  sticky  quality.  They  are  covered  in  a 
bed  of  gravel  which  protects  them  from 
the  current  and  so,  of  course,  the  sticky 
quality  is  not  necessary. 

Almost  everyone  interested  in  fisheries 
work  knows  that  at  the  fish  hatcheries  eggs 
are  artificially  taken  from  certain  kinds  of 
fish.  Not  all  kinds  of  fish  lend  themselves 
to  this  operation.  The  eggs  of  trout,  pike, 
perch,  white  fish,  and  cisco  can  be  stripped 
or,  in  other  words,  artificially  squeezed  from 
the  parent  fish  and  fertilized  without  injury 
to  the  fish.  These  eggs  then  are  hatched 
in  special  containers  at  the  hatcheries.  Other 
species  such  as  the  yellow  perch,  catfish, 
and  others  come  forth  in  a gelatinous  mass 
and  do  not  lend  themselves  favorably  to  this 
method  of  fish  cultural  work.  Therefore, 
the  culture  of  these  eggs  at  the  hatcheries 
is  carried  on  under  entirely  different  methods 
than  is  the  case  in  which  the  eggs  can  be 
taken  from  the  fish. 


ALONG  THE  STREAMS 


Low  water  in  the  autumn  exposed  rock 
formations  in  the  Susquehanna  River  near 
Falmouth,  Lancaster  County,  which  geolo- 
gists said  probably  never  before  had  been 
seen  by  man.  Thousands  visited  the  scene. 
The  formations  were  “pot  holes”  up  to 
six  feet  in  depth.  Scientists  say  the  holes 
were  worn  in  the  rocks  by  countless  years 
of  erosion  by  the  currents  of  the  river. 


. Centre  Coimty  sportsmen  volunteered  for 
work  in  the  reconstruction  of  Beaver  Dam, 
near  Bellefonte,  to  provide  additional  fishing 
facilities  in  the  Seven  Mountain  area.  Plans 
for  restocking  the  water  with  fish  are  be- 
fore the  Nittany  Moimtain  Sportsmen. 


William  A.  Adair,  of  Johnstown,  fishing  off 
Wedgeport,  Nova  Scotia,  caught  a tuna 
weighing  727  pounds  which  he  landed  after 
a battle  lasting  two  hours.  George  E.  Thack- 
ray,  Sr.,  also  of  Johnstown,  accompanied  Mr. 
Adair.  The  two  sportsmen  caught  five  tuna, 
all  weighing  more  than  100  pounds. 


Under  orders  of  the  State  Sanitary  Water 
Board,  all  state-owned  institutions  will  be 
required  to  undertake  construction  of  sewage  | 
treatment  plants  by  July  1,  1948,  Dr.  Norris 
W.  Vaux,  state  secretary  of  health  and  board  | 
chairman,  announced.  The  order  applies  to  i 
all  those  institutions  which  do  not  have  ; 
treatment  works  or  which  are  not  diverting  , 
their  sewage  to  municipal  sewers. 


A group  of  baby  catfish,  consisting  of  a number  of  families. 
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Emergence  Tables 

By  CHARLES  M.  WETZEL 


of  the  most  practical  aids  to  a fly 
fisherman  is  a well-constructed  emerg- 
ence table.  This  table  by  the  way,  is  not 
one  of  those  affairs  which  indicate  the  hour 
and  the  day  when  fish  bite  best;  neither  is 
it  designed  as  a cure-all  for  all  your  fishing 
problems;  but,  if  used  intelligently  and 
wisely,  its  value  cannot  help  but  be  apparent. 

So  many  anglers  have  written  me  enthusi- 
astic letters  concerning  its  worth,  adaptabil- 
ity, and  ease  of  conversion  to  streams  in 
their  own  locality  that  I feel  it  should  have  a 
definite  place  in  the  angler’s  kit. 

Briefly,  the  value  of  the  table  can  be  de- 
scribed in  a few  simple  words.  Its  object 
is  to  supply  you  with  pre-determined  in- 
formation as  to  just  what  trout  stream  insects 
may  be  expected  over  the  water  on  the  days 
you  will  be  fishing.  The  table  will  also  serve 
as  a layman’s  means  of  identifying  the 
hatch. 

Anyone  can  construct  such  a table  for  his 
favorite  streams;  and,  if  it  has  been  properly 
prepared,  it  will  prove  invaluable.  We  plan 
oxir  trout  fishing  trips  by  it,  knowing  before- 
hand what  fly  we  can  expect  to  find  over 
the  water  when  we  arrive  there;  and,  if  we 
have  tied  our  imitations  correctly  and  the 
trout  took  the  fly  well  the  year  before,  then 
one  can  reasonably  hope  to  have  good  sport, 
providing  weather  and  stream  conditions  are 
right. 

This  emergence  table  has  proved  very 
practical.  I have  checked  the  arrival  of 
flies  over  the  same  water  year  after  year, 
and  the  date  of  emergence  varies  very 
slightly.  As  an  extreme  example,  one  cer- 
tain May  fly  appeared  over  the  same  water, 
and  always  on  the  same  date,  for  six  suc- 
cessive years. 

This  was  the  Yellow  Drake,  Ephemera 
varia,  which  could  always  be  noticed  flying 
over  the  waters  of  the  Middle  Creek,  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  evening  of  July  first. 

This  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule, 
for  one  can  hardly  hope  to  hit  it  so  closely; 
however,  the  variation  in  the  majority  of 
cases  will  prove  very  slight.  I could  site 
many  instances  to  show  that  is  a well  estab- 
lished fact,  but  will  content  myself  with 
just  one  more. 

On  Spring  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania — known 
far  and  wide  as  the  famed  Fisherman’s  Para- 
dise— the  Green,  Grey,  and  Black  Drakes, 
Ephemera  guttulata,  are  usually  over  the 
water  between  May  28  and  May  30. 

This  insect  corresponds  to  what  the  English 
call  their  May  fly,  while  here  in  the  east  it 
is  known  under  a variety  of  names.  In 
Central  Pennsylvania  it  is  locally  termed 
the  Shad  Flv  on  such  streams  as  the  Penns 
Creek,  Middle  Creek,  Fishing  Creek,  Spring 
Creek,  and  others,  while  in  the  Poconos 
and  Catskills  the  final  stage  of  the  insect  is 
known  as  the  Coffin  Fly. 

Regardless  of  such  colloquialisms,  the  in- 
sect should  be  known  under  its  rightful 
name  of  either  a Green,  Grey,  or  Black 
Drake,  not  Shad  Flies  or  Coffin  Flies,  which 
offer  no  clue  to  the  angler  as  to  what  stage 
the  insect  is  in.  After  all,  whv  should  it  be 
(Turn  to  Page  23) 


Common  Name 


liwV  Black  Stone  fly 
Re<l  QuiU 

Little  Black  Caddis 

Red  Lagged  March  fly 
Alder  fly 


Light  Slone  fly 
Black  Quill 


Early  Brown  Spinner 
Yellow  Spider 

Stone  fly 


Pale  Evening  Dun 
March  Brown 
I Great  Red  Spinner 


Green  Caddis 
Dark  Green  Drake 

Bronn  Drake 
C.rern  Duke 
Black  Drjk.- 
Grey  Drak*- 
Ginger  ljuil!  Dun 

Pale  F^ening  Spinner 

Kish  fly 

I Ginger  tjiiill  Spinner 
I Iron  Blue  Dun 

I Jenny  ''pinner 
I Orange  Crane  fly 
I Whirling  ( rane  fly 
I Brown 

I Golden  K\ed  (.auze  ^ ing 
I Blue  Bottle 
I While  Milh-r 
Saw  fly 

While  ('.lo\ed  Howdy 


Scientific  Name 


Tceniopteryx  jasciaia 

Iron  pleuraiis 
C.hirruirTha  otter ima 

Bibio  femorottis 
Sialis  infumata 


hoperla  stgnata 
Blasturus  cupidus 


BlasturuJ  cupidus 
Antocha  saxicola 

Perla  capitala 


F.phemereUa  dorothea 
Stenonema  vicorium 
Sterwnema  vicorium 


Hh\u<  ofihiltn  lobifcra 
Ilf  /na  re/  unnta 

llfxa^rnia  rcruri'nla 
F.phftntra  puttulata 
F phriiifTf!  puitulata 
h f'hfnifru  ^uliulula 
Stfnuntma  fuicum 

FphfmfnUn  dorothfo 

Fhauhoilfs  serrirorrus 

Stcrwriftiin  fus(  uni 
l.fplophlt  bia  johni^oni 

l.fplophlt  bia  johnsinn 
Tipul/i  hnornis 
T I pula  bflla 
phli>nurus  (jn*  bff 
t.br\  \npa  oci  ulala 
l.inilia  casar 
Fhxwstepama  pustulana 
Fttnlnnia  $p? 

I\itn\>hin  albomnnirata 


Habitat 


Approx,  e/n€r- 
fence  date  im 
climate  corrt- 
spondiAg  with 
Pnuisjloatu^t 


Fa; 

W.  Va. 

; Tenn.:  Maaa. ; 

N.  Y 

.;  Minn.;  Mo.;  Md.;  Kul 

Apr. 

IS 

N.  Y 

.;  Pa.; 

N.  J. 

Apr. 

16 

Pa.; 

Canada 

; N.  Y.;  Del.; 

Ind. ; 

Ga.;  Ma.;  Wash.;  N.  J. 

Apr. 

27 

Pa.; 

N.  Y.; 

N.  J. 

May 

1 

Quebec;  Nova  Scotia;  New 

Eng. 

; N.  Y.; 

; N.  J.;  Pa.;  Wash. 

Mich 

.;  III.; 

Minn.;  CAlifomia 

May 

1 

Pa. ; 

N.  Y.; 

Nova  Scotia 

May 

1 

Pa.; 

Ohio ; 

Nova  Scotia; 

Newfoundland;  111.:  Ont.; 

Que.;  Canada;  N.  Y.;  N.  H.; 

C.;  R.  I-;  N.  J.;  Maw.  May  15 

Same  as  above  May  16 

Well  disiribuied  throughout 
ilie  Northern  Hemisphere.  May  15 

N.  Y.;  Pa.;  Md.;  Mass.;  III.; 

Minn.;  Que.;  Ind.;  Mich.; 

Kansas;  Term.;  N.  C. ; Novi 

Nroha  May  15 

N.  Y.;  Pa.:  Quebec;  N.  H.; 

Tenn.:  New  Brunswick.  May  20 

Pa.;  Quebec;  N.  C.;  St, 
l-awTence  River.  May  20 

'"ame  as  above  May  21 


Pa.;  111.;  N.  N.  J.  May  22 

Pa.;  N.  .Ma-^.;  W.  \a.; 

Mull.;  .Maine.  May  20 

Same  as  above  May  23 

<Jue.»  N.  V;  Pa.;  Om.:  Tenn.  May  26 

Same  as  above  May  29 

^ame  a**  above  May  29 

Oni.,  Que.;  .\.  Pa.;  New 
Brun^wiik.  May  25 

N.  Pa.;  Que.;  N.  H.: 

New  Brunswick;  Tenn.;  N.  J.  May  25 

Pa.;  N.  .Md.:  Ga.:  Minn.; 

Ohio  May  28 

Oni.;  Que.;  N.  V.;  I*a.;  N.  B.  May  27 

N.  H.;  Que.;  Oni.;  V.; 

Pa.  May  28 

>dme  as  above  May  29 

\.  Y.;  Pa.;  N.  J.  May  31 

Pa..  N.  N.  J.  June  1 

Pa.;  N.  Que.:  Ont.:  N.  C.  June  I 

(^lmmonIy  distributed  ® 

(.ommonlv  distributed  \anablc 

C<»mmonlv  distribuie<l  June  15 

Pa..  N-  Y.;  Md.;  N.  J,  June  25 

Pa.;  N.  Y.:  Ont.:  N.  C.  June  27 


sttfitfrtcTia  ru^ramucolJto'^  Gntj  3 

Xtl0  N^» 

ran  c 

i ; » 

'-■r-t,  ■ : -..w  - 

Wi-'.;  ti.  rfyjnawod 

Yellow  >allv 


Golden  ''pinner 
I W illow  nf  Needle  flv 
Slone  K!v  Nvmph 


I Yellow  Drake 
While  < addi- 
Deer  flv 
I Green  Midge 
Black  Midgi- 
Scud 

Spotted  Si  dge 
Olive  Dun  Nvmph 


hoofria  hilincalit 


Foli»niunlhus  dtsttm  tiis 
l.fU'tra  prnndi\ 
iironfuria  Ixforias 


Fphitmra  tv/ri'/i 
l.t  pto,  • 11(1  fxtiuiMta 
r/iM  ^o;»\  I .ffii/f/v 
(.hirononiit^  nunhiliis 
< liirononiuy  l>•l•l}fr^l^ 
( fiwwitirus  mir\u\ 

II w/ru/'Mi  he  .v/o"i’fiir 

F-phen  -TiUa 


Ohio:  Newfoundland  to  Sas- 
kauliewan  and  N.  J-  to  Col. 
Tlie  common  Eastern  species 

N ^ Pa.;  W.  Va.;  Ohio 
Pa.;  N.  Y.;  N.  C;  N.  J. 

Pa.:  N.  Me  : N.  H.: 

Mass.;  W.  Va.;  Wis.;  Mich.; 

n!*Y.:  Miih.;  N M.;  Ont.;  Pa. 

Morula  to  ( anaiia 

Ka-lein  aii.l  .N..rllifrn  Slalf 

V.  V.:  N J ; Oni 
I'j  : N.  V.:  N.  J.:  Ont. 
l-a.;  N.  V, 

r.,.:  Wi-.;  N.  II  : N-  V : 

lliMl...n  Ha' ; Mnti  ; 111 
V;  I’a  ; Ind  : 

Hnin-"ick 


June  28 
June  28 
June  28 


June  29 
July  1 
July  2 
July  2 
July  4 

Mav  Sept. 
Variable 

May  Ifi 

May  25 


Emergence  table  from  the  book  Practical  Fly  Fishing  and  a former  Angler  article,  lM>th  by 
Mr.  Wetzel. 
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Susquehanna  Fishway  Study 
Gathers  Momentum 

Governor  James  H.  Duff  Wins  Approval  of  Maryland  To  Aid  the  Joint 

State  Government  Study 


By 

J.  ALLEN  BARRETT 

What  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  said 
to  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  has  long 
since  been  a foregone  social  conclusion — but 
— what  the  Governor  of  Maryland  recently 
said  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  was 
said  out  loud  and  comes  as  a ray  of  sunshine 
to  the  fishermen  in  the  vast  area  known  as 
the  Susquehanna  River  Basin.  That  the 
states  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  are  at 
long  last  realy  getting  together  in  a united 
effort  to  attempt  a study  for  the  solution  of 
a problem  which  we  hope  will  restore  the 
natural  ascension  of  migratory  fish  into  the 
Susquehanna  River;  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

In  his  determined  program  to  “clean-up” 
the  pollution  from  the  streams  and  rivers  in 
Pennsylvania,  Governor  James  H.  Duff  is 
ever  alert  to  improving  fishing  conditions 
and  is  letting  nothing  undone  in  his  stu- 
pendous crusade. 

Quick  to  sense  the  importance  of  suitable 
fish-ways  around  the  several  hydro-electric 
dams  on  the  lower  Susquehanna  River,  Gov- 
ernor Duff  displayed  his  extreme  interest  in 
House  Resolution  number  35  long  before  its 
introduction  in  the  1947  session  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature. 

House  Resolution  No.  35  to  which  the  fish- 
ermen in  the  vast  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
were  quick  to  “catch  on”  is  more  commonly 
known  among  fisherman  circles  as  the 
“Shoemaker  Fish-Way  Bill”  and  was  in- 
troduced by  Representative  George  C.  Shoe- 
maker, of  Ashland,  Schuylkill  County,  and 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  April  9,  1947. 

The  Resolution  directs  the  Pennsylvania 
Joint  State  Government  Commission  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  and  study  of  the  prob- 
lem of  constructing  fishways  around  the 
Conowingo,  Safe  Harbor  and  Holtwood  dams 
to  permit  fish  to  ascend  the  river  at  spawn- 
ing time  and  the  utilization  of  newly  de- 
veloped devices  for  preventing  the  loss  of 
fish  in  the  hydraulic  power  plants  on  the 
river  with  the  objective  of  restoring  both 
the  recreation  and  the  employment  creating 
possibilities  of  m'gratory  fish  which  once 
flourished  in  the  Susquehanna  River  and  its 
Tributaries  . . . The  Commission  is  charged 
with  making  a report  to  the  next  General 
Assembly. 

This  study  is  now  underway  and  is  being 
conducted  by  a committee  set  up  within  the 
Joint  State  Government  Commission  having 
as  its  Chairman,  Mr.  Shoemaker  himself, 
sponsor  of  the  Bill. 

Adding  to  the  momentum  of  the  work  of 
the  Committee,  Governor  Duff  is  exerting 
every  effort  and  influence  of  his  office  to  help 
iron  out  the  heretofore  insurmountable  prob- 
lem. Believing  that  he  as  a fisherman,  that 
he  who  is  so  much  interested  and  concerned 
with  cleaning  up  the  streams  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  being  depended  upon  for  action, 
he  quickly  sensed  the  opportunity  and  in  his 


duty  to  the  people  of  the  state  he  went  right 
to  the  Governor  of  Maryland  himself.  (The 
big  forbidding  breast  of  the  Conowingo  be- 
ing in  Maryland). 

“Governor  Duff  wemts  us  in  Maryland  to 
reopen,  as  it  were,  a highway  for  Shad  (and 
other  fish)  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,” — declared  Governor  Wil- 
liam Preston  Lane,  Jr.  of  Maryland.  “Gov- 
ernor Duff,  I am  happy  to  tell  you  . . . we 
in  Maryland  will  be  glad  to  send  your  share 
up  to  you.” 

Never  since  the  construction  of  the  Cono- 
wingo has  such  an  encouraging  message 
come  to  the  fishermen  of  Pennsylvania  from 
the  state  of  Maryland. 

Yes!  What  the  Governor  of  Maryland  said 
to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  opens  up  a 
new  frontier  not  only  from  the  all  import- 
ant angle  of  stream  clearance  but  also  from 
that  angle  of  pure  stream  companionship  so 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  Pennsylvania  sports- 
men, em  angle  which  may  some  day  lead  to 
the  restoration  of  the  natural  migration  of 
fish  into  a cleansed  Susquehanna  River  and 
it’s  tributaries. 

Speaking  before  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
Baltimore  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Harrisburg  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the 
Penn-Harris  Hotel  in  Harrisburg  on  Tues- 
day, October  28th,  1947,  Governor  William 
Preston  Lane,  Jr.  of  the  state  of  Maryland 
pointed  the  following  concluding  remarks 
of  his  address  to  Governor  James  H.  Duff, 
who  for  the  fishermen  of  Pennsylvania  im- 
mediately thanked  him  and  his  people  of 
the  great  state  of  Maryland. 

“.  . . There  is  another  highway  I would 
like  to  talk  about  tonight.  It  is  a highway 
in  which  I understand  my  friend.  Governor 
Diuff,  has  an  especial  interest.  With  our 
sister  state  of  Virginia,  we  have  been  doing 


some  work  on  the  approaches  for  the  last 
five  or  six  months.  Again  it  is  my  good 
fortune  to  report  progress.  For  those  of 
you  who  may  not  know  it,  I will  tell  you 
something  about  this  special  highway  which 
interests  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Governor  Duff  wants  us  in  Maryland  to  re- 
open as  it  were  a highway  for  shad  to  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  I 
am  told  by  a member  of  the  Maryland  Tide- 
water Fisheries  staff,  who  obtained  his  doc- 
torate with  a thesis  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
shad,  that  it  was  only  a matter  of  half  a 
century  or  less  ago  when  the  shad  could  be 
taken  in  the  Susquehanna  up  as  far  as  this 
very  city  of  Harrisburg. 

As  has  happened  in  so  many  other  cases 
the  shad  has  fallen  the  victim  of  man’s 
mechanical  artifices.  There  are  two  reasons 
why  shad  no  longer  get  up  in  the  Susque- 
hanna as  far  as  Harrisburg  to  spawn  in  the 
Spring.  With  our  sister  State  of  Virginia 
we  in  Maryland  are  now  attempting  to  re- 
move one  of  these  reasons.  Frankly,  the 
removal  of  this  one  of  the  reasons  would 
be  the  easier  task  so  I am  told.  The  other, 

I am  advised,  will  require  some  study  to 
determine  if  it  is  at  all  feasible  again  to 
have  shad  swimming  up  the  Susquehanna  to 
Harrisburg  in  the  annual  Spring  migration. 

As  man’s  ingenuity  for  entrapment  has  in- 
creased with  the  years,  the  fishermen  of 
Virginia  have  permitted  fewer  and  fewer 
of  the  roe-bearing  shad  to  make  an  unin- 
terrupted passage  through  the  shallow 
waters  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  the  shad  catch  in  Maryland  except  for  ’ 
a recent,  comparatively  small  upturn  has 
dwindled  in  our  waters  to  a frightfully  low 
figure  in  poxmds. 

I do  not  believe  I am  over  sanguine  when 
I say  that  the  talks  which  have  been  going 
on  for  some  months  between  the  conserva- 
tion fishery  authorities  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  are  going  to  produce  most  desirable  ! 
results.  I think  there  is  every  possibility  ; 

that  there  will  be  worked  out  between  the  ! 

two  states  a formula  which  again  will  per-  j 
mit  Maryland  to  enjoy  a reasonable  share  of 
the  shad  fishery  that  normally  would  be 
available  to  us  if  this  delicious  variety  of 
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Fishways  around  the  dams  on  the  lower  Susquehanna  River  was  the  all  important  topic  when 
Governor  William  Preston  Lane,  .Jr.,  of  Maryland  (left)  “broke  bread”  with  Governor  James  H. 
Duff  in  Pennsylvania’s  capital  city  recently. 
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seafood  was  not  halted  near  the  Virginia 
Capes. 

Governor  Duff,  I am  happy  to  tell  you 
that,  provided  the  shad  are  permitted  to 
come  up  to  us,  we  in  Maryland  will  be  glad 
if  possible  to  send  a share  on  up  to  you. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  second  reason 
why  shad  no  longer  may  be  taken  in  the 
Susquehanna  up  as  far  as  Harrisburg.  I do 
not  know,  and  I am  advised  by  an  expert 
on  the  life  and  habits  of  the  shad,  that  such 
information  is  now  available,  whether  this 
species  of  fish  can  adapt  itself  to  the  use  of 
fish  ladders,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  find  out.  There  is  no  reason  why 
as  a joint  effort  the  experts  in  such  matters 
in  the  conservation  agencies  of  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  cannot  explore  this  prob- 
lem and  come  up  with  the  answer.  I sug- 
gest, Governor  Duff,  that  representatives  of 
these  two  agencies  be  designated  by  you 
and  me  to  study  the  feasibility  of  getting 
shad  up  over  the  Conowingo  and  Holtwood 
Power  Dams.  I believe  that  the  Federal  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  would  be  pleased  to 
make  available  to  such  a group  its  experts 
who  have  devised  fish  ladders  that  have 
worked  successfully  on  some  of  the  dams 
in  the  Western  part  of  our  country.  I might 
say  that  Maryland  would  be  pleased  if  the 
answer  is  that  it  is  possible,  then  both 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  could  talk  to 
our  sister,  Virginia,  about  the  propriety  of 
letting  a little  more  of  the  shad  through  to 
Maryland,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  hurry 
them  on  up  to  you.” 


SPICE  OF  ADVENTURE 

(From  Page  3) 

merely  letting  loose  some  surplus  energy, 
but  as  the  soimd  increased  in  volume  and 
continued  we  decided  to  investigate. 

Then  above  the  clamor  came  the  whir 
of  a timber  rattler.  Bursting  through  a 
thicket,  we  found  Pappy  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  brook  clutching  his  ribs,  while 
his  fly-bedecked  hat  floated  slowly  down 
stream.  Bud  stood  as  if  frozen,  pointing 
to  an  old  pine  stump.  Half  coiled  across 
the  roots  lay  a magnificent  black  rattler 
with  head  erect  and  his  bells  going  at  a 
great  rate.  A blow  of  a limber  switch  broke 
his  neck,  and  the  head  was  quickly  severed 
with  a knife.  We  carried  him  back  to  the 
car.  Then  it  was  that  the  details  came  out. 

Bud  had  shouted  the  alarm  when  he 
located  the  rattler  but  standing  as  he  was 
on  the  high  bank  and  pointing  down  it  had 
seemed  to  Pappy  that  But  was  pointing 
directly  at  his  feet.  Pappy  jumped  out 
from  under  his  hat  and  had  jammed  his  ribs 
into  the  dead  end  of  a hemlock  branch. 
The  rattler  then  had  started  to  leave  the 
scene  but  had  delayed. 

It  took  some  time  to  convince  Pappy  that 
the  rattler  had  not  struck  him,  and  as  a 
result  of  his  experience  he  spent  the  after- 
noon in  his  boat  on  the  Moshannon  Lake 
rather  than  risk  another  such  experience  on 
the  stream  below.  Pappy  is  a rabid  trouter, 
and  the  fact  that  he  gave  up  an  evening 
on  the  stream  when  the  shad  hatch  is  on 
shows  how  badly  he  was  shaken. 

The  sequel  came  the  following  Saturday, 
when  after  much  argument  and  persuasion 
Pappy  agreed  to  accompany  us  to  the 
pasture  stretch  of  Spring  Creek.  This  only 
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on  condition  that  we  keep  him  away  from 
any  reptiles  that  might  inhabit  the  stream. 

When  we  arrived  the  water  was  rather 
clouded,  and  drys  were  out  of  the  question. 
Pappy,  because  of  a vision  defect,  is  handi- 
capped at  fishing  a single  small  wet  fly 
upstream,  which  seemed  to  be  the  successful 
method  of  the  day.  Soon  he  turned  to  the 
lowly  worm  and  landed  a pound  trout. 

Being  out  of  bait,  he  retired  to  the  bank 
and  turned  over  a stone  to  gather  the  worms 
beneath.  It  so  happened  that  as  he  clutched 
a fat  crawler  just  at  the  edge  of  the  grass 
his  hand  touched  a water  snake  that  had 
crept  into  the  taller  grass  to  hide.  Pappy 
let  off  a steam  whistle  yell  that  called  my 
attention  to  him. 

He  was  in  the  same  squatting  position  he 
had  been  in  while  hunting  worms  with  the 
exception  that  now  there  was  a good  three 
feet  of  atmosphere  between  his  feet  and 
the  sod.  From  that  time  until  dark  Pappy 
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stayed  in  midstream  and  every  so  often  we 
heard  his  cry:  “Hey  Bud,  Get  me  some  bait!” 
Now  I ask  you.  Doctor,  do  you  think 
Pappy  did  any  philosophizing  or  got  any 
rest  or  relaxation  from  those  trips? 

I believe  your  prescription  is  wrong  in 
theory  but  right  in  practice.  Instead  of 
rest  and  relaxation,  it  should  be  stimulation 
and  adventure.  These  are  the  things  that 
one  way  or  another  set  up  the  tone  of  the 
human  system.  Perhaps  you  have  been 
reading  Izzak  Walton  recently.  Your  ad- 
vice smacks  of  The  Complete  Angler.  Let’s 
rename  your  prescription  and  call  it  “The 
Spice  of  Adventure.” 


The  January  Cover 

Shown  is  a common  water  snake  with 
a brood  of  27  young  which  were  born  on 
September  24,  1947,  each  of  the  young 
measured  9 inches  at  birth. 


J.  W.  Henry,  R.  D.  1,  Willow  Street,  Pa.,  proudly  displays  the  two  fine  walleyed  pike  he  caught 
at  Safe  Harbor  on  October  8,  1947.  The  larger  of  the  two  measured  27  inches  and  weighed 
6 lbs.  and  ounces.  Safe  Harbor  Dam  is  owned  by  The  Safe  Harbor  Water  Power  Corp.,  and  it 
located  opposite  Lancaster  on  the  lower  Susquehanna  River  where  the  company  provides  many 
conveniences  for  the  comfort  of  fishermen. 
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Highways  to 

THE 

PENNSYLVANIA 

TURNPIKE 

By 

JAMES  R.  HAYES 

'T^HERE  is  a saying  in  sporting  circles  in 
our  town  that  the  most  complex  part  of 
any  fishing  trip  lies  between  one’s  starting 
point  and  arrival  at  the  stream.  In  many 
respects,  there  is  much  truth  to  such  a 
statement.  What  fisherman  has  not  ex- 
perienced the  nightmare  of  losing  his  route 
on  opening  day?  And  what  fisherman  has 
not  squinted  long  and  hard  at  a road  map, 
attempting  to  find  his  way,  realizing  all  the 
while  that  precious  minutes  of  fishing  were 
being  lost?  Indeed,  the  process  of  getting 
there  if  all  too  often  the  downfall  of  many 
an  otherwise  well -planned  trip. 

For  years  Pennsylvania  motorists  have 
been  getting  sneak  previews  of  our  “roads 
of  tomorrow,”  masterpieces  of  highway  con- 
struction still  in  the  blueprint  stage,  save 
one  completed  sample:  the  Pennsylvania 

Turnpike.  On  this  zenith  of  the  road  build- 
ing art  we  have  been  permitted  to  test  the 
zip  of  our  late  model  cars,  and  in  so  doing 
sigh  longingly  for  the  day  when  every 
road  promises  to  be  another  Turnpike.  Yes, 
ye  old  Dream  Highway  is  paying  off  in  many 
ways. 

Assuming  that  you  are  the  average  fisher- 
man, Turnpike-bound  for  your  favorite  trout 
haunt,  you  have  perhaps  noticed  cars  parked 
by  the  roadside  in  rather  deserted  spots. 
Or  perhaps  when  traveling  the  Turnpike 
you  have  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  water 
through  the  trees. 

In  passing  some  of  those  deep  valleys  of 
the  Alleghenies  or  Tuscaroras  you  may  have 
said  to  yourself:  “What  a grand  spot  for  a 
trout  stream!”  Granted  any  or  all  of  these 
suppositions,  you  have  witnessed  or  at  least 
suspected  the  presence  of  a most  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon. 

For  scarcely  was  the  Super  Highway 
opened  for  public  travel  when  Pennsylvania 
fishermen  began  to  realize  that  its  well- 
graded  path  was  affording  easy  access  to 
trout  and  bass  waters  heretofore  attainable, 
if  at  all,  only  by  rutted  and  unkept  country 
lanes  in  varied  degrees  of  passability. 

In  this  revelation  our  alert  anglers  realized 
an  answer  to  the  question — How  do  we  get 
there? — long  a source  of  bewilderment  to 
the  desk-bound  cosmonolitan  fisherman. 
From,  say,  downtown  Pittsburgh  to  a ren- 
dezvous with  the  brown  trout  of  Jacobs 
Creek — once  a full  day’s  expedition — -was 
found  to  be  no  more  than  a comfortable 
hour’s  drive  from  the  city.  Further  on,  the 
headwaters  of  Laurel  Hill  Creek,  in  Somer- 
set County,  awaited  discovery.  Indeed,  it 
was  soon  clear  that  this  wonder  road  had 
opened  a vast  new  region  of  little -touched 
fishing  waters;  and  the  news  spread  like  a 
chain  reaction. 

For  exploration’s  sake,  let  us  take  a trip 


Better  Fishing 

over  the  Turnpike,  considering  as  we  go  the 
fishing  possibilities  by  the  roadside,  leaving 
the  smoke  and  fog  of  Pittsburgh  behind  us, 
we  find  a clear  blue  sky  stretching  endlessly 
above  the  broad  white  lanes  of  concrete 
ranging  eastward  from  the  entrance  gate  at 
Irwin.  Eighteen  miles  beyond  Irwin  we 
come  to  Jacobs  Creek— so  named  for  an 
early  Colonial  settler  who  maintained  a 
cabin  in  that  vicinity — held  to  its  wander- 
ing course  by  a deep  valley. 

Numerous  pull-in  spots  may  be  seen  on 
this  stretch  between  Donegal  and  New 
Stanton  where  the  motoring  fisherman  can 
park.  We  slow  down  to  marvel  at  the  trout- 
ing  possibilities  of  the  Fall  Hole,  to  our  left, 
just  above  where  the  stream  passes  under 
the  road. 

Farther  on,  two  miles  east  of  Donegal, 
we  come  to  another  brown  trout  hideout — 
Indian  Creek.  Again  we  see  convenient 
pull-in  places,  provided  as  if  in  expectation 
of  the  thrill-bound  fisherman.  Once  parked 
and  with  gear  assembled,  the  angler  has 
only  to  high-jump  the  game  fence  to  be  by 
the  streamside. 

But  what  the  roadside  promises  in  West- 
moreland County  it  more  than  fulfills  in 
Somerset.  Five  miles  east  of  Laurel  Hill 
tunnel  we  come  to  the  headwaters  of  Laurel 
Hill  Creek,  long  famed  as  the  producer  of 
big  fish.  Three  species  of  trout  await  our 
lures  here:  browns,  rainbows,  and  native 

brookies.  And  if  Laurel  Hill  Creek’s  trout 
are  inclined  to  indolence,  we  have  only  to 
shift  gears  to  be  at  Stoney  Creek,  five  miles 
west  of  Allegheny  Mountain  timnel. 

Once  through  the  Allegheny  Mountain 
tunnel,  we  enter  a fisherman’s  paradise. 
Three  miles  east  of  the  tunnel,  above  New 
Baltimore,  we  arrive  at  Shurie  Hollow  Run, 
browns  and  brook  trout;  Breastwork  Run, 
browns  and  native  brookies;  and,  perhaps 
best  of  all,  the  headwaters  of  the  Raystown 
Branch,  heavily  salted  with  brown  trout. 

Leaving  Somerset  County  at  New  Balti- 
more, the  Raystown  Branch  in  full  flow 
joins  us  by  the  roadside  paralleling  the 
Turnpike  for  about  thirty-five  miles.  While 
this  stretch  of  the  Raystown  does  offer  some 


Smoothly  graded  curves  and  roadside  scenery 
make  The  Turnpike  a “must”  route  for  both 
the  fisherman  and  tourist. 


trout  fishing,  it  is  best  known  as  a small 
mouth  bass  and  pickerel  stream. 

As  many  of  the  waters  accessible  below 
this  point  offer  pickerel  fishing,  we  may  not 
stray  too  far  from  the  subject  by  putting 
in  a few  good  words  for  Esox  reticulatus, 
alias  duck-bill  pike,  snake,  jackfish,  and 
many  others.  This  slim  fighter  of  many 
names  is  badly  in  need  of  compliments, 
for  even  the  lowly  catfish  suffers  less  neglect 
than  the  pickerel. 

Few  fish  of  Pennsylvania  waters  can 
match  its  reputation  as  a plug  smasher; 
although  we  will  admit  its  fighting  methods 
to  be  somewhat  unorthodox.  Unlike  the 
jump-crazy  offensive  battle  of  the  bass 
family,  the  pickerel  sails  into  a lure  with 
the  thought  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  landed. 
More  often  than  not  it  is  right.  Once 
hooked,  the  pickerel  fights  a slow,  extremely 
confident  battle,  ever  sure  that  a last- 
minute  shake  will  tear  the  barbs  loose. 
Unfortunately,  it  often  does. 

Still,  the  pickerel  is  a blessing  to  the 
plug  fisherman,  who  must  spend  many  hours 
of  casting  before  winning  a strike  from  a 
bass.  In  pickerel  waters  that  plugger  will 


Bush  Creek,  famed  Fulton  County  brook  trout  stream. 
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From  Other  States 


have  his  rod  full  of  a slim,  strike-crazy 
fish  whose  capacity  for  assaulting  sporting 
shop  creations  is  exceeded  only  by  his  ability 
to  shake  the  hooks  loose  after  a few  jumps. 
Well,  some  do  and  some  don’t,  but  for 
plug  casting  thrills,  I like  ’em. 

Back  on  the  Turnpike  and  bearing  down 
on  Bedford  now,  we  come  to  Cove  Creek, 
two  miles  east  of  Bedford  exit.  Good  brown 
trout  fishing  here.  Another  mile  east  brings 
us  to  Dunning  Creek,  bass  and  pickerel 
water.  Driving  along  the  Turnpike  with  no 
markers  to  remind  us,  we  are  not  aware  of 
the  different  counties  as  we  pass  through 
them.  Nevertheless,  a glance  at  the  map 
shows  us  to  be  approaching  Fulton  County 
and  more  trout  streams. 

Brush  Creek  and  Wooden  Bridge  Creek, 
both  brook  trout  streams,  greet  us  from 
the  roadside  west  of  Hustontown,  in  Fulton 
County.  Little  need  be  said  for  either  of 
these  streams;  their  reputations  are  too 
well  known  to  require  comment. 

In  Franklin  County  we  pick  up  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Conococheague  Creek  three 
miles  east  of  Tuscarora  Mountain  tunnel. 


A husky  small  mouth  from  the  Conodoguinet 
Creek. 

The  creek  here,  paralleling  the  roadside  for 
several  miles,  offers  excellent  bass  and 
pickerel  fishing,  not  to  mention  rockba.ss, 
sunfish,  suckers,  and  others.  The  Conoco- 
cheague crosses  under  the  Turnpike  one 
mile  east  of  Willow  Hill  exit,  a good  place 
for  the  fisherman  to  begin  his  day.  Most 
of  this  water  is  within  hailing  distance  of 
the  Turnpike,  with  pull-in  spots  plentiful. 

With  the  end  of  our  journey  in  sight,  we 
leave  Franklin  County  for  some  bass  fishing 
in  Conodoguinet  Creek,  the  Turnpike’s 
closest  offering  to  desk -bound  Harrisburgers. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  this 
tongue-twisting  name  comes  from  the  Indian 
mecming  “continual  bends  for  a long  way,” 
certainly  a fitting  title  for  the  ever-rambling 
Conodoguinet. 

The  creek  passes  under  the  highway  about 
twelve  miles  west  of  Middlesex  and  courses 
quite  close  to  the  highway  at  several  points 
along  this  stretch.  And  after  trying  our 
luck  in  the  Conodoguinet,  we  pass  through 
the  final  toll  gate  and  onto  conventional 
roadways  again. 

Our  trip  is  over,  though  the  knowledge 
gleaned  will  remain — a sort  of  Turnpike 
fishing  file  to  beckon  us  when  the  call  of 
fast  water  again  arouses  our  angling  in- 
stincts. 


Great  progress  is  reported  by  the  state  of 
Minnesota  in  a campaign  to  end  stream 
pollution.  Cities,  villages,  and  industries  are 
working  on  plans  for  a wide  variety  of 
projects,  and  similar  work  is  imder  way  at 
all  state-owned  institutions. 

The  program  is  concentrated  on  the  main 
watersheds  of  the  commonwealth  and  is  un- 
der direction  of  a commission  headed  by 
Dr.  A.  J.  Chesley,  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  health. 


In  the  biological  laboratories  of  the  Institute 
of  Textile  Technology,  at  Charlottesville,  Va., 
study  of  the  problem  of  unclean  public 
waters  is  being  done  on  a new  angle. 

Waste  chemicals  from  textile  plants  are 
likely  to  pollute  streams,  and  the  industry 
is  seeking  to  remove  any  harmful  matter 
from  the  overflow  of  the  mills. 

There  are  some  1,200  textile  mills  in  the 
country.  Few  could  carry  on  such  a re- 
search project  alone,  but  through  the  insti- 
tute, established  to  serve  the  whole  industry, 
they  can. 

So  a visitor  finds  researchers  poring  over 
big  glass  tanks  of  fish.  Tests  are  made  of 
the  effect  of  waste  chemicals  on  the  fish. 


The  state  of  Maryland  also  is  tackling  the 
pollution  issue.  The  state  water  pollution 
control  commission  recently  adopted  a set 
of  principles,  launching  a program  calling 
for  the  following: 

1.  Gathering  sufficient  stream  samples  and 
analyzing  them  to  define  degree  of  pollution 
by  plants  and  municipalities. 

2.  Encouraging  the  larger  industries  to 
maintain  laboratories  and  personnel  in  de- 
veloping recovery  and  treatment  methods. 

3.  Requiring  municipalities  to  proceed  with 
the  installation  of  sewage-disposal  plants. 

4.  Obtaining  cooperation  between  indus- 
tries, real  estate  developers,  and  municipali- 
ties in  water  clean-up  programs. 

The  commission  also  has  launched  a broad 
publicity  program  to  acquaint  the  whole 
state  with  the  objectives  of  the  effort  and 
the  provisions  of  the  anti-pollution  law  re- 
cently enacted  in  the  state.  John  H.  McLain 
is  chairman  of  the  commission. 


Many  fishermen  fail  to  take  into  considera- 
tion that  fish,  like  people,  are  temperamental 
beings,  especially  about  the  food  they  eat, 
says  the  Ohio  Conservation  Bulletin.  Be- 
cause they  are  cold-blooded,  fish  have  no 
automatic  internal  temperature  adjustments, 
as  human  beings  do,  and  therefore  take  on 
the  same  body  temperature  as  that  of  the 
water  in  which  they  are  at  the  time.  The 
water  temperature,  therefore,  determines  the 
body  functions  of  the  fish — its  activities,  di- 
gestion, spawning,  and  feeding  habits. 

Each  species  of  game  fish  has  a particular 
range  of  water  temperatures  which  is  most 
comfortable  and  in  which  their  body  func- 
tions work  best.  Fish  wOl  go  to  water  of 
this  temperature  whenever  it  is  available  to 
them. 


Fish  are  like  robot  planes  in  that  their 
actions  are  governed  by  the  conditions  of 
water,  food,  living  quarters,  and  these  condi- 
tions in  turn  are  governed  by  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water. 


The  days  of  the  hatcheries  in  Ohio  are 
numbered,  writes  Carl  Debloom  in  the  Ohio 
Conservation  Bulletin.  Fish  propogation  will 
be  carried  on,  but  in  a more  sensible  way 
under  a plan  being  placed  into  operation  by 
the  division  of  conservation. 

Years  ago,  when  fish  hatcheries  were 
started,  fishermen  thought  it  was  the  answer 
to  more  fish.  But  it  did  not  bring  the  results 
expected  and  hoped  for  by  everyone. 

Under  the  new  program,  reports  Mr.  De- 
bloom, headwater  lakes  in  the  state  will  be 
used  as  fish  hatcheries.  Various  species  of 
fish  will  be  protected  in  these  lakes,  and 
near  them  will  be  holding  ponds. 

Also,  careful  checks  would  be  made  of  lake 
conditions  to  make  sure  that  conditions  were 
ideal  for  the  fish  in  them. 


One  of  the  largest  fish  hatcheries  in  the 
United  States  is  to  be  constructed  in  the 
state  of  Texas.  It  will  be  located  on  the 
San  Marcos  River,  30  miles  south  of  the 
city  of  Austin. 

All  told,  the  hatchery  will  include  92 
ponds  in  which  fish  will  be  raised.  The 
ponds  wiU  average  320  feet  each  in  length, 
and  the  complete  hatchery  is  expected  to 
cost  about  $250,000. 


Marine  life  in  Bikini  Lagoon  has  survived 
a year’s  atomic  radiation  with  almost  no 
noticeable  changes,  reports  Dr.  Leonard  P. 
Schultz,  curator  of  fishes  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Enormous  numbers  of  fish  and  other 
organisms  were  killed  by  the  experimental 
detonation  of  the  atomic  bombs  there,  but 
others  have  moved  in  from  the  sea,  and 
there  is  no  apparent  depopulation. 

Numerous  varieties  of  marine  have  been 
found  spawning  normally,  providing  no  evi- 
dence to  back  up  the  suspicion  that  radi- 
ation might  cause  sterility. 


Channel  catfish  being  stocked  by  the  West 
Virginia  Conservation  Commission  were 
tagged.  Some  of  them  traveled  from  40  to 
50  miles  before  being  caught. 


A new  law  in  California  provides  $3,000,000 
annually  for  three  years  for  fish  and  game 
management.  The  Associated  Sportsmen  of 
California  now  are  sponsoring  legislation  to 
increase  the  fishing  license  fee  by  $1  a year 
Eis  their  contribution  to  the  program. 


Tough  Spots  Are  Good 
In  fishing,  especially  for  pike  and  bass, 
waters  that  contain  the  worst  obstacles  of 
stumps,  weeds,  and  other  obstructions  often 
are  the  most  fruitful  of  all. 
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The  Mayflies 

By 

CARSTEN  AHRENS 


Few  creatures  are  as  meek  as  the  mayflies, 
i'hese  big-eyed,  many-veined-wLnged  insects 
nagically  appear  in  myriad  numbered 
warms  without  a sound  and  without  the 
lestruction  of  a single  leaf.  Suddenly  they 
ise  from  the  waters  where  their  nymphal 
)eriod  has  been  spent.  They  ride  the  breeze 
or  a few  hours  . . . mate  . . . lay  their 
ggs  . . . and  die.  Few  creatures  are  so 
ompletely  defenseless  as  these.  In  the 
iquatic  and  the  terrestrial  stages  they  are 
,t  the  mercy  of  numerous  predators;  only 
heir  tremendous  numbers  save  them. 

Occasionally  their  vast  numbers  make 
hem  a serious  problem  to  man.  I have  seen 
cres  of  lettuce  completely  buried  beneath 
nches  of  dead  and  decaying  mayflies.  Often 
he  shore  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  will 
lecome  actually  thick  with  their  bodies, 
naking  bathing,  boating,  and  fishing  im- 
)leasant  or  impossible.  Later  the  waves  and 
vind  will  roll  up  long  ridges  upon  the 
leaches,  and  the  odors  from  these  rotting 
vindrows  will  be  carried  for  miles.  Since 
hey  are  attracted  to  lights,  they  produce 
raffle  hazards;  the  roads  become  slippery 
vith  their  tire-crushed  bodies.  At  Port 
!ffinton,  Ohio,  I have  seen  piles  of  mayflies 
everal  feet  high  around  the  bases  of  the 
treet  lights. 

Unlike  the  butterflies  and  beetles,  the 
nayflies  make  poor  collections.  They  are 
arely  seen  in  insect  cases  on  display.  They 
ire  among  our  most  fragile  insects.  Prob- 
ibly  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  so  few 
>eople  know  them.  However,  the  mayflies 
if  North  America  have  been  quite  well 
tudied,  and  over  500  different  species  have 
>een  described  from  the  waters  north  of 
he  Rio  Grande. 

The  Nymph 

When  next  you’re  fishing  in  weedy  waters, 
ean  over  the  side  of  your  boat  and  examine 
he  submerged  vegetation.  You’ll  spot  may- 
ly  nymphs  without  too  much  trouble.  And 
ilthough  they  are  small,  you  will  find  much 
ibout  them  that  is  intriguing.  Attached  to 
he  head  are  long  antennae  that  take  turns 
triking  upward  and  downward  through  the 
vater.  Attached  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
)ody  are  three  banded  plumes.  There  are 
i dozen  or  more  gills,  two  to  a segment  of 
he  abdomen,  that  seem  constantly,  restlessly 
eeking  oxygen. 

While  you  are  watching  the  nymph,  you’re 
ipt  to  see  diving  beetles,  water  bugs,  striders, 
Iragon-  and  damsel-fly  nymphs,  minnows, 
alamanders  and  frogs,  snakes  and  turtles, 
iven  the  wading  birds,  and  they  are  all 
ooking  for  the  nymphs,  too.  The  world  of 
he  mayfly  nymph  is  crowded  with  enemies 
gainst  which  it  has  no  weapons.  Perhaps 
ts  protective  coloration  during  this  stage 
las  kept  it  from  extinction.  It  preys  on  no 
mailer  animal  but  seems  to  be  a complete 
’^egetarian,  consuming  microscopic  plants 
ike  the  diatoms  and  spirogyra  or  the  decay- 
ng  parts  of  the  higher  plants. 

A mayfly  lives  from  a few  months  to  sev- 


eral years,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  life 
is  spent  in  the  nymph  stage  which  is  aquatic. 
It  is  encased  in  a transparent  skin  that  splits 
down  the  back.  The  insect  crawls  through 
the  opening,  abandons  its  old  skin  and  de- 
velops a new  one.  This  may  occur  20  or 
more  times  during  its  life.  The  rapidity  with 
which  these  moults  occur  depends  on  the 
abundance  of  food  and  the  temperature  of 
the  water.  The  winter  months  are  spent  in 
this  stage;  the  nymph  buries  itself  in  the 
ooze  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond. 

During  the  following  spring  or  summer, 
the  nymph  becomes  an  adult.  It  changes 


from  a water  to  an  aerial  creature.  It  ceases 
to  breathe  with  gills.  The  eyes  increase  in 
size  but  the  antennae  are  radically  reduced 
in  length.  Where  there  were  tiny  pads  that 
gave  the  nymph  a rather  humpback  appear- 
ance, transparent  wings  develop.  The  insect 
develops  sexually.  It  takes  its  last  mouthful 
of  food. 

The  Adult 

When  a mayfly  ends  its  final  moult,  it  rests 
on  the  cast-off  skin  that  floats  on  the  water. 
For  a short  time  its  new  wings  are  wet  and 
droopy,  but  they  quickly  expand  and  dry. 
The  legs  stretch  out;  they’re  much  longer 
than  the  aquatic  legs.  If  its  raft  is  agrovmd, 
the  mayfly  will  drag  itself  to  shore;  if  it  is 
near  some  water  plant  like  a cattail,  the 
creature  will  crawl  up  the  stem;  if  it  is  in 
open  water,  it  will  flutter  upward  to  the 
nearest  support.  Some  species,  while  still 
nymphs,  crawl  from  the  water,  and  trans- 
formation occurs  on  stones  or  lily  pads. 

(Turn  to  Page  18) 


A WORD  ABOUT  FLIES 

(From  Page  2) 

creel  full  of  trout.  The  answer  was  “a  black 
gnat  fished  wet.” 

I have  never  taken  many  fish  on  black 
gnats,  and  that  may  be  the  reason  I gave  no 
more  than  a cursory  glance  at  he  hatches 
of  these  insects  that  all  day  had  been  hover- 
ing about  the  inshore  boulders.  My  com- 
panion had,  and  since  he  had  failed  to  notice 
any  flying  over  the  stream  or  floating  on  it, 
concluded  that  after  completing  their  life 
cycle  they  were  being  washed  along  under 
the  surface.  He  figured  the  momentum  of 
the  trout  as  they  rose  from  the  bottom  to 
take  the  drifting,  submerged  fly  would  some- 
times carry  them  to  the  surface  in  a swirl. 
Thus  the  problem  of  the  rising  fish  was 
answered. 

This  is  not  an  unusual  situation,  and  it 
might  be  well  at  this  point  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  before  changing  to  a dry 
fly  the  character  of  the  rise  should  be  care- 
fully studied  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  fish  are  actually  feeding  from  the  water’s 
surface. 

To  continue,  I was  fortunately  able  on  this 
occasion  to  test  the  soundness  of  my  friend’s 
reasoning.  There  was  still  an  hour  left  be- 
fore darkness.  In  that  hour,  using  the  black 
gnat  wet,  I landed  four  fine  Rainbows,  one 
of  them  the  largest  of  the  day  caught  by 
any  of  our  party.  The  correctness  of  the 
diagnosis  was  further  emphasized  by  three 
other  fishermen  who  had  joined  us  and  were 
busy  whaling  away  with  their  pet  lures,  but 
all  to  no  avail.  They  drew  blanks. 

Fishing  from  midseason  to  the  close  pre- 
sents a more  difficult  problem  in  limiting 
one’s  choice  of  flies.  During  this  period  the 
insect  life  of  our  eastern  streams  is  at  its 
zenith.  To  try  to  match  and  fish  all  of 
prevailing  patterns  would  keep  you  busy 
changing  your  fly  about  every  ten  minutes. 
Actually  the  matter  is  not  so  difficult. 

I have  noted  that  by  far  the  majority  of 
these  insects  are  one  of  two  colors  and  one 
of  two  shades  of  that  color.  They  are  either 
light  tan  or  dark  brown,  or  light  or  dark 
grey.  On  occasion,  such  as  previosly  cited 
on  the  Connecticut,  the  day’s  predominant 
color  may  be  black,  and  sometimes  the 
yellowish  Pale  Evening  Dun  or  even  the 
Yellow  May  may  show  himself.  With  these 
facts  in  mind,  I have  found  that  a properly 
fished  Light  or  Dark  Cahil  or  Light  or  Dark 
Hendrickson,  as  the  case  might  be,  will 
cover  the  field. 

Quill  bodies  may  prove  slightly  more 
effective  up  to  midsummer.  The  exceptions 
mentioned  are  so  readily  distinguished  either 
in  the  air  or  on  the  water  that  it  is  no 
trick  to  spot  them  and  promutlv  make  the 
required  change.  Besides  which,  barring 
the  black  gnat,  they  rarely  prove  effective 
when  fished  other  than  dry. 

The  question  of  when  to  fish  dry  or  wet 
is  of  some  importance.  Unless  a hatch  is 
on,  your  best  bet  is  a wet  fly.  Even  under 
these  conditions  I have  seen  an  expert  at 
the  submerged  lure  match  his  creel  against 
that  of  a dry  flier.  One  must  be  really 
good  at  the  wet  fly  to  do  this.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  this  method  of  fishing,  in  my  opinion, 
requires  a more  efficient  technique  and 
greater  ability  than  when  using  a floater. 
After  that  remark,  someone  had  better  res- 
cue me  from  the  “purist.” 
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Sometimes  the  smallest  fly  will  prove  effective  on  big  and  heavy  water  such  as  this. 


Naturally,  if  you  actually  see  a trout  take 
a floating  insect,  it  is  pretty  certain  he’ll 
take  a dry  fly.  However,  just  for  the  ex- 
perience, properly  present  him  with  the 
same  fly  in  a wet  pattern,  and  the  chances 
are  he  will  also  take  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  clear  water  on  the  low  side  with  a brightly 
shining  sim  and  no  rising  fish,  your  chances 
of  raising  a fish  with  a floater  are  much 
better  even  than  if  you  try  to  dredge  for  him. 

I think  this  is  true  primarily  because  of 
mechanical  reasons  rather  than  because  of 
the  trout’s  preference  for  surface  feeding. 
It  is  much  easier  to  present  a dry  fly  to  a 
trout  without  creating  a disturbance  of  the 
water,  a shadow,  or  unnatural  motion  than 
it  is  a wet  one.  Under  the  conditions  men- 
tioned, these  factors  are  of  paramoimt  im- 
portance. 

Of  course,  there  are  occasions  when  trout 
are  madly  feeding  on  a heavy  hatch  and 
won’t  pay  much  attention  to  the  sunken  lure 
or  (sadder  yet),  even  to  a poor  imitation  of 
the  natural.  At  such  a moment  you  are 
apt  to  sorely  need  a well  stocked  fly  hook. 
However,  an  examination  of  the  floating  fly 
will  estimate  any  need  for  confusion  as  to 
what  pattern  is  required. 

Up  to  now  the  discussion  has  centered 
on  patterns,  but  there  are  times  when  size 
is  of  importance.  As  in  the  case  of  the  type 
of  fly,  the  stream  will  usually  tell  you  the 
correct  size  to  use.  It  is  not  difficult  to  note 
whether  the  prevailing  insect  life  approxi- 
mates the  popular  10  or  12  or  the  minute 
14  or  16. 

I don’t  think  anyone  can  go  far  wrong  if, 
deciding  to  stock  only  one  size,  you  select 
No.  12.  Early  in  the  season  the  10  might 
prove  better  and  in  midsummer  the  14  more 
effective.  The  point  is,  however,  that  there 
should  be  no  reason  for  hesitation  in  select- 
ing the  proper  size.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  use 
the  smaller  sizes  at  any  time  they  cor- 
respond to  such  natural  ones  that  are  in 
evidence. 

During  late  Jime,  July,  and  August,  for 
some  reason  I do  not  know,  I have  always 
taken  the  largest  fish  on  the  smallest  fly,  and 
this  goes  for  Atlantic  salmon  as  well  as 
trout  Furthermore,  I can  remember  a 


blustery  early  spring  day  on  the  WUlowenoe. 
The  water  was  high  and  mud  colored  and 
my  creel  empty.  I was  disconsolately  stand- 
ing on  the  bank  watching  the  uninviting 
“cafe  au  lait”  slide  and  gurgle  along  when  I 
noticed  a dimple  break  its  surface. 

In  a few  more  minutes  the  whole  muddy 
affair  looked  as  if  it  had  the  smallpox.  At 
any  rate,  I laid  myself  prone  on  my  stomach 
and  literally  stuck  my  nose  in  the  river  to 
try  to  make  out  what  was  taking  place. 

It  took  quite  awhile  before  I was  able  to 
distinguish  the  myriads  of  No.  14  dark  olive 
quills  that  were  cockily  riding  that  muddy 
flood.  Even  then  it  was  hard  to  believe 
that  trout  were  actually  rising  from  that 
highly  discolored,  swollen  stream  to  these 
small  flies.  However,  there  was  no  denying 
the  visible  evidence,  so  despite  the  ridicu- 
lous aspect  of  the  picture  I rigged  up  a suit- 
able dry  fly  leader  and  a No.  14  Dry  Dark 
Olive. 


With  the  temperature  around  45  degrees, 
a dried  pea  soup  river  at  flood,  and  a blust- 
ery wind  to  fight,  I caught  my  limit  on  that 
No.  14  dry  fly.  The  corollary  to  this  episode 
is  to  trust  nature,  remember  what  she  has 
told  you,  and  don’t  trust  yourself.  Re- 
member you  live  in  the  open  air  and  not 
in  the  water  where  the  fish  live.  Conditions 
are  not  the  same  there  as  where  you  are, 
nor  do  the  trout  react  the  same  to  similar 
conditions  as  you  do. 

So  far  no  mention  has  been  made  of 
bucktails  and  spinners.  They  are  undeni- 
ably useful  and  essential.  In  fact,  brown 
and  white,  gold  or  silver  bodied  bucktails 
are  my  favorite  lures.  Nevertheless,  the 
stream  most  times  tells  me  quite  definitely 
when  they  are  not  wanted  by  the  trout. 

Contrary  to  most  thoughts  on  the  subject, 
their  use  should  not  be  determined  by  type 
or  condition  of  water.  Throughout  the  sea- 
son I have  caught  fish  on  a bucktail  in  low 
and  high  water,  in  the  rapids,  in  the  runs, 
and  in  absolutely  motionless  water  as  well 
as  in  sun  or  shade.  Regardless  of  the  con- 
dition or  type  of  water,  if  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season  no  insect  life  of  any  kind, 
as  is  often  the  case,  is  noticeable,  use  a 
bucktail  or  preferably  a spinner.  The  fish 
are  deep  and  feeding  near  the  bottom.  This 
condition  also  frequently  occurs  in  sum- 
mer, particularly  during  hot  spells.  Day 
after  day  I have  seen  the  streams  devoid 
of  insect  life  except  possibly  for  a half  hour 
just  after  dark.  At  such  times  the  buck- 
tail,  fished  with  a long  line  and  leader,  is 
absolutely  deadly.  What’s  more,  it  will  in- 
variably stir  the  larger  fish  to  action  again. 
I reiterate,  fish  the  pools  with  it  as  well  as 
the  rapids  and  don’t  overlook  the  head  and 
tail  of  boulders.  Remember,  though,  the 
bucktail  and  spinners  will  “down”  trout  if 
used  when  they  are  feeding  on  flies. 

Before  closing,  I would  like  to  mention 
the  fact  that  four  of  the  patterns  so  far  dis- 
cussed, as  well  as  the  bucktails,  are  equally 
effective  for  salmon  as  for  trout,  and  now  I 
can’t  resist  sticking  my  neck  out  and  pre- 
senting that  controversial  list  of  staples. 


MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS 

OPTIONAL  ADDITIONS 

SIZE 

SIZE 

10  & 14 

10  & 14 

Patterns 

Patterns 

• Cahill  Dark  and  Light,  Wet  and  Dry 

Quill  Gordon.  Wet  and  Dry 

* Hendrickson  Dark  and  Light,  Wet  and  Dry 

Dark  Olive  Quill 

• Bucktail  Brown  and  White  (size  8) 

Iron  Blue  Dun 

Silvered  Bodied 

• Blue  Dun 

Black  Gnat,  Wet  only 
Pale  Evening  Dun.  Dry  only 

• Bucktails.  Black  and  White 
Brown  with  yellow  body 

SUMMARY 

SUMMARY 

Total  of  4 patterns  in  2 sizes 

5 patterns  in  2 sizes  wet 

Dry  and  Wet 

6 patterns  in  2 sizes  dry 

1 Bucktail  in  1 size 

2 bucktails  in  1 size 

Total  9 lures 

Total  24  lures 

To  this  may  be  added  size  12 

To  this  may  be  added  size  12 

Complete  set 

Dry  Flies 

Total  Wet  Flies 

10  patterns  in  3 sizes — 30 

9 patterns  in  3 sizes  

3 bucktails  

1 Spinner  

31 

GRAND  TOTAL  OF 

EFFECTIVE  OUTFIT 

5 dozen  flies 

• Effective  on  Salmon. 

and  1 Spinner 
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Among  the  Sportsmens  Clubs 


More  than  150  members  attended,  in 
Reading,  the  twenty-second  annual  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Division  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  Ernest 

Swanger,  of  Lebanon;  first  vice  president, 
Hayes  Liston,  of  Uniontown;  second  vice 
president,  H.  C.  Connor,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia; 
third  vice  president,  J.  H.  Coffman  of  York, 
and  treasurer,  E.  Frank  McConnell,  of 
Stewartown. 


Jack  Rapp  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Fairchild  Sportsmen’s  Club,  in  Warren 
County.  Other  officers  are  Benny  Malec, 
vice  president;  LaRue  Croman,  treasurer, 
and  Merle  Jackson,  secretary.  Plans  are 
being  discussed  for  construction  of  a club- 
house on  the  organization’s  property  at 
Sandstone  Springs. 


A membership  campaign  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Beccaria  Sportsmen  Associa- 
tion. Doubling  of  the  roster  is  the  goal. 


A banquet  is  planned  for  early  spring 
by  the  Armstrong  County  Sportsmen’s 
League. 


Membership  in  the  Indiana  County  Fish 
and  Game  Association  has  shovm  an  in- 
crease of  about  300  per  cent,  with  only  two 
clubs  in  the  coimty  not  affiliated  with  the 
group. 


THE  MAYFLIES 

{From  Page  16) 

Life  for  the  aerial  mayfly  is  quite  as  full 
of  dangers  as  was  its  aquatic  existence. 
Song  birds  congregate  on  the  shores  to  await 
the  emergence  from  the  water  for  at  this 
time  the  insects  are  soft  and  succulent  mor- 
sels. Often  a bird  is  so  stuffed  with  may- 
ffies  that  not  another  can  be  crammed  in- 
side . . . the  long  cerci  wave  dejectedly  in 
the  air  beyond  the  beak.  Spider  webs  take 
a fantastic  toll  and  often  break  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  struggling  prisoners.  But  the 
‘meek  shall  inherit  the  earth,”  and  the  may- 
flies appear  each  year  in  rmcountable 
numbers. 

The  adnilt  is  an  insect  with  sometimes  one, 
nut  usually  two  pairs  of  clear  wings.  In 
some  species  there  is  a definite  color  pattern 
that  is  constant  enough  to  aid  in  identiflca- 
;ion.  The  creature  breathes  through  open- 
ngs  or  spiracles;  there  are  two  pairs  of  these 
hrough  the  thorax  and  eight  pairs  in  the 
Irst  eight  segments  of  the  abdomen.  The 
itrophied  mouth-parts  are  useless  and  mask- 
ike  in  appearance.  The  elementary  canal 
las  no  further  food  fimction  so  fills  with 
iir  and  aids  the  insect  in  flight.  It  gives 
nouyancy  in  egg-laying  when  the  female 
•ests  on  the  water.  From  the  terminal  seg- 
nents  of  the  abdomen  wave  two  or  three 
nany- jointed,  slender  tails  or  cerci.  These 
ire  often  twice  the  length  of  the  entire  in- 


A membership  drive,  seeking  to  increase 
the  enrollment  from  the  present  730  to  at 
least  1,000,  has  been  begun  by  the  Windber 
Rod  and  Gun  Club.  The  club  recently  ac- 
quired a sound  movie  projector  for  use  at 
its  regular  meetings. 


Boy  Scouts  of  Troop  318  were  guests  of 
members  of  the  Arnold  Sportsmen’s  Club  at 
their  annual  fish  fry. 


The  eighth  annual  banquet  of  the  Buffalo 
Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association  was  held 
in  the  West  Grade  Presbyterian  Church, 
with  Dr.  C.  M.  Long,  of  Oakmont,  acting 
as  toastmaster.  The  theme  of  the  speeches 
and  entertainment  was  the  hunting  of  small 
game. 


The  Rod  Wood  Gun  Club  is  a new  organ- 
ization of  sportsmen  in  Bradford  County. 
Officers  are:  President,  Richard  Vanderpool; 
vice  president,  Samuel  Wells;  secretary, 
Eugene  Barrett;  treasurer,  Richard  Barrett, 
and  directors,  J.  E.  Titchen,  Wayne  Gowan, 
Marshall  Hoover,  Patrick  Barrett,  Frank 
Hardenstine,  and  Roy  Jennings.  The  club 
was  organized  with  30  members. 


Steve  Emmanuel,  of  Luzerne  County,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Northeastern 
Division,  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs. 


sect.  The  first  pair  of  legs  are  double  the 
length  of  the  others  and  are  carried  extend- 
ing forward  as  though  to  counterbalance 
the  weight  of  the  long,  rearward -extending 
cerci.  The  male  has  a pair  of  sturdy  clasp- 
ing organs  for  holding  the  mate  during  copu- 
lation. 

Usually  the  first  day  in  the  life  of  the 
yoimg  adult  is  spent  almost  motionlessly 
clinging  to  a tree  or  some  other  support. 
At  this  time,  the  final  moult  occurs.  Build- 
ings are  at  times  so  completely  covered  with 
mayflies  that  one  can’t  tell  the  color  of  the 
paint  or  the  type  of  roofing.  They  will  not 
fly  from  their  perches  xmless  they  are 
roughly  disturbed  or  are  struck  by  a strong 


light.  A friend  of  mine  tells  of  building  a 
bonfire  on  a sandbar  near  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Shortly  after  the  flames  sent  a circle  of  light 
into  the  night,  mayflies  appeared  from  all 
directions.  The  sand  for  a hundred  feet 
around  the  fire  was  thickly  carpeted  with  the 
insects.  Thousands  of  the  creatures  flew 
into  the  flames  and  finally  smothered  the  fire. 
The  air  was  heavy  with  the  stench  of  the 
frying  insects.  Repeated  attempts  to  build  a 
fire  were  useless,  and  the  party,  completely 
clothed  with  mayflies,  left  the  sandbar  in 
disgust. 

On  the  second  day  of  their  terrestrial  life, 
mayflies  mate  and  death  follows  almost  im- 
mediately. But  first  comes  the  mating  dance. 
Thousands  of  males  take  to  the  air.  Each 
swings  upward  into  the  breeze  for  a few 
inches,  and  then  he  allows  gravity  and  the 
breeze  to  carry  him  back  to  the  first  posi- 
tion. This  is  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
and  when  the  air  as  far  as  one  can  see  is 
filled  with  the  rising  and  falling  insects,  it 
is  a sight  not  soon  forgotten.  Now  and 
then  a female  flies  into  the  dancing  group. 
She  is  instantly  joined  by  one  of  the  males 
and  they  leave  the  swarm  in  tandem. 

After  mating,  the  female  deposits  her 
eggs  unaccompanied  by  the  male.  Some 
species  merely  drop  the  entire  egg  mass 
into  the  water  at  one  time.  Some  frequently 
and  briefly  alight  on  the  water  and  let  the 
current  wash  away  a few  eggs  at  a time. 
A third  group  actually  crawls  down  below 
the  surface  and  attaches  the  eggs  to  rocks 
and  debris  on  the  bottom.  After  aU  the  eggs 
are  laid,  they  fall  into  the  water  face  down- 
ward with  outspread  wings  that  make  feeble 
ripples  to  spread  shoreward.  And  the  brief 
adult  life  is  ended. 

The  eggs  are  curious  objects  and  they 
differ  greatly  in  different  species.  While  all 
of  them  are  generally  round,  some  are 
richly  sculptured  and  others  are  highly 
ornamented  with  knobs,  caps,  and  extensions 
of  all  kinds.  These  extensions  are  usually 
elastic  and  tipped  with  an  adhesive  sub- 
stance that  gives  anchorage  and  prevents  the 
eggs  from  being  buried  in  the  silt  or  car- 
ried away  by  the  current. 

The  scientific  name  for  the  mayflies  is 
Ephimerida.  It  comes  from  the  word, 
ephemeral,  and  implies  that  the  insect  is 
apt  to  fade  quickly  or  even  to  disappear 
while  one  is  watching  it.  The  brevity  of  the 
adult  life  has  caused  many  a philosopher 
and  more  would-be  philosophers  to  rise  the 
insect  as  an  example  of  the  general  transi- 
toriness of  existence. 


Brown  trout  caught  by  State  Police  Corporal  Jack  Rasavage,  SykesvUle,  Pa.,  In  Bald  Eagle 
Creek,  the  fish  measured  28^  inches  in  length  and  weighed  IVz  lbs.  The  fish  was  caught  April  17, 
1947,  on  a minnow  and  put  up  a struggle  for  40  minutes. 
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MIGRATING  MACKEREL 

(From  Page  8) 

between  Chesapeake  Bay  cind  Cod  Bay.  The 
average  female  produces  500,000  eggs. 

Studies  on  the  spawning  grounds  have 
shown  infant  mortality  to  be  very  high,  but 
'the  fish  that  survive  the  early  stages  grow 
rapidly  and  spawn  for  the  first  time  when 
two  years  old  and  12  to  16  inches  long. 
Violent  year  to  year  variations  in  the  catch 
of  this  species  are  at  least  partly  the  result 
of  wide  variation  in  the  size  of  annual 
broods.  Fluctuations  in  catch  are  also 
caused  by  variation  in  habits  of  the  fish, 
resulting  from  changing  environment. 

Variations  in  the  availability  of  mackerel 
msike  this  fishery  an  unusually  great  gamble, 
even  for  the  traditionally  uncertain  fishing 
industry.  This  appears  to  be  a big  factor 
in  recent  years  for  the  limited  size  of  the 
fleet  and  consequently  the  catch. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
Life  of  the  mackerel  is  the  period  it  spends 
in  the  nursery  of  the  sea.  The  mackerel 
starts  out  on  its  vagabond  life  as  a trans- 
parent egg  about  the  size  of  a pinhead. 
Later  it  will  drift  helplessly  in  the  currents 
as  a tadpole -like  larva  that  cannot  keep 
itself  upright. 

During  these  stages  of  infancy  the  young 
mackerel  becomes  a member  of  the  so-called 
plankton,  that  being  the  name  given  to  the 
drifting  community  of  oddly  assorted  crea- 
tures and  microscopic  plants  in  the  upper 
layers  of  the  sea. 

During  a part  of  each  year  this  plankton 
is  made  up  of  a hodge-podge  of  the  eggs  of 
many  various  fishes,  barnacles,  starfish,  mol- 
lusks,  as  well  as  hordes  of  the  small  animals 
which  form  an  important  source  of  food  for 
grown  fish. 

Later  the  eggs  of  all  the  various  forms  are 
hatched  and  the  yotmg  mackerel  must  con- 
tend with  his  natural  enemies  that  abound  in 
these  surface  waters.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  foes  are  the  small  glass 
worms  that  prowl  through  the  drifting 
plankton,  or  the  destructive  comb  jellies 
which  sweep  the  water  practically  clear  of 
fish  eggs  and  larvae  where  they  swarm  in 
large  ninnbers. 

The  mackerel  egg  is  about  one-twentieth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  is  buoyed  up  by 
an  oil  globule  so  that  it  floats  near  the  sur- 
face. 

When  water  temperatures  on  the  spawning 
grounds  are  normal,  the  larval  mackerel — 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long — hatches 
in  about  a week.  About  four  weeks  after 
hatching  the  yoimg  mackerel  develops  fins 
like  those  of  the  adult  fish  and  for  the  first 
time  is  able  to  swim  against  the  currents. 
This  so-called  “post-larval”  period  lasts 
about  six  weeks,  making  the  total  period  of 
infancy  some  11  weeks  in  duration. 

The  southern  Atlantic  Coast  yields  two 
more  well-known  relatives  of  the  mackerel; 
namely,  the  Spanish  mackerel  and  the  King- 
fish  or  King-mackereL  The  Spanish 
mackerel,  concentrated  along  the  east  coast 
of  Florida  in  the  winter,  produces  an  annual 
catch  of  aroimd  8,000,000  poimds  and  is 
taken  mostly  with  gill  nets.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  sport  fishes  of  the  South. 

Spanish  mackerel  live  almost  entirely  at 
the  surface.  Traveling,  they  move  in  schools 
and  are  easily  seen  at  the  surface  as  they 
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pursue  their  food  or  clear  the  water  in 
apparently  playful  leap>s.  Schools  of  men- 
haden are  the  principal  source  of  food  for 
the  predatory  Spanish  mackerel.  It  is  con- 
sidered a very  beautiful  fish,  with  its  pre- 
dominating deep  blue  coloring  with  irrides- 
cent  tones  of  gold  and  purple  on  the  back 
and  sides  and  silvery  below,  while  along 
the  flanks  are  three  irregular  rows  of  gold 
spots. 

In  Florida,  where  most  of  the  commercial 
catch  is  made,  fishermen  take  the  Spanish 
mackqerel  in  gill  nets  and  purse  seines. 
Most  of  the  gill  netting  is  done  at  night, 
because  the  fish  are  unable  to  see  the  net 
in  the  darkness  and  are  more  likely  to  gill 
themselves.  The  boats  carry  powerful 
searchlights  to  aid  the  crews  in  locating 
fish.  When  the  mackerel  are  sighted,  the 
fishermen  set  their  nets  around  the  school 
as  quickly  as  possible,  marking  its  position 
by  lanterns  mounted  on  cork  floats. 

The  next  step  is  to  frighten  the  fish  as 
much  as  possible,  causing  them  to  plunge 
against  the  net  and  become  entangled  by 
their  gillcovers  in  its  meshes.  This  is  done  by 
splashing  in  the  water  with  oars,  or  by 
rowing  directly  into  the  space  enclosed  by 
the  nets.  Although  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  fish  from  swimming  deep  and 
escaping  tmder  the  nets,  their  habits  are 
such  that  they  ordinarily  remain  at  the 
surface,  either  gilling  themselves  or  escaping 
over  the  cork  line. 

The  King  mackerel,  much  larger  in  size 
than  the  Spanish  mackerel,  is  taken  along 
both  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts  by  jigging 
with  hand  lines  and  with  heavy  gill  nets, 
chiefly  off  Florida.  It,  too,  is  an  important 
game  fish  and  is  noted  for  its  remarkable 
leaps,  often  clearing  the  water  by  ten  feet 
or  more.  Like  the  Spanish  mackerel,  the 
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King  mackerel  is  fine  flavored  and  with 
few  bones. 

The  Pacific  Coast  also  has  its  mackerel. 
Two  kinds  of  fish  support  the  mackerel  fish- 
ery there;  namely,  the  Pacific  mackerel  and 
the  Horse  mackerel.  The  mackerel  fishery 
of  this  area,  with  its  center  in  Southern 
California,  is  one  of  the  major  fishing  in- 
dustries of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Used  mostly 
for  canning,  mackerel  are,  nevertheless,  a 
valuable  fresh  food. 

The  Pacific  mackerel  fishery  has  grown 
greatly  within  the  past  20  years.  Until  1927, 
mackerel  had  been  used  primarily  in  the 
fresh  fish  trade.  With  the  developing  of 
canning  techniques  during  1927,  however, 
mackerel  became  the  object  of  a great  fish- 
ery practically  overnight. 

Mackerel  are  caught  commercially  with 
purse  seines  and  by  the  scoop  method.  The 
pilchard  fleets,  using  purse  seine  or  ring 
nets,  catch  a rather  large  proportion  of  the 
mackerel  landed  and  almost  all  of  the  Horse 
mackerel.  The  scoop  method  of  fishing 
mackerel  has  become  more  important  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  than  seining.  Prac- 
ticed on  rather  small  boats  of  4 to  12  ton 
capacity,  the  method  consists  of  scooping  up 
the  fish  into  the  boats  after  attracting  them 
by  chumming  with  ground-up  fish. 

Mackerel  in  the  fresh  state  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  one  of  the  choicest  of  all 
food  fishes.  It  is  rich  in  fat  and  when 
properly  prepared  is  a fine-flavored  fish. 
Large  mackerel  may  be  stuffed  and  baked. 
Some  mackerel  are  salted  either  as  fillets  or 
split  fish,  and  some  are  smoked.  Although 
the  early  mackerel  fishery  was  built  on  the 
salt  product,  little  of  the  catch  is  consumed 
in  this  form  in  New  England  today. 

The  usual  size  of  mackerel  seen  in  the 
market  is  about  10  to  16  inches. 


Brlnglnf  tbe  mackerel  aboard. 
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Big  F 

■isl 

1 Review 

■DROWN  trout  tipping  the  scales  at  eight 
pounds,  rainbows  better  than  two  feet  in 
length,  a large-mouthed  black  bass  nearly 
three  feet  long,  and  a muskellunge  that 
weighed  32  pounds,  8 ounces — 

These  are  among  the  outstanding  big  fish 
caught  during  the  1947  season  and  reported 
from  various  sources  to  Pennsylvania 
Angler. 

In  some  divisions  a mere  matter  of  ounces 
separated  fish  in  the  race  for  first,  second, 
and  third  positions. 

Data  from  which  the  summary  that  follows 
was  compiled  were  obtained  from  the  State 
Clipping  Bureau,  which  culls  such  items 
from  newspapers  from  all  over  Pennsylvania; 
from  reports  of  State  Fish  Wardens,  and 
from  many  individual  anglers.  Most  of  them 
were  included  in  the  Angler  Honor  Roll, 
which  has  been  published  monthly  since  late 
spring. 

So  far  as  was  possible,  the  list  of  cham- 
pionship big  fish  includes  the  so-called  pan- 
fish as  well  as  game  fish. 

BROWN  TROUT 

In  length,  two  monster  brown  trout  were 
equal — inch  for  inch — for  the  first  place 
honor. 

But  Ralph  Chappell,  of  Portage,  carried 
off  the  honor  because  his  fish  weighed  an 
even  pound  more  than  his  closest  rival’s. 

Chappell’s  brownie  was  28%  inches  in 
length.  It  weighed  8 pounds,  8 ounces.  It 
was  caught  in  Bob  Creek. 

Cpl.  Jack  Rasavage,  of  the  state  police  at 
Sykesville,  also  checked  in  with  a brown 
trout  28%  inches  in  length,  but  his  fish 
tipped  the  scale  at  7 pounds,  8 ounces,  for 
second  place.  The  brownie  gave  the  angler 
a 40-minute  battle  after  it  struck  at  a min- 
now bait  in  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  Centre 
County. 


Tom  Wehner  with  his  big  Musky. 


Then,  to  make  the  competition  even  more 
keen,  Voyle  Traver,  of  Beaver  Falls,  re- 
ported a brown  trout  28%  inches  in  length — 
a mere  quarter  inch  shorter  than  Chappell’s 
and  Rasavage’s  fish — and  weighing  an  even 
eight  pounds.  He  took  his  beauty  in  Bow- 
man's Creek. 

Because  of  the  closeness  of  the  entries  in 
this  division,  a fourth  big  fish  is  listed.  It 
was  27%  inches  long  and  weighed  7 poimds, 
9%  ounces.  It  was  caught  by  Phil  Cooper, 
of  Port  Allegany. 

RAINBOW  TROUT 

No.  1 trout  in  the  rainbow  classification 
was  a 28-inch  beauty  taken  by  Irvin  Turm- 
ball,  of  Johnstown,  at  Ferrys  Mill  Dam,  on 
Three  Springs  Rim. 

Second  place  in  this  group  was  won  by  a 
fiish  26  11/16  inches  in  length  and  tipping 
the  scales  at  4 pounds,  8 ounces.  It  was 
caught  by  Hayden  Cornelius,  Jr.,  of  Tyrone. 

Third  honors  went  to  another  Turmball — 
this  one  Jim  Turmball,  also  of  Johnstown. 
It  was  taken  in  Ferrys  Mill  Dam,  on  Three 
Springs  Run,  and  was  26  inches  in  length. 

BROOK  TROUT 

The  brook  trout  division  produced  a num- 
ber of  notable  fish. 

Largest  of  all  was  one  18%  inches  long 
caught  by  Claude  Neifert,  of  Tamaqua,  in 
Appensyl  Creek,  Monroe  County. 

Second  place  was  won  by  a 17-inch  brook 
trout  reported  by  Arden  Douty,  of  Loganton. 

Two  fish  were  vitually  tied  for  third 
honors. 

Both  were  16%  inches  long.  But  one 
caught  by  Ed  Tome,  of  Corydon,  weighed 
2 pounds,  8 ounces.  The  other,  taken  by 
Dick  Poux,  of  Frenchtown,  in  a branch  of 
Little  Sugar  Creek,  was  weighed  in  at  2 
pounds,  4 ounces.  Thus  only  a quarter 
pound  separated  the  two. 

SMALL-MOUTHED  BASS 
Andy  Sopko,  of  Coaldale,  was  far  in  front 
in  the  small-mouthed  bass  division.  His  fish 
was  25%  inches  in  length  and  tipped  the 
scales  at  6 pounds,  8 ounces. 

The  second-place  fish  was  caught  by 
Lawrence  Essick,  of  Boyertown.  It  was  23% 
inches  in  length  and  weighed  5 pounds,  8 
ounces. 

And  only  three-quarters  of  an  inch  and 
six  ounces  smaller  was  the  third-place  win- 
ner, a bass  22%  inches  long  and  weighing  5 
pounds,  2 ounces  taken  by  George  Lesber,  of 
Liverpool. 

LARGE-MOUTHED  BASS 
Biggest  fish  in  the  large-mouthed  bass 
classification  was  an  old  socker  reported  by 
Simon  Erbe,  of  Tamaqua.  It  easily  cap- 
tured first  place  with  its  32%  inches  in 
length  and  its  7 pounds,  12  ounces  of  weight. 

Jack  Englebaugh,  of  Orangeville,  captured 
second  place  with  a bass  26  inches  long  and 
weighing  6 pounds,  3 ounces  which  he 
hooked  and  landed  in  Pymatuning  Creek. 

Third  place  went  to  a veteran  Harrisburg 
angler,  Roy  H.  Stetler,  with  a bass  23  inches 
in  length  and  weighing  5 pounds. 
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MUSKELLUNGE 

The  muskellunge  is  not  a common  fish  by 
any  means  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  found 
in  only  a few  bodies  of  water  in  the  state. 
But  muskies  caught  in  1947  had  to  be  better 
than  20  pounds  in  weight  to  win  a place  in  ? 
the  competition. 

The  No.  1 muskellunge  was  reported  by  , 
George  Mohnkern,  of  Oil  City.  It  was  50y2 
inches  long  and  weighed  32  pounds,  8 ounces.  ‘ 
Mr.  Mohnkern  caught  it  in  Canadohta  Lake 
while  trolling  a black  sucker.  The  fish  con- 
tained nearly  two  pounds  of  eggs. 

Second  place  went  to  a muskie  48  inches 
long  and  weighing  25  pounds.  It  was  taken 
by  Tom  Wehner,  of  Sewickley,  in  Edinboro 
Lake. 

Third  largest  of  this  species  reported  to  the 
Angler  was  the  prize  of  John  G.  Halas,  of 
Ford  City,  and  was  taken  from  the  Allegheny 
River  at  Tionesta.  The  fish  was  39V2  inches 
in  length  and  strained  the  scales  at  an  even 
20  pounds. 

Battle  With  a Muskie 
Mr.  Wehner,  captor  of  the  second-place 
fish,  describes  his  big  thrill  as  follows: 

“The  evening  of  July  15  my  father  and  I 
were  casting  for  bass,  and  as  usual  we  had 
no  luck.  Just  about  7:30  o’clock  we  rowed 
into  a particular  bay  that  always  yielded 
a bass  or  two.  I switched  to  a Jitterbug, 
and  on  the  second  cast  (when  the  lure 
landed  about  four  feet  from  shore)  the  big  ‘ 
fish  struck. 

“I  saw  it  take  the  lure,  and  I almost  fell 
overboard  from  surprise.  I was  using  a 
12-pound  test  line  and  no  leader,  so  I had 
my  doubts  about  landing  this  fish.  I was 
also  using  a new  glass  casting  rod  which 
I had  never  used  before. 

“My  father  maneuvered  the  boat  admirably 
and  contributed  greatly  to  our  success.  After 
the  fish  made  several  runs,  it  ended  up  in 
some  weeds.  I was  about  to  give  up  hope 
when  it  come  out  of  the  weeds  and  dived 
down  to  the  bottom.  The  struggle  went  on 
for  a while  longer  imtil  I was  able  to  get 
the  fish  near  the  boat  and  my  father  galled 
it. 

“The  gaff  was  a small  one  and  was  almost 
instantly  pulled  out  of  dad’s  hands.  Luckily, 
the  fish  was  worn  out,  and  we  lifted  it 
aboard. 

“The  landing  of  the  fish  took  exactly  one 
hour.  When  we  went  ashore  and  weighed  j 
and  measured  it  I still  could  scarcely  believe 
the  figures  of  48  inches  and  25  pounds.” 

WALLEYED  PIKE  i 

A woman — a veteran  angler— carried  off 
first  honors  in  the  walleyed  pike  division. 

She  was  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Metzgar,  of  Naza- 
reth. Her  fish,  which  was  32  inches  long 
and  weighed  12  pounds,  4 ounces,  took  first 
place.  It  was  caught  in  Lake  Wallenpaupack. 

Second  largest  walleye  was  caught  by 
Allen  Butz,  of  Allentown.  It  was  31  inches 
long  and  weighed  10  pounds,  8 ounces  and 
was  taken  on  a night  crawler  and  June  bug 
spinner  in  the  Delaware  River. 

The  third  largest  walleye  was  caught  by 
A.  S.  Stetler,  of  Williamsport.  It  was  30%  j 
inches  long  and  weighed  10  pounds.  It  was  | 
caught  on  a throw-line  baited  with  a chub 
in  Loyalsock  Creek. 

PICKEREL 

Largest  pickerel  reported  to  the  Angler  | 
was  a fish  26  inches  long  and  weighing  4 j 
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pounds.  It  was  caught  by  Walter  Levan,  of 
I Williamsport,  R.  D.  No.  3. 

Second  place  in  this  group  was  won  by  a 
fish  21%  inches  in  length,  taken  by  David  E. 
I Gribbs,  of  Castanea. 

Third  largest  pickerel  reported  was  a 20- 
I incher  captured  by  Russell  Strohl,  of  Hazle- 
i 'ton. 

I CARP 

[ Three  lunker  carp  also  won  places  on  the 
I honor  roll.  But  assigning  them  first,  second, 
and  third  positions  would  be  difficult  because 
the  shortest  fish  of  the  three  weighed  more 
! than  the  longest,  and  the  second  longest 
[weighed  more  than  either  of  the  other  two. 
iHere  are  the  fish,  listed  in  the  alphabetical 
order  of  the  anglers’  names: 

Charles  McClurg  and  his  son,  Walter,  of 
Harrisburg,  a carp  32  inches  long  and  weigh- 
ing 18  pounds,  12  ounces. 

John  Snyder,  of  Beaver  Falls,  a carp  28 
inches  long  and  weighing  12  pounds. 

Herbert  Tressler,  of  Nemacolin,  a carp  34 
incher  in  length  and  weighing  10  pounds. 

EEL 

In  the  eel  division  only  one  fish  was  re- 
ported to  the  Angler. 

It  was  40  V2  inches  long  and  weighed  6 
pounds,  4 ounces.  It  was  caught  by  Thomas 
W.  Breach,  of  Harrisburg,  in  the  Susque- 
jhanna  River.  Mr.  Breach,  incidentally,  is 
(regarded  as  one  of  the  most  expert  eel 
anglers  in  the  state. 

CATFISH 

Charles  Schmidt,  of  Susquehanna,  was  the 
only  angler  to  report  a catfish.  His  trophy 
weighed  six  pounds. 

CRAPPIE 

There  was  only  one  report,  also,  in  the 
crappie  division.  This  fish  was  15  V2  inches 
in  length  and  weighed  2 pounds.  It  was 
caught  by  David  Vogus,  of  Oil  City. 

BLUEGILL 

A single  fish  was  listed  in  the  bluegill  divi- 
sion. It  was  caught  by  Norman  Randolph, 
of  Harrisburg.  It  was  10%  inches  in  length 
and  weighed  13V2  ounces. 


Technique  With  a Spinner 
In  using  a spinner  fly  with  long,  flowing 
hackles,  stop  the  fly  for  a second  or  so  oc- 
casionally. Fish  often  will  strike  at  the  lure 
the  moment  it  stops.  It  is  likely  that  the 
action  of  the  unfolding  hackles  induces  the 
fish  to  action. 


In  Selecting  Hooks 

Here  is  a point  to  remember  in  selecting 
fish  hooks:  Trout  have  fleshy  mouths  in 
which  a small  hook  lodges  easily  and  out  of 
which  a large  hook  will  tear.  Bass  have 
mouths  that  a small  hook  will  not  always 
penetrate  but  in  which  a large  hook  takes  a 
firm  grip. 


Flash  in  Pickerel  Lures 
Pickerel  lures  must  flash  and  move  swiftly. 
The  fly  and  spinner  are  excellent  fly  rod 
lures.  Lures  that  plop  on  the  surface  and 
spoons  that  go  deep  also  work  well. 


Split  the  Pork  Rind 

Split  the  tail  of  a pork  rind  to  give  it  addi- 
tional wriggle  when  it  is  drawn  through  the 
water. 
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PIKE  LOVE  THOSE  STREAMERS 

{From  Page  6) 

Along  the  dams  a good  many  cottages  have 
been  built,  and  in  their  vicinity  the  creek 
has  been  fished  pretty  hard,  but  the  head- 
waters is  the  closest  thing  to  virgin  waters 
we  have  around  here  anymore.  A few 
scattered  farms,  but  mostly  woods  on  both 
sides  of  the  creek,  and  it  isn’t  rare  to  be 
fishing  one  part  and  look  up  the  creek  and 
see  a mother  deer  with  a fawn  drinking  at 
the  water’s  edge. 

I thought  I had  better  tie  a few  more 
streamers  for  Bill,  although  I knew  Bill 
would  be  reluctant  to  use  them. 

The  three  patterns  I favor  for  pike,  in  my 
language,  are  called,  “Apple,”  “Browny,”  and 
“Caugher” — called  for  no  other  reason  than 
they  are  my  ‘A-B-C’s’  of  streamers  for 
pike.  I’ve  tied  up  hundreds  of  patterns,  but 
these  do  seem  to  do  the  trick  when  cast 
and  twitched  past  a submerged  log  or  some 
grass.  I dare  say,  it’s  hard,  mighty  hard 
for  a pike  to  continue  sleeping,  or  watching 
for  food,  or  whatever  they  do,  when  they 
are  seen  lying  so  still  and  motionless.  They 
hit  it  for  keeps  and  give  a battle  that  fairly 
makes  the  rod  and  line  sing  with  their 
lightning  fast  rushes. 

This  Apple,  Browny,  and  Caugher  can’t 
be  bought  commercially,  but  to  those  of 
you  who  would  like  to  know  their  descrip- 
tions, who  tie  your  own  flies  or  know  some 
one  who  does,  here  they  are: 

Apple  Pattern 
Tail — Green  marabou 
Body — Blue  dxm  gray  floss 
Ribbing — Gold  tinsel 
Wings — White  hackle  feathers  with  a few 
red  marabou  fibers  and  jungle 
cock  eye. 

Browny  Pattern 
Tail — Barred  wood  duck 
Body — V2  part  chenille  (brown) 

% part  floss  (brown) 

Wings — Light  badger  hackle  feathers 
With  jungle  cock  eye;  red  chin 
or  throat. 


Caugher  Pattern 
Body — Pink  Lady  pink  floss 

Black  hackle  palmer  tied 
Wings — Red  and  white  hackle  feathers 
Jungle  cock  eye 
Yellow  chin  or  throat 

These  streamers  should  be  tied  on  Size 
1 or  2,  u 6x  long  shank  hook  with  or  without 
weed  guard  attachments.  The  weed  guard 
is  ideal  for  use  in  areas  where  submerged 
logs  and  grass  are  found.  These  are  the 
natural  haunts  of  pike,  so  one  must  confine 
his  efforts  there. 

A small  four  to  six  inch  fine  wire  leader 
should  be  attached  to  the  fly,  as  pike  do  have 
vicious  teeth  and  only  too  often  cut  the 
heaviest  gut  or  nylon  leader.  This  wire  can 
be  tied  in  the  fly,  as  in  the  same  of  a sneUed 
wet  fly,  or  attached  to  the  eye  of  the  hook 
later. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  I turned  the 
light  out,  finally  satisfied  that  a half  dozen 
of  each  pattern  should  suffice  Bill  and  me 
in  the  morning.  Pike  do  have  a terrible 
habit  of  dismantling  a fly,  and  it’s  best  to 
have  a few  duplicate  patterns. 

When  Bill  meant  4 o’clock,  he  meant  just 
that.  I heard  his  rattling  car  jolt  to  a stop. 
It  seemed  only  a few  minutes  ago  I had  laid 
my  weary  head  on  the  pillow,  but  in  a few 
minutes,  realizing  what  was  ahead  of  us,  I 
was  fully  awake. 

“Got  your  hardware  along?”  I asked  him 
right  off  the  bat. 

“Huh?  Are  you  wide  awake  yet?”  Bill 
grumbled,  “I  ain’t  using  no  feathers  ’til  I 
see  you  yank  at  least  two  pike  out.  The  first 
one  I’ll  merely  believe  is  blind!” 

Gathering  my  rods,  reels,  angling  vest, 
flies,  boots,  and  all  my  other  paraphernalia 
together,  I replied:  “Ok,  old-timer,  let’s  go!” 

It’s  a fair  twenty  miles  of  hard  road  to 
Pine  Creek,  via  the  mormtains,  and  little 
was  said  until  we  reached  there  and  as- 
sembled our  gear— each  of  us  planning  tac- 
tics to  land  the  first  fish,  the  biggest,  the 
most,  and  in  the  shortest  time. 

(Turn  to  Page  22) 
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FISH  COMMISSION  MEETS 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  Held  at  Bellefonte, 

October  27,  1947 


Production  and  Distribution 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  Board 
would  hold  its  present  high  level  of  dis- 
tribution of  trout  and  at  the  same  time  ma- 
terially increase  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  warm  water  fish  such  as  bass, 
sunfish,  catfish,  yellow  perch,  pickerel, 
suckers,  etc.  The  tremendous  increase  of 
the  warm  water  species  will  come  from  the 
Pymatuning  Project  which  is  well  imder 
way.  Provisions  have  been  made  by  the 
Board  so  there  will  be  sufficient  funds  to 
continue  the  work  until  completed. 

The  plans  provide  for  sixty-six  raising 
ponds  and  there  are  approximately  eighty- 
five  acres  for  development.  The  equipment 
for  this  project  will  be  the  best  available 
and  will  be  operated  by  men  specially 
trained  for  the  work. 

Screen  at  Outlet  of  Pymatuning 

The  Board  reiterated  a former  action  in 
connection  with  the  installation  of  an  electric 
screen  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  fish  when  the  gates  of  the 
reservoir  are  opened. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
purchase.  As  soon  as  a fence  is  available 
from  the  manufacturers,  it  will  be  shipped 
and  installed. 

Dunbar  Creek 

The  Board  went  on  record  to  use  all  the 
influence  it  had  to  prevent  any  pollution 
from  stripping  operations  entering  Dunbar 
Creek.  This  is  one  of  the  fine  trout  streams 
in  southwestern  Pennsylvania  and  means 
much  to  the  Board  and  the  fishermen. 


Field  Reports 

It  was  agreed  that  additional  space  should 
be  provided  in  the  Angler  for  reports  from 
the  field  men  so  the  fishermen  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  would  have  the  benefit 
of  any  information  or  conditions  of  fishing 
which  would  be  of  value  to  them. 

General  Increase 

The  Board  unanimously  agreed  to  grant- 
ing a general  increase  to  all  regular  em- 
ployees of  the  Board,  including  all  Fish 
Wardens  and  hatchery  employees.  This  in- 
crease will  be  the  largest  which  has  ever 
been  given  at  one  time  to  the  employees  and 
will  materially  assist  in  the  greatly  increased 
living  costs. 

East  Branch  of  Clarion  River 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  by  the  Board 
that  the  special  regulations  set  up  on  the 
East  Branch  of  the  Clarion  River  be  re- 
moved at  the  opening  of  the  trout  season, 
April  15,  1948,  stream  to  be  returned  to  fish- 
ing regulations  for  open  waters. 

This  action  was  taken  at  the  request  of 
the  Elk  County  Sportsmen’s  Association. 

Motor  Boats  at  Conneaut  Lake 

It  was  imanimously  agreed  that  a meeting 
be  held  with  representatives  from  the  Con- 
neaut Lake  Association,  sportsmen’s  groups, 
and  motor  boat  owners  so  that  some  form  of 
zoning  could  be  established  on  Conneaut 
Lake. 


PIKE  LOVE  THOSE  STREAMERS 

(From  Page  21) 

I assembled  one  of  my  fly  rods,  a 7%  foot 
level  leader,  and  attached  the  wire-snelled 
Apple  pattern  streamer — a size  2.  Bill,  I 
noticed,  was  curious  of  my  tackle  arrange- 
ment. 

“Here  are  a few  patterns  each  of  the  a b c’s 
and  a few  assorted  streamer  patterns.  Bill. 
At  least  I give  them  a try,”  I pleaded. 

He  was  about  to  fit  his  reel  to  his  bamboo 
casting  rod  and  attach  his  new  gold  wab- 
bling spoon.  He  groaned  somewhat  but  be- 
fore he  had  a chance  to  say  more  I con- 
tinued: “Oh,  go  ahead,  use  them,  at  least 
once.” 

“Well,”  Bill  sighed,  “I  really  intended  to 
try  them,  after  I give  a fling  at  this  jeweler’s 
display  baby  spoon.  Do  you  think  I could 
cast  ’em?” 

“Bill,  that  is  more  in  the  spinning  rod 
and  reel  class,  as  you  know.  They’re  en- 
tirely too  light  to  cast  with  your  conven- 
tional casting  outfit,  but  maybe  using  a small 
piece  of  lead  ahead  of  them,  may  do  it.” 

That  apparently  made  Bill  more  enthused. 


as  he  picked  the  Browny  pattern  and  sat 
about  rigging  up  the  arrangement. 

Bill  walked  to  the  water’s  edge,  waded  a 
few  steps  in  the  water,  and  cast  the  streamer 
to  the  far  shore.  He  reeled  in  slowly.  Closer 
and  closer  the  streamer  swam  towards  him. 
Half  way  cross  the  creek  it  came,  and 
nothing  happened;  he  continued  to  reel,  and 
as  he  jerked  it  faster  past  some  weeds  weav- 
ing with  the  mild  current,  it  happened — 
something  exploded! 

It  was  a pike,  a good  one.  Either  it  missed 
the  streamer  or  Bill  didn’t  set  the  hook,  and 
it  threw  the  fly  four  feet  from  where  he 
had  struck  at  it. 

I couldn’t  say  a word,  nor  did  Bill.  He 
waded  to  shore  and  sat  down  on  the  damp 
rocks,  and  looked  at  the  fly  and  then  at  me. 

“What  did  you  do  to  these  feathers?”  Bill 
said,  “Dope  them  with  something  that  when 
wet  a few  seconds  they  make  a small  atomic 
explosion?” 

That  was  the  least  I expected  Bill  to  say. 

I couldn’t  help  but  laugh.  “Well,  you 
might  say  there’s  dynamite  tied  up  in  that 
color  combination,  but  hardly  the  kind  that 
sends  water  five  feet  into  the  air  at  different 
intervals,” 


I picked  up  my  rod  and  began  wading  up 
stream.  Some  50  odd  yards  above  Bill,  a 
log  lay  half  submerged  in  the  water  with 
one  end  protruding  above  the  surface.  A 
likely  place  for  pickerel  haunts,  as  I was 
quite  confident,  as  only  on  my  last  trip  here 
I snagged  one  lying  under  it. 

Using  the  Apple  pattern,  I cast  the 
streamer  far  out  along  the  upper  part  of 
the  log.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  expect  the  first 
cast  to  produce,  but  somehow  it  seems  we 
all  cast  with  that  enthusiasm. 

I retrieved  slowly,  twitching  my  rod  tip, 
but  the  streamer  weaved  through  the  water 
undisturbed.  Sometimes  repeated  casts 
cause  them  to  stir,  and  so  I kept  on.  Still 
nothing  stirred. 

Bill  stood  watching  with  that  gloating  grin, 
some  distance  down  stream,  and  made  a few 
casts. 

Then  suddenly  he  was  fast  to  a fish. 

A bit  later  he  glided  a pike  over  his  land- 
ing net,  and  lifted  it  clear  of  the  water. 

“Nice,  eh?”  he  jabbered,  “And  on  one  of 
your  dizzy  feathers.” 

I caught  a couple  of  pike  myself  as  the 
morning  wore  along — but  what  pleased  me 
most  was  that  Bill  added  a fat,  16-inch  bass 
to  his  pike,  which  itself  measured  nearly  20 
inches,  before  one  of  those  sudden  summer 
downpours  drove  us  back  to  the  car. 

Bill  jabbered  all  the  way  home. 

“You  know,  old-timer,  pike  sure  must 
love  those  streamers,”  he  remarked  once. 

“Oh,  I don’t  know.  Bill,”  I replied.  “Now 
you  take  some  hardware,  polished  spoon 
hardware — they  really  go  for  that.” 

“Huh!”  was  Bill’s  final  word. 


When  Playing  a Fish 

Keep  the  rod  pointed  at  an  angle  into  the 
air  when  playing  a fish.  In  this  position  the 
rod  acts  as  a giant  spring  against  rushes 
of  the  fish  and  saves  the  leader  from  undue 
strain  that  might  break  it.  The  ideal  posi- 
tion is  about  midway  between  horizontal 
and  perpendicular. 


Enjoy  Still-Fishing 

No  matter  how  much  you  enjoy  angling 
with  artificial  lures,  and  no  matter  how 
successful  you  are,  you  still  can  enjoy  still- 
fishing. Find  a deep  pool,  have  plenty  of 
bait  at  hand,  and  patiently  wait  for  bites 
on  the  line  you  have  tossed  out.  The  biggest 
trout  taken  in  the  spring  usually  are  caught 
by  this  method. 


Take  Time  for  Lunch 

Time  is  precious  on  a fishing  trip,  of 
course,  and  a day  passes  too  swiftly,  but 
still  it  is  wise  to  give  attention  to  food. 
Fishing  is  a drain  on  the  energy  of  the  body, 
and  a man  who  goes  without  food  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  is  apt  to  become  tired 
and  to  suffer  from  headaches.  Besides,  half 
an  hour  with  the  lunch  pail  gives  zest  to  the 
angling  afterward. 


To  Catch  Big  Brown  Trout 

Big  brown  trout  insist  on  having  fat  food 
and  lots  of  it.  Young  sucker  minnows,  even 
up  to  six  inches  in  length,  are  fine  bait 
for  thenr, 
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EMERGENCE  TABLES 

(From  Page  11) 

changed  when  these  same  Green,  Grey,  and 
Black  Drakes  were  so  designated  by  that 
well  known  angler,  A.  Nelson  Cheney,  in 
the  columns  of  “Shooting  and  Fishing”  over 
fifty  years  ago. 

To  quote  Cheney:  “The  May  fly  or  Green 
Drake  is  familiar  to  all  anglers.  The  Grey 
Drake  is  the  metamorphosis  of  the  female 
Green  Drake,  and  the  purple  or  blackish 
drake  is  the  metamorphosis  of  the  male 
Green  Drake.”  But  getting  back  to  emer- 
gence dates. 

In  1934  when  I first  described  Ephemera 
guttulata,  in  Pennsylvania  Angler,  I men- 
tioned that  this  insect  appeared  in  prodigious 
numbers  on  Spring  Creek  around  the  30th 
of  May. 

Hass  Lose,  of  Bellefonte,  has  been  yearly 
checking  its  arrival  on  this  stream  and  has 
found  that  the  yearly  variation  in  arrival  is 
very  small,  although  May  28  would  more 
nearly  approximate  the  average  date. 
Anglers  now  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  fish  the  Paradise,  their  arrival 
timed  beforehand  to  coincide  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  insect. 

In  constructing  an  emergence  table,  the 
one  furnished  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  will 
prove  of  value  in  being  used  as  a master; 
that  is,  it  can  be  revised  for  any  deviations 
in  emergence  dates  noted  in  your  locality. 

It  should  be  brought  out  that  insects  occur 
on  all  the  trout  fishing  streams  of  North 
America,  but  not  all  of  them  on  every 
stream.  Some  streams  have  predominately 
May  flies;  others,  stone  flies  or  caddis  flies; 
while  still  others  have  a combination  of  all. 

Those  listed  in  the  emergence  table  of  this 
article  are  from  common,  large  hatches  hav- 
ing a wide  distribution.  It  will  be  apparent 
by  this  time  that  the  fly  fisher  is  not  inter- 
ested in  any  rare  or  new  species;  what  he 
strives  for  is  representative  artificial  flies, 
copied  after  the  most  common  and  widely 
distributed  species. 

It  should  also  be  brought  out  that  the 
insects  listed  in  the  so  called  master  emer- 
gence table  are  not  the  only  ones  that  are 
of  value  to  the  fly  fisher,  far  from  it. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  species 
having  a wide  distribution  that  have  not  yet 
been  figured  and  classified;  and  again,  there 
are  innumerable  cases  where  fairly  common 
species  has  a much  wider  distribution  than 
is  generally  known. 

The  fly  fisher  will  have  to  use  his  judg- 
ment in  selecting  those  trout  stream  insects 
which  he  feels  worthy  to  occupy  a place  in 
the  emergence  table.  If  his  fishing  is  con- 
fined more  or  less  to  one  certain  stream,  then 
he  would  do  well  to  include  all  large  hatches 
on  which  he  has  definite  knowledge  that 
trout  feed. 

Certain  genera,  of  course,  have  species 
which  are  almost  identical,  both  as  to  size 
and  color;  and  in  such  cases  the  imitation 
fly  should  have  incorporated  in  its  make- 
up the  chief  characteristics  of  both  in- 
sects. The  date  that  both  flies  are  over  the 
water,  however,  should  be  recorded  in  the 
emergence  table. 

I should  like  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  recording  in  the  emergence  table  those 
observations  made  while  on  the  stream.  For 
instance,  in  the  remarks  column,  one  should 
include  all  those  little  details  which  appear 


Proud?  Why  not!  (Photo  selected  from  the  Angler  photo  pool). 


of  minor  importance  at  the  time.  Later  on 
you  wfll  be  glad  that  they  were  included,  for 
oft  times  they  prove  of  paramount  import- 
ance. Use  either  a loose  leaf  book  or  card 
index  for  filing.  A suggested  form  is  shown 
below. 

I have  foimd  that  the  best  method — im- 
mediately after  catching  a trout  stream  in- 


sect— is  to  decide  on  the  spot,  what  the  most 
satisfactory  materials  are  for  imitating  it; 
in  fact,  I generally  tie  up  the  artificial  on 
the  stream  side,  before  any  of  the  colors  of 
the  insect  change  or  fade.  What  does  it 
matter  if  the  trout  are  jumping  furiously? 
They  will  do  it  again. 

(Continued  Next  Page) 


SUGGESTED  FORM  FOR  MAKING  UP  AN  EMERGENCE  TABLE 


Description 

of 

insect 


DATE  P.M A.M. 

Body  of  water  

Locality  

Type  of  Insect  

Common  name  

Scientific  name  

Size  of  hatch  Large  Medium  Small 

Length  to  tip  of  wings  

^Body  

Wings  

Tall  

Legs  

'Egg  sack  

rHook  No 

Body  

Wings  

Tail  

Hackle  

..Egg  sack  

Were  trout  taking  the  insect  Yes  No  

Confirmed  by  post  mortem  Yes  No  

Character  of  stream  bed  

Speed  of  water Fast  Medium  Slow  

Temperature  of  water  

Temperature  of  air  

Type  of  day  Bright  Cloudy  

Remarks : — 


Description 

of 

Imitation 
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EMERGENCE  TABLES 

(From  Page  23) 

Anglers  these  days  are  not  fishing  for  fish, 
but  for  sport.  If  we  added  up  the  cost  per 
pound  of  all  the  trout  taken,  it  would  run 
into  a staggering  amount.  So  what  does  it 
matter,  after  all,  if  we  take  off  time  during 
the  height  of  the  hatch  to  sit  down  and  tie 
a fly  which  may  give  us  much  pleasure 
later  on. 

The  sample  emergence  table  reproduced 
with  this  article  originally  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler,^  as 
well  as  in  my  other  work.  Practical  Fly 
Fishing,^  and  my  thanks  are  extended  to  the 
publishers  in  allowing  me  to  reproduce  it 
here.  This  is  the  table  mentioned  earlier 
which  will  serve  as  a “master”  in  preparing 
an  emergence  table  for  the  insects  found  in 
your  locality. 

1 Published  by  The  Pennsylvania  State  Fish 
Commission.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

® Published  by  The  Christopher  Publishing 
House,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  HERRING  GULL 

By 

ROBERT  LEO  SMITH 

■fAURING  the  few  snow-meltmg  days  of 
late  February,  you  may  observe  from  the 
river’s  edge  a group  of  large,  grey-mantled 
birds  with  black-tipped  wings  and  flesh- 
colored  legs.  These  are  the  herring  or  “sea” 
gulls,  pushing  northward  close  on  the  heels 
of  spring. 

The  herring  gull  is  a master  of  the  air, 
especially  during  stormy  weather.  In  calm 
weather  it  is  content  to  flap  along  with 
broad,  slow  wing  beats  or  to  soar  in  great 
circles  high  up  in  the  sky. 

But  in  windy  or  stormy  weather  the  her- 
ring gull  engages  in  a very  graceful  flight 
that  defies  the  turbulent  atmosphere.  Tak- 
ing off  from  the  water  with  powerful,  rhyth- 
mic wing  beats,  it  dises  slowly  into  the  wind. 
Banking  and  smoothly  turning,  it  may  be 
hurled  toward  the  earth,  only  to  catch  the 
updraft  of  the  wind.  With  wings  spread 
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motionless  it  soars  up,  often  to  great  heights, 
then  slowly  falls  off  to  one  side  and,  quarter- 
ing into  the  wind,  glides  along  on  rigid 
wings,  all  the  while  shrieking  its  plaintive 
cry. 

Spying  food,  the  gull  glides  swiftly  down- 
ward at  a steep  angle  or  perhaps  nearly 
vertically  by  tipping  to  one  side  then  an- 
other, as  if  it  were  falling.  Then,  when 
about  thirty  feet  above  the  water,  it  checks 
its  speed  and  with  upstretched  wings  and 
downstretched  legs  slowly  drops  to  the 
water. 

In  spite  of  its  name,  the  herring  gull  sel- 
dom feeds  on  herring  and  is  rarely  found 
out  at  sea.  A bird  of  the  coast  and  inland 
waters,  it  lives  chiefly  on  carrion  because  of 
its  inability  to  dive  and  capture  live  fish. 

As  a scavenger  the  herring  gull  renders  a 
priceless  service  in  keeping  harbors  and 
beaches  free  from  decaying  fish  and  refuse. 
Flocks  of  them  will  crowd  around  the  stern 
of  a fish  vessel  and  eagerly  dash  for  choice 
pieces  of  food. 

Whem  waste  matter  is  scarce,  the  gulls 
will  turn  to  clams,  shrimp,  mollusks,  and 
miscellaneous  sea  life.  To  open  a clam  the 
gull  will  fly  up  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  with 
it  and  drop  it  on  the  rocks  below.  Swiftly 
following  the  morsel  downward,  it  alights 
shortly  after  the  clam  has  hit  and  proceeds 
to  feed  on  the  fragments. 

Although  the  herring  gulls  are  found  in 
Pennsylvania  all  the  year  round,  only  a few 
pair  breed  here;  and  they  are  found  on  sev- 
eral of  the  islands  in  the  western  end  of 
Lake  Erie.  All  other  herring  gulls  found 
in  the  state  during  the  summer  months  are 
immature  or  wandering,  unmated  birds. 
This  gull  is  quite  numerous  during  the 
spring  and  fall  migration;  and  it  is  a com- 
mon winter  resident  about  the  larger  bodies 
of  open  water. 


For  the  Sake  of  Safety 
Wire  gimp  leaders  with  snaps  and  swivels 
are  almost  a necessity  for  the  bass  bait  caster 
who  may  be  fishing  in  water  where  muskel- 
lunge  or  large  pike  may  take  the  lure. 


FOOLING  THE  WARDEN 


pATROLLING  Wyoming  County  streams. 
Warden  Jim  Underwood  came  upon  an 
old-timer  sitting  on  the  running  board  of  his 
car,  pulling  on  his  boots,  his  fishing  tackle 
spread  out  before  him.  When  Jim  asked  to 
see  his  fishing  license,  the  old  fellow  replied 
indignantly: 

“I  ain’t  fishing.” 

“I  know,  but  you’re  going  to,”  said  Jim. 

“Maybe  I am,  and  maybe  I ain’t,”  stub- 
bornly countered  the  old  man. 

Picking  up  his  rod,  he  started  down  the 
steep  trail  into  a deep  canyon.  Jim  fol- 
lowed him,  still  demanding  the  license.  But 
all  he  could  get  out  of  him  was:  “I  ain’t 
fishing.” 

After  a hike  of  about  a mile,  the  old 
fellow  stopped  and  tied  on  a fly.  Stepping 
into  the  stream,  he  flipped  his  rod  a couple 
of  times,  dropped  the  fly  on  the  water,  then 
reached  into  his  hip  pocket  and  produced  a 
license. 

“Now  I’m  fishing,”  he  explained. 


Not  all  ice  fisherwomen  are  as  well  equipped 
as  this  enthusiast,  but  it  is  a graud  sport  for  all 
who  are  hardy  enough  to  participate. 

They  Avoid  Reflections 

Many  fishermen  choose  dark-colored  reels 
and  have  no  shining  metal  on  their  rods. 
They  assert  that  reflections  from  highly 
polished  surfaces  frighten  fish. 


Iron  Nails  for  Wading  Shoes 
The  best  nails  for  wading  shoes  are  of  soft 
iron,  since  they  grip  better  than  those  of 
hard  steel. 


A POLLUTION  SOURCE 


Possibilities  of  serious  stream  pollution 
sometimes  exist  at  abandoned  industrial 
plants  if  proper  provision  is  not  made  by 
the  former  operators  to  dispose  of  the  ac- 
cumulated wastes  before  the  plant  is  closed, 
it  is  reported  by  the  State  Sanitary  Water 
Board,  which  is  directing  the  drive  to  clean 
up  the  waterways  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the 
same  time  the  board  warned  that  the  owners 
of  the  plant  are  responsible  for  the  proper 
disposal  of  any  wastes  which  can  cause 
pollution  after  the  plant  has  been  closed. 

Instances  were  cited  by  the  board  in 
which  this  condition  was  caused,  among 
them  a tannery  where  after  it  had  been 
abandoned  the  large  wood  tanks  were  not 
emptied  of  the  tannery  wastes.  It  was 
evident  the  tanks  would  eventually  decay 
and  the  contents  rush  to  the  stream  with 
inevitable  heavy  damage  to  water  supplies 
and  fish  life. 

To  prevent  the  pollution  which  it  was 
known  would  eventually  occur  the  Sanitary 
Water  Board  drained  the  tanks  and  dis- 
posed of  the  wastes  at  considerable  expense 
to  the  state.  The  company  which  owned 
the  tannery  had  been  dissolved,  and  there 
was  therefore  no  existing  agent  upon  which 
the  costs  could  be  placed. 

In  another  instance  an  oil  refinery  was 
abandoned  and  the  equipment  was  junked. 
While  dismantling  the  equipment  the  pur- 
chaser cleaned  it  with  caustic  materials 
which  washed  to  the  stream,  causing  the 
killing  of  fish,  and  after  the  equipment  had 
been  removed  waste  materials  were  released 
to  the  streams. 

The  board  has  also  warned  that  pollution 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  release  of  waste 
materials  when  industrial  plants  are  re- 
modeled or  when  changes  are  made  in 
operations  and  has  directed  that  every  pre- 
caution be  used  in  these  cases  to  prevent 
any  wastes  from  entering  the  waterways. 


Take  the  Youngsters  Fishing 


By  IVAN  B.  ANTHONY 

* 


The  following  article  is  taken  from 
the  Rally  Sheet,  publication  of  the  League 
of  Maryland  Sportsmen,  Inc. 

r|0  YOU  like  to  fish?  Does  your  hand 
^ itch  to  grasp  the  butt  of  a fiy  rod,  to 
whip  it  back  and  forth  in  practice  casts,  and 
then  to  lay  the  line  over  a deep  pool,  while 
the  dry  fly  settles,  soft  as  thistledown,  over 
that  feeding  trout?  Does  your  heart  thump 
in  your  ears  as  he  rises  to  the  Cahill  and 
you  set  the  hook?  Do  you  yell  when  he 
breaks  water  and  slithers  across  the  pool, 
dives  deep,  and  reverses  his  course? 

If  you  do,  you’re  just  a normal  man;  and 
if  you  are,  no  doubt,  right  besides  you  as 
you  read  is  a normal  boy  or  girl,  or  both. 
They  may  be  sitting  on  the  arm  of  your 
chair  or  on  the  hassock  at  your  feet,  or  just 
across  the  room.  They’ll  doubtless  be  as 
close  as  close  can  be,  for  you’re  their  Dad 
and  they’re  mighty  proud  of  you. 

Well  now,  isn’t  it  logical  to  suppose,  if  you 
enjoy  those  glorious  things,  your  ovm  flesh 
and  blood  will  naturally  enjoy  them  too? 
Take  your  ovm  enthusiasm  and  mix  it  with 
the  verve  and  fire  of  youth.  Mix  in  a little 
adoration  of  a boy  or  a girl  for  their  Dad. 
Stir  well  and  add  a touch  of  memories  from 
your  youth,  the  time  your  Dad  first  took  you 
along  on  that  memorable  fishing  trip  . . . 
when  he  proudly  placed  his  arm  around 
your  shoulders  and  said:  “Boys,  this  is  my 
son.  I’m  going  to  try  to  make  a fisherman 
out  of  him.” 

And  they  said:  “Well,  Jim,  if  he’s  a chip 
off  the  old  block,  and  he  looks  it,  he’ll  be  a 
mighty  good  angler.” 


And  you  swelled  with  pride  apd  knew  that 
God  was  kind  and  good  and  had  given  you 
the  best  Dad  in  the  whole  wide  world. 

Then  stir  the  potion  a little  more  and  mix 
in  the  time  you  caught  the  biggest  fish  and 
had  your  picture  taken.  And  Druggist 
Brown  put  it  in  his  window,  and  you  wrote 
about  it  in  an  English  composition.  And 
how  everyone  had  you  tell  the  story  over 
and  over,  and  you  didn’t  mind  a bit.  And 
how  your  Dad’s  old  buddies  kidded  him 
about  letting  the  boy  catch  the  old  “Sock- 
dologer”  that  he’d  been  after  for  years. 

You’ll  need  a little  more  stirring  to  get 
that  lump  out  of  your  throat;  but  reach  over 
and  tap  the  youngsters  on  the  knee  and  say: 

“Kids,  you  know  the  season  comes  in  next 
week,  and  we  must  be  sure  our  rods  and 
lines  and  leaders  and  hooks  are  all  in  first 
class  condition.  We  can’t  afford  to  lose  a 
fish  because  of  a frayed  line  or  a poorly 
tied  leader.  Let’s  get  everything  ready  for 
the  first  day.” 

I’ll  wager  that  riding  on  the  crest  of  the 
wave  of  youthful  enthusiasm  will  make  you 
feel  ten  years  younger  and  that  if  mother 
goes  along  and  sits  in  the  car,  you’ll  leave 
the  stream  a dozen  times  to  tell  her  how 
Johnny  or  Mary  is  doing.  Or  that,  if  she 
is  waiting  for  her  fishermen  at  home,  you’ll 
sit  on  the  edge  of  your  chair,  trying  to  get 
a word  in  edgewise,  when  Johnny  and  Mary 
gasp  for  breath,  to  tell  how  one  of  them 
played  that  big  brown  until  he  wrapped  the 
leader  around  the  root  of  that  water  birch, 
or  the  other  played  that  leaping  rainbow  that 
jumped  right  up  on  the  gravel  beach. 


You’ll  gasp  for  a moment  when  Johnny 
says  that  the  one  that  got  away  was  a good 
18  inches  and  Mary  will  back  him  up  by 
saying,  “Honest,  Mother,  half  as  long  as  the 
table.” 

Then  you’ll  know  that  they  have  arrived — 
that  they  are  real,  dyed-in-the-wool  fisher- 
men, chips  from  the  old  block.  You’ll  know 
that  places  of  ill  repute  will  wave  no  beck- 
ing wand  for  them;  that  they’ll  spend  their 
spare  time  along  a tumbling  mountain 
stream.  You’ll  know  companionship,  love, 
fellowship,  and  joy.  You’ll  know  health, 
wealth,  and  happiness.  You’ll  become  rein- 
forced with  the  spirit  of  youth.  You’ll  find 
that  what  you  thought  you  were  giving  has 
returned  a thousand  fold.  You’ll  find  that 
in  trying  to  give  the  youngsters  a little  fun, 
a little  of  the  glories  of  the  great  outdoors, 
you  have  given  yourself  the  lion’s  share. 

So  take  the  youngsters  fishing.  You’ll 
make  good  youngsters  better  and  a better 
Dad  the  best  darn  fellow  in  the  worlds 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PERCH 


It’s  hard  to  beat  the  lowly  perch  as  a 
game  and  food  fish.  Although  there  is  no 
legal  size  limit  at  all  in  some  states,  and  a 
limit  of  six  inches  in  others,  this  firmed 
fighter,  at  home  in  either  salt  or  fresh  water, 
frequently  reaches  a weight  of  three  pounds. 

Only  the  smaller  members  of  the  tribe 
are  taken  on  dunked  or  trolled  worms  In 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  pond.  The  larger 
members,  the  old  sockers  that  have  outgrown 
the  worm  and  insect  diet  and  feed  on  min- 
nows, will  be  found  in  the  weeds.  They 
will  provide  plenty  of  fast  action  on  a 
hooked  minnow  or  a streamer  fly. 

No  fish  provides  more  thrilling  sport  than 
the  perch  when  taken  on  the  streamer. 

Feeding  on  shiners  and  other  small  forage 
fishes  in  the  tangled  weed  beds  just  be- 
yond the  white  lily  pads,  these  large  white 
perch  will  strike  fast  and  hard  and  fight 
savagely  on  light  tackle. 

The  equipment  best  suited  for  this  type  of 
fishing  includes  a four-  or  five-ounce  fly 
rod  of  dry  fly  action,  a tapered  or  level 
line,  well  dressed,  a leader  six  or  seven  feet 
long  and  of  three  or  five  pounds  test,  and 
an  assortment  of  small  streamers  in  the 
following  patterns: 

Green  Kind,  Nine-Three,  Pink  Lady,  Gray 
Ghost,  Supervisor,  and  several  others. 

White  perch  are  school  fish  and  usually 
are  found  on  the  shore  against  which  a wind 
is  blowing.  Anchor,  or  have,  a fishing  pal 
hold  the  boat  or  canoe  within  casting  dis- 
tance outside  the  under-water  weeds,  and 
cast  over  them.  Retrieve  the  streamers  in 
short,  swift  jerks  by  stripping  in  the  line 
with  the  left  hand,  and  the  big  perch,  if 
they  are  there,  will  begin  to  boil  under  the 
lure. 

One  rise  usually  means  that  a school  has 
been  located.  Careful  casting  will  result  in 
fast  action,  plenty  of  thrills,  and  surprisingly 
fine  fish  dinners. 

Although  long  casts  please  the  fisherman 
and  rate  him  high  with  any  novices  who 
be  watching,  the  short,  accurate  cast  of 
from  25  to  50  feet  will  take  more  perch  than 
the  long  heaves  when  the  line  is  left  slack 
on  the  water,  making  it  hard  to  meet  the 
sudden  rise  and  to  set  the  barb  with  a 
quick  lift  of  the  tip  of  the  rod. 


Days  that  are  never  forgotten  in  any  boy’s  life,  days  for  all  fishermen  to  remember. 


w E HAVE  borrowed  from  the  children  of  nature,  the  American  Indian,  their  descriptive 
name  for  the  month,  to  head  a series  of  outdoor  sketches.  It  is  the  nostalgia  for 
nature  that  calls  us  again  and  again  to  the  streams  and  fields  and  fills  our  creels  and 
gamebags  with  pleasant  memories  as  well  as  the  spoils  of  the  chase.  Perhaps  our  rods 
and  guns  are  merely  passports  to  the  kingdom  of  the  out-of-doors. 

The  Moon  of  Big  Snows  marks  the  beginning  of  the  first  full  month  of  winter  and 
the  struggle  for  existence  of  many  of  nature’s  children. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a tree  near  your  living  room  window,  be  sure  to 
start  a bird  cafeteria.  Suet,  black  walnut  meats,  and  cracked  peanuts  are  delicacies  that 
will  draw  birds  from  afar. 

Perhaps  you  will  have  the  luck  to  draw  a pair  of  cardinals  to  your  vicinity.  Do  not 
neglect  to  add  sunflower  seeds  to  the  menu.  It  is  reward  enough  to  watch  the  cardinals 
etched  against  the  complimentary  background  of  the  evergreens  and  the  flying  snow, 
going  about  the  business  of  extracting  the  kernels  from  the  seeds  you  have  so  thought- 
fully provided. 

Don’t  forget  a feeding  shelter  or  two  in  the  nearest  wood-lot.  Pheasants,  grouse,  quail, 
and  squirrels  will  appreciate  your  thoughtfulness.  A blind  near  at  hand  will  furnish 
opportimities  for  observation  as  well  as  photographic  possibilities. 

The  red  squirrel  utilizes  snow  tunnels  in  traveling  from  his  den  to  his  pantry.  This 
makes  him  comparatively  safe  from  air-raids  by  feathered  predators. 

If  your  winter  hike  takes  you  into  the  white  birch  forest,  notice  how  the  snow  for 
yards  around  is  peppered  with  small  black  specks.  Take  a few  home  for  examination  # 

under  a magnifying  glass.  Note  the  curious  resemblance  of  the  seeds  to  a flying  eagle. 

Gather  a few  of  the  cylinderical  cones  if  possible,  then  observe  how  the  seeds  shed  from 
the  tip  to  stem.  A count  of  the  seeds  in  one  cone  will  give  you  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  seeds  produced  by  one  tree. — By  Albert  G.  Shimmel 
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Trout  fishing  according  to  an  angler 
friend  of  mine  is  a disease.  Not  an 
ordinary  illness  that  can  be  treated 
with  the  products  of  a pharmacy  and 
a complete  recovery  expected,  but 
rather  a recurrent  ailment  that  grows 
more  critical  with  each  attack.  The 
stages  of  the  disease  are  first  frustra- 
tions then  inibitions  and  finally  neur- 
oses. The  neuroses  stage  may  range 
from  the  padded  cell,  straight  jacket 
variety  to  the  Simple  Simon  pail  kind 
which  is  relatively  harmless.  (Page  a 
Psychoanalysis  quick!  It’s  winter  and 
I want  to  go  trout  fishing.) 

For  a number  of  years  conditions 
and  trout  apparently  follow  a regular 
natural  program  from  which  anglers 
concoct  theories  and  rules,  formulate 
plans  of  procedure,  catch  fish  and  get 
that  smug  satisfied  feeling  that  per- 
haps after  all  the  hazards  of  the  game 
have  been  overcome  and  from  here  on 
the  gentle  art  has  been  mastered.  Then 
comes  one  of  those  years  when  noth- 
ing goes  according  to  schedule,  theo- 
ries fail  in  practice,  rules  go  out  the 
window  and  the  rabid  trouter  feels 
like  breaking  his  pet  rod  over  his 
knee,  throwing  away  his  tying  kit 
and  going  in  for  golf  or  tiddley- 
winks.  Last  year  produced  exactly 
these  reactions. 


Lew  called  at  noon  the  first  day  to 
ask  if  I could  close  my  work  by  three- 
thirty  and  spend  the  evening  on  Six- 
nule.  You  know  the  feeling  work  will 
go  until  tomorrow  if  its  been  eight  and 
a half  months  since  you’ve  wet  a fly. 

Ihe  water  was  high  but  clear  as  I 
attached  the  leader  with  its  pair  of 
iviarcn  Browns  and  prepared  to  lean 
back  against  the  current  tind  dunit 
them  aeep  m true  opening  day  style. 
fiaif  an  hour  of  time  and  nail  a dozen 
methods  of  manipulation  brought  no 
results.  Perhaps  they  wanted  a 
streamer.  Retirmg  to  tne  bank  i sub- 
stituted the  nme  loot  leader  with  my 
favorite  Gray  Ghost.  More  practice 
and  exercise  but  no  fish.  Tms  was 
getting  serious.  Some  what  out  of 
sorts  i retired  to  the  bank  and  lit  the 
old  pipe.  I'he  tail  of  Big  Kock  Pool 
stretched  away  from  my  feet  as  I 
brought  out  my  fly  box  for  study. 
Maybe  it  was  a nymph  they  wanted. 
Through  the  curl  of  smoke  my  eye 
detected  a disturbance  in  the  flat  at 
the  foot  of  the  rip.  “Rise”  said  my 
eye,  but  the  brain  refused  to  believe. 
They  won’t  rise  here  for  another  fif- 
teen or  twenty  days.  It  came  again 
and  this  time  there  was  the  unmistake- 
able  flash  that  speels  trout.  Hastily 
I substituted  a Hares  Ear  wet  for  the 
streamer  and  made  the  cast.  There 
came  the  bulge  and  flash  of  an  inves- 
tigating refxisal.  Another  pattern. 


maybe?  Six  other  patterns  and  no 
response  yet  he  seemed  to  rise  regu- 
larly to  something  floating  in  the 
water.  Reaching  around  to  the  back 
piocket  I brought  out  my  box  of  drj’s. 
A dark  Cahill,  but  he  would  have  none 
of  it.  A tiny  gold  bodied  Brown 
Spider  seemed  to  say  “Try  me.” 
Couldn’t  do  any  worse  than  the  others. 
My  fingers  were  getting  cold  as  I 
knotted  the  bit  of  fluff  carefully  and 
sent  it  out  to  tip  toe  over  the  dark  flat. 
That  did  it.  Life  was  good  again.  A 
round  dozen  came  to  that  high  riding 
bit  of  hackle  in  the  next  hour.  Of 
these  three  rode  home  in  the  bed  of 
hemlock  twigs.  My  orthodox  friends 
shook  their  heads  sadly  and  put  me 
down  for  trifling  with  the  truth  when 
I explained  the  technique  and  dis- 
played my  fish  much  to  their  envy.  I 
can’t  say  that  I blame  them.  Had  our 
positions  been  reverse  I would  have 
probably  been  thinking  the  same 
things  or  worse. 

If  Mosquito  Creek  were  near  one 
of  the  large  centers  of  population  it 
would  probably  have  been  called  a 
river  and  been  famous  in  song  and 
legend.  As  it  is  it  is  just  a wild,  un- 
tamed, rough  hill-billy  creek  flowing 
through  the  mountains  and  accessible 
at  only  three  spots  by  car.  Twenty- 
nine  miles  of  main  stream  and  fifty 
more  of  tributaries  contribute  some 
fine  trout  fishing  to  those  who  are 
young  enough  in  body  and  spirit  to 
really  enjoy  life  in  the  raw.  A good 
number  of  rattle  snakes  along  its 
banks  keep  it  from  ever  becoming 
popular  with  a large  portion  of  our 
population. 

May  first  marks  the  expected  time 
for  our  first  dry  fly  fishing  but  this 
(Turn  to  Page  12) 
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Wh  en  Scents  Make  Sense 


By  N.  R. 

March  was  going  out  like  a lion.  As 
I slipped  into  bed  that  night  a blizzard 
was  raging — a sleety  snow  driven  by 
a howling  wind.  The  shuddering 
quaver  of  a screech  owl  cutting 
through  the  dreary  moan  of  the  wind 
caused  me  to  burrow  deeper  into  the 
covers.  It  was  bitter  cold. 

At  three  o’clock  my  eyes  flickered 
open.  A glance  at  the  glowing  clock 
hands  confirmed  the  time.  Singularly, 

I was  wide  awake.  Something  had 
happened.  The  bed  covers  were  suf- 
focatingly hot. 

As  I leaned  against  the  headboard 
I could  hear  the  copious  drip  of  water 
from  the  eaves.  The  wind  had  ceased 
and  an  arresting  smell  smote  my  nos- 
trils. I raised  my  head  and  hungrily 
inhaled  the  incoming  air. 

I can’t  begin  to  describe  that  smell 
because  it  was  charged  with  so  many 
implications  as  to  make  it  complex. 
However,  its  tangible  composition  was 
very  simple,  being  nothing  more  than 
the  raw  smell  of  slush  water  tempered 
by  the  earthy  scents  emanating  from 
the  exposed  portions  of  the  snow- 
covered  lawn. 

That  morning  on  my  way  to  work 
I was  oblivious  to  everything  except 
the  train  of  thoughts  that  had  been 
set  in  motion  by  that  smell. 

After  work  I pushed  my  way 
through  the  late  afternoon  crowds  in 
the  downtown  district  until  I ap- 
proached a hardware  store.  'Then,  as 
unerringly  as  a field  trial  champion 
easing  up  on  a covey  of  quail,  I made 
for  the  store  windows  and  completed 


CASILLO 

the  work  of  moral  devastation  started 
by  a mere  scent. 

The  windows  were  crammed  with 
fishing  tackle  of  all  descriptions,  re- 
posing in  the  sylvan  setting  of  a trout 
stream  executed  by  some  one  who 
knew  his  stuff.  My  fever  mounted. 

After  tearing  myself  away  from  the 
focus  of  infection  I continued  on  in 
the  happiest  mood  that  I had  been 
in  for  nearly  a fortnight.  It  had  been 
a long,  hard  winter  and  the  weather 
of  the  last  two  weeks  had  been  any- 
thing but  reassuring — that  is,  for  a 
trout  fisher.  I longed  to  be  where  I 
could  fill  my  nostrils  and  lungs  with 
the  admixture  of  sodden  snows,  rotten 
ice  and  that  aura,  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it,  given  off  by  the  trees 
when  the  sap  is  quickening. 

That  smell  did  things  to  me.  For 
days  my  mind  conjured  up  pictures  of 
bubbling  streams  in  matchless  wood- 
land settings.  One  scene  in  particular 
was  so  persistently  re-created  as  to 
become  an  obsession.  I could  see 
snowbanks  alongside  of  glimmering 
water  as  it  tumbled  through  a mixed 
woodland;  the  snow  streaked  with  the 
debris  of  winter,  yet  cleanly  fragrant, 
nestling  against  the  boles  of  the 
friendly  trees.  And  the  stream  flowed 
on  until  it  reached  a fairyland  of 
alders  and  aspen,  where  woodcock 
were  wont  to  probe,  before  it  glided 
between  green  buttressed  banks  into 
a river. 

Of  course  it  was  merely  an  illusion, 
but  I clung  to  it  so  tenaciously  until  I 
began  to  wonder.  “Sure,”  I found 


The  season’s  first  trout!  In  case  You’re  in- 
terested, that’s  a three  pound  rainbow. 


myself  muttering,  “I’ve  seen  that 
stream  somewhere — but  where?” 

Dawn  on  April  the  18th  found  me 
well  on  my  way  to  Selkirk  Station, 
Warren  County,  where  I was  to  join 
Ted  Higgins  at  his  home.  In  his  letter 
he  had  promised  to  show  me  a real 
trout  stream,  finny  inhabitants  and  all. 
He  continued  at  some  length  on  its 
unusual  virtues,  so  that  by  the  time 
I had  finished  reading  I was  rarin’ 
to  go. 

At  the  Higgins  home,  singularly  lo- 
cated on  the  banks  of  a fine  looking 
brook,  Ted’s  wife  broke  the  sorrowful 
news  that  her  husband  had  been  sum- 
moned upstate  the  night  before  by  an 
auto  accident  befalling  his  aged  father, 
and  that  I was  to  wait  until  he  re- 
turned. 

“And,”  added  Mrs.  Higgins,  “he  in- 
structed me  to  tell  you  to  be  sure 
and  sample  the  fishing  while  you’re 
waiting.” 

“In  the  brook  here?”  I nodded. 

“No,  in  the  larger  one,  the  Caldwell, 
that  flows  under  yon  bridge,”  she 
pointed.  “And  Ted  said  to  start  in 
at  the  second  bridge,  that’s  about  a 
mile  up  that  road  you  see  beyond  that 
big  poplar.” 

“Then,  I’ll  be  seeing  you  when  I get 
back,”  I said  as  I headed  for  the  car. 

“No  breakfast?”  she  inquired. 

“I  had  it,”  I yelled  above  the  sound 
of  the  motor. 

(Turn  to  Page  14) 


All  the  elusive  scent  of  a spring  woodland  may  be  captured  even  if  the  trout  cannot. 
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Fish  Warden  Retires 
After  28  Years  Service 

Frank  E.  Brink  on  November  30 
turned  over  Badge  No.  32  and  thus 
ended  twenty-eight  years  of  service  as 
Pike  County’s  fost  fish  warden. 

Brink,  now  67,  was  the  oldest  fish 
warden  in  point  of  service  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Appointed  November  15,  1919, 
by  the  late  Governor  William  C. 
Sproul,  Brink  patrolled  the  rivers  and 
streams  for  six  years  on  foot.  He  esti- 
mates he  traveled  30,000  miles  in  those 
years. 

In  the  last  22  years  he  has  worn  out 
several  automobiles  in  patrols  of  250,- 
000  miles.  He  also  supervised  the 
planting  of  more  than  a million  trout 
in  the  county  brooks  and  2,000,000 
bass,  pickerel  and  perch  in  lakes  and 
ponds. 

Well  known  among  sportsmen 
throughout  Eastern  Pennsylvania,, 
Brink  in  his  younger  days  was  a well 
known  hunter  and  fisherman.  But  for 
many  years  he  hasn’t  had  the  time  to 
pursue  his  hobbies.  Now,  still  hale 
and  hearty  and  bronzed  from  his  out- 
door life,  he  intends  to  do  some  fish- 
ing on  his  own. 

At  the  time  he  was  appointed 
warden,  there  was  not  a mile  of  im- 
proved road  in  Pike  County.  He  was 
responsible  for  upholding  the  laws 
over  a frontage  of  62  miles  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  bordering  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  patrol- 
ling 16  streams  and  50  lakes  and 
ponds. 

He  recalls  his  toughest  day’s  walk 
was  in  the  winter  of  1923  when  he 
tramped  29  miles  in  a blinding  snow 
storm. 

Brink  said  arrests  were  frequent  in 
his  early  days  but  laws  are  more  gen- 
erally observed  now.  He  figures  fisher- 
men he  arrested  paid  a total  of  $25,000 
in  fines.  His  biggest  day  was  July  31, 
1928,  when  he,  with  two  specially  ap- 
pointed assistants,  arrested  22  men 
when  Lake  Wallenpaupack  was  opened 
for  public  fishing. 

During  the  hunting  season,  when 
there  was  little  fishing,  he  assisted  the 
game  protector  and  also  acted  as  forest 
warden  and  organized  volunteer  crews 
to  fight  forest  fires. 

Some  100  Pike  County  sportsmen 
feted  him  to  a sumptuous  banquet  on 
Saturday,  November  29. 


Don’t  Be  Fooled 

Beware  of  the  leather  strap,  marked  off  in 
inches,  on  the  top  of  the  creel.  Test  it  for 
accuracy  when  the  creel  is  bought  and 
again  occasionally  while  it  is  in  use.  The 
leather  may  shrink  a bit. 


Highways  to  Better  Fishing 

All  Roads  Lead  to  the  Juniata 

By  JAMES  R.  HAYES 


Indians  called  it  Juniata,  “River  of 
Standing  Stones.”  Their  reference, 
however,  was  to  one  particular  stone, 
a very  large  one  which  stood  near 
Standing  Stone  Creek  on  the  Juniata 
River  immediately  below  the  present 
town  of  Huntingdon.  But  this  is  of 
mere  intrinsic  value.  Nowadays  the 
Pennsylvania  angler  merely  says 
“Fisherman’s  Heaven”;  and  to  all  who 
have  cast  the  blue  Juniata  that  refer- 
ence is  clear  enough. 

Back  in  July,  1941,  before  the 
world’s  rooftop  blew  off  in  the  volcanic 
eruption  of  a gigantic  war,  we  had 
occasion  to  read  an  article  in  the 
Angler  entitled  “Roll,  Juniata,  Roll.” 
In  the  exposition  we  found  a complete 
philosophy  of  streamside  life.  With 
well-worded  impressions  the  writer 
captures  the  spirit  of  a river,  lays  bare 
its  warmth  and  kindly  currents:  in  all, 
a job  of  writing  so  neatly  done  that 
this  reporter  can  only  quote  an  excerpt 
at  the  risk  of  exposing  his  own  jour- 
nalistic inadequacies. 

“By  inclination  your  correspondent 
is  a big  water  basser  and  the  friendly 
poetic  Blue  Juniata  captivates  his 
every  fancy;  he  cherishes  each  mur- 
muring ripple  of  its  talking  waters 
with  a passionate  admiration,  knowing 
full  well  the  nearby  Conodoguinet 
breeds  bigger  fish,  but  in  comparison 
with  the  Juniata’s  stately  majesty, 
there  is  no  just  parallel. 

“Wonderous  Blue  Juniata  with  her 
nearby  sleeping  fringing  wooded  hills; 
romantic  river  of  enchantment,  fairy- 
land of  the  ages.  Famed  in  song  and 
story,  her  shores  have  echoed  and  re- 


Graceful elms  and  willows  overhang  many 
picturesque  Juniata  stretches,  as  on  this  fast 
water  bend  in  Perry  County. 


echoed  to  the  cry  of  the  maurauding 
Mohawk,  the  screech  of  the  raiding 
Seneca,  the  whoop  of  the  scalping 
Tuscarora. 

“Again  there  is  more  to  angling 
than  merely  assassinating  fish — a man 
must  be  part  dreamer,  part  poet,  part 
visionary  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest — he 
must  be  able  to  absorb  part  of  the 
surrounding  mysticism,  merge  with 
the  quite  placid  grandeur,  conjure  up 
the  stirring  past  that  went  into  the 
making  if  all  this. 

“Nowadays  there  is  something  about 
the  Juniata’s  calm  restful  placidity 
and  peaceful  promise  that  soothes 
one’s  every  nerve  and  rests  the  soul. 
Always  a dreamer,  sometimes  stand- 
ing out  there  in  the  mid-river  still- 
ness, in  fancy  I hear  the  wavelets  talk- 
ing to  one  another  of  other  days.  In 
reverie,  I can  see  the  green  blanket 
of  lush  undergrowth  cautiously  part 
along  a lonely,  secluded  shore,  a timid 
Indian  maid  peers  out,  then  graceful 
as  a startled  fawn  she  tip-toes  to  the 
(Turn  to  Page  16) 
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THOSE  FRECKLED-FACED  SUHNIES 

By  DONALD  S.  SHINER 


Sport  galore,  an  admirable  fish  in  any  mans 
stream. 


When  ever  I sit  back  and  think  of 
sunfish,  and  their  brothers,  a certain 
picture  appears  ...  a freckled  faced, 
bare  footed  boy,  a tattered  straw  hat, 
and  a tree  limb,  piece  of  cord  string 
from  the  local  store,  and  a bent 
pin.  Each  of  us  probably  was  this 
typical  American  or  Pennsylvania 
country  lad.  Excited  and  with  sudden 
delight  in  our  heairts  as  the  cork  bob- 
ber disappeared  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  with  a terrific  jerk,  a 
sunny  was  jerked  clear  of  the  water. 

The  readiness  of  these  little  fish  to 
bite,  makes  them  wonderfully  suited 
to  begin  a boy  in  the  rather  compli- 
cated and  intriguing  game  of  angling. 

The  sunfish  are  known  by  a number 
of  odd  names  and  there  are  a number 
of  differing  varieties,  tobacco  box, 
punkin  seed,  and  blue-gills,  along  with 
other  local  names,  but  all  belonging 
to  the  same  family.  However,  the  en- 
dirring  name  is  the  beloved  word, 
“sunnies.” 


He’s  a pugnacious  little  lad,  and 
what  he  lacks  in  size,  he  makes  up  in 
temper,  spunk,  and  sparkling  color. 

Their  spawning  time  is  in  the  spring 
and  one  must  admire  their  ability  to 
take  care  of  their  yoxmg  and  them- 
selves. 

The  female  digs  a small  depression, 
some  three  or  four  inches  deep  in 
the  sandy  bottom,  by  means  of  fanning 
her  tail.  And  quite  frequently  cuts 
her  tail  practically  to  ribbons  in  the 
procedure  or  process. 

She  deposits  her  spawn  and  after 
fertilization,  cares  for  the  eggs  with 
never  failing  attention.  Any  intruders 
are  promptly  chased  away  and  I have 
seen  a parent  sunfish  attack  and  actu- 
ally rout  a bass  nearly  twice  her  size. 
Any  minnow  or  small  fish  who  tries 
to  rob  her  future  family  is  generally 
killed.  Even  a grain  of  sand  or 
foreign  matter  which  drops  on  the 
nest,  is  quickly  seized  and  carried 
some  distance  away  from  the  nest.  Is 
it  any  wonder  why  the  sunfish  thrive 
and  multiply  so  f^itfully? 

For  the  average  sunny,  a No.  5 or  6 
size  hook  or  slightly  smaller,  is  best 
when  bait  fishing  for  them.  Perhaps 
the  earth  worm,  hooked  so  that  the 
ends  are  free  to  wiggle,  is  the  best 
bait.  However,  in  the  case  of  all  large 
fish,  the  large  svmnies  are  a little  leary 
of  course  of  tackle  and  the  fine  tackle 
used  in  angling  for  trout  produces  the 
best  results. 

Among  its  large  menu  is  the  grass- 
hoppers, crickets,  water  worms,  flies 
and  bees,  and  miniature  insects.  They 
seem  to  enjoy  the  company  of  other 


Here’s  the  answer  to  a creel  of  nice 
“Sunnies.” 


sunfish  and  hence  gather  in  schools 
around  some  weed  bed  which  strikes 
their  fancy  or  where  some  morsels  of 
food  are  to  be  found. 

However,  when  sunfish  are  feeding 
on  the  surface,  I have  found  that  they 
will  take  an  artificial  fly  as  readily  as 
a natural  bait.  They  seem  to  be  most 
affective  when  jerked  an  inch  or  so 
on  top  the  water  and  then  allowed  to 
rest  or  pause  for  a few  seconds, 

A much  wider  variety  or  selection 
of  flies  will  seduce  them  into  striking, 
than  most  other  game  fish.  Flies  with 
a predominate  red,  yellow,  and  white 
seem  to  produce  exceptionally  well. 
But,  the  patterns:  McGinty,  Black 

Gnat,  Mosquito,  Red  Ibbis,  Orange 
Fish  Hawk,  White  Miller,  Pink  Lady, 
along  with  a host  of  others  are  sim- 
fish  “takers.” 

A small  spinner  attached  to  a fly 
will  sometimes  produce,  as  well  as 
even  some  of  the  varieties  of  bass 
plugs. 

When  fishing  wet  flies  for  sunfish,  it 
is  best  to  let  the  fly  settle  down  to  the 
bottom  before  starting  a slow  retrieve, 
and  not  too  jerkily.  They  tend  to  suck 
the  fly  into  their  mouth  slowly,  so  its 
best  not  to  strike  too  suddenly.  It  is 
sometimes  hard  to  tell  just  when  a 
sunny  has  taken  your  wet  fly,  but  a 
slight  pause  of  the  line  usually  indi- 
cates a sunny  has  grabbed  the  fly  and 
a second  later,  the  hook  should  be  set 
by  a mere  raising  of  the  rod. 

(Turn  to  Page  15) 


THE  FEBRUARY  COVER 

Abraham  Lincoln,  bom  February  12, 
1809,  who  is  remembered  as  a great 
fisherman  on  the  banks  of  the  San- 
gamon and  from  the  fiatboats  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  whose  fish  stories, 
among  the  best  ever  told,  fill  many 
a tall  volume  of  his  biographies.  (This 
rare  photo  of  Lincoln  is  reproduced 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Archives 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission:  Col.  Henry  Shoemaker, 
Director.) 


A beautiful  spot  where  they  (row  big  and  broad. 
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IFLY  fishing! 
I FOR  BASS  I 

■ By  i 

I DICK  FORTNEY  | 

iyyyyyyyyyyiyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyiyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyiyyiyyyiyyyy 

In  the  mind  of  the  average  angler, 
the  black  bass  is  associated  largely 
with  live  baits  of  all  kinds  and  with 
casting  rod  plugs. 

The  black  bass  likes  its  food  in  large 
and  lively  chunks,  they  will  argue.  It 
isn’t  as  timid  as  a trout,  nor  as  selec- 
tive in  its  feeding,  in  their  opinion. 

The  casting  rod  fan  has  made  one 
concession  in  recent  years.  He  has 
accepted  a scaling  down  of  the  plugs 
he  uses — and  as  a result  has  discov- 
ered that  it  is  far  easier  to  catch  bass 
in  hard-fished  waters  with  lures  that 
weigh  from  a quarter  to  a half  ounce 
than  it  is  with  the  old-fashioned, 
bulky,  heavy  plugs. 

There  remains,  however,  one  kind  of 
bass  fishing  that  may  be  said  to  be  vir- 
tually unexplored.  That  is  fly-rod  fish- 
ing with  artificial  lures — fly-fishing  for 
bass,  in  fact.  It  is  a kind  of  angling 
that  has  a sound  and  firm  foundation 
built  on  two  important  principles: 

First,  that  the  black  bass  is  a fre- 
quent surface  feeder. 

Second,  that  the  black  bass  eats  a 
tremendous  number  of  insects  in  the 
course  of  its  life.  These  insects,  fur- 
thermore, are  not  infrequently  the 
same  small  bugs  that  provide  the  bulk 
of  the  forage  of  brook,  brown,  and 
rainbow  trout. 

If  the  average  angler  approached  a 
pool  in  a trout  stream  and  saw  fish 
rising,  would  he  bait  up  with  a worm, 
or  would  he  tie  to  his  leader  a fly  that 
he  figured  was  a good  imitation  of  the 
natural  insects  on  which  the  trout 
were  feeding? 


He  would  use  a fly,  of  course,  con- 
vinced that  the  trout  while  engaged  in 
active  surface  feeding  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  interest  in  bait  of  any  kind,  and 
particularly  in  a worm. 

Well  then,  why  isn’t  it  quite  as  log- 
ical to  turn  to  an  artificial  fly  in  an 
attempt  to  catch  bass  which  are  dim- 
pling and  swirling  the  surface  in  the 
midst  of  a hatch  of  insects? 

I recall  one  evening  on  a bass  creek 
in  Central  Pennsylvania  when  a cou- 
ple of  fish  were  observed  feeding  on 
the  surface  at  the  foot  of  a narrow, 
deep  riffle.  A floating  fly — with  a 
clipped  deer  hair  body  and  game  cock 
hackle  tied  on  a Size  8 hook — was 
offered  to  the  fish. 

The  fly  floated  scarcely  more  than  a 
couple  of  inches  before  there  was  a 
swirl,  and  a husky  rock  bass  was 
hooked. 

This  fish  was  released  and  the  fly 
carefully  dried,  then  cast  back  to  the 
spot,  where  in  the  meantime  another 
fish  had  come  to  the  surface  and 
scooped  up  a bug  of  some  kind. 

Again  there  was  a speedy  strike,  but 
this  time  no  rock  bass  struggled  at  the 
end  of  the  line.  It  was  a small- 
mouthed bass  15  inches  ha  length  and 
fat  as  butter,  and  so  greedy  had  it 
been  for  the  fly  that  the  hook  was 
imbedded  in  the  roof  of  its  mouth. 


Many  times  since  then  I have  en- 
joyed whole  days  of  fine  bass  fishing 
with  what  amounted  to  virtually  trout 
tackle  and  lures.  True  the  bass  have 
not  always  responded.  (Neither  do 
trout  to  flies;  nor  bass  always  to  bait 
or  plugs.) 

Let  us  go  into  the  matter  more  in 
detail. 

There  is  no  denying  the  contention 
that  bass  do  strike  well  on  live  bait 
such  as  minnows,  stone-catfish,  hel- 
grammites,  frogs,  crayfish,  and  worms. 
But  these  are  not  the  only  items  on 
their  menu.  They  also  are  fond  of 
crickets,  grasshoppers,  moths,  beetles, 
locusts,  and  all  the  species  of  insects 
that  live  in  and  about  fresh  water. 

Each  August,  on  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River,  there  is  a 
tremendous  hatch  of  small,  dirty-white 
insects  with  long,  tapered  bodies  and 
large  wings.  These  insects  appear  by 
the  millions  late  in  the  day,  being  so 
numerous,  in  fact,  that  there  is  the 
illusion  of  a summer  snow  storm. 

While  they  are  in  evidence  the  sur- 
face of  a typical  river  pool  literally 
boils  with  feeding  bass.  Sitting  quietly 
in  a boat,  one  is  able  to  observe  bass 
of  truly  lunker  proportions  cruising 
and  feeding  on  the  insects  that  fall  into 
the  water.  And  it  is  possible  to  catch 
these  big  bass  with  a white  fly  or  with 
a small  white  bass  bug. 

The  stomach  of  a fish  thus  caught  is 
literally  crammed  with  these  insects 
which  it  has  eaten. 

I recall  a trip  to  a sti-eam  which  con- 
tains both  bass  and  trout.  This  par- 
ticular time  several  of  us  were  casting 
surface  plugs  for  bass  on  a long,  deep 
pool. 

We  observed  a number  of  fish  rising 
regularly  in  the  fast  water  at  the  head 
of  the  pool  and,  assuming  that  they 
were  trout,  two  of  us  put  aside  our 
casting  rods,  rigged  up  fly  rods,  and 
went  exploring.  There  were  some 
brown  natural  flies  in  evidence,  and 

(Turn  to  Page  20) 
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Scientists’  Report  on  Florida  Red  Tide 


A report  on  an  emergency  survey  of 
the  “red  tide”  invasion  of  the  Gulf 
Coast  of  Florida  was  submitted  re- 
cently to  Albert  M.  Day,  Director  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  by  the 
Service’s  chief  shellfish  biologist.  Dr. 
Paul  S.  Galtsoff,  who  directed  the  sci- 
entific survey. 

The  report  explained  the  1946-47 
red  tide  as  follows: 

The  Florida  red  tide  was  caused  by 
^ihe  appearance  in  nearby  coastal 
waters  of  extraordinary  numbers  of  a 
microscopic  sea  creature,  known  to 
Kiientists  as  Gymnodinium. 

Although  individually  so  small  as  to 
be  invisible  to  the  human  eye,  the  con- 
centration of  billions  of  Gymnodinium 
cavised  the  sea  water  to  take  on  a 
reddish  or  amber  color  because  of  the 
pigment  granules  contained  within 
each  organism. 


The  mass  destruction  of  fish  and  cer- 
tain other  aquatic  animals  which  ac- 
companied the  red  tide  was  caused 
by  a deadly  toxin,  the  chemical  com- 
position of  which  is  still  unknown, 
which  Gymnodinium  liberated  into 
the  water.  Normally,  Gymnodinium 
is  not  abundant  enough  for  this  poison 
to  produce  any  harmful  effects. 

Poisons  given  off  by  the  red  tide 
organism  were  also  carried  inland, 
causing  extreme  discomfort  among  the 
human  population  of  the  area.  The 
poisons  were  carried  in  tiny  droplets  of 
wind-bome  spray,  liberated  by  wave 
action  from  red-water  areas.  This 
“gas,”  more  correctly  termed  an  aero- 
sol, is  so  irritating  to  human  mucous 
membranes  that  whole  communities 
developed  symptoms  like  those  of  a 
severe  cold  during  the  height  of  the 
red  tide  invasion. 


Chemical  analysis  of  water  samples 
from  the  red  tide  areas  revealed  a 
significant  fact,  the  total  phosphorus 
content  was  “five  to  ten  times  as  high 
as  ever  encoimtered  in  uncontamin- 
ated ocean  water.”  Gymnodinium  and 
related  simple  forms  of  marine  life 
are  unable  to  survive,  grow,  and  re- 
produce without  certain  chemicals,  in- 
cluding phosphorus.  Since  phosphorus 
ordinarily  is  present  in  very  limited 
quantities  in  the  ocean,  it  is  believed 
that  the  unusually  high  phosphorus 
concentrations  occurring  in  the  Gulf 
last  year  might  have  been  responsible 
for  the  rapid  and  uncontrolled  multi- 
plication of  Gymnodinium. 

Although  more  extensive  studies  are 
needed  to  determine  the  source  of  this 
unusual  quality  of  phosphorus.  Dr. 
Galtsoff  made  the  following  comment: 
'“It  may  have  come  from  the  greater 
depths  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  had 
its  origin  in  the  rich  phosphate  depos- 
its which  are  extensively  mined  in 
Florida.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  the 
manner  in  which  the  phosphate  salts 
reach  the  sea  should  be  determined 
and  if  possible  controlled.” 

The  report  emphatically  discounts 
the  theory  -widely  held  in  Florida  that 
the  red  tide  and  its  accompanying  dis- 
turbances were  caused  by  chemicals 
from  munitions  allegedly  dumped  in 
coastal  waters.  One  important  objec- 
tion to  this  theory  according  to  Dr. 
Galtsoff,  is  the  fact  that  the  minute, 
drifting  marine  life  collectively  kno-wn 
as  “plankton” — the  members  of  which 
are  delicate  and  extremelj?^  susceptible 
to  chemicals — was  normally  abrmdant 
in  the  red  tide  areas.  Had  there  been 
chemical  pollution.  Dr.  Galtsoff  said, 
the  waters  would  have  been  largely 
barren  of  plankton. 

Another  argument  against  the  mu- 
nitions theory  is  the  fact  that  last 
year’s  red  tide  was  probably  the  ninth 
to  occur  in  Florida,  earlier  plagues  of 
discolored  water  and  dead  fiish  having 
occurred  in  1844,  1854,  1878,  1880, 
1882,  1883,  1908,  and  1916.  Published 
accounts  of  the  1916  occurrence  are 
{Turn  to  Page  19) 


Angler  Honor  Roll 


Latest  additions  to  the  honor  roll  are  ae 
follo-ws: 

Ho-ward  Karschner,  Wyalusing,  October 
26th.  ISVa  inch  black  bass,  3% 

Roland  Proff,  Wyalusing,  October  27th. 
Black  bass  18  inches,  3 lbs. 

Joe  Borrows,  West  Franklin,  pike  perch, 
29%  inches,  7%  lbs. 

S.  R.  Fulginite,  Sunbury,  pike  perch,  28% 
inches,  7%  lbs. 

J.  Brown,  Milton,  black  bass,  18  inches. 

Russell  R.  Brown,  Pittsburgh,  smaDmonth 
bass,  20%  inches,  4 pounds  3 ounces. 


This  photo  of  Mrs.  H.  W.  Helwick  of  New  Castle  was  made  by  special  Hsh  warden  H.  W. 
Helwick  on  Scruhgrass  Creek  during  the  1947  trout  season. 
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SOME  RESULTS  OF  THE  PAST  TROUT 
SEASON  IN  BEDFORD  COUNTY 

By  "Bill"  Mclinay,  State  Fish  Warden 

Herbert  Wilson,  of  Shanksville,  a 
' brown  trout  21  inches  long  and  weigh- 
ing  3 pounds,  in  Bob  Creek. 

Ralph  ChappeU,  of  Portage,  a brown 
trout  28  V2  inches  long  and  weighing 
8 pounds  8 ounces.  A brown  trout 
20  V2  inches  long  also  by  Ralph  Chap- 
pell, both  in  Bob  Creek. 

John  Herman,  of  Everett,  a brown 
trout  22  inches  long,  in  Cove  Creek. 

Irvin  Tirrmball,  of  Johnstown,  a 
rainbow  trout  28  inches  long,  inFerrys 
Mill  Dam,  on  Three  Springs  Run. 

Jin  TurmbaU,  of  Johnstown,  a rain- 
bow trout  26  inches  long,  in  Ferry s 
Mill  Dam. 


Here  the  Governor,  hatless,  empties  a can  of  fine  bass  through  a hole  in  the  ice  and  Into  the 
water  at  the  confluence  of  the  Conodoquinet  Creek  and  the  Susquehanna  River. 

iPhotos  by  Penna  Dept,  of  Commerce). 


Governor  Duff  Helps  to  Stock 

Black  Bass 


Fred  Swartzweller’s  nice  “Brownie.” 

Bob  Shaffer,  of  Altoona,  a brown 
trout  27  inches  long  and  weighing  5 
pounds  and  13  oimces. 

Robert  Cheichton,  a 27  inch 
brown  trout,  in  Bobs  Creek. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Ackers,  of  Bedford,  a 
rainbow  trout  20  inches  long  and 
weighing  4 pounds,  in  Lake  Koon. 

WiUiam  Browning,  of  Hyndman,  a 
brown  trout  24  inches  long  and  weigh- 
ing 6%  poimds,  in  Wills  Creek. 

Fred  Swartzweller,  of  Bedford,  a 
brown  trout  25V2  inches  long,  in 
Shobers  Run. 

Edward  Mclinay,  of  Yellow  Creek, 
a brown  trout  24%  inches  long,  weigh- 
ing 7%  pounds,  in  Yellow  Creek. 


THOUGHT  YOU’D  LIKE  TO  KNOW 

A 29^4-pound  dolly  varden  trout  caught 
in  Lake  Pend  Oreille  last  June  by  R.  C. 
Worst,  Hayden  Lake,  Idaho,  will  be  listed  as 
the  world’s  record  dolly  varden  by  Field  and 
Stream  Magazine,  the  Sandpoint  Chamber  of 
Commerce  said  today. 

While  bigger  dolly  vardens  undoubtedly 
have  been  caught,  they  never  have  been 
properly  authenticated,  the  chamber  said. 
The  magazine,  which  keeps  trecords  of  fresh 
water  fish,  has  not  previously  listed  a dolly 
varden  champion. 

The  lake  also  produced  the  new  world’s 
record  rainbow — a 37-pound  kamloops  caught 
last  season  by  West  Hamlet,  Coeur  d’Alene, 
Idaho. 


Withstanding  the  height  of  holiday 
traffic  and  on  one  of  the  season’s  cold- 
est days.  Governor  James  H.  Duff 
left  his  office  to  assist  in  planting  small 


mouth  black  bass  in  public  fishing 
waters  opposite  Harrisburg.  It  was  the 
day  before  Christmas,  December  24, 
1947. 


With  the  Governor  reading  left  to  right  are:  J.  Allen  Barrett,  Director  Public  Relations,  Penna. 
Fish  Commission;  Charles  A.  French,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries;  Col.  A.  H.  Stackpole,  member  of 
the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  and  Governor  James  H.  Duff.  (The  boys  are  a group  found 
skating  when  the  stocking  party  arrived). 
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Life-like  fishing  lures  made  of  neoprene  shown  in  a standard  plastic  fly-box.  There  are  two 
sizes  of  crickets,  three  of  grasshoppers  and  the  nymph  of  the  stone  fly.  The  lures  will  be 
available  at  stores  shortly. 


Realistic  Fishing  Lures 
Made  of  Neoprene 

Fishermen  can  now  get  life-like 
lures  made  of  neoprene. 

Combining  extreme  realism  and 
dmability,  they  have  proved  they  do 
catch  fish.  These  artificial  “bugs” — 
crickets,  grasshoppers  and  stone  flies — 
give  the  fly  caster  the  advantages  of 
life-like  bait  with  the  ease  of  handling 
of  artificial  flies. 

Artificial  lures,  made  of  rubber  or 
rubber-like  materials,  have  been  on 
the  market  for  a number  of  years. 
Some  have  been  good,  but  others  de- 
teriorated quickly.  The  new  ones  of 
Du  Pont-made  rubber  resist  the  prin- 
cipal enemies  of  natural  rubber — sun- 
light and  aging. 

All  the  new  lures  have  flexible,  hol- 
low bodies.  This  makes  them  easier 
to  handle  and  does  not  interfere  when 
the  fish  strikes.  The  coal-black 
crickets,  made  in  two  sizes,  are  suffi- 
ciently Life-like  to  fool  the  craftiest 
trout  or  bass.  The  grasshoppers,  in 
three  sizes,  have  accurately  shaped 
and  correctly  colored  bodies.  Their 
ready-to-jfimp  position  adds  to  their 
realism.  The  stone  flies  in  the  nymph 
_ stage,  in  three  different  colors,  have 
flat,  segmented  bodies,  shaded  darker 
on  top  than  on  the  underside.  The 
flexible  legs  and  tail  give  this  lure  a 
most  realistic  appearance. 

The  first  of  these  lures  were  made 
back  in  1939.  The  process  was  devel- 
oped slowly  as  a hobby — the  war-time 
shortages  of  rubber  latex  made  it 
necessary  to  find  another  material  that 
might  be  used.  Experiments  proved 
that  neoprene  met  all  the  require- 
ments and  withstood  all  field  tests. 


TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR  TACKLE 

Now  that  the  hunting  is  over  and 
you  can’t  get  any  more  fishing  in  for 
awhile,  don’t  forget  to  take  care  of 
your  tackle  for  the  lay  away  season. 
This  means  that  all  fly  lines  that  mean 
anything  to  their  rightful  owner,  must 
be  removed  from  the  reels  and  placed 
in  loose  coils  in  some  sort  of  a storage 
box. 

The  flies  should  get  a good  going 
over,  droopy  misused  flies  will  get  a 
lift  from  a steam  bath  over  the  spout 
of  a tea  kettle,  and  look  nearly  like 
new.  Then  all  flies  should  be  stored  in 
a mothproof  container,  with  some  sort 
of  motb  crystals  to  keep  out  the  in- 
sects. 

Next  the  fly  rods  or  any  bamboo 
tackle  should  be  put  into  good  condi- 
tion, that  means  new  guides  or  wind- 
ings where  necessary  or  perhaps  a 
whole  varnish  job  for  the  entire  stick. 
When  the  opening  day  for  trout  season 
comes  to  a dawn,  you  won’t  have  last 
minute  repairs  to  get  done  before  you 
can  go  fishing.  All  this  work  done  in 
advance  saves  the  grey  hairs  for  a 
later  date. 

Here  is  something  else  that  will 
make  more  strikes  mean  more  fish. 
Make  sure  that  all  your  bait  casting 
lures,  better  known  as  plugs  have  the 
hooks  in  good  shape,  not  rusty  or  dull. 
A great  number  of  lures  now  come 
from  the  manufacturer  with  points 
that  are  not  very  sharp.  It  is  always 
a good  idea  to  see  that  they  are  sharp- 
ened before  you  do  put  them  to  use. 


ERIE  FISH  WARDEN  RESIGNS 

Walter  Weber,  a Pennsylvania  Fish  Warden 
for  Erie  County,  has  resigned  his  position 
as  of  November  1,  1947. 


CAMPFIRE  COOKED  FOOD  TASTES 
BEHER 

If  the  truth  could  be  told  about  the  food 
we  cook  over  camp  fires,  we’d  confess  that 
often  times  there  is  room  for  improvement 
but  the  environment  of  the  outdoors  usually 
overshadows  any  lack  of  quality  in  the 
menu. 

To  help  you  enjoy  your  campfire -potatoes 
a little  more  here  are  a couple  of  helpful 
hints  . . . Roasting  them  in  the  open  fire 
usually  produces  potatoes  with  uncooked 
centers  and  burned  outsides.  The  only 
equipment  needed  for  our  method  is  a tin 
can  with  a top  on  it.  Coffee  or  baking 
powder  cans  will  serve  very  well. 

The  procedure  is  to  wash  the  spuds,  leav- 
ing the  skins  on.  Place  them  in  the  can 
and  punch  a few  holes  in  the  lid  to  allow 
the  steam  to  escape,. 

Push  back  the  coals  at  one  edge  of  your 
fire,  and  set  the  can  down  on  the  hot 
ground,  just  out  of  reach  of  the  flames. 
Turn  the  can  now  and  then  to  allow  even 
heating  and  in  about  a half  hour  your  pota- 
toes will  be  done. 

There  is  enough  moisture  in  the  potatoes 
to  both  bake  and  steam  them.  The  result 
is  delicious. 

Charles  W.  Repman  of  York  Haven  and  a 
10>4  pound  walleye  he  caught  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  at  York  Haven  late  the  past 
season,  the  fish  was  2914  inches  in  length  and 
was  the  largest  of  the  season  from  that  area. 

Photo — Gazette  & Daily.  York,  Pa. 
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ALL 


By  Johnny  Mock 

Anglers  Form  Superstitious  Clan 

Are  fishermen  sup- 
erstitious? 

Well,  not  much,  ac- 
cording to  the  follbw- 
ers  of  rod  and  reel. 

Yet  as  a matter  of 
fact,  the  false  notions 
found  among  the  ang- 
lers are  about  as  var- 
ied as  the  numerous 
lures  they  use. 

, Personally,  we  fish 

Johnny  Mock  , ,,  • i- 

when  the  mclmation 
or  urge  strikes  us  and  take  no  stock 
whatsoever  in  these  silly  beliefs  of 
our  fellow  fishermen.  We  laugh  mer- 
rily when  the  wind  is  in  the  north 
and  venture  forth  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
tests of  the  ancient  phase  and  the 
declaration  of  pals  that  to  go  fishing 
when  a north  wind  blows  we  tempt 
providence. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  we  will  go 
fishing  only  when  wearing  the  ancient 
top-piece  which  is  always  part  of  the 
outfit.  We  don’t  do  this  because  we’re 
superstitious,  but  because  we  like  the 
hat  and  fish  seem  to  bite  every  time 
we  wear  it. 

Rod  and  gim  editors  have  no  brief 
for  these  foolish  impressions.  We  don’t 
spit  on  our  bait — that  is,  we  seldom  do. 
Never  do  we  toss  bits  of  live  bait  over 
the  side  of  the  boat  to  appease  the 
Green  Gods,  who,  some  claim,  guard 
the  destinies  of  fish  and  fishermen. 


We  never  take  along  a stringer,  not 
because  we’re  superstitious.  It  isn’t 
that.  We  just  don’t  like  to  carry 
around  the  excess  weight. 

One  chap  in  the  crowd  must  put  his 
tackle  together  according  to  a set 
schedule.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he 
insists  on  putting  the  reel  on  the  seat 
before  the  rod  is  joined.  Otherwise,  he 
insists  he  won’t  catch  a fish.  Childish, 
isn’t  it?  Yet  this  very  fellow  is  a 
prominent  and  highly  respected  attor- 
ney and  seems  mentally  sound. 

An  engineer,  who  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing members  of  his  profession, 
must  put  the  loop  in  his  line  through 
the  loop  in  the  leader  when  rigging  up 
his  tackle.  Under  no  condition  will  he 
put  the  leader  loop  through  the  line 
loop.  If  that  happens  it  means  bad 
luck  and  how  he  guards  against  it. 

When  you  try  convincing  him  how 
silly  it  is  to  believe  anything  so  ridicu- 
lous he  gets  very  angry. 

The  light  of  the  moon  keeps  many 
a fisherman  off  the  lake  or  river.  These 
fellows  insist  no  fish  will  be  caught 
under  these  conditions.  Naturally, 
when  playing  checkers  or  shuffling  the 
cardboards  no  fish  will  be  taken. 

When  the  dark  of  the  moon  comes, 
away  go  these  chaps  and  fish  fall  for 
their  lures.  Of  course,  they  will,  when 
offered.  The  records  compiled  by  these 
fishermen  show  wonderful  results  fish- 
ing at  this  particular  time. 

Calendars  showing  good  fishing  days, 
based  on  the  moon  and  tides,  are 
(Turn  to  Page  22) 


Here’s  a dandy.  A walleyed  pike  caught  from 
the  Delaware  River  at  Shore  Acres  by  Allen 
Butz  of  Allentown,  the  fish  was  caught  August 
31,  1947  on  a June  bug  spinner  rigged  with  a 
night  crawler,  31  inches  long,  girth  16  inches 
and  weighed  10  pounds  8 ounces. 


HERMAN 

Said  a handsome  young  weasel  named 
Herman, 

Here’s  a thing  I could  never  determine: 
When  a gal  wears  my  coat, 

She’s  a lady  of  note — 

But  when  I wear  my  coat  I’m  just 
vermin! 

— Missouri  Conservation  News. 


This  picture  was  taken  along  Muddy  Creek  In  Crawford  County.  The  fanner  who  posted  the 
sign  claims  that  it  is  much  better  than  any  No  Trespassing  sign  devised  as  the  fishermen  notice 
it  and  are  careful  with  fences  and  gates.  The  legend  reads  “Fish  all  you  wish  I hope  you  get  fish. 
Please  keep  fence  (up)  (up).” 


When  we  do,  it  is  merely  tossing  aside 
a few  dead  minnows. 

Never  do  we  chant  strange  words 
at  the  head  of  a favorite  pool — hardly 
ever,  anyway. 

Once  there  was  a time  when  we  held 
to  some  of  these  strange  ideas.  Holes 
along  the  old  Conny  required  certain 
songs.  When  sung,  or  hummed,  it 
always  seemed  to  lure  fish  to  the 
baited  hook.  Whistling  the  tune  had 
no  appeal,  apparently.  At  one  spot  it 
Wbuld  be  “Oh,  Promise  Me!”  At 
another,  “Down  by  the  Old  Mill 
Stream”  would  enchant  the  carp. 

Many  fishermen  refuse  to  fish  on 
Fridays.  Others  shun  the  13th  of  the 
month  like  they  would  a rattlesnake. 
They  just  wouldn’t  think  of  leaving 
the  safety  of  their  homes  for  the 
dangers  of  the  lake  and  stream  on  that 
fatal  day.  We  know  one  friend  who, 
had  he  done  so,  wouldn’t  have  slipped 
in  the  bath  tub  and  broken  his  leg. 
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Activities  of  the  Sportsmen's  Clubs 


ERNEST  M.  SWANGER  ELECTED 
STATE  PRESIDENT  OF  IWLA 
AT  READING 

Two  Yorkers  re-elected  were:  J.  Harold 
Coffman,  3rd  Vice  President  and  G.  Frank 
McConnell,  treas;irer.  The  event  was  one  of 
the  most  representative  in  years  with  nearly 
all  chapters  attending.  The  league  continues 
to  hold  state -wide  recognition  in  matters  of 
conservation.  The  election  of  Ernie  Swanger 
of  Lebanon  to  head  the  division  brings  to 
office  a man  of  capability  and  sincerity. 
President  Swanger  has  pledged  himself  and 
the  division  to  an  all-out  fight  to  win  quick 
results  for  the  stream  clearance  program  in 
the  state  in  support  of  Governor  Duff’s  de- 
mand for  action. 


About  75  members  were  in  attendance  at 
the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Littlestown 
Fish  and  Game  association,  held  in  the  P.  O. 
S.  of  A.  hall.  The  meeting  was  in  charge  of 
the  president,  Dr.  J.  R.  Riden  and  the  sec- 
retary, Richard  Knipple. 

It  was  voted  to  purchase  40  acres  of  land 
from  Mrs.  Parker  Swope,  land  formerly 
known  as  the  Ada  Fesser  farm,  to  the  right 
of  the  Frederick  pike  in  Germany  township. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  association  to  erect 
a club  house,  a field  trap  and  a rifle  range 
on  this  property  at  some  near  future  date. 


More  than  two  himdred  members  and 
friends  attended  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Clairton  Anglers  Club,  held  recently  at  the 
Mazur  Hotel  in  Glassport. 

Bernard  S.  Home,  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Fish  Commissioners,  told  the  guests  plans 
the  Board  was  formulating  in  order  to  bring 
better  fishing  to  the  state’s  Izaak  Waltons. 
Mayor  John  J.  Mullen  praised  the  Anglers 
for  their  progress  at  their  moimtain  lake, 
and  contributed  some  lively  fish  stories. 


Big  Fish  Contest  prize  winners  were  an- 
nounced at  a meeting  of  the  West  Shore 
Sportsmen’s  Association  in  New  Cumberland 
with  the  award  for  the  biggest  fish  of  all 
going  to  Kenneth  Miller,  who  booked  and 
landed  a carp  measuring  32  and  three-quar- 
ter inches  and  weighing  32  pounds. 

Game  fish  prize  winners  were  as  follows: 
Trout,  Robert  Stable,  rainbow,  17  inches,  one 
pound,  12  ounces;  Perry  Sultzbaugh,  brown 
trout,  23  inches,  four  and  a half  ijounds; 
William  Heller,  brook,  IIV2  inches;  bass. 
Park  Min  ter,  smallmouth,  21 V2  inch^,  four 
poimds,  five  oimces;  Gurney  Ruby,  rock, 
111/2  inches,  and  wall-eyed  pike,  George  Tay- 
lor, 28V2  inches,  seven  pounds  15  ounces. 


The  Clinton  County  Sportsmen’s  Fed- 
eration reports  the  following  fish  entered  in 
their  large  fish  contest:  brook  trout,  17 

inches  by  Arden  Douty;  brown  trout,  26 
inches  by  Thomas  Packer;  rainbow  trout, 
211/2  inches  by  Clyde  Greak;  sucker,  20% 
inches  by  Russell  Moltz;  fall  fish,  1714  inches 
by  Delmas  McClosky;  black  bass,  17  inches 
by  James  McMillen,  and  a pike  21%  inches 
by  David  Gibbs.  The  bass,  trout  and  pike, 
as  listed  were  declared  winning  fish  and 
those  entering  them  were  awarded  a cash 
prize  by  Ernest  Geisewite,  Secretary -Treas- 
urer of  the  Federation. 


Apollo  Sportsmen’s  club  announced  that 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Vandergrift 
Water  Company  and  its  superintendent,  that 
permission  was  given  to  place  the  GUkerson 
dam  in  Blairton  in  proper  condition  for  the 
stocking  of  pan  fish. 

In  addition  to  this  important  step  toward 
the  development  of  recreational  facilities  in 
this  immediate  vicinity,  the  club  also  had  for 
discussion  plans  for  obtaining  a location 
nearby  for  youngsters  under  fishing-license 
age. 


Henry  Drarnm  of  Upper  Darby,  fresh  water 
committee  chairman  of  the  Lower  Merton  Bo4 
and  Goa  CInb,  aa  he  assisted  with  the  tnrat 
stoekinc  In  Monteomery  County's  MUI  Creek. 


NOTICE  TO  CLUB  SECRETARIES 

With  the  annual  club  elections  at 
hand  we  remind  all  secretaries  that 
to  assure  yourself  prompt  delivery  of 
all  letters,  bulletins.  The  Ahglkr,  etc., 
it  will  be  necessary  to  forward  to  the 
Fish  Commission  the  name  of  all 
newly  elected  officers,  esp>ecially  the 
secretary  and  president,  giving  boA 
the  name  of  the  retiring  secretary  and 
the  name  and  address,  of  the  newly 
elected  secretary. 

There  are  between  950  and  1,000  clubs 
listed  in  the  State  and  only  through 
the  cooperation  of  each  club  can  the 
Fish  Commission  and  The  Angler  ren- 
der the  service  they  feel  is  expected 
and  due. 

We  thank  all  secretaries  who  have  in 
the  past  been  prompt  with  their  cor- 
respondence in  regards  to  newly 
elected  officers  and  assure  all  our  co- 
operation. 

All  correspondence  should  be  for- 
warded to:  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners, South  Office  Building,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


At  all  members  of  the  Montgomery  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Federation  helped  to  stock  trout  in  the  Wiseataiekon.  Left  to  right:  Robt.  Eauffman  of 
the  Philadelphia  Chapter,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America;  Fred  Bonds,  Sandy  Run  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Association;  Ed  Wiegmann,  Wi^abickon  Field  and  Stream  Association;  Raymond 
Kefrl«,  Pennsvlvania  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association;  and  George  DeHaport  of  the 
Tedyeocting  Sportsmen’s  Club. 
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Highlights  From  Federated  Sportsmens’  Meeting 


Excerpts  from  The  October  Meeting 
of  The  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmens’  Clubs 

The  following  Resolutions  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Fish  Panel: 

Resolved:  That  the  Pennsylvania 

Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  re- 
affirm its  Resolution  No.  4 approved 
October  12,  1946 — i.e.,  that  those  por- 
tions of  streams  stocked  with  trout 
shall  be  closed  to  all  fishing  from 
March  21st  to  April  15th  each  year. 

Resolved:  That  Special  Fish  Ward- 
ens receive  the  same  costs  as  Deputy 
Game  Protectors  and  that  they  be 
given  the  same  protection  as  Deputy 
Game  Protectors. 

Whereas:  The  present  Laws  for  the 
Delaware  River  above  and  below 
Trenton  Falls  reads  in  part:  “or  with 
trolling  lines  with  spoon  or  artificial 
bait  having  not  more  than  one  burr  of 
three  single  hooks  attached”  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  fisherman  to  change 
the  hooks  on  his  plugs  to  fish  the 
Delaware  River,  or  to  procure  a set 
of  duplicate  baits  with  single  burr, 
which  is  almost  impossible  today: 
Now  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved: 
That  legislation  be  brought  about  to 


permit  the  use  of  plugs  or  artificial 
bait  with  burrs  of  three  single  hooks 
attached  making  it  possible  to  use  the 
same  artificial  baits  for  inland  and 
boundary  waters. 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  a new  Fish 
Code  be  presented  to  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature  and  the  Senate. 
This  Code  should  not  cut  the  present 
fines,  nor  change  the  penalties  for  the 
possession  of  iliegal  nets  and  should 
leave  the  Bait  Law  as  now  written 
preventing  the  taking  of  bait  for  sale 
from  public  waters. 

Resolved:  That  fishways  be  con- 

structed on  all  dams,  new  or  old,  by 
the  contracting  parties  within  the 
Commonwealth  and  bordering  waters. 

Whereas:  It  has  been  the  custom  in 
the  past  to  stock  trout  in  the  streams 
of  Pennsylvania  without  any  thought 
to  the  possibility  of  conserving  some 
of  said  trout  for  natural  propagation, 
Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  State  Fish 
Commission  establish  refuges  on  State 
owned  waters  in  which  trout  are 
stocked  and  no  fishing  allowed  at  any 
time  during  the  year;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  at 

the  suggestion  of  local  clubs,  similar 
areas  can  be  planned  and  operated  on 
private  lands  oj>en  to  public  fishing. 


E.  C.  Griswold  of  Narberth,  former  treasurer 
of  the  Lower  Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club  It 
seventy-five  years  young  and  proved  it  by  buy- 
ing his  first  fishing  license  last  ye.ar,  he  U 
pictured  well  relaxed  while  fisking  French  Creek. 


Awards  for  the  largest  bass  caught  during 
the  season  were  made  at  the  last  regular 
meeting  of  the  West  End  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing Club.  While  awards  have  been  posted 
for  catching  the  largest  of  various  kinds  of 
game  fish,  these  awards  were  for  bass  fish- 
ermen. 

Two  prizes  were  given  with  the  first  and 
second  place  being  hard  to  decide.  Gene 
Skomsky  had  recorded  an  18%  inch  catch 
while  Lee  Shortess  recorded  his  largest  bass 
at  18%  inches. 


Better  Fishing,  Inc.,  509  South  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago  5,  111.,  has  published  a 
Fishing  Film  Guide  particularly  for  the  use 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  Organizations  de- 
siring such  films.  Many  are  loaned  with- 
out cost. 


Robert  Schlichter  of  Upper  Darby  was  one 
of  a large  group  of  junior  fishermen  enjoying 
a fishing  trip  to  Montgomery  County’s  Mill 
Creek  one  day  the  past  season  when  he  had 
an  annsnal  opportunity  to  perform  a good  deed 
for  eonaervation.  He  captured  this  43  inch 
water  snake  while  it  was  in  the  act  of  killing 
the  10  inch  trout  whieh  he  is  also  holding. 


Harry  Fischer,  president  of  the  Kimherton 
Fish  and  Game  Association  with  a couple  nice 
ones  caught  from  French  Creek,  his  wife  Edith 
stands  by  with  the  rule  to  forstall  any  stretch- 
ing. 


Charles  and  George  Bailey  of  the  Holmesborg 
Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association  help  the 
Fish  Commission  stock  the  Wissahlckon  Creek. 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS 

(From  Page  1) 

year  due  to  the  heavy  rains  old  Mos- 
quito is  on  a rampage.  The  day  is  clear 
and  warm  but  the  only  fishing  to  be 
had  is  to  find  one  of  the  nameless  blue 
holes  and  fish  from  the  banks.  Wading 
is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  This 
is  what  we  find  after  three  of  my 
friends  have  driven  seventy-five  miles 
and  routed  me  from  bed  at  three  a.m. 
to  drive  another  thirty  miles  to  camp 
just  for  one  day  of  trout  fishing. 

Up  stream  we  tramp  to  the  first  big 
pool.  Thirty  yards  wide  and  a hun- 
dred long  with  a sand  bar  on  the  eddy 
side  and  lots  of  room  for  a back  cast. 
We  line  the  bar  and  go  to  work.  Oc- 
casionally we  get  a trout  most  of  them 
small  after  settling  on  the  proper  rig 
which  for  today  seems  to  be  a nymph 
with  a No.  14  wet  March  Brown  four 
feet  above  on  a dropper.  Leaders  nine 
feet  tapered  to  three. 

It  gets  monotonous  standing  in  one 


Did  you  ever  rlimb  a tree  for  the  last  fly  that 
they  were  hitting? 


place  making  casts  after  cast  and  hav- 
ing fish  come  only  at  long  intervals 
without  any  seeming  rhyme  or  reason. 
Suddenly  I am  tired  of  the  whole  thing 
and  retire  up  the  bar  for  a smoke. 
Idly  I watch  my  companions  and  the 
water  through  my  sunglasses.  Every 
so  often  the  eddy  which  breaks  from 
the  main  current  just  in  front  of  my 
position  seems  to  throw  off  a couple 
bushels  of  drift  which  swirls  around 
for  a short  time  then  seems  to  settle 
for  a while  only  to  be  cast  up  again. 
Observing  carefully  I notice  a school 
of  trout  working  through  the  debris. 
They  are  visible  at  no  other  time. 
Changing  my  cast  I put  a green  Caddis 
larva  on  the  bottom,  a yellow  bellied, 
brown  nymph  next,  with  a March 
Brown  wet  as  a hand  fly. 

A careful  cast  to  the  edge  of  the 
current  and  a quick  draw  or  two  to 
mingle  the  flies  with  the  sodden  leaves 
and  twigs.  The  trout  work  up  and 
immediately  I am  fast  to  a plump  air 
minded  brown.  Quickly  he  is  led 
away  and  in  a minute  or  two  I beach 
him  on  the  sand. 

A short  wait  until  the  stream  again 
puts  on  the  sweeping  act  and  this  time 
a double  strike  and  as  I maneuver 
them  away  a third  trout  is  hooked 
for  a second  then  lost.  My  friends 
get  wise  and  crowd  up  to  ask  “why 
for”? 

Ten  casts  produce  twelve  strikes 
with  seven  trout  landed.  That  is  the 
record  before  I share  the  secret  and 
we  take  turns.  Most  of  these  trout 
were  carefully  returned  to  the  water 
and  perhaps  some  were  hooked  a 
second  time.  Some  day  we  hope  for 
a repeat  performance  when  the  old 
Mosquito  goes  on  a rampage. 

The  Black  Moshannon  and  I are  old 
friends.  It  contributed  much  to  my 
education  as  a trout  fisherman  and 
its  many  pools  hold  memories  not  only 
of  trout  but  of  the  many  friends  with 
whom  I have  shared  pleasant  and 
sometime  hilarious  experiences.  It  is 
a dark  moody  stream  that  does  not 
yield  readily  to  those  who  do  not 
spend  hours  in  cultivating  her  ac- 
quaintance. Known  to  the  old  timers 
as  a steady  producer  of  sport  day  after 
day  she  has  become  famous  for  her 
park,  lake  and  recreational  facilities. 
Each  season  I spend  a day  or  two  fish- 
ing the  old  pools  as  much  because  of 
the  past  as  for  the  few  trout  that  still 
haunt  the  familiar  hides. 

Chet  and  I found  under  convoy  a 
young  novice  fisherman  who  kept  us 
strictly  on  the  baH  for  a couple  of 
hours  before  deciding  he  could  man- 
age alone.  At  that  we  took  our  sepa- 
rate stretches  of  water  and  proceeded 
to  get  to  business. 

Moshannon  trout  proved  as  unpre- 
dictable as  had  those  of  other  streams. 


Joseph  Pouser,  Jr.  holding  a very  nice  large 
mouth  caught  by  his  dad  August  28,  ’47  from 
Lake  Silkworth  in  Luzerne  County,  the  fish  was 
caught  on  a plug  and  weighed  7 pounds  2 
ounces,  the  girth  was  17^  inches,  the  length 
22  inches. 

Finally  they  began  to  look  at  a Red 
Quill  fished  up  stream  and  worked 
back  by  short  jerks.  Plenty  came  up 
but  none  would  strike.  A change  of 
flies  brought  no  response  at  all.  After 
a particularly  nice  brown  had  moved 
up  twice  to  look  over  the  wet  I tried 
a small  Lady  Ghost  streamer  fished 
dead  drift  until  directly  above  him 
then  wiggled  a bit  by  vibrating  the 
rod.  This  proved  his  undoing  and  a 
few  minutes  later  he  was  comfortably 
blanketed  in  fresh  hemlock  tips.  So 
that  was  the  answer  I thought.  Not 
another  trout  came  up  to  the  streamer 
so  I put  back  the  Red  Quill  and  im- 
mediately began  to  see  trout.  A switch 
to  the  streamer  immediately  after  a 
trout  was  located  generally  brought  a 
strike  and  a goodly  percentage  of 
hooked  fish.  Explain  it?  I can’t,  can 
you? 

There’s  one  consolation  in  the  whole 
matter.  After  one  or  two  seasons  of 
unorthodox  procedure  things  settle 
back  and  nature  returns  to  normal. 

Old  Bill  one  of  my  tutors  in  the 
gentle  art  told  me  long  ago.  “When 
you  can’t  find  the  answer  in  the 
stream,  hunt  a soft  seat  off  to  the  side  ' 
of  a good  pool  and  have  a skull  ses- 
sion. Very  often  you’ll  find  a way  to 
give  you  some  sport.”  Try  it  sometime. 
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LITTLE  STUDIES 


The  joy  of  a 14-year-old  suburban 
i-lad  knew  no  bounds  when  he  pulled 
out  a 14-inch  fish  from  a stream  in  the 
Poconos. 

It  was  his  first  real  fishing  trip  and 
his  first  big  fish.  Heretofore,  he  has 
fished  in  ponds  near  his  home,  but  had 
been  rewarded  with  catches  that  meas- 
ured four  to  six  inches. 

Calling  to  his  father,  who  does  not 
go  in  for  the  sport  but  was  there  in 
the  role  of  chauffeur,  the  gleeful  boy 
exclaimed: 

“I  got  one,  Dad.  Isn’t  it  a dandy?” 
The  father  came  over,  examined 
the  catch  and  nodded  in  agreement. 

Several  fishermen  cast  appraising 
eyes  and  one  observed  it  was  bigger 
than  anything  he  ever  had  landed.  As 
they  were  about  to  resume  their  own 
fishing,  one  of  the  strangers  warned: 
“That’s  a trout,  you  know,  and  it’s 
not  in  season.  Better  not  let  the  game 
warden  see  you  with  it.” 

Noting  the  consternation  on  the 
boy’s  face,  he  quickly  added: 

“You  can  keep  it,  but  just  watch 
your  step.” 

The  boy,  without  loss  of  time,  pro- 
ceeded to  secure  the  prize  to  a line 
and  then  resumed  casting.  The  father 
returned  to  the  rock  some  distance 
away  where  he  had  been  perched. 

After  a time,  he  approached  his  son 
and  asked: 

Nine  year  old  “-Timmy”  De  Monic  of  Mar- 
stellar  proudly  displays  a seventeen  and  one- 
half  inch  brown  trout  he  caught  the  latter  part 
of  the  past  season  from  Black  Lick  Creek  In 
Cambria  County.  Jimmy  took  this  nice  fish  on  a 
grasshopper. 


“How  much  will  you  take  for  that 
trout?” 

The  boy  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 
He  was  obviously  puzzled  by  the 
father’s  question.  Sensing  the  con- 
fusion in  the  lad’s  mind,  the  father 
explained: 

“I  don’t  want  you  to  keep  it.  But, 
since  you  value  it  so  highly.  I’ll  buy 
it  from  you  and  throw  it  back.” 
“But,  Dad,  it’s  the  biggest  one  I ever 
caught,”  the  boy  protested.  “And, 
anyway,  you  heard  the  man  say  they 
all  keep  them  in  or  out  of  season.” 
“Maybe  they  do,”  the  father  agreed. 
“But  I don’t  want  you  to  start  off  that 
way.  If  you  are  going  to  be  a sports- 


man, I want  you  to  obey  the  rules. 
This  is  not  trout  season,  so  you  are 
not  supposed  to  keep  it,  no  matter  how 
big  it  is.” 

The  boy  looked  at  the  fish  and  then 
at  his  father  who  faced  him  resolutely. 

“I  know  it’s  not  easy  to  throw  back 
the  first  big  fish  you  ever  caught,  but 
I want  you  to  do  it,”  he  said. 

The  boy  slowly  took  the  wiggling 
trout  off  the  line  which  held  it  a 
prisoner,  gazed  at  it  longingly  and 
heaved  it  into  the  stream.  Then,  he 
reached  for  another  night  walker  to 
bait  his  hook. 

“That’s  better,”  the  father  said.  “If 
you  want  to  make  me  proud,  whether 
it’s  a fish  or  a million  dollars,  make 
certain  you  get  it  the  right  way.” 

There  is  more  to  this  business  of 
fishing  than  meets  the  eye. 


• • WHAT’S  IN  A NAME?  • • 

“Suortsman”  is  just  a word,  in  itself,  a label  like  “college  professor” 
or  “Aviator,”  with  a thousand  shades  of  meaning.  But  new  under- 
standing has  come  into  the  term,  with  recent  years. 

Lexicographers  define  a Sportsman  as  “one  who  pursues  the  sports 
of  the  field,  as  hunting,  fishing.  .”  But  language  is  what  users  say  it  is 
and  the  manufacturers  of  dictionaries  trail  along  behind,  rationalizing. 
The  word  now  has  overtones  synonymous  with  “gentleman.” 

In  the  public  mind,  a “poor”  Sportsman  isn’t  one  who  lacks  skill  in 
pursuing  sports  of  the  field,  he’s  that  character  who  cares  nothing  for 
the  rights  of  others.  He  may  be  the  best  shot  in  the  county,  the  best 
angler  in  the  club,  but  if  he’s  a game  hog  he  gets  a condemnatory 
adjective.  Sportsman  has  come  to  mean  something  beyond  the  dic- 
tionary words. 

A Sportsman  today  is  that  man  who  hunts  and  fishes  within  the 
limits  prescribed  for  him  by  the  demands  of  the  common  good.  His 
ranking  is  not  dependent  upon  the  skill  with  which  he  wields  a flyrod 
or  levels  his  sights,  but  upon  his  innate  good  manner  in  not  imposing 
his  personal  bag  desires  upon  a community-owned  game  total.  He’s 
a man  of  ethics,  a friend  of  the  landowner,  a courteous  cooperator. 

He  (or  she)  pays  his  own  way,  taxing  himself  willing  to  meet  the 
costs,  never  howling  for  a subsidy.  He  doesn’t  organize  a pressure 
group  to  loot  state  or  federal  treasury  for  his  own  gain  but  assumes 
that  his  permit  fee  is  a just  way  of  paying  admission  to  the  grandest 
show  on  earth,  bar  none:  the  sight  and  sound  of  a quail  bursting  from 
cover,  or  of  a fish  smashing  at  the  lure. 

Conservation  Agents  were  not  created  against  the  Sportsman  but  hy 
him.  He’s  convinced  that  violations  of  the  code  are  wrong;  he  polices 
himself  and  demands  others  do  the  same. 

Genus  Sportensis  is  like  no  other  species.  A baseball  fan  pays  his 
way  but  doesn’t  go  out  on  the  field.  Movie  addicts  buy  tickets  to  watch 
someone  else  emote.  A golfer  isn’t  dicing  with  destiny,  he  can  always 
get  his  18  holes.  The  gambler  hopes  for  tangible  benefits — but  not  the 
Sportsman.  He  can’t  win  financially;  there’s  no  way  of  measuring  what 
he  gains — except  self-respect. 

Because  the  Sportsman,  today,  is  that  man  who  realizes  he  must 
share  available  wildlife  with  his  fellows,  who  restrains  his  trigger  finger 
and  puts  away  the  rod  because  there  are  those  who  come  after  and 
they  must  find  something  in  turn.  He  is  the  true  cooperator,  not  be- 
cause an  agent  of  vengeance  might  lurk  behind  a bush  but  because 
he  would  preserve  for  others  the  sport  he  himself  loves.  Let  quibblers 
call  this,  too,  selfishness — it  is  an  enlightened  variety  more  needed  in 
the  world. — Missouri  Conservationist. 
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WHEN  SCENTS  MAKE  SENSE 

(From  Page  2) 

Five  minutes  later  I parked  the  car, 
grabbed  my  equipment  and  plunged 
into  a thicket  of  small  hardwoods. 

The  sodden  carpet  was  a welcome 
departure  from  cement  and  flagstone 
and  reeking  exhausts  of  big  busses, 
and  I reveled  in  it.  Through  the 
naked  tree  branches  I could  see  the 
evergreens  on  ahead.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  first  fringe  of  hemlocks  I 
would  find  the  stream. 

I quickened  my  step  and  pushed 
on  silently,  following  a scarcely  visible 
path  in  the  leaf  mold.  A grouse  sprang 
up  from  behind  a nearby  stump  and 
I paused,  startled  by  the  roar  of  the 
bird’s  takeoff.  Fascinated,  I watched  it 
go  rocketing  out  of  sight  through  the 
thick  cover. 

A few  hundred  feet  farther  I 
stopped  at  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and 
the  scents  that  now  enveloped  me 
transported  me  back  to  that  late 
March  blizzard.  Rotting  snows,  fresh 
forest  mold  and  that  mysterious 
effluvium  of  wakening  trees  magically 
transformed  the  strange  stream  into 
a familiar  one,  even  to  the  green  but- 
tressed banks. 

All  too  frequently  one  is  sorely  dis- 
appointed in  his  preconceived  notions 
or  imaginative  picture  of  some  place 
that  he  is  planning  to  visit.  But,  here 
was  the  very  spot  that  my  imagina- 
tion had  conjured  up  while  under  the 
magic  spell  of  a smell. 

Conditions  looked  good.  The  water 
was  little  high  perhaps,  but  I would 
rather  have  a stream  a bit  high  than 
too  low.  Also,  for  obvious  reasons,  I 
prefer  the  water  a little  roily,  partic- 
ularly when  fishing  wet.  Most  early 
spring  anglers  know  exactly  what  I 
mean — the  water  carrying  just  enough 
sediment  so  as  to  produce  a slightly 


milky  effect  in  the  deeprer  pools.  This 
is  based  on  stream  observations  cover- 
ing more  years  than  I am  willing  to 
admit. 

The  spot  where  I elected  to  start 
was  in  a rolHcking  stretch  of  shallows 
just  below  a green  pool.  Being  in  an 
expeiimental  mood  I decided  to  be 
unorthodox  in  my  methods,  fishing  in 
which  ever  direction  was  convenient, 
doubling  over  certain  stretches  if 
necessary,  and  in  general,  just  poking 
along,  content  to  be  in  contact  with 
the  earth  once  again. 

Some  flies  are  like  time-tested 
friends,  they  never  let  you  down.  Long 
ago  I learned  that  the  most  effective 
early  flies  in  the  situation  in  which  I 
found  myself  are  the  gnats  and 
hackles.  So  on  this  particular  day  I 
started  with  a couple  of  my  oldest  and 
most  trusted  friends,  a cast  consisting 
of  a gray  gnat  and  a brown  hackle. 

Across  the  stream  from  where  I 
stood  there  was  a great  beech  whose 
gnarled  roots  formed  a buttressed  en- 
closure under  an  overhanging  bank, 
and  through  which  the  smart  current 
swirled  and  gurgled.  Below  the  point 
of  exit  the  usual  slick.  There  I 
dropped  my  cast. 

Results  were  immediate  and  gratify- 
ing, for  a ten-inch  brownie  grabbed 
the  offering  and  endeavored  to  drag 
it  to  its  lair.  I applied  pressure  and 
permitted  it  to  expend  its  strength  on 
the  rod  tip,  which  at  the  same  time 
prevented  it  from  getting  down  into 
the  snags  that  doubtlessly  lurked 
there.  A few  moments  of  this  and  it 
yielded,  coming  in  slantingly  toward 
the  net. 

The  season’s  first  trout!  Cold  as  an 
icicle  and  as  warmly  colored  as  a 
jewel.  After  admiring  its  flawless  lines 
for  a moment  I carefully  deposited  it 
on  a bed  of  fern  fronds  prepared  for 


The  clean  smell  of  the  evergreens  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  early  spring  trouting. 


it  in  the  creel,  and  continued  up 
stream. 

My  next  stop  was  at  the  head  of  a 
blue-green  pool.  Under  the  pines  domi- 
nating the  spot,  the  light  was  dim, 
filtering  down  through  the  needles  in 
an  even  green  glimmer.  Great  mounds 
of  packed  snow  still  lingered  in  the 
deeper  shadows,  giving  a freshness  to 
the  distilled  fragrance  of  the  pines 
that  was  positively  exhilarating.  The 
air  impressed  me  as  having  been  first 
scoured  and  then  delicately  perfumed 
with  the  balm  of  the  trees. 

Standing  knee  deep  in  the  numbing 
water  I placed  the  brown  hackle  close 
to  the  opposite  bank  and  watched  as 
it  slowly  sank  from  sight.  As  I started 
the  retrieve  there  was  a sudden  fervid 
tug  and  I was  fast  to  my  second  fish. 

With  surprising  power  and  agility 
the  trout  made  for  a recess  in  a mass 
of  twisted  beech  roots  before  I had 
a chance  to  completely  tighten  the 
line.  From  the  depths  of  the  strong- 
hold I pictured  it  as  grimly  smiling 
up  at  me  and  through  tightly  clenched 
teeth  hissing:  “Just  you  try  and  get 
me  out  of  here.”  And  I didn’t.  After 
a few  seconds  of  inactivity  I began 
to  apply  pressure.  Well,  you  can  well 
imagine  my  surprise  when  I failed  to 
budge  the  fish.  It  wasn’t  over  ten- 
inches  long.  I tried  again,  this  time 
arching  the  rod  until  the  tip  touched 
the  water.  Only  then  did  it  dawn  on 
me  that  the  fish  had  torn  loose  and 
that  I was  snagged  to  a stout  root. 

In  the  somber  semi-darkness  of  the 
evergreens  I crawled  over  snowbanks 
up  to  four  feet  deep.  Once  I attempted 
to  negotiate  one  in  an  upright  position 
and  promptly  and  rather  violently 


Culinary  odors  mingling  with  the  bracing  spring  air  is  balm  for  the  Gods. 
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Reading  Eagle  Staff  Photo* 

The  weeping  willows  shown  in  the  picture  at  the  left  provide  excellent  shade  and  cover  for 
the  thousand  brook  trout  being  raised  in  Seltxer’s  Run,  Womelsdorf,  by  the  Womelidorf  Rod  and 
Gun  Club.  The  fish  nursery  has  been  established  on  the  grounds  of  Womelsdorf  Post  6558, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Shown  on  the  bridge,  left  to  right,  are;  Ralph  Gilbert,  George  Bashore, 
Charles  Matthews,  Clarence  Sherman  and  Stanley  Dissinger.  In  the  photograph  at  the  right, 
four  members  of  the  Womelsdorf  Rod  and  Gun  Club  are  shown  admiring  a net  full  of  brook 
trout  which  the  organization  is  raising  in  the  nursery.  Holding  the  net  is  Gilbert,  while  stand- 
ing, left  to  right,  are:  Matthews,  Sherman  and  Bashore. 


plunged  to  my  waist.  Floudering  out 
I cautiously  crept  to  the  water’s  edge 
and  decided  to  wade  wherever  it  was 
possible. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  stream 
foamed  on  through  the  spruces,  and 
the  fish  there  were  just  as  active  as 
those  in  the  bright  sunshine.  Indeed, 
there  wasn’t  a single  section  of  the 
considerable  stretch  covered  that 
didn’t  yield  a trout  or  two.  None  of 
them  were  record  breakers,  but  on 
the  tackle  employed  they  furnished 
plenty  of  sport.  Besides,  what  did  I 
care  for  record  breakers?  I was  hav- 
ing fun  any  way  you  looked  at  it. 

My  trek  downstream  through  the 
alders  and  aspen  resulted  in  some  of 
the  finest  fishing  I have  ever  experi- 
enced, the  superb  conditions  as  well 
as  the  fish  contributing  their  utmost. 
It  was  truly  a “dream”  stream. 

The  water  in  this  stretch  was  no- 
where more  than  two  feet  deep,  and 
clear  as  mountain  air,  yet,  at  no  time 
was  a fish  visible  anywhere  on  the 
unobstructed  bottom.  The  only  inti- 
mation I had  of  their  presence  was 
when  one  flashed  through  its  pellucid 
element  to  grab  the  fly. 

The  fish  here  also  displayed  unusual 
fighting  qualities;  nearly  always  swirl- 
ing and  splashing  when  they  took  the 
fly,  and  fighting  until  the  last  twitch 
was  sapped  from  their  symmetrical 
bodies.  I can’t  give  a reason  for  this 
unless  it  was  because  of  the  tremend- 
ous diflBculty  I had  in  properly  han- 
dling my  outfit  under  that  restricting 
canopy  of  overhanging  shrubs  and 
small  trees.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  have  been  an  illusion  accentuated 
by  the  clarity  of  the  water.  Come  to 
think  of  it  a fish  does  seem  to  fight 
harder  when  you  see  it  in  action  on 
the  end  of  your  line. 

A couiile  of  score  yards  farther  the 
stream  widens  before  splitting  up  into 
two  channels  .of  considerable  depth. 
In  one  of  the  branches  I saw  several 
large  trout  scurry  for  cover  at  my  aj>- 
proach  and  althou^  I offered  them 
everything  I had,  I faded  to  entice  a 
single  fish.  So  much  for  their  capri- 
eiousnees.  However,  I had  more  fish 


When  the  Trent  Bur's  mottled  leaves  appear, 
Ifs  time  to  pick  ap  and  go. 


than  I needed,  so  I dismantled  my  out- 
fit and  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon  just  snooping  around. 

Besides  a myriad  of  other  interest- 
ing things,  there  were  the  skunk 
cabbages  and  hellebore  to  inspect, 
the  latter  just  popping  through  the 
ground,  looking  for  all  the  world  like 
succulent  stalks  of  young  asparagus. 
I ground  several  of  the  hooded  cab- 
bages imderfoot  just  to  release  their 
pungency.  Compounded  with  the  faint 
aromatic  balm  of  the  pines,  the  com- 
bination has  no  counterpart  for  pi- 
quancy. And  because  of  it  that  scene 
will  live  as  long  as  memory  itself. 
Even  now,  as  I write  of  it,  I can 
almost  feel  its  provocative  tingle  in 
my  nostrils. 

That  evening  as  Ted  and  I sat  in 
his  cosy  living  room  relating  the  day’s 
events,  the  pungent  odor  of  a passing 
skunk  came  floating  in  through  a 
partially  open  window. 

“You  know,”  said  Ted,  “I’ve  smelled 
worse  things  than  that.”  And  he  took 
an  appraising  sniff. 

“Me  too,”  I emphatically  agreed. 
“In  fact,  in  proper  doses  it’s  actually 
attractive.’’  Then  I related  those 
memorable  All  Fools’  Day  experi- 
ences. 

When  I had  finished,  Ted  inhaled 
again,  deeply  and  appreciatively. 
“Yep,  it  sure  is  funny,”  he  observed. 
“Today  while  waiting  in  that  hospital 
for  dad  to  get  patched  up,  the  smells 
in  the  place  made  me  long  for  those 
that  you  were  probably  experiencing 
at  about  that  time.  Yep,  smells  are 
queer  things.” 


THOSE  FRECKLED- 
FACED SUNNIES 

(From  Page  4) 

They  are  scrappy  little  fellows  and 
offer  pleasing  sport  to  most  anyone 
using  fine  trout  tackle,  a light  tapered 
leader,  light  trout  action  rod,  and 
small  12-14-and  16  size  flies.  He  gives 
a battle  royal,  and  is  indeed  a God 
sent  blessing  that  he  inhabits  our 
waters  of  Pennsylvania. 

When  other  fish  seem  to  be  off  the 
path  of  striking,  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
the  angler  can  turn  to  them  for  some 
luring  fun  on  light  tackle. 

Perhaps  some  anglers  may  say  that 
you  need  to  be  a kid  at  heart  to  spend 
hours  out-witting  the  spunky  little 
sunny,  with  this  light  tackle,  but  in- 
deed his  recklessness  is  indeed  ad- 
mirable. 

Generally  if  caught  on  course  tackle 
and  jerked  or  landed  soon  after  the 
sunny  has  struck  the  lure  or  bait,  he 
offers  little  resistance.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  after  the  hook  is  set,  if  a 
slight  pause  is  given  so  that  the  sunny 
can  obtain  his  leverage  . . . tail 
crooked  or  bent,  and  turned  slightly 
at  an  angle  from  the  line,  he  gives  a 
tussle  which  makes  the  trout  fairy- 
won  arc  and  sing  to  his  tune! 

Not  omitting  the  delicious  flavor  of 
their  meat,  the  sunfish  have  a very 
appropriate  name — pan  fish,  because, 
indeed  they  are  a treat,  when  fried  a 
light  golden  brown,  a treat  fit  for  a 
king  . . . and  after  all,  aren’t  we  all 
kings  in  our  palace? 
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HIGHWAYS  TO  BETTER  FISHING 

(From  Page  3) 

water’s  edge  and  bathes  her  exquisite 
loveliness  with  the  cooling  refreshing 
balm.” 

Much  water  has  slipped  over  the 
gravelly  shallows  of  the  picturesque 
Juniata  between  the  writing  of  those 
words  and  these,  just  as  the  years  be- 
tween have  witnessed  the  start  and 
finish  of  an  appalling  conflict.  And 
still  she  flows,  ever-calm,  ever-lovely, 
ever-stirring  in  her  natural  world  of 
greenry  and  solitude.  Indeed,  the  true 
spirit  of  the  flow  is  beyond  the  inten- 
sity of  written  words.  To  truly  ap- 
preciate, one  must  see  and  feel  and 
hear;  one  must,  as  one  will,  e vision 
those  shadowy  Indian  forms  stalking 
the  dusk-veiled  Juniata  shorelands, 
even  as  Lloyd  King,  even  as  I. 

Never  will  I forget  my  first  visit. 
During  the  day  the  Juniata  was  blue, 
but  at  twilight  the  soft  haze  of  falling 
evening  obscured  its  face  with  a field 
of  mist,  like  smoke  from  an  Indian 
campfire.  Lighter,  though  soaked  in 
the  same  shade,  the  willows  overhang- 
ing the  slowly  moving  surface  took  on 
a new  grace  and  beauty  in  the  golden 
radiance  of  the  setting  sun’s  final  rays. 
Slowly  and  quietly,  feeling  our  way 
over  the  gravelly  shallows,  we  waded 
out  to  knee  depth  to  begin  casting. 
The  countryside  was  stirring  with  the 
subdued  sounds  of  evening:  the  call- 
ing of  whippoorwills;  the  light  rustle 
of  oak  leaves  responding  to  a gentle 
breeze;  the  distant  barking  of  a fox; 
occasionally  a bass  rose  to  snap  up  a 
fallen  insect,  the  tell-tale  splash  being 
heard  in  the  shadows. 

The  exact  number  of  bass  we  caught 
that  first  night  eludes  remembrance; 
twelve,  I think.  But  its  other  aspects — 
the  beauty  of  the  river  as  night  en- 
veloped it,  later  to  reveal  the  swirling 
surface  under  the  light  of  a near-full 
moon;  the  warm  feeling  of  satisfaction 
when  we  finally  waded  back  to  shore 
for  a pipeful  of  tobacco — these  things 
will  remain  always  sealed,  indelibly 
written  into  my  fondest  recollections. 

Still  the  true  test  of  a river  cannot 
be  met  in  its  capacity  for  arousing  a 
fisherman’s  esthetic  sensibilities.  Above 
and  beyond  that  influence  it  must  meet 
the  challenge  of  rod  and  reel;  and  here 
again  the  Juniata  measures  up.  We 
have  many  pleasant  memories  related 
to  the  Juniata’s  ability  to  fill  creels 
and  stringers:  of  two  and  three  pound 
smallmouths,  four  pound  walleyes;  of 
the  savage  strike  of  a husky  pickerel; 
of  warm  mid-summer  days  when  the 
bass  were  deep  and  ambition  was  nil, 
— then,  with  light  rods  and  spinner 
flies  we  would  attack  the  river’s  pan- 
fish populations  with  insane  delight. 
Truly,  through  travels  encompassing 


every  reach  of  America’s  vastness,  I 
have  yet  to  find  another  Juniata. 

But  enough  of  these  personal  ac- 
counts. After  such  glowing  recom- 
mendations, the  reader’s  reaction 
should  be:  “How  does  one  get  to  this 
enchanted  river?  What  kinds  of  fish 
can  one  catch?  What  baits  should  one 
use?”  These  considerations  we  pro- 
pose to  examine. 

The  Juniata  River,  there  known  as 
the  Little  Juniata,  is  born  just  two 
miles  northwest  of  Altoona,  crossing 
through  part  of  that  town  and  follow- 
ing Route  220  northward  to  Tyrone. 
Southeast  of  Tyrone  it  turns  for  Hunt- 
ingdon and  a rendevous  with  its  Rays- 
town  Branch  beside  Route  22.  The 
Juniata  cuts  northward  again  at  this 
point,  following  Route  103  to  Matta- 
wana  and  Lewistown.  From  Lewis- 
town  through  its  entire  southeast 
jaunt  the  river  may  be  reached  from 
Route  22.  From  its  headwater  source 
above  Altoona  to  the  final  merger  with 
the  Susquehanna  at  Harrisburg,  it 
covers  a distance  of  some  130  miles  as 
the  crow  flies;  but  as  the  river  runs 
that  distance  is  closer  to  175  miles, 
every  foot  of  which  may  be  considered 
excellent  Ashing  water. 


A.  E.  Klinestiver  of  Polk,  Pa.  with  his  open- 
ing day  catch  of  walleyes  taken  from  the 
Pymatuning  Reservoir  at  Espyville.  No  infor- 
mation as  to  their  length  and  weight  was  given 
but  a great  catch  for  sure. 


Juniata  fishermen  will  recognize  this  deep 
bend  as  walleyed  pike  water. 

The  main  river  itself,  excluding  nu- 
merous branches  and  feeder  streams, 
offers  some  of  the  finest  bass,  pickerel 
and  walleyed  pike  fishing  in  this  state. 
Juniata  bass,  like  most  of  their  kin, 
are  partial  to  helgrammites,  minnows, 
crayfish  and  all  natural  baits.  The  pike 
clan,  however,  shows  a strong  pref- 
erence for  nightcrawlers  and  minnows 
cast  or  trolled  behind  a Junebug 
spinner.  And  for  pickerel,  a lively  frog 
is  best. 

Now  let  us  break  down  our  study 
still  further,  considering  the  Juniata 
by  counties  with  a view  to  its  enor- 
mous watershed.  In  Blair  County 
seven  fine  trout  streams  empty  their 
flows  into  the  Frankstown  Branch, 
which  in  turn  enters  the  Juniata. 
Huntingdon  County  adds  two  trout 
and  two  bass  streams,  plus  the  already 
sizeable  Raystown  Branch  which  has 
been  massing  its  flow  from  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountain  brooks  of  Somerset 
and  Bedford  Counties.  Thence  through 
Mifflin,  Juniata  and  Perry  Counties, 
picking  up  Augwick,  Tuscarora  and 
Licking  Creeks,  not  to  mention  nu- 
merous other  smaller  streams  and 
runs.  Finally,  on  Route  11-15’s  Ju- 
niata Bridge  we  stand  and  watch  this 
lovely  river  pour  its  gentle  waters  into 
the  lusty  Susquehanna.  Somehow, 
watching  this  final  meeting  between 
the  Juniata  and  the  seabound  Susque- 
hanna, we  can  see  a cycle  being  com- 
pleted, can  grasp  a connection  between 
the  tiny  spring-fed  brooks  of  the  Ju- 
niata watershed  and  the  powerful 
surgings  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
wild  Atlantic. 

Here  then,  in  the  growth  of  these 
narrow  spring-fed  waters  and  their  ul- 
timate amalgamation  in  the  sea  seems 
to  be  a measure  to  the  miracle  of  our 
world,  a key  to  existence  itself.  We 
see  life  in  each  drifting  leaf  and 
streamside  shell.  Indeed,  truly  has  it 
been  said  that  there  is  more  to  a river 
than  its  surface  flow.  Every  mid-drift 
and  undercurrent  fortells  of  a cycle 
that  is  as  ageless  as  the  earth  itself. 
Here  is  life  in  its  every  meaning,  ever- 
waiting  for  a passing  fisherman  to 
write  his  own  interpretations  into  the 
scene.  Quiet,  peaceful,  graceful,  sea- 
ward,— roll,  Juniata,  roll. 
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FISHING  FOR  LATE  SEASON  BROWN  TRO'JT 

By  JOE  BROOKS 

(MD.  Rally  Sbeet) 


Don’t  sell  old  Salmo  fario,  the 
Brown  trout,  short.  He’s  a lot  of  fish. 
When  the  streams  get  gin  clear  and 
low  it  takes  some  doing  to  take  him. 
When  he  becomes  selective  you’d  bet- 
ter have  a matching  fly — or  resign 
yourself  to  a very  trying  time  casting 
fruitlessly  over  rising  fish. 

Nothing  upsets  my  equilibrium 
more  than  to  have  a big  old  horse 
come  up  right  beside  my  floating  fly 
and  gobble  up  a natural.  When  he 
repeats  it  time  and  time  again,  it’s  just 
plain  hell.  A fellow  feels  like  resort- 
ing to  aU  kinds  of  tricks  to  take  him. 
He  feels  like  throwing  a rock  at  him. 
But  when  the  day  is  over  and  he  takes 
his  fishless  way  home,  he  always  has 
two  things  on  his  mind:  first,  to  hie 
himself  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
nearest  tackle  store  in  search  of  a fly 
that  would  match  the  hatch  or,  being 
a fly-tier,  making  up  a fly  that  should 
do  the  trick;  second,  an  intense  desire 
to  get  his  work  out  so  he  can  get  back 
as  soon  as  possible.  Above  these 
desires  is  a firm  and  somewhat  grudg- 
ing respect  for  Mr.  Brownie.  He’s 
a smart  hombre  and  a tough  one. 

The  approach  to  a rising  brown 
trout  should  be  studied,  planned  and 
respectful.  You  can’t  walk  boldly  up 
to  the  tail  of  a pool  and  drop  your  fly 
and  catch  a brownie.  You  must  sneak 
up  on  him.  Decide  before  your  ap- 
proach which  place  will  be  the  best  to 
cast  to  him  from.  Keep  low  and  go 
there  carefully. 

Case  the  pool  and  decide  how  you 
want  your  fly  to  reach  him.  Be  sure 
to  cast  well  above  him,  so  that  he  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  look  your  offer- 
ing over — time  to  get  set  to  take.  Re- 
member that  there  must  be  no  drag. 

It’s  best  to  have  the  fly  over  the 
trout  before  the  leader  and  line.  Your 
fly  must  come  bobbing  along  with  the 
current,  naturally.  If  you  should  dub 
up  your  cast  don’t  snatch  it  from  the 
water,  let  it  ride  out  and  pick  it  up 
when  it  is  well  below  the  fish.  Try  to 
keep  the  pool  as  quiet  as  you  can.  In 
low  thin  water  brownies  are  a problem 
and  sometimes  the  slightest  disturb- 
ance downs  them.  Be  sure  to  rest  a 
fish  after  a missed  strike;  not  long, 
but  for  a minute  or  two  at  least.  If 
you  lip  him  you  might  as  well  move 
on  to  the  next  pool. 

All  this  carefulness  might  sound 
like  a lot  of  bunk,  but  if  you  are  to 
take  brown  trout  consistently  in  low 
clear  water  you  just  can’t  be  too  exact- 
ing. Fishing  under  such  conditions  is 


the  tops  in  trout  angling.  It’s  tight, 
work  but  certainly  the  most  exciting 
way  of  taking  them.  When  you’ve  had 
a good  day  you  feel  right  pleased  with 
yourself.  But  be  sure  to  keep  a firm, 
check  on  your  ego — salmo  fario  has  a 
strange  way  of  getting  back  at  you. 
The  next  time  out  he  might  flip  a 
hundred  caudals  at  you  while  feeding 
on  naturals  without  once  rising  to  take 
your  offering.  It’s  very  humiliating. 

It’s  always  best  to  keep  out  of  the 
stream  as  much  as  possible.  Cast  from 
the  bank  when  you  can.  If  you  must 
wade  to  reach  a rising  fish,  do  so  as 
quietly  as  possible  and  after  reaching 
the  casting  position,  remain  there  a 
couple  of  minutes  before  making  a 
cast.  The  first  cast  is  usually  the  most 
important  one.  Try  to  make  it  good. 
A good  float  over  him  the  initial  try 
has  a better  chance  of  fooling  him  than 
a good  float  after  several  sloppy  casts. 

In  such  water  trout  scare  quickly; 
perhaps  their  most  acute  instinct  is 
that  of  fear.  You  take  many  more  fish 
by  a cautious  approach.  On  the  other 
hand  trout  forget  quickly.  If  you  do 


“ — Right  in  the  middle  of  it  I’d  see  that 
swirl — that  long  narrow  pool — ” 


run  him  off  his  feeding  station,  remain 
where  you  are  and  in  a short  while  he 
will  swim  back  and  resume  his  former 
post.  Trout  move  back  to  the  tails  of 
pools  in  June  and  July,  taking  their 
food  as  the  current  hesitates  momen- 
tarily before  sweeping  over. 

A trout  in  this  position  is  a tough 
proposition.  Your  approach  must  be 
just  right.  If  you  come  too  close,  off 
he’ll  go.  Casting  from  way  back  into  a 
surface  usually  with  fast  water  just 
below  calls  for  almost  perfect  line 
work  to  avoid  drag.  Usually,  when  a 
trout  is  in  the  tail  of  a pool,  you  must 
cast  from  as  far  to  the  side  of  the  pool 
as  you  can.  Your  fly  then  has  a chance 
to  reach  the  fish  before  the  current 
catches  your  line.  A negative  curve 
cast  often  does  that  trick. 

Leaders  play  a big  part  in  the 
taking  of  fish  from  shallow  water.  Not 
only  must  they  be  longer  than  usual 
but  should  taper  down  to  at  least  4X. 
The  longer  the  leader  the  better, 
though  twelve  feet  is  usually  long 
enough.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
tie  a 5X  leader  point  on  before  being 
able  to  do  business.  'This  isn’t  often, 
as  a properly  presented  ten  or  twelve 
foot  leader  with  a 4X  tippet  generally 
suffices. 

That  the  fine  leader  points  are 
needed  is  very  evident  to  any  late 
season  angler.  I mind  the  time 

When  I first  saw  the  swirl  that  baby 
made  I thought  it  was  a muskrat.  I 
looked  and  watched  the  waves  die 
away.  No,  it  couldn’t  be  the  swirl 
of  a fish.  Anyway  I’d  float  a fly  over 
it.  My  twelve-foot  leader,  tapered 
down  to  4X,  dropped  lightly  about 
three  feet  above  the  spot  where  the 
commotion  had  occurred.  My  size  16 
Black  Gnat  rode  jauntily  atop  the  cur- 
rent. I stripped  in  line — ^hoping.  As 
(Continued  Next  Page) 
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it  neared  the  place  I tightened  If 
it  had  been  a trout — goUy,  what  a fish. 

Blauuump!  The  surface  split  and 
I had  a glimpse  of  a broad  black  back. 
I struck.  And  how!  Jeez!  My  leader^ 
minus  fly,  flew  high  in  the  air.  My 
heart  went  up  with  it.  When  they 
both  got  down,  I swore  way  down 
deep.  Softly  at  first  then  with  in- 
creased tempo.  That  over,  with  droop- 
ing head,  I trudged  wearily  back  to 
the  car. 

I’d  sit  at  my  desk  downtown  trying 
to  do  some  work.  Everything  would 
be  all  right  at  first,  then  I’d  find  my- 
self staring  into  space.  Black  spots 
whirled  before  my  eyes.  I’d  shake  my 
head  and  try  some  more  work.  Then 
right  in  the  middle  of  it  I’d  see  that 
swirl — that  long  narrow  pool,  ripples 
flashing  in  the  sunshine,  the  thrust 
forward  over  its  waters  of  the 
shadows!  Then  I’d  think  that  maybe 
somebody  else  was  dropping  a fly  over 
him! 

The  next  time  up,  I went  as  fast 
as  I could  to  his  pool.  I saw  a couple 


of  rises  on  the  way  up.  Small  fry. 
Arriving  I tied  on  a nine-foot  leader 
tapered  to  IX,  then  tied  on  two  more 
IX  stands  to  that.  I cast  and  cast. 
Nohing  happened.  Then  he  broke  a 
foot  or  so  off  to  the  side  of  my  fly.  The 
noise  he  made  sounded  like  a mule 
pulling  his  foot  out  of  mud.  I jiunped 
and  felt  a milhon  goose  pimples  break- 
ing out  all  over  me. 

I cast  over  him,  time  and  again. 
Nothing  doing!  Maybe  that  leader  was 
too  heavy.  I put  on  a 3X  tippet.  Stfll 
futile.  Could  he  see  that  fine  a point? 
On  went  the  4X.  The  third  float 
brought  him  up  in  a slashing  sideways 
strike.  Once  again  I put  everything  I 
had  into  the  strike  and  once  again  the 
leader  shot  high  in  the  air.  The  cuss- 
ing I did  that  time  made  the  former 
bit  seem  like  bush  league  stuff. 

Back  in  the  office,  people  began  to 
ask  me  if  I felt  all  right.  I became 
morose  and  very  silent. 

The  third  try  found  me  sure  of  my 
nerves.  The  strike  this  time  would 
find  me  able  to  forget  the  shock  and 


allow  me  to  gently  raise  the  rod  tip 
and  hook  my  fish.  To  make  sure,  I 
decided  to  have  some  slack  on  the 
float,  so  that  if  I did  strike  too  hard, 
the  full  force  wouldn’t  reach  the  fish 
until  the  water  had  slowed  up  the  line 
and  leader.  It  worked  that  way,  too. 
He  struck,  and  I had  him.  Two  shakes 
of  his  head  and  the  hook  pulled  out. 

I didn’t  get  up  again  until  the  last 
day  of  the  season.  Once  more  I saw 
him  swirl.  Again  I tied  on  a 3X  tippet 
and  again  he  scorned  it.  He  took  my 
fly  when  I tied  on  the  4X  job.  He 
stayed  on  half  an  hour  before  the  hook 
pulled  out.  Somehow  this  time  I didn’t 
feel  so  badly  about  it.  I’d  seen  him 
half  turned  on  his  side  right  at  my  feet 
— was  reaching  for  him  when  the  hook 
came  out.  He  looked  too  big  for  that 
stream. 

As  I watched  him  swim  slowly  back 
into  the  depths  of  the  pool  I thought 
about  the  fun  I was  going  to  have 
with  him  next  season.  I figured  he 
would  tip  the  scales  at  about  seven 
pounds.  Just  before  the  season  opened, 
over  the  grapevine  came  a disquieting 
report.  Taken  on  a bush  bob  from 
that  same  pool — a six  and  a half  brown 
trout. 

So  that  was  that!  But  let’s  get  back 
to  the  point  which  led  to  this  bit  of 
reminiscence.  Your  terminal  tackle  is 
important  and  even  a tippet  as  light 
as  4X  will  hold  a big  fish.  And  re- 
member that  it  wdl  allow  you  to  take 
many,  many  more  smaller  ones. 

Moving  the  Bait 

Bait  just  tossed  into  the  water  and  let  lie 
will  not  catch  nearly  so  many  catfish  and 
suckers  as  will  bait  that  is  moved  occasion- 
ally, sometimes  even  dragged  very  slowly 
over  the  bottom  of  stream  or  pond. 


Sort  Over  the  Worms 
If  you  keep  a supply  of  worms  on  hand, 
sort  them  over  at  least  once  every  two  da3rt. 
Throw  out  the  dead  or  injured  ones,  so  that 
they  will  not  contaminate  the  rest 


MY  FISHING  HAT 

Tattered,  battered,  crushed  and  tom 
Wrinkled,  crinkled,  shape  forlorn 
Wifey,  staring  asks  “What’s  that?” 

She  insults — my  “fishing  hat.” 

Sat  on,  spat  on,  kicked  around. 

Blown  and  thrown  down  on  the  ground. 
Sun  and  rain  and  wind  and  snow, 

Leave  their  marks  on  my  chapeau. 

Trout  flies,  bass  bugs  in  the  band. 
Sometimes  stick  me  in  the  hand 
When  I doff  it  to  allow 
A breeze  to  cool  my  sweating  brow. 

Lots  of  fish  we’ve  brought  to  net 
This  hat  and  I — and  when  I get 
Discouraged  at  the  world’s  affairs, 

It’s  promptly  put  on  my  “upstairs.” 

Things  take  on  a different  hue. 

Clouds  retreat — the  sun  shines  through. 
Though  scoffs  and  snickers  lay  me  flat — 

I’ll  still  wear  my  “fishing  hat”! 

— The  Perkiomen  Poet. 


FUNDS  FOR  CLEAN-UP 


Checks  totalling  $54,441.83  have  been 
mailed  to  17  municipalities  from  state  funds 
in  payment  of  part  of  the  engineering  fees 
for  plans  for  sewage  treatment  works  which 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  Engineering,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  in  coimection  with  the 
Clean  Streams  program. 

Payment  was  authorized  by  the  Sanitary 
Water  Board,  which  is  directing  the  drive 
to  abate  pollution  of  the  waterways. 

Up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  treatment  works  is 
made  to  those  municipalities  which  are 
ordered  by  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  to 
suhmit  plans.  Up  to  the  present  time  such 
orders  have  been  sent  to  547  municipalities, 
industries,  and  institutions  in  addition  to 
518  industries  having  been  notified  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  treatment  of  industrial  wastes. 

Industries  do  not  receive  state  ftmds  to 
help  defray  the  cost  of  the  preparation  of 
plans.  The  money  paid  to  municipalities 
comes  from  the  fimd  appropriated  to  the 
State  Department  of  Health  to  carry  out 
the  stream  clearance  program  which  is 
imder  direction  of  the  Sanitary  Water  Board 
and  executed  by  the  Health  Department 
Bureau  of  Engineers. 

Checks  have  been  sent  to  the  following 
mimicipalities:  Southwest  Greensburg,  $2,- 
734.71;  South  Greensburg,  $2,332.33,  both  in 
Westmoreland  Coxmty;  Claysville,  Washing- 
ton County,  $1,403.91;  Kittanning,  Armstrong 
Coimty,  $3,500;  Sligo,  Clarion  County,  $58L- 
88;  Latrobe,  Westmoreland  County,  $6,000; 
Northampton  County,  $2,512.29;  Abington 
Township,  Montgomery  County,  $12,771S2; 
Derry,  Westmoreland  County,  $L0OO;  Homer 
City,  Indiana  County,  $900;  Saegertown, 
Crawford  County,  $1,060.18;  Springfield 
Township,  Montgomery  County,  $1^89.87; 
Yoimgwood,  Westmoreland  County,  $1,020.- 
90;  Greensburg,  Westmoreland  County.  $9,- 
833.02;  Indiana,  Indiana  County,  $875;  Ham- 
burg, Berks  Coimty,  $6,148.72;  Harmony, 
Butler  County,  $375. 

This  brings  to  a total  of  $86,223.24  the 
amount  paid  to  municipalities  to  cover  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  plans  approved.  Checks 
were  previously  sent  as  follows:  Easton, 

Northampton  County,  $13350;  Bellwood, 
Blair  County,  $14.73.15;  Selinsgrove,  Snyder 
County,  $4,000;  Downingtown,  Chester  Coun- 
ty, $2,889.60;  Tionesta,  Forest  County,  $1333; 
W2*’*’en,  Warren  County,  $2,625;  Corry,  Erie 
County,  $6,210.66. 


Too  Large  Hobnails 

Hobnails  that  can  be  felt  through  the  soles 
of  the  shoes  are  too  large  and  heavy  and 
will  cause  sore  feet. 


In  Carrying  Matches 

A large,  tightly  corked  bottle  is  a good 
storage  place  for  matches  on  hikes  and  on 
fishing  and  camping  trips. 


Low  Water  Precautions 
The  more  shallow  the  water,  the  more 
accurate  and  careful  the  cast  of  bait  or 
fly  must  be. 
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SCIENTISTS’  REPORT  ON 
FLORIDA  RED  TIDE 

(From  Page  6) 

<fiTnilar  in  practically  all  details  to  the 
red  tide  of  1947,  even  including  the 
production  of  irritating  gas. 

Last  year’s  occurrence  was  first  no- 
ticed in  November,  1946,  when  fisher- 
men OF>erating  along  the  Gulf  coast  of 
southern  Florida  reported  a large 
number  of  dead  and  dying  fish  float- 
ing about  10  to  14  miles  offshore,  in 
patches  of  discolored  ocean  water.  By 
late  January,  1947,  millions  of  fish  had 
died  all  along  the  coast  from  Naples 
north  to  ScU’asota,  the  mortality  oc- 
curring always  in  areas  where  the 
water  had  turned  red  or  brown. 

After  a brief  respite  during  the 
spring  months,  the  red  tide  reappeared 
in  the  same  general  areas  in  July,  this 
time  extending  beyond  Clearwater 
and  again  causing  extensive  destruc- 
tion of  marine  life.  By  early  Septem- 
ber the  shore  communities  appealed 
in  desperation  for  federal  aid  in  clean- 
ing up  the  accumulation  of  dead  fish 
on  the  beaches.  The  mid-September 
hurricane,  however,  apparently  scat- 
tered the  masses  of  red  water  so  thor- 
oughly that  no  traces  of  it  have  been 
seen  since  that  time. 

Estimates  place  the  destruction  of 
valuable  food  and  game  fishes  at  sev- 
eral hundred  million  pounds.  Attend- 
ant economic  losses,  including  inter- 
ruption of  sport  and  commercial  fish- 
ing and  damage  done  to  resort  centers 
reached  a large,  but  unknown  figure. 

Practically  all  species  of  fish,  includ- 
ing such  large  forms  as  tarpon  and 
jewfish,  were  included  in  the  victims 
of  the  red  water.  Most  oysters  in  af- 
fected areas  died.  Horseshoe  crabs 
died  by  the  thousand,  while  the  true 
crab  apparently  was  unharmed. 
Sponges  showed  no  ill  effects,  although 
the  principal  sponge  beds  were  out- 
side the  red  tide  areas.  Reports  that 
gulls  died  from  feeding  on  dead  fish 
were  not  confirmed  by  scientific  ob- 
servers. 

Gymnodinium,  the  red  tide  organism 
that  afflicted  the  Gulf  coast  of  Florida 
intermittently  from  November,  1946  to 
September,  1947,  has  a long  history  as 
a marine  trouble  maker.  This  organ- 
ism and  a number  of  closely  related 
forms  have  been  responsible  for  “red 
tides”  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
for  many  years.  Such  phenomena, 
usually  accompanied  by  widespread 
destruction  of  fish,  oysters,  or  other 
aquatic  animals,  have  occurred  in 
Australia,  Peru,  Japan,  India,  Ceili- 
fomia,  Rhode  Island,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  in  Florida.  Probably  the 
first  described  by  a scientific  observer 
occurred  off  the  coast  of  Chile  in  1832, 
and  was  recorded  by  the  naturalist 


ChcU’les  Darwin  in  his  account  of  the 
voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Beagle.  Certain 
permanently  discolored  bodies  of  wat- 
er, like  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Lake  of 
Blood  in  Sicily,  owe  their  unusual  hue 
to  the  presence  of  astronomical  num- 
bers of  minute  plant  or  animal  fife. 
Depending  upon  the  species  respon- 
sible, “red  tide”  may  or  may  not  be 
accompanied  by  the  production  of 
toxins  dangerous  to  aquatic  life. 

Despite  the  fact  that  red  tides  have 
been  occurring  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  at  least  for  the  past  century, 
scientific  studies  of  such  marine  phen- 
omena have  been  largely  descriptive. 
A comprehensive  program  of  research 
which  would  attack  the  basic  problem 
of  why  red  tides  occur  and  whether 
man  can  predict  and  control  them 
should  now  be  undertaken.  Dr.  Galts- 
off  recommended. 


Never  f©  be  Forgotten! 

Fishing  in  company  of  Bob  Young 
of  Clarksville  we  started  on  a float 
trip  down  the  Shenango  River  from 
Big  Bend  at  8 a.m.  Sunday  morning, 
October  12,  and  finished  at  6:30  in  the 
evening.  We  had  no  luck  and  did  not 
raise  a fish  until  2 o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon when  Bob  tied  into  a 19  inch  small 
mouth  using  a pikie  finish  “Musky” 
surface  plug,  then  around  3 o’clock 
Bob  tied  into  a “Musky”  which  give 


George  Timko  and  his  Musky  from  the 
Shenango  River. 


us  a thriUing  acrobatic  show  which 
lasted  a half  hour.  Length  36  inches, 
weight  14  pounds.  Fishing  on  down 
we  raised  two  more  fish  but  they 
didn’t  seem  to  like  our  assortment  of 
plugs  and  spoons  so  we  gave  up  in 
high  spirits  because  it  is  a real  thrill 
in  raising  just  one  “musky.”  Fishing 
on  down  I glanced  at  my  wrist  watch 
which  showed  twenty  minutes  to  five, 
being  stiff  and  cramped  from  sitting 
I stood  up  in  the  boat  to  stretch,  while 
standing  I made  a short  cast  on  the 
lower  side  of  a log  protruding  from 
the  shore,  dead  water  cluttered  up 
with  leaves,  my  plug  didn’t  move  more 
than  five  inches  when  the  bottom  of 
the  river  seemed  to  explode  showering 
leaves  and  water  all  over,  I really  sat 
down  in  a big  hurry  when  it  happened, 
and  then  the  fun  began,  how  long  it 
lasted  we  don’t  remember  but  it  was 
dark  when  Bob  gaffed  him  and  pulled 
him  into  the  boat.  I knew  the  fish  was 
big  while  I had  him  on  and  I think  I 
was  pretty  cool  in  trying  to  outsmart 
him,  but  after  he  lay  in  the  boat  I 
seemed  to  go  haywire  and  shook  like 
a leaf  in  a wind  storm.  Bob  soon 
brought  me  out  of  that  trance  by  guf- 
fawing like  a happy  jackass  knee  deep 
in  a field  of  alfalfa. 

And  that  was  the  end  of  a very, 
very  perfect  day,  which  in  my  mind 
will  relive  until  the  end  of  my  days. — 

George  Timko 


Drift  Fishing  Hint 

In  drift  fishing  the  bait  or  lure  should  hit 
bottom  frequently.  If  it  does  not,  the  bait 
is  not  being  fished  deeply  enough.  The 
penalty  of  correct  drift  fishing  is  occasional 
snagging  on  the  bottom,  but  it  is  the  best 
way  to  produce  good  results. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Dear  Editor; 

As  a subscriber  to  your  magazine  I get 
a thrill  out  of  reading  of  the  success  of  dif- 
ferent anglers.  Now  I wish  to  add  one  of 
my  experiences  while  fishing  in  the  Susque- 
hanna River  at  Conowingo  Dam. 

It  was  Nov.  28  and  my  last  day  fishing 
down  there  for  the  season.  I had  caught 
several  nice  fish  during  the  season  but  one 
hit  my  plug  this  day  which  outdid  any  of 
the  rest.  It  was  a Susquehanna  Salmon 
weighing  914  lbs.  and  measuring  29%  in.  in 
length. 

I entered  it  at  two  different  sporting 
goods  stores  and  to  my  surprise  won  a Hurd 
super-caster  at  one  store  and  a Pflueger 
supreme  reel  at  the  other  store.  It  was 
the  payoff  of  a grand  fishing  trip. 

I’m  sorry  I don’t  have  a picture  to  send 
you  but  would  be  glad  to  see  my  story  in 
print. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Warren  W.  Barber, 

340  E.  Clay  St., 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
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FLY  FISHING  FOR  BASS 

(From  Page  5) 

we  began  fishing  with  dry  Dark 
Cahills  in  Size  14. 

Those  fish  were  not  trout  at  all. 
They  were  small-mouthed  bass,  and 
they  struck  quite  freely  at  our  trout 
flies.  True,  none  of  them  was  large 
enough  to  creel,  but  they  furnished  us 
a few  minutes  of  fast  action  before  we 
returned  to  our  plugging  for  bass. 

And  if  further  evidence  is  needed 
that  bass  will  take  trout  flies,  I might 
remind  every  angler  who  has  fished 
combination  trout  and  bass  water  of 
the  times  when  some  member  of  the 
bass  family  smashed  at  his  fly  while  he 
was  carefully  angling  for  trout. 

Fly  fishing  for  bass,  however,  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  use  of  the 
same  patterns  of  flies  that  are  used  for 


trout.  As  a matter  of  fact,  many  pat- 
terns of  special  bass  flies  have  been 
devised.  And,  besides,  the  bass  angler 
can  use  a wide  variety  of  artificial 
lures,  designed  especially  for  the  fly 
rod,  which  imitate  other  common  bass 
forage  such  as  minnows,  frogs,  and 
crayfish. 

Before  delving  into  these  lures,  it 
might  perhaps  be  wise  to  settle  the 
question  of  tackle  for  bass  fly-fishing. 
Essentially,  it  is  the  same  as  that  used 
for  trout  fly  fishing,  except  that  with 
the  larger  and  heavier  types  of  flies  a 
more  stxrrdy  leader  should  be  used. 

A nine-foot  trout  leader  tapered  to 
2X  is  fine  for  the  average  run  of  bass. 
If  unusually  heavy  fish  are  likely  to 
be  hooked,  a satisfactory  leader  may 
be  made  by  tying  together  three  three- 
foot  sections  of  nylon,  using  a piece  of 
ten  pounds  test  for  the  butt,  one  of 


eight  pounds  test  for  the  center  section, 
and  one  of  six  pounds  for  the  tippet. 

The  leader  with  the  2X  point  will 
handle  smaller  lures;  that  of  six-pound 
nylon  will  be  found  satisfactory  for 
imitations  of  the  frog,  minnow,  or 
crayfish. 

Even  though  some  sporting  goods 
stores  have  not  awakened  to  the  op- 
portunities opening  in  the  field  of  fly 
fishing  for  bass,  there  is  a good  variety 
of  bass  flies  on  the  market.  Presented 
with  this  article  are  sketches  of  13  of 
them,  all  tried  and  proved  patterns. 

Because  it  was  desirable  to  pass 
over  any  lures  that  might  be  made 
more  to  catch  fishermen  than  to  catch 
fish,  this  writer  consulted  Mr.  E.  H. 
Peckinpaugh,  of  Chattanooga,  Term., 
known  all  over  the  world  as  a sports- 
man and  a manufacturer  of  sporting 
goods. 

He  is  credited,  besides,  with  being 


the  originator  of  cork-bodied,  feather 
and  hair  fly-rod  and  bait-casting  lures, 
and  it  is  a policy  of  his  company  never 
to  put  a lure  on  the  market  until  it  has 
been  tested  in  actual  fishing  in  bass, 
trout,  pike,  and  panfish  waters  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Peckinpaugh  was  asked  to  list  a 
carefully  selected  number  of  lures  that 
would  prove  effective  in  fly-fishing  for 
bass.  In  the  paragraphs  that  follow 
will  be  found  descriptions  of  the  13 
which  he  selected.  They  are  illustrated 
in  the  panels  of  drawings  accompany- 
ing this  article.  They  are  as  follows: 

Snake  Doctor — This  is  a cork-bodied 
imitation  of  the  natural  insect.  The 
hair  wings  are  tied  to  produce  the 
effect  of  transparent  gauze  wings,  vi- 
brating on  the  water.  Bodies  are  col- 
ored yellow,  blue,  red,  brown,  green. 


or  black.  The  lure  is  mounted  on  a 
1/0  hook. 

Horse  Fly — This  is  a floating,  cork- 
bodied  imitation  of  the  horse  fly,  with 
a faithful  copying  of  the  natural  colors 
and  recommended  for  bass,  bluegills, 
and  panfish.  It  is  in  sizes  8,  6,  4,  and  1. 

Cricket — This  close  imitation  of  the 
natural  insect  has  a celluloid-coated 
body,  water-proof  feather  wings,  and 
peacock  herl  legs.  It  is  in  a black 
finish  and  mounted  on  hooks  size  1/0, 
6,  8,  and  10. 

Locust — This  is  another  “fake”  in- 
sect especially  recommended  for  use 
on  hard-fished  waters.  The  body  is  of 
cork,  with  life-like  eyes  and  legs  and 
transparent  wings.  This  is  on  a 1/0 
hook. 

Tellico  Nymph — This  lure  was  first 
tried  years  ago  on  the  Tellico  River, 
in  Tennessee,  from  which  is  derives 
its  name.  It  is  made  in  light  and  dark 
colorations,  and  while  it  might  appear 
to  be  primarily  a trout  lure,  it  has 
proved  effective  for  members  of  the 
bass  family  and  for  panfish.  The  body 
is  yellow  in  both  light  and  dark  pat- 
terns, but  the  light  pattern  has  light 
brown  hackle  and  tail,  while  the  dark 
has  a dark  brown  hackle  and  a mot- 
tled tail.  This  fly  is  tied  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10. 

Skunktail  Minnow — This  is  a black 
hair  fly  with  a “wiggle”  tail  of  rubber- 
like material,  a recommended  lure  for 
bass  and  panfish.  It  may  be  used  with 
or  without  a spinner  and  is  tied  in  a 
wide  variety  of  sizes,  10  to  1/0.  The 
body  is  black;  the  tail  white. 

Lucky  Bug — This  lure  is  made  to 
represent  the  beetle  type  of  insects 
which  fall  into  the  water  during  the 
fishing  season.  The  body  is  of  silk 
chenile  with  a feather  back  and  hackle 
legs.  It  is  made  in  gray,  black,  yellow, 
bee,  brown,  and  green  patterns  and 
is  tied  in  hooks  size  6,  8,  and  10  with 
turned-down  eyes. 

Hairy  Worm — Here  is  a soft-bodied 
imitation  of  a caterpillar.  It  is  real- 
istic in  appearance  and  colorations, 
with  a body  of  chenile  wrapped  with 
selected  hackle  feathers.  It  is  avail- 
able in  sizes  1 to  12  in  the  following 
colors:  White,  yellow,  light  brown, 

green,  gray,  dark  brown,  and  several 
color  combinations. 

Hopper — This  is  declared  to  be  the 
closest  imitation  of  a grasshopper  ever 
made.  The  long  legs  and  mottled 
wings  of  the  natural  insect  are  cleverly 
imitated,  and  special  attention  is  given 
to  body  colorations,  it  being  available 
in  yellow,  green,  and  brown.  This 
lure  is  tied  on  hooks  size  1/0,  6,  8,  and 
10. 

Flash  Skitter  Bug — This  is  a highly 
decorated  floating  fly  rod  lure  with 
bucktail  hair  trimming.  On  the  re- 
trieve it  has  erratic  and  lively  action. 
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i and  it  bubbles  and  pops  with  slight 
1 movement  of  the  rod  tip.  It  comes 
in  a wide  variety  of  color  combinations 
I and  is  mounted  on  hooks  of  sizes  6, 
3,  and  1/0. 

1 Dragon  Fly — ^This  is  another  precise 
imitation  of  a natural  insect.  Its  cork 
I body  is  coated  with  celluloid,  with 
hair  winks  and  a chenile  tail.  It  is 
, especially  recommended  for  bass  and 
is  available  in  blue,  black,  and  brown 
I body  colors.  It  is  tied  on  a 1/0  hook. 

I Crawfish — Here  is  an  artificial  lure 
designed  after  the  shape  and  appear- 
ance of  one  of  the  favorite  natural 
foods  of  bass.  The  body  is  of  clipped 
deer  hair,  with  punchers  of  untrimmed 
hair,  and  also  feelers  and  eyes.  It  may 
be  used  with  or  without  a spinner, 
and  it  is  tied  in  brown  and  gray  pat- 
terns, on  sizes  6 and  1/0  hooks. 

Popping  Minnow — This  lure  has 
proved  tiemendously  successful  as  a 
surface  fly  for  bass.  It  has  a concave 
front  which  enables  it  to  girrgle  and 
pop  with  a twitch  of  the  rod.  On  a 
size  1 or  4 hook,  it  is  made  in  a great 
variety  of  colors,  including  white, 
white  and  red,  yellow,  brown,  gray, 
black  and  white,  green  and  white,  red 
and  yellow,  and  yellow  and  black. 

This  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  a 
complete  list  of  floating  and  sunken 
lures  which  can  be  used  in  fly  fishing 
for  bass. 

But  the  list  does  cover  a wide  range 
of  types  of  bass  flies  which  are  gen- 
erally on  the  market.  It  includes,  as 
well,  imitations  of  most  of  the  natural 
insects  on  which  bass  and  panfish 
feed.  It  should  serve  as  an  acceptable 
guide  to  the  bass  angler  who  goes  to 
his  sporting  goods  dealer  and  seeks  to 
purchase  lures  which  will  be  effective. 
It  is  offered  solely  for  that  purpose. 


Don’t  Grease  Wet  Line 
It  is  a waste  of  time  and  effort  to  try  to 
grease  a wet  fishing  line.  The  line  should 
be  thoroughly  dry. 


FISHING  POLES  AND  SHADY 
BANKS 

Fishing  poles  and  shady  banks 
Sort  of  equalize  all  ranks. 

Think  of  those  who  sit  on  banks 
Hooking  fish  with  mighty  yanks. 
Presidents  and  kings  and  czars 
Yank  while  puffing  big  cigars. 

Barefoot  boys  with  big  straw  hats 
Yank  while  swatting  flies  cind  gnats. 
Men  with  wealth  and  men  with  none 
Yank  them  out  and  have  their  fim. 
Country  lads  and  city  boys 
Yank  them  out  and  make  a noise. 

Ladies  fair  with  rod  and  reel 

Yank  them  out  and  laugh  and  squeal. 

North  and  south  and  east  and  west. 

Rich  and  poor,  they  yank  their  best. 
Fishing  poles  and  shady  banks. 

Sort  of  equalize  all  ranks. 

—Bert  Pruitt, 


THE  KILLDEER 


By  ROBERT  LEO  SMITH 


KUl-dee,  kill-dee.  Out  of  the  frosty 
blue  skies  of  late  February  and  early 
March  comes  the  loud,  vociferous  cries 
of  the  killdeer,  heralding  the  approach 
of  spring. 

The  kUldeers,  easily  recognized  by 
the  rusty  red  rump  and  tail,  are  one 
of  our  earliest  spring  birds  and  one 
of  the  most  common.  Usually  they 
arrive  in  small  flocks  of  six  to  fifteen. 
At  first  they  frequent  the  marshy 
places  and  the  streamsides  where  food 
is  easily  obtainable.  But  as  May  ap- 
proaches the  flocks  break  up;  and  the 
killdeers,  although  plovers,  forsake  the 


blackish  scrawls.  So  perfectly  do  the 
eggs  blend  with  the  earth  and  stones 
that  the  eggs  are  hardly  noticeable 
at  all. 

The  killdeers  are  very  solicitous 
about  the  nest.  Should  you  approach 
the  vicinity  of  a nesting  pair,  one  of 
them  will  rise  up  and,  crying  loudly 
kill-dee,  kill-dee,  fly  in  wide  circles. 
The  brooding  bird  hearing  its  mate, 
runs  off  the  nest  and  joins  the  other 
bird  in  flight.  But  if  you  should  sur- 
prise a killdeer  on  the  nest,  the  bird, 
endeavoring  to  lead  you  away  from 
the  eggs,  will  feign  injury — dragging 
its  wings  and  tail  and  crying  help- 
lessly, but  always  managing  to  stay  a 
few  feet  ahead  of  its  pursuer.  But 
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damp  places  and  retire  to  the  upland 
peistures,  meadows,  cultivated  fields 
and  open,  stony  ground- 

Here  in  April  the  courtship  takes 
place.  Skimming  low  over  the  ground 
or  playing  at  great  heights  in  the  air, 
a pair  of  killdeers  wiU  perform  all 
sorts  of  evolutions.  On  the  ground 
they  will  crouch  side  by  side  in  op- 
posite directions,  droop  their  wings, 
spread  their  tails,  tip  their  breasts 
foreward  and  utter  a long  trilled  note 
— a familiar  sight  and  sound  of  the 
open  fields. 

In  May  the  killdeers  make  their 
nest,  that  is  nothing  more  than  a de- 
pression in  the  open  ground  in  which 
a few  pebbles  and  grass  stems  have 
been  carelessly  placed.  In  it  the  fe- 
male lays  four  buff  eggs  marked  with 


when  a cow  or  horse  approaches  the 
birds  use  a different  tactic.  Instead 
of  feigning  injury,  the  birds  fly  into 
the  face  of  the  oncoming  animal.  The 
cow,  taken  so  by  surprise,  usually  de- 
parts in  a hurry. 

In  twenty-four  days  the  eggs,  in- 
cubated by  both  parents,  hatch;  and 
the  downy  young,  marked  similar  to 
the  adults,  are  up  and  running  around 
as  soon  as  the  natal  down  is  dry. 

By  the  end  of  July  the  young  are 
on  wing,  and  flocks  once  again  are 
common.  From  August  on  to  late 
November,  the  killdeers  will  frequent 
the  open  fields  to  feed  on  insects, 
many  of  which  are  serious  agricul- 
tural pests,  and  to  wait  for  the  cold 
winter  weather  that  will  finally  driva 
them  southward. 
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ALL  OUTDOORS 

(From  Page  9) 

favorites  among  thousands  of  fisher- 
men. You’d  be  surprised  how  many 
solunar  tables  are  sold.  Many  a good 
fisherman  would  just  as  soon  be  with- 
out his  reel  as  without  his  major  and 
minor  feeding  periods.  Of  course,  it 
does  no  harm  to  carry  one  or  several 
of  these  charts  and  diagrams.  We 
always  do  and  get  laughed  at  by  the 
heathens. 

Among  the  most  foolish  of  all  these 
superstitions  is  that  which  holds  hard 
luck  for  the  fisherman  who  gets  his 
left  foot  wet  first.  This  one  is  said  to 
apply  to  all  species. 

True,  a fish  hasn’t  any  way  of  know- 
ing which  of  the  fisherman’s  feet  got 
wet  first,  but  we  know  of  one  chap 
who  had  this  happen  to  him.  He  went 
right  back  to  camp.  Said  it  wasn’t 
any  use. 

Another  fellow  angler,  who  slipped 
on  the  bank  and  went  seat  first  into 
the  stream,  went  through  the  most 
amusing  antics  to  kep  his  left  foot  from 
being  the  first  to  go  under  water. 
Successful  in  his  maneuvers,  he  didn’t 
hesitate  to  continue  his  fishing  and  he 
did  right  well.  That  proves  definitely 
what  happens  if  it’s  the  right  foot 
which  gets  wet  first.  Never  let  it  be 
the  left. 

Joe  Doak  must  have  his  license  on 
his  hat  directly  over  his  left  ear.  If 
the  hat  happens  to  be  put  on  back- 
wards, the  fishing  is  ruined.  If  he 
hasn’t  the  hat  with  him,  he  doesn’t 
fish. 

Some  fishermen  don’t  like  a stream 
which  flows  from  the  east  to  west,  nor 
from  the  south  to  north.  They  claim 
it  not  natural  for  fish  to  swim  into  the 
setting  sun  and  that  they  only  go 
north  during  spawning  periods  when 


the  fishermen  shouldn’t  be  astream. 
There  is  something  to  both  of  these 
beliefs  biologically. 

A few  purists  never  think  of  using 
worms — as  long  as  the  other  fellow 
isn’t  around.  They  have  a superstition 
that  worms  on  their  tackle  does  some- 
thing to  it;  that  it  won’t  take  fish.  It 
won’t,  either,  if  it  is  left  leaning 
against  the  cabin  wall. 

Some  fishermen  hold  the  childish 
belief  that  if  they  aren’t  out  on  the 
opening  day,  the  opportunity  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  fish  is  lost  for 
the  rest  of  the  season.  Now  isn’t  that 
a foolish  supposition?  We  never  did 
take  stock  in  that  one,  even  though  we 
haven’t  missed  an  opener  since  we’ve 
been  on  the  job.  We’ve  got  to  get 
material,  don’t  we? 

There  are  hundreds  of  these  super- 
stitions, none  of  them  any  good — ex- 
cept, of  course,  the  ones  in  which  the 
writer  takes  some  stock.  We  don’t  be- 
lieve in  any  of  them,  really,  but  we  do 
like  to  wear  that  dingy  felt  hat.  We 
don’t  get  our  left  foot  wet,  either,  be- 
cause it  is  apt  to  give  us  a cold.  We 
leave  the  stringer  at  camp,  because  it 
is  excess  baggage,  and  if  we  forget 
the  solunar  tables  we  haven’t  got  any- 
thing by  which  to  pass  the  time  when 
the  fish  aren’t  biting. 

Fishermen’s  superstitions  are  bunk 
— well,  sometimes. 


STONE  CATFISH 
EASY  TO  CATCH 

Catching  a few  stone  catfish  for  a 
bit  of  bass  angling  is  no  chore  at  all 
— that  is,  if  the  angler  uses  the  black 
stocking  method. 

All  the  equipment  that  is  needed  is 
a length  of  black  silk  or  cotton  stock- 
ing about  a foot  long,  sewed  to  a wire 
ring  to  keep  the  top  open,  and  with 


the  ring  attached  to  a handle  about 
18  inches  long  for  ease  in  operating. 

Stone-catties  are  to  be  found  in  any 
stream  under  small  and  medium  sized 
rocks  that  are  not  tight  against  the 
bottom  of  the  stream.  Under  these 
rocks  the  catfish  find  shelter  during 
the  daylight  hours. 

The  technique  of  catching  them  is 
simple. 

The  stocking  is  placed  in  the  water 
downstream  from  the  stone  under 
which  a cattie  may  be  hiding.  The 
force  of  the  current  opens  the  stocking 
and  holds  it  steadily  in  position. 

The  rock  is  lifted  carefully  off  the 
bottom,  but  only  about  an  inch,  and 
then  is  moved  slowly  toward  the  open 
mouth  of  the  stocking.  If  there  is  a 
stone-catfish  under  it,  the  fish  will 
move  with  the  stone  until  near  the 
mouth  of  the  stocking,  then  will  sud- 
denly dart  into  the  stocking,  which  is 
promptly  lifted  from  the  water. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  it  than 
that. 

But  unless  this  precise  method  is 
used,  the  catfish  will  not  be  taken,  no 
matter  how  many  there  may  be  in  the 
stream. 

The  reason  the  stone  is  lifted  only 
a little  way  off  the  bottom  is  that  the 
stone-catfish  will  stick  to  the  shadow 
it  casts.  If  the  rock  is  lifted  entirely 
out  of  the  water,  the  fish  will  dart  into 
the  shelter  of  the  nearest  rock  that 
has  not  been  disturbed. 

The  liking  of  the  cattie  for  daylight 
shelter  also  explains  why  it  will  so 
readily  swim  into  the  stocking. 

The  stocking  is  black.  Its  interior, 
therefore,  is  black.  It  provides  even 
better  shelter  than  the  shadow  of  the 
slowly  moving  stone.  So  the  cattie 
swims  into  it  for  safety. 

This  method  of  taking  stone-catfish 
is  recommended  because  it  avoids  in- 
jury to  the  fish.  Use  of  a net,  with 
the  bottom  stones  being  overturned 
and  stirred  up  to  put  the  fish  into 
action,  often  results  in  injured  or 
killed  bait.  Also,  the  rake  and  net 
method  disturbs  a great  area  of  stream 
bed  and  is  likely  to  prove  injurious  to 
other  forms  of  aquatic  life  on  which 
game  fish  feed. 

But  only  one  in  a couple  of  dozen 
rocks  is  moved  when  the  stocking 
method  is  used,  and  then  disturbance 
of  the  stream  bed  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  stone-catfish  is  not  in- 
jured, since  it  can  be  dumped  from 
the  stocking  into  the  bait  bucket  and 
thus  be  captured  without  having  been 
touched. 
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THE  VALLEY  SPEAKS 


I am  the  Clarion  River  Valley. 

I am  as  old  as  the  world. 

For  one  hundred  miles  I wind  my 
way  through  the  hills  of  McKean,  Elk, 
Jefferson,  Forest  and  Clarion  Counties 
to  my  terminus  in  the  Allegheny  River 
near  Foxburg. 

I am  the  most  beautiful  valley  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  Along  my 
icourse,  practically  from  beginning  to 
lend,  are  wonderful  wooded  hills — ^hills 
covered  with  every  species  of  tree  and 
plant  life  native  to  my  state — trees  and 
plants  that  embrace  Nature’s  cycle 
from  spring  greenness  and  bloom  to 
autumn’s  color  array  in  a glory  un- 
matched elsewhere  in  America — hills 
that  are  the  homes  of  every  kind  of 
bird  and  animal  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Here  the  cry  of  the  jay,  the 
drumming  of  the  grouse,  the  chatter  of 
the  squirrel  and  the  snort  of  the  deer 
|are  as  common  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Indian. 

' I am  an  undeveloped  valley — un- 
ideveloped  in  the  sense  that  I have  not 
[yielded  to  the  encroachments  of  civili- 
zation. No  railroad  runs  my  course. 
iFew  highways  cross  me  and  none  par- 
lallel  me  for  much  distance.  Only  a few 
towns  have  been  established  on  my 
banks.  Industry  and  “progress”  have 
largely  passed  me  by.  I,  almost  alone 
of  the  valleys  in  Pennsylvania,  am 
much  as  I was  when  your  forefathers 
came  to  me. 

In  addition  to  the  privately-owned 
land  on  my  hills,  you  will  find  land  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  For- 
ests and  Waters,  the  National  Forest 
Service  and  Cook  Forest  Park.  So  you 
see  that  whether  you  be  a citizen  of 
Pennsylvania  or  of  any  other  State  in 
jthe  Union  you  are  a part  owner  of  me. 
[This  possession  of  yours  contains 
(abundant  game,  unrivaled  timber,  rec- 
reational opportunities  and  scenic  per- 
jspective  without  equal  in  the  eastern 
part  of  our  Country. 

At  one  place  in  my  course,  near  the 
[town  of  Clarion,  a large  lake  has  been 
[formed — a body  of  water  eighteen 
miles  long  with  rocky,  rhododendron- 
covered  shores  and  excellent  opportu- 
nities for  boating. 

Extending  from  my  main  course, 
■ back  into  the  hills,  are  smaller  valleys 
1 in  great  numbers.  Some  of  the  better 
] known  ones  are  Bear  Creek  valley, 
1 Mill  Creek  valley.  Spring  Creek  val- 
ley, Millstone  Creek  valley.  Maple 
Creek  valley  and  Tom’s  Run  valley. 
These  valleys,  with  few  exceptions, 
: have  clear,  spring-fed  streams — trout 
. streams — and  each  is  a miniature  of 
me  as  to  wooded  hills,  game  and  bird 
: life — But  not  as  water. 


And  why,  you  ask,  not  as  to  water? 
I am  sorry,  but  the  water  that  flows 
throughout  my  length  is  polluted 
water — polluted  near  my  head  waters, 
and  polluted  for  nearly  half  a century 
past.  This  water  forms  what  is  called 
the  Clarion  River — “Clarion”  meaning 
“clear.”  If  you  happen  to  be  near  me 
as  you  read  this,  or  the  next  time  you 
come  to  me,  stand  on  my  banks  and 
look  or  smell.  You  will  realize  what 
mockery  “Clarion”  meaning  “clear”  is. 

I say  to  you,  not  boastfully  but  sin- 
cerely and  as  a fact  and  a challenge, 
clean  the  water  which  flows  in  me  and 
here  will  be  a perfect  valley — a valley 
already  a tourist’s  delight,  a barefoot 
kid’s  world,  a nature  lover’s  dream 
and  a sportsman’s  paradise.  Clean  the 
water  in  me  and  I will  present  to  you 
a valley  unequalled  for  truly  healthful 
recreation.  Clean  me  and  I will  be  the 
most  priceless  heritage  you  can  leave 
your  children. 

CLEAN  THE  CLARION  RIVER! 

The  Clarion  River  Valley 
Restoration  Association 
The  Clarion  River  Valley  Restora- 
tion Association  was  formed  at  a meet- 
ing in  Cook  Forest  Park  on  May  11, 
1947,  by  a group  of  public-spirited  men 
and  women  from  Allegheny  County 
and  the  Clarion  Valley. 

Their  announced  purposes  were — 

1.  To  ascertain  tbe  facts  as  to  the 
individual  sources  of  pollution,  the 


remedies  that  can  be  applied,  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  offenders  and  the  degree 
of  improvement  effected  from  time  to 
time. 

2.  To  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Sanitary  Water  Board  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  all  violations  of  the  Pure 
Streams  Act  and  to  assist  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  in  every  possible  way 
to  secure  compliance  with  the  law. 

3.  In  extreme  cases  to  institute  or 
have  instituted  such  legal  proceedings 
in  the  Courts  as  the  circumstances 
suggest. 

4.  To  arouse  public  sentiment  to 
such  a degree  that  the  managements 
of  the  offending  industrial  establish- 
ments will  recognize  their  trusteeship 
for  the  public  possessions  used  by 
them  and  realize  that  the  protection  of 
these  possessions  is  as  much  a part  of 
their  cost  of  production  as  the  raw 
materials  and  labor  which  they  use. 

The  members  of  the  Association  in- 
clude practical  men  of  industry,  pro- 
fessional men  and  women,  conserva- 
tionists, sportsmen,  leaders  of  youth 
groups,  etc.,  as  well  as  some  who  are 
influenced  only  by  love  for  the  Clarion 
River  Valley  engendered  through  a 
lifetime  of  association. 

While  these  men  and  women  feel 
that  they  are  actuated  by  a lofty  ideal- 
ism, they  are  endeavoring  to  be  re- 
alists also.  They  realize  that  conditions 
that  have  been  many  years  in  the 
making  can  not  be  overcome  in  a day. 
They  appreciate  that  important  prac- 
(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Clarifier  at  Tamaqua  plant  of  Lehigh  Navigation  Coal  Co.  180  feet  in  diameter,  eight  feet 
deep  at  rim,  nVz  feet  deep  in  center,  capacity  2,122,000  gallons.  Clarifier  is  setting  tenk  for 
reiTi'^v'»’g  fine  s’lt  from  breaker  waste  waters.  This  type  of  equipment  is  used  in  connection  with 
troth  flotation  installation  at  Tamaqua  plant.  Clarifier  used  at  Coaldale  and  Lansford  plants  of 
Lemgh  Navigation  Coal  Co.  Installations  at  three  plants,  when  completed,  estimated  to  cost 
one  and  one-half  million  dollars.  Both  clarifier  and  floth  flotation  method  just  placed  in 
operation  at  No.  7 Colliery  at  Nanticoke  by  Susquehanna  Collieries  and  both  systems  will  be 
installed  at  Glen  Burn  Colliery  at  Shamokin.  Estimated  cost  of  installations  at  both  collieries  is 
$300,000.  Flotation  process  is  a method  by  which  separation  of  coal  is  accomplished  in  a 
mixture  of  finely  ground  coal  and  water  to  which  certain  oils  are  added  and  into  which  large 
volumes  of  air  are  introduced,  resulting  in  a rising  column  of  bubbles.  According  to  the  type 
of  system  the  coal  to  be  recovered  is  buoyed  to  the  surface  of  the  pulp  and  there  skimmed  off 
or  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  device.  The  remaining  material  is  diverted  to  a refuse  bank. 
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tical  considerations  are  involved.  They 
do  not  wish  to  bankrupt  any  industries 
or  force  them  to  leave  the  State.  But 
they  have  resolved  that  the  “rocks  and 
rills,”  the  “woods  and  templed  hUls” 
which  are  the  common  heritage  of  all 
the  people  of  the  nation  shall  not  be 
corrupted  and  destroyed  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  a chosen  few,  and  they 
wiU  not  be  content  until  that  principle 
becomes  a part  of  what  we  have  come 
to  caU  “The  American  way  of  life.” 

At  the  time  this  is  being  written  the 
Association  is  applying  to  the  Courts 
of  Clarion  County  for  incorporation. 
It  is  proposed  to  have  two  classes  of 
membership,  one  class  including  those 
individuals  who  are  actively  engaged 
in  prosecuting  the  campaign  and  the 
other  class  including  all  those  who  by 
their  financial  contributions,  are  mak- 
ing that  campaign  possible. 

We  appeal  to  you  who  read  this  to 
join  our  group  of  sustaining  members. 
Not  only  wiU  your  contribution  enable 
the  active  members  to  make  a clean 
Clarion  a reality  instead  of  a hope, 
but  your  numbers  will  strengthen 
your  officers  and  directors  when  they 
go  before  the  public  authorities,  and 
will  impress  the  industrialists  of  the 
Valley  with  the  extent  of  the  public 
demand  for  prompt  and  effective  ac- 
tion. 


They  said  .... 

“The  fisherman,  he  riseth  up  early  in  the 
morning  and  disturbeth  the  whole  household. 
Mighty  are  his  preparations.  He  goeth  forth 
full  of  hope.  When  the  day  is  far  spent  he 
returneth,  smelling  of  strong  drink,  and  the 
tnith  is  not  in  him.” — Anon. 


THOUSANDS  OF  POLLUTERS 


As  a result  of  preliminary  surveys,  the 
Bureau  of  Engineering,  State  Department 
of  Health,  which  is  executing  the  clean 
streams  program  of  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board,  estimates  that  there  are  3,279  in- 
dustrial plants  in  Pennsylvania  which  have 
industrial  waste  problems  and  cause  pollu- 
tion of  the  waterways.  This  estimate  places 
the  number  of  milk  plants  which  cause 
pollution  at  525  and  the  number  of  abat- 
toirs In  that  category  at  740.  All  other 
plants  listed  as  polluters  are  estimated  to 
total  2,014. 

These  figures,  it  is  pointed  out,  include 
only  those  establishments  which  are  caus- 
ing direct  pollution  and  do  not  embrace 
those  industries  and  establishments  which 
divert  their  wastes  to  mimicipal  sewer 
systems.  There  is  no  estimate  available  of 
the  number  of  establishments  which  use 
the  sewer  systems  for  disposal  of  their 
wastes,  other  than  that  there  are  “several 
thousand”  in  this  classification,  it  is  stated. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  Board  that  any 
industry  which  diverts  its  wastes  to  a mu- 
nicipal sewer  system  is  not  held  resxwnsible 
for  waste  treatment  and  that  in  those  cases 
the  responsibility  for  treatment  is  upon 
that  municipality  which  permits  tiie  use  of 
the  sewer  systems  for  disposal  of  the  wastes 
of  an  industry. 

A complete  survey  of  the  number  and 
type  of  polluters  of  Neshanxiny  Creek  in 
Montgomery  and  Bucks  Counties  is  now 
under  way  by  the  Engineering  Bureau.  The 
entire  watershed  will  be  covered  and  was 
chosen  as  a part  of  the  study  being  made 
of  the  Schuylkill  River  basin  because  it 
serves  as  a public  water  supply  stream  to  a 
great  extent.  Extensive  work  of  this  type 
Lb  being  carried  on  constantly  from  the 
seven  district  engineers’  offices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Engineering  located  in  different  parts 
of  the  state. 


SALMON  FISHING  TIPS 

Approach  stream  with  open  mind. 

Accept  guide’s  advice  with  open  mind. 

Maintain  constant  observation  of  all  parts 
of  river  and  locate  the  salmon. 

Always  use  the  longest  and  finest  leader 
you  and  yoirr  rod  can  handle. 

Present  fly  in  all  possible  variations  imtil 
accepted. 

Repeat  using  basic  variations  of  pattern 
and  variations  of  size,  always  commencing 
with  a lure  least  hkely  to  disturb  or  frighten 
the  fish. 

There  is  no  rule  to  guide  you  as  to  when 
to  cease  casting  over  a given  fish  or  school 
of  them.  They  may  rise  on  the  first  or  fifth 
cast,  and  then  again  they  may  lay  dormant 
and  show  no  signs  of  life  when  suddenly  at 
the  end  of  many  minutes  of  casting  one  of 
them  may  make  a mad  rush  for  your  fly.' 
Take  careful  note  however,  whether,  the 
salmon  at  any  time  show  signs  of  being 
frightened  or  disturbed.  If  they  do,  waste 
no  more  time  on  them  and  rest  the  pool 
for  an  hour  or  more. 

Salmon  may  rise  to  some  lure  from  some 
pool  at  any  hour  of  the  day  regardless  of 
water  or  weather  conditions.  Whether  to  fish 
for  them  or  not  should  depend  on  how  ur- 
gent is  your  desire  for  the  sport. 

Salmon  can  be  caught  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers  in  salt  water  if  there  are  enough  of 
them  and  you  have  the  opportunity  of  con- 
tinuously fishing  over  them  for  a minimum 
of  five  or  ten  minutes. 

Remember  you  are  never  licked  until  you 
have  tried  everything  or  the  fish  have  been 
frightened  or  disturbed. 


Hooks  for  Night-Crawlers 
Tr3dng  to  fish  with  night-crawlers  on 
hooks  that  are  too  small  is  useless,  for  the 
worms  are  so  bulky  that  an  imdersized 
hook  will  be  covered.  Size  8 is  about  right 
for  crawlers. 


“There  is  nothing  that  attracts  human  na- 
ture more  powerfully  than  the  sport  of 
tempting  the  unknown  with  a fishing  Une.” — 
Henry  van  Dyke. 


“If  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a well,  it 
is  the  well  of  a fishing  boat,  for  there  is 
nothing  so  hard  to  get  at  as  the  truth  about 
fish.” — Richard  Jeffries. 


“When  he  (the  fly  fisherman)  comes  back 
at  night  and  says  happily,  T have  never  cast 
a line  more  perfectly  than  I have  today,’  it 
is  almost  indecent  to  peek  into  his  creel.” — 
Bliss  Perry. 


“I  Imagine  that  every  inveterate  fisherman 
is  among  the  great  and  plagued  army  hard- 
ridden  by  the  feeling  of  inferiority.  Lack- 
ing the  nerve  to  cope  on  equal  terms  with 
office  boy,  wife  or  head  waiter,  your  habitual 
fisherman  restores  his  self-respect  every 
Sunday  by  bullying  trout  and  having  the 
last  word  with  a flovmder.” — Heywood  Broun. 


“Angling  is  a stick  and  a string  with  a fly 
at  one  end  and  a fool  at  the  other." — Leigh 
Hunt. 


Clarence  Hahn  of  Wind  Gap  with  a walleye  he  caught  at  Shawnee,  Delaware  River  October  ; 
7,  1947.  This  exceptionally  fine  fish  was  3114  inches  in  length  and  weighed  10  pounds. 


Fly  Tying  Night  At  Waldo’s 


1W1<5H  "iOU'D 
STOP  CALLING 
CUR.  PLY  TYING 

grcup  a 

"MEN'S  SEWING 
i CIECLE"  ‘ 


GEE.  You're 
BEAUTIFUL  TONIGHT' 
SWEETHEART/  YOU 
LOOK  LIKE  A 
RAINBOW 
TROUT/ 


^•C  ^ 


HENRY/ 
MY  NEW 
PERMANENT 

f 


v: 


SPENT  YEARS 
learning  to 

COOK  AND  SEW 
AND  SHE  GETS 
ALL  THE 

men; 


BUT,  DEAR, 
r ONLY  NEED 
A LOCK  OF 
VO  UR.  RED 
HAIR  FOR. 
THIS  FLY 


clV’ 


it 


80Y/ 
CAN  SHE 
TIE 

FLIES 

/ 


WHAT  A 
WIFE  SHE’D 
MAKE.' 


YOU  NEGLECTED^ 
THE  IMPORTANT 
THINGS  IN  LIFE. 
LIKE  FLV 
TYING,' 

WHEN  r 
THINK  OF 
THE  HOURS  I 
WASTED 
IN 


0E/kUTY 
SHOPPES 


SURE, 
GRACE... 
YOUR  RED 
HAIR'S  WHY 
HE  MARRIED 

you; 


OF  COURSE 
OTHERWISE' 
HE  MIGHTA’ 
BEEN  HOOKED 
BY  SOME 
DIZZY  ^ 
BLONDE.' 


FOR  YEARS  I 
BEGGED  WALDO 
TO  GET  A DIF- 
FERENT HOBBY 
FROM  BASS 
FISHING/ 


HE 

FINALLY 
AGREED...HE 
TOOK  UP 
TROUT 
FISHING 


a 


HAVE  A 
HEART...  WE'VE 
WORKED  ALL 
EVENING 
TYING  THOSE 
FLIES.' 


PUT 

away  your. 

TOYS...WE‘VE 
DECIDED  YOU'D; 
SOONER  PLAY 
BRIDGE.' 


1 WISH  THE 
WOMEN  WOULD 
SCRAM  AND 
LEAVE  US 
ALONE.' 


IFYOU  CAN 
WEAR  THEM  IN 
YOUR  OLD  FISH- 
ING HATS,  I can 
DECORATE  TKiS^ 
ONE  till  You 
BUY  ME  A , 
new  hat/ 


MEV.' 


=Ss, 


GEE. 
THANKS,  EVA 
FOR.  finding 
MY  COACH- 
MAN/ 

(P  ^ 

?< 


ILL  TAKE  CARE. 
OF  THAT  WITH 
MY  PET  MOUSE... 
AFTER  THEY 
SERVE  THE 
vREFRESHMENTS/ 


i 


is 


1 WONDER. 
WHY  I WASTE 
TIME  tying 
THEM.„ICAN 
NEVER  GET 
OUT  TO 
USE  'EM/ 


-riLUN 


This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  law  of  survival  of  the  fittest  is 
in  full  force.  Tragedy  seems  to  be  the  theme  on  nature’s  stage  and  the 
actors  leave  their  autographs  on  the  white  pages  of  the  snow. 

One  of  the  covey  of  grouse  which  use  a certain  hemlock  thicket,  was 
gathering  birch  and  aspen  buds  in  the  twilight,  when  a great  horned  owl 
caught  its  silhouette  against  the  snow.  A ring  of  grouse  feathers  and  broken 
aspen  twigs  marked  with  the  double  XX  like  a tiny  pair  of  cross  bones  in 
blood  mark  the  culprit  as  plainly  as  if  I had  witnessed  the  whole  affair. 
Bubo  is  nesting  now  and  perhaps  the  grouse  was  carried  away  to  his  mate 
or  young.  t 

A pair  of  grey  foxes  working  up  wind  blundered  a cotton  tail  which 
took  refuge  in  an  abandoned  woodchuck  burrow  with  two  exits.  Working 
as  a relay  they  dug  at  one  side  until  the  nervous  bunny  bolted  from  the 
other  opening  into  the  waiting  jaws  of  the  fox  on  guard.  That  they  were 
mates  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  they  fed  side  by  side  and  went  away 
together. 

I watched  the  j uncos  leave  the  bird  feeder  the  other  evening  and  dive 
into  the  snow  drift  between  the  stone  wall  and  evergreens.  They  have  been 
using  this  drift  as  igloos  for  several  days.  Many  of  the  smaller  seed  eaters 
along  with  grouse  and  quail  use  the  same  method  of  keeping  warm.  I once 
found  an  entire  covey  of  quail  dead  when  a freezing  crust  had  turned  their 
warm  quarters  into  a prison — Albert  G.  Shimmel. 


Maiich 
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^ OME  months  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  carried  an  article  explain- 
ing  the  Board’s  inventory  on  the  fishing  waters  of  the  State.  This 
program  consists  of  the  Wardens’  collecting  certain  data  in  conjunction 
with  their  regular  patrols  of  the  water  areas  in  their  districts.  While 
it  will  be  necessary  to  collect  data  over  a period  of  several  years  before 
any  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  nevertheless,  the  year’s  work 
brought  to  light  much  useful  information. 

Heretofore  there  was  no  way  of  knowing  the  fishing  pressure  on 
different  water  areas.  Information  received  from  outside  sources  was 
very  conflicting.  As  an  example,  some  few  years  ago,  out  of  curiosity 
only,  a record  was  kept  of  the  number  of  trout  streams  throughout  the 
State  that  the  sportsmen  claimed  to  be  the  heaviest  fished  waters  in 
the  Commonwealth.  It  showed  slightly  more  than  100  streams  which 
various  groups  claimed  for  this  distinction.  In  a few  years  the  records 
that  are  being  compiled  wiU  definitely  show  the  fishing  pressure  on  the 
various  water  areas  in  each  section. 

Just  what  constitutes  good  fishing  is  always  a debatable  question.  A 
day  on  a stream  may  prove  very  satisfactory  to  one  individual  and  very 
disappointing  to  another.  Some  fishermen  who  do  not  catch  the  limit 
are  dissatisfied  and  claim  that  fishing  is  no  good;  others  are  satisfied 
with  a few  fish.  For  instance,  during  the  open  season  for  the  taking  of 
trout  last  year,  the  Board  received  a conscientious  letter  from  an  angler 
complaining  about  trout  fishing  in  a certain  stream.  Two  days  later  a 
letter  was  received  from  a fisherman  in  the  same  district  complimenting 
the  Board  on  the  good  trout  fishing  in  the  same  stream.  Such  misleading 
information  will  not  be  confusing  as  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  Wardens 
were  analyzed  and  compiled  for  these  reports  cover  a number  of  visits 
to  each  water  area  and  the  interviewing  of  many  fishermen.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind,  however,  that  these  reports  cover  only  a small  percentage 
of  the  actual  fishermen  on  the  streams. 

During  the  open  season  for  the  taking  of  trout,  extending  from  April 
15  to  July  31  inclusive,  the  field  force  made  2,105  separate  investigations, 
covering  11,359  miles  of  streams,  33,035  anglers  were  interviewed,  and 
69,399  were  actually  counted.  Of  the  anglers  interviewed  they  showed 
a total  catch  of  32,384  takable  brook  trout,  24,475  takable  brown  trout,  and 
16,616  takable  rainbow  trout,  for  an  average  of  2.33  takable  trout  caught 
per  person. 


Action  Photos  

By  Frank  J.  Floss 
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In  addition  to  this,  records  show  that  the  following  undersized  fish 
were  taken:  12,681  brook  trout,  1,904  brown  trout,  316  rainbow  trout. 


Experience  on  the  Pine  20 

By  Bob  McCafferty 

The  Sportsmen's  Corner  24 

By  Dick  Fortney 


"Sucker  Fish'n." 

A patriarch  of  the  outdoors  lends 
color  to  peace  and  relaxation,  found 
on  the  bank  of  the  ‘old  fish’n  hole.’ 

♦ 


While  the  investigators  were  collecting  the  above  data,  they  also 
obtained  information  on  the  types  of  lures  that  the  anglers  were  using 
at  the  time  they  were  interviewed.  Of  those  interviewed,  61%  were 
using  angle  worms;  24%,  artificial  lures;  13%,  live  bait  or  bait  fish;  and 
2%,  fish  bait  such  as  nymphs,  water  worms,  hellgrammites,  and  others. 

The  work  on  the  warm  water  areas  extended  from  April  15  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  307  separate  water  areas  were  visited,  totaling  2,150  separate 
investigations,  27,518  anglers  were  interviewed,  and  76,459  fish  of  various 
species  were  caught  by  these  anglers,  for  an  average  of  2.8  fish  caught 
per  person. 


Proof  of  Pennsylvania’s  Anti-Pollution 

Progress 


That  often  used 
and  sometimes  ab- 
used expression,  “The 
proof  of  a pudding  is 
in  the  eating,”  is  as 
old  as  our  hills  and 
streams — and  as  true 
today  as  it  ever  was. 
Yet,  even  as  it  has  been  a human  char- 
acteristic down  thru  the  ages  to  derive 
physical  enjoyment  from  good  eating, 
it  has  also  been  and  still  is  an  exceed- 
ingly human  trait  to  derive  mental 
satisfaction  from  PROOF. 

We  who  fought  fruitlessly  for  years 
against  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of 
Conservation,  that  ogre  “Stream  Pol- 
lution,” occasionally  pinch  ourselves 
nowadays — pinch  ourselves  to  make 
certain  that  we  have  not  simply  been 
lulled  to  sleep  and  that  we  are  not 
merely  indulging  in  a pleasant  dream 
from  which  we  shall  awaken  to  find 
the  ogre  still  with  us,  as  ugly  and 
filthy  as  ever  — pinch  ourselves  to 
make  certain  that  we  are  not  mistaken 
when  we  believe  that  things  really 
are  a ‘poppin’  on  the  clean  streams 
front  in  the  Keystone  State! 

Yes,  I am  happy  to  write  and  I know 
you,  too,  are  happy  to  realize  that  at 
long  last  there  is  a definite,  intelligent 
and  workable  clean  streams  program 
in  progress  in  Pennsylvania. 

I shall  quote  here  from  a letter 
written  recently  by  Judge  Grover  C. 
Ladner  of  Philadelphia,  who,  as  we 
all  know,  has  worked  tirelessly  and 
unceasingly  for  clean  streams.  Tbe  let- 
ter was  written  to  Governor  James  H. 
Duff,  who  not  only  gave  us  his  pledge 
to  clean  our  streams,  but  who  today 
is  actually  and  vigorously  carrying 
out  that  pledge!  Judge  Ladner  writes 
to  the  Governor  thus:  “The  Schuyl- 
kill River  Valley  Restoration  Associa- 
tion, as  well  as  all  the  other  organiza- 
tions interested  in  pure  streams,  notes 
with  great  satisfaction  that  in  making 
your  allocations  of  funds  to  State  in- 
stitutions you  are  specifying  in  many 
instances  that  part  of  the  funds  must 
be  used  for  erection  of  sewage  dis- 
posal plants.  The  fact  that  the  State 
itself  in  previous  years  has  condoned 
pollution  by  even  its  own  institutions, 
instead  of  setting  a better  example  to 


By  ELLEN  A.  DIETRICH 


municipalities  and  industries,  has 
been  a long  standing  reproach  which, 
happily,  you  have  now  removed.  My 
hearty  congratulations!”  ....  And  the 
Governor,  in  a subsequent  letter  to 
Judge  Ladner,  thanks  him  for  his  sup- 
port and  adds:  “No  one  realizes  better 
than  we  the  immense  necessity  and 
importance  of  public  approval.  If  the 
public  will  continue  to  stand  back  of 
us  in  this  program,  I am  confident,  be- 
yond any  peradventure,  of  success. 
But  it  will  take  constant  public  sup- 
port.” 

Needless  it  is  to  say  here  that  we, 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  who  clam- 
ored for  years  for  this  program  can 
well  afford  to  give  it  our  continued 
support.  We  can  well  afford  to  pause, 
individually  and  collectively,  and  say: 
“May  God  speed  the  day  that  will 
end  the  filthy  practice  of  making  open 
sewers  of  our  rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries— and  the  foul  practice  of  flush- 
ing disease-laden  contents  from  our 
toilets  into  our  streams  all  over  our 
State  and  Nation  and  then  drinking 
the  water  from  those  streams!” 

What  Is  Being  Done? 

Following  Judge  Ladner’s  recent 
query  relative  to  what  is  being  done, 
we  have  learned  from  Fred  Dechant, 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Schuylkill 
River  Project  Engineers,  that  definite 
progress  is  being  made  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, our  "testing  ground”  for  clean 
streams  in  Pennsylvania.  Engineers 
are  busily  working  on  contract  draw- 
ings and  specifications  pertaining  to 
dam  construction  and  coal  silt  remov- 
al, bids  have  been  secured  for  erec- 
tion of  four  desilting  dams,  orders  are 
being  placed  for  the  necessary  dredg- 
ing machinery  (machinery,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  require  from  nine  months 
to  a year  to  procure) ; and  the  present 
outlook  indicates  that  dam  construc- 
tion will  be  commenced  in  the  early 
Spring  and  actual  dredging  in  the  Fall 
of  1948,  Dechant  concludes. 

Further,  the  Sanitary  Water  Board 
is  proceeding,  in  an  energetic  way 
under  the  Governor,  to  halt  pollution 
not  only  of  the  Schuylkill,  but  of  all 
the  streams  of  the  State. 

From  Henry  Lowe  Brownback,  a 


member  of  the  Schuylkill  River  Val- 
ley Restoration  Association,  as  well  as 
of  the  Sanitary  Water  Board,  Judge 
Ladner  has  learned  that:  “Instead  of 
shooting  all  over  the  place  and  getting 
nowhere,  the  entire  pollution  problem 
is  being  attacked  by  watersheds.  And 
number  one  on  the  list  is  the  Schuyl- 
kill.” Brownback  adds  that  (1)  most 
of  the  coal  silt  dumping  into  the 
Schuylkill  has  been  stopped  and  all  is 
under  order  of  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board  to  be  stopped  by  May  1,  1948; 
(2)  towns  and  cities  on  the  Schuylkill 
and  its  tributaries  are  under  orders 
from  the  Board  to  construct  adequate 
sewage  disposal  facilities;  and  (3) 


NO  MORE  OF  THIS!  For  years,  Pennsylvania  I 
used  its  streams  as  open  sewers,  pouring  directly  j 
into  them  disease  ladened  sewage,  industrial  ' 
wastes  of  all  kinds  and  millions  of  tons  of  inky 
black  coal  culm  from  colliery  washeries,  as 
pictured  here. 
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1947  Biggest  Ever! 

The  final  report  of  the  production  of  Fish  and  the  numbers  stocked  in 
the  open  fishing  waters  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  year  1947  has  just 
been  announced  by  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners.  The  figures  reveal 
the  greatest  year  in  the  history  of  the  Board. 

Most  all  states  speak  only  in  numbers  of  fish  and  never  mention  pounds 
but  last  years  stocking  showed  2,075,522  legal  trout  ranging  in  size  from 
seven  inches  to  as  long  as  twenty  inches  and  weighing  more  than  305  tons. 
More  than  forty  tons  of  catfish  numbering  some  271,735  of  the  largest 
“catties”  ever  released  by  the  Commission.  Further  supplementing  the 
mammoth  legal  size  trout  production,  the  Pennsylvania  fish  farms  pro- 
duced 2,954,590  fingerling  trout  which  were  stocked  in  small  tributaries  of 
of  approved  trout  streams. 

The  warm  water  fish  distribution  last  year  goes  down  as  the  finest  ever 
accomplished  with  more  than  620,000  black  bass  being  released  in  open 
fishing  waters.  Included  in  the  banner-year  stocking  were  millions  of 
bream,  carp,  yellow  perch,  pike  perch,  pickerel,  suckers,  frogs,  minnows, 
white  fish  and  cisco. 

This  mammoth  crop  of  fish  consumed  over  1,800  tons  of  foods  during 
1947. 

The  following  is  the  official  report  of  the  Board  of  fish  stocked  in  the 
waters  of  Pennsylvania  in  1947: 


Species  Approx.  Size  Number 

Brook,  Brown  and 

Rainbow  Trout  7"  to  20"  2,075,522 

Black  Bass  1"  to  12"  620,207 

Catfish  5"  to  12"  271,735 

Bream  3"  to  8"  269,020 

Frogs  (Embryo)  544,720 

Carp  10"  to  20"  108,066 

Yellow  Perch  3"  to  8"  193,271 

Suckers  3"  to  5"  18,807 

Minnows  IVa"  to  6"  74,350 

Pickerel  7"  to  18"  1,696 

Calico  Bass  7"  to  11"  1,300 

Pike  Perch  10"  to  30"  2,233 

Goldfish  35 


4,180,962 

Fry  and  Fingerling 

Trout  Finglering  2,954,590 

Yellow  Perch  Fry  146,912,500 

Pike  Perch  Fry  8,020,000 

Cisco  Fry  5,400,000 

White  Fish  Fry  2,516,000 


165,803,090 

Grand  Total  169,984,052 


definite  standards  for  elimination  of 
industrial  pollution  in  general  are  be- 
ing set  up  by  chemical  and  industrial 
engineers  upon  whose  recommenda- 
tions the  Board  will  issue  orders  to 
industry  for  construction  of  disposal 
facilities.  Two  fellowships  at  the  Mel- 
lon Institute  and  one  at  Penn  State 
have  been  paid  for  by  the  Board  and 
are  being  utilized  to  study  difficult 
phases  of  pollution.  Additional  activi- 
ties of  the  Board  within  past  months, 
Brownback  reports,  have  included: 

(1)  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of 
Engineering  of  the  Department  of 
Health  so  that  men  employed  on  the 
Sanitary  Water  Board  (still  part  of 
the  Department  of  Health)  will  not 
be  employed  at  other  work  as  well; 

(2)  employing  a firm  of  efficiency  en- 
gineers to  streamline  Sanitary  Water 
Board  procedure;  (3)  organization  of 
a corps  of  inspectors  to  go  over  the 
streams  to  trace  pollution  to  its  source 
— after  the  cleanup  these  inspectors  to 
act  as  pollution  police;  (4)  working 
closely  with  the  Power  and  Resources 
Board  of  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  under  its  new  Secretary, 
Admiral  Milo  F.  Draemel,  a “human 

(Turn  to  Page  14) 


MORE!  This  is  to  be  done  away  with,  which 
in  the  end  wili  be  to  the  benefit  of  aii.  Ail 
streams  clean  is  the  goal  for  which  our  State 
officials  are  working,  a goal  we  are  swiftly  ap- 
proaching, day  by  day. 


Wildlife  Conference  Program 
Completed 

The  program  of  the  10  general  and  tech- 
nical sessions  of  the  Thirteenth  North  Ameri- 
can Wildlife  Conference  to  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Jefferson  in  St.  Louis,  March  8,  9 
and  10,  1948,  has  been  completed.  More 
than  60  speakers  will  participate  in  the  di- 
versified programs  of  the  3-day  Conference, 
and  nearly  half  of  the  total  meeting  time 
wUl  be  devoted  to  open  discussion.  The 
Conference,  the  Institute  pointed  out,  is 
open  to  the  general  public. 

Incentives  for  wildlife  and  fish  and  the 
more  lasting  benefits  of  good  land  use  will 
be  stressed.  All  phases  of  restoration  and 
management  of  natural  resources  will  be 
discussed  imder  the  general  Conference 
theme  “Wildlife  Wealth — If  We  Want  It.” 


1948  Wildlife  Poster  Stamps  Ready 

The  1948  wildlife  conservation  stamps  are 
ready  for  distribution  according  to  David 
A.  Aylward,  president  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  which  has  issued  the  stamps 
each  year  since  1938.  There  are  36  stamps 
on  this  year’s  sheet,  they  depict  mammals, 
birds,  fish,  trees,  and  wildflowers  in  all  their 
beautiful  color.  Walter  Weber,  one  of  Amer- 
ica’s foremost  nature  artists  did  the  original 
paintings  from  which  the  stamps  were  re- 
produced. 

These  stamps  are  the  Federation’s  principal 
source  of  income.  They  sell  for  one  dollar 
a sheet.  This  is  the  eleventh  annual  dis- 
tribution of  conservation  stamps.  To  date 
there  has  been  depicted  over  400  species  of 
the  flora  and  faima  of  America. 
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Suddenly  It’s  Spring 

By  GEORGE  W.  FORREST 

York  Gazette  & Daily  Photos 


SPRING  comes  to  our  fair  commu- 
nity, not,  however,  when  it  is  offi- 
cially scheduled  around  March  21st, 
but,  upon  the  exact  day  the  State  Fish 
truck  loaded  with  trout  for  Spring 
stocking  pulls  up  at  the  local  post 
office. 

Standing  about  in  tight  little  groups, 
sportsmen  confer  with  each  other, 
bearing  happy  grins  from  ear  to  ear 
as  the  sweet  music  of  the  staccato 
“put-put-put”  of  the  pump  atop  the 
truck  beats  out  its  merry  little  melody. 
It’s  the  beginning  of  a brand  new  sea- 
son bringing  with  it  the  satisfying  ful- 
fillment of  all  those  long  winter  night 
dreams.  There  isn’t  an  addict  of  the 
flyrod  in  the  crowd  there  assembled 
who  can  quite  control  a pandora-like 
impulse  to  lift  the  tank  lids  and  peer 
into  the  foaming  icy  water,  exclaiming 
at  how  nice  they  run  this  year. 

Almost  everyone  knows  Jake,  who 
is  driving  the  truck,  from  trips  of  past 
seasons.  Grinning  and  nodding,  Jake 
explains  how  glad  he  is  to  get  the  run 
down  this  way  again  to  meet  all  the 
boys.  When  Johnny,  the  State  Fish 
Warden,  announces  that  the  truck  will 
arrive  at  10  a.m.  you  can  depend  upon 
Jake  to  pull  into  town  on  a schedule 
as  accurate  as  the  crack  Liberty  Lim- 
ited. The  High  Command’s  orders  are 
swiftly  perused  while  the  fellows 
scramble  like  jack  rabbits  for  their 
cars  and,  as  if  they  were  perfectly 
synchronized,  every  car  swings  into 


line  as  the  joyous  exodus  to  the  first 
stocking  point  commences. 

Those  fifteen  or  more  miles  to  the 
first  stop  can  stretch  like  a lively  rub- 
ber band,  but  in  due  course  of  time 
the  eager  caravan  abruptly  drops  off 
the  hard  road  to  churn  up  the  mud 
of  a country  lane,  dipping  sharply 
down  into  a little  hollow  where  the 
procession  comes  to  a halt  along  an 
abandoned  flour  mill  that  stands  close 
by  the  stream. 

Trained  firemen  never  bust  open  the 
doors  faster  nor  present  themselves  for 
a bucket  brigade  more  heartily  than 
this  outfit.  To  first  behold  the  stream 
after  so  long  an  enforced  absence 
always  reminds  one  of  an  oriental 
bridegroom  lifting  the  veil  of  his  here- 
tofore unseen  betrothed.  Giving  the 
stream  that  first  fond  glance  each  year, 
one  clasps  hands  warmly  with  a dear 
old  friend.  The  clear,  clean  waters, 
still  bearing  the  icy  cold  of  far-off 
winter  springs,  gambles  as  boisterously 
as  any  youngster  over  the  rocky 
bottom. 

Eager  eyes  watch  as  Jake  dips  deep 
into  the  tank  with  his  net  coming  up 
with  the  mass  of  wriggling,  struggling 
trout.  As  a big  rainbow  or  brown 
plops  with  a loud  splash  into  the 
bucket,  hoarse  crys  of  awe  echo 
through  the  woods  as  willing  hands 
clutch  for  the  handle  of  the  initial 
pail.  And,  what  true  angler  doesn’t 
thrill  to  the  scurrying  of  trout,  seek- 


A  net  full  of  wiggling,  struggling  trout. 


ing  comfortable,  tidy  nooks  in  their 
new  homes? 

After  that,  the  stocking  goes  along 
in  a leisurely  fashion,  no  one  appear- 
ing anxious  at  all  to  get  the  business 
finished.  Rather,  it  is  preferred  to 
drag  out  to  the  very  dregs  the  deep 
enjoyment  of  the  festive  moment  as 
long  as  possible.  Downstream  a way 
the  truck  is  stymied  by  a tree,  blown 
across  the  road  by  last  winter’s  gale. 
It’s  a long,  long  way  back  to  the  farm- 
house to  borrow  a cross  cut  saw  but 
these  gentlemen,  the  same  who  grum- 
ble and  make  themselves  mighty 
scarce  every  time  the  good  wife  wants 
a wash  line  put  up,  thrust  their  groan- 
ing backs  and  softened  muscles  to  the 
stubborn  fallen  giant. 

At  times  it  appears  that  the  Com- 
mission would  do  well  to  provide  their 
equipment  with  amphibious  devices 
for  when  the  truck  halted  again  for  a 
washed  out  bridge,  the  end  of  the  line 
was  reached.  This  situation  called  for 
the  carrying  of  heavily  laden  buckets 
for  several  miles  downstream.  We 
hear  no  complaints  from  the  workmen, 
however,  and  certainly  little  or  no 
threat  of  a general  strike  over  this 
trivial  obstacle.  The  trout  must  be 
stocked  and  if  it  meant  toting  the  pails 
to  the  Chesapeake  I doubt  that  dis- 
tance or  high  water  would  prevent  it. 

Coon  tracks  and  a single  white  tail 
trail  are  to  be  read  in  the  soft  stream 
bank  while  everywhere  there  is  evi- 
dence that  all  nature  is  beginning  to 
wake  and  yawn  after  the  long  winter’s 
nap.  The  sun  is  higher  and  stronger 
striving  to  squirm  into  the  tiniest 
crevice  where  thin  slivers  of  ice  still 
linger.  The  poignant  smell  of  last 

(Turn  to  Page  14) 


In  to  the  stream  they  go,  to  seek  a home  in  new  and  strange  environment. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Trouting  in  Pennsylvania 


A former  resident  of  Pennsylvania  relives  several  trouting  days  of  a 
year  past  and  decides  a visit  again  to  those  familiar  places 

will  be  made. 

By  TALBOTT  DENMEAD 


The  Creator  made  our  trout  streams 
and  did  a good  job  and  needs  no  re- 
ward or  special  mention.  The  damage 
done  to  them  is  by  man  and  his  works. 
But  he  who  invented  dry  fly  fishing 
rates  a monument.  I have  been  in 
every  one  of  these  United  States,  and 
I have  yet  to  see'  a more  beautiful 
country  than  the  green  hills  ^d 
moimtains  of  Pennsylvania  in  which 
the  angler  can  ply  his  art.  Sir  Isaak 
said  angling  is  a contemplative  sport. 
Dry  fly  fishing  in  the  territory  men- 
Itioned  is  the  poetry  of  all  fishing.  So, 
'I  went  trouting  last  spring,  slipped  on 
a damp  boulder  and  broke  my  hip. 
iFor  8 weeks  I had  plenty  of  time  to 
I contemplate.  I will  give  you  two 
; guesses  to  say  where  I shall  be  on  the 
I opening  day  of  the  trout  season  in  the 
year  1948. 

I learned  what  little  I know  about 
dry  fly  fishing  and  dry  flies  in  Penn- 
sylvania. My  teacher  was  a past  mas- 
ter in  the  art,  and  it  is  remarkable  (or 
isn’t  it?)  how  many  experts  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  sport  Pennsylvania  has 
developed.  A list  of  them  would  tire 
you — ^just  read  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler,  an  angling  publication  of  high 
standing  due  partly  to  the  quality  of 
the  States  trout  waters,  and  the  ability 
of  its  anglers  who  read,  and  its  pub- 
lishers who  fish. 

The  second  time  I went  dry  fly  fish- 
ing with  my  Teacher,  I cast  a Pink 
Lady  on  a limpid  pool  in  Roaring  Run 
(and  what  a name  for  a trout  streani) 
and  hooked  a native  eight  inch  brookie 
colored  even  more  brilliantly  than  the 
rainbow.  But  just  as  I reached  for  him 
with  my  landing  net — an  unhandy, 
briar  conspiring  and  unwieldy  tool 
long  ago  discarded — ^he  got  away.  In- 
specting my  leader  I found,  greenhorn 
that  I was,  I had  not  properly  tied  the 
fly  and  it  had  slipped  off.  Alas,  who 
said  there  is  no  such  thing  as  “luck?” 

But  hold.  We  returned  to  that  same 
pool  about  a half  hour  later,  and  with 
some  knowledge  gained  by  experience, 
and  caution,  I placed  a Royal  Coach- 
man, fan  wing,  at  the  exact  spot  where 
Fontinalis  had  copped  my  Pink  Lady. 
It  resulted  in  a strike  and  a beautiful 
brook  trout  landed;  and  lo  and  behold 
there  was  my  Pink  Lady  in  the  lower 


jaw.  I never  tell  a fish  story  like  this 
unless  I have  at  least  two  witnesses, 
and  this  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
So  I still  say  there  is  such  a thing  as 
“luck — both  bad  and  good.” 

Years  and  years  ago  I fishe^  this 
stream  with  the  attractive  name,  and 
there  were  huge  hemlocks  towering 
above.  Trout  bred  and  abounded 
therein.  Beavers  had  a dam  across  it. 
One  May  morning  my  Teacher  and  I 
were  slowly  and  joyously  dry  fly  fish- 
ing up  stream  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. Life  really  was  worth  living. 
Suddenly  the  gin  clear  stream  became 
muddy;  we  could  think  of  but  one 
cause,  a dynamiter  was  conducting  his 
infamous  trade  above  us.  We  placed 
our  rods  against  a big  hemlock  where 
we  could  find  them,  and  with  the  ut- 
most caution,  gliding  from  boulder  to 
tree,  we  started  up  stream.  It  was  not 
a dynamiter,  however,  but  a small 
black  bear  taking  a bath. 

We  watched  the  bear  for  a while 
from  behind  a big  rock,  and  enjoyed 
his  antics  as  much  as  he  was  enjoying 
his  bath.  Suddenly  he  raised  his  head 


A nice  one  trom  Pennsylvania  water. 


and  sniffed  and  got  that  hateful  mari 
scent.  Unless  I had  seen  it  I never 
would  have  believed  such  a clumsy 
looking  animal  could  move  so  fast.  He 
was  out  of  sight  and  hearing  in  a mat- 
ter of  seconds.  Truly  it  has  been  said 
that  “it  is  not  all  of  fishing  to  fish.” 
The  big  hemlocks  have  been  cut 
down  by  the  lumberman,  the  beavers 
have  disappeared.  Where  the  bear 
went  I do  not  know.  But  the  water 
level  and  the  trout  level  have  been 
lowered;  and  my  mind  wanders  to 
another  Pennsylvania  stream,  and 
another  rare  day  in  June.  The  Oregon 
was  clear  and  low,  and  a C.C.C.  Camp 
on  its  banks  had  not  improved  the 
fishing.  But  I had  an  opportunity  to  be 
dropped  off  pretty  well  down  stream 


(Turn  to  Page  23) 


LOUIS  WINNER  APPOINTED  TO  FISH  COMMISSION 


With  the  appointment  of  Louis  S.  Winner 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners, on  Thursday,  January  29,  Governor 
James  H.  Duff  completed  the  persoimel  of 
that  Board. 

A lifelong  resident  of  Lock  Haven,  Clinton 
County,  Mr.  Winner  comes  to  the-  Board  well 
qualified  in  the  affairs  and  problems  of  the 
fishermen  in  Pennsylvania.  A product  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Winner 
is  president  of  the  Winner  Packing  Com- 
pany in  Lock  Haven  where  aside  from  his 
business  responsibilities  he  has  won  an  en- 
viable reputation  as  an  accomplished  fisher- 
man and  hunter.  Always  interested  in  or- 
ganized sportsmen’s  circles.  Winner  has 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Clinton  County 
Fish  Committee;  past  President  of  the  Clin- 
ton County  Fish  and  Game  Association  and 
is  Past  Chairman  of  the  North  Central  Di- 
vision of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmens’  Clubs. 

That  he  will  be  of  inestimable  value  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners, 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 


Hon.  Louis  S.  Winner 
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Highways  to 

TROUTING  TiME 
IN 

WILLIAMSPORT 

By 

JAMES  R.  HAYES 

Hurried  last  minute  shopping  in  local 
tackle  stores,  hotels  crowded  more 
than  usual,  more  traffic  on  the  high- 
ways, new  faces  frequenting  the  down- 
town saloons  and  restaurants,  with  hip 
boots  and  creels  supplanting  conven- 
tional customs — these  are  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  fronting  time  in 
Williamsport.  It  is  as  if  a recurrent 
fever,  inactive  through  the  winter 
months,  had  suddenly  awakened  to 
pull  its  victims  from  their  accustomed 
spheres. 

Fair-sized  by  any  standards  (pop. 
44,355) , and  a comparative  metropolis 
when  viewed  from  one  of  its  many 
neighboring  farm  communities,  Wil- 
liamsport has  long  vied  with  compet- 
ing towns — Franklin,  Belief onte.  Em- 
porium— for  recognition  as  “Trout 
Fishing  Capitol  of  the  Common- 
wealth.” Numbered  among  its  resi- 
dents are  several  nationally-known 
sportsmen  and  outdoor  writers.  And 
most  important  of  all,  it  is  centrally 
located  in  one  of  America’s  grandest 
fishing  regions. 

Williamsport  is  the  county  seat  of 
Lycoming  County,  and  Lycoming, 
along  with  Tioga,  Clinton  and  Sullivan 
Counties,  supports  the  eastern  flank 
of  a sportsmens’  paradise  so  vast  and 
variegated  it  defies  description.  Here 
in  the  heartland  of  Pennsylvania  is  a 
region  of  boundless  magnificence,  and 
the  converging  point  of  a springtide 
exodus  which  sees  adventure-bound 
anglers  from  all  over  the  country  set- 


Waterfall  on  Rock  Run,  Lycoming  County. 


Better  Fishing 


Two  brookies  and  a brown  from  Pine  Creek. 


ting  their  courses  for  Keystone  State 
waters.  To  give  a thumb-nail  sketch 
of  this  territory  is  an  impossible  task; 
and,  in  the  final  analysis,  a section- 
alized  or  partitioned  account  distorts 
its  unbelievable  variety.  Still,  by  tie- 
ing  loose  ends  together,  it  may  be 
possible  to  give  a county-by-county 
report. 

Lycoming  County 

Mother  Nature  has  indeed  smiled 
kindly  on  Lycoming  County.  Traversed 
by  the  high  undulating  ridges  skirt- 
ing the  northwestern  base  of  Laurel 
Hill,  which  sweeps  boldly  past  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  county, 
Lycoming  lies  divided  between  un- 
broken mountain  ranges  and  rolling 
foothills.  Most  is  highland,  studded 
with  majestic  mountains,  networked 
with  cascading  trout  streams,  deeply 
carved  with  rocky  ravines,  and  the 
whole  sprawling  countryside  held  to- 
gether by  the  voice  of  a farmer  ad- 
vising, “Wal,  yuh  take  this  road  to 
Williamsport  ...”  Time,  space,  dis- 
tance— everything  seems  measured  by 
its  proximity  to  Williamsport.  Still, 
there  is  more  to  Lycoming  than  its 
county  seat. 

A focal  point  for  visiting  fishermen 
in  Lycoming  is  Elimsport  on  Route  44 
south  of  Williamsport.  Here  may  be 
fished  three  fine  trout  streams:  Fourth 
Gap  Run,  Spring  Creek  and  White 
Deer  Creek.  Of  these.  White  Deer  and 
Spring  Creeks  seem  tied  for  the  record 
as  best  trout  producers,  both  having 
yielded  fish  upwards  of  twenty  inches 
in  the  past. 

Waterville,  at  the  Pine  Creek  con- 
fluence on  Route  44,  northwest  of 
Williamsport,  offers  a convenient 
springboard  to  the  unsurpassed  trout- 
ing  waters  of  Pine  Creek.  The  his- 
torian’s pride  and  the  fisherman’s 
Lorelei,  Pine  Creek  holds  an  enviable 
place  in  the  romantic  chronicles  of 
Colonial  Days.  It  was  near  the  banks 


of  this  stream  that  a group  of  settlers 
gathered  on  July  4,  1776  to  draft  the 
“Pine  Creek  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence.” As  an  old  record  tells,  “A 
good  supply  of  ‘Old  Rye’  was  laid  in 
as  a sine  qua  non  on  this  momentous 
occasion.  When  the  old  bell  pro- 
claimed independence  in  thundering 
tones  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
the  shout  of  liberty  also  went  up  from 
the  banks  of  Pine  Creek,  and  re- 
sounded along  the  base  of  Bald  Eagle 
Mountain.” 

Notorious  in  early  days  for  Indian 
raids,  prominent  in  later  years  for  its 
countless  logging  runs  of  white  pine 
timber,  the  poetic  “River  of  Pines” 
now  rests  comfortably  on  its  laurels, 
content  to  be  no  more  than  a mecca 
for  the  fishermen  who  yearly  assemble 
along  its  forested  banks. 

North  of  Waterville,  on  Route  84, 
is  English  Center,  famed  for  two  pro- 
lific streams — English  Run  and  Block- 
house Creek.  One  remarkable  feature 
of  Lycoming  County  conspicuous  in 
this  region,  which  is  also  true  of  neigh- 
boring counties,  is  that  territory  so 
ranged  by  mountains  can  be  so  su- 
perbly networked  by  roads.  Even  as 
the  ranges  forbid  passage  in  some 
directions,  they  invite  it  in  others. 
Many  natural  ravines,  like  those  cut 
by  the  North  Branch,  Muncy  Creek, 
Lycoming  and  Pine  Creeks,  are  used 
to  good  advantage  by  railroads  and 
highways  alike. 

The  Star  Route  Highway  (Rt.  14) , 
which  enters  Lycoming  from  its  north- 
east corner  and  courses  south  to  Wil- 
liamsport, has  always  been  popular 
with  sportsmen,  both  for  the  fishing 
waters  it  passes  and  the  scenic  views 
it  affords.  Who  travels  this  road  will 
be  treated  to  many  eye-pleasing  moun- 
tain panoramas.  Along  its  path  we 
find  Roaring  Branch  (brown  trout) ; 
Rock  Run,  a small  rainbow  trout ' 
stream  at  Ralston;  Black  Hole  Creek 
at  Montgomery  (brookies) ; and  Grays 
Run,  a brown  trout  haunt  near  Field 
Station. 

Loyalsock  Creek,  eight  miles  from 
Williamsport,  another  brown  trout 
stream,  can  be  reached  by  way  of  the 
concrete  highway  leading  north  out 

(Turn  to  Page  18) 
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THE  UNIQUE  YELLOW  BREECHES  CREEK 

By  COCK-Y-BONDU 


I Compare  the  35  mile  Yellow 
Breeches  with  any  other  stream  or 
all  the  rest  and  the  only  possible  con- 
jclusion  one  can  arrive  at  is,  here  is 
one  that  is  different,  even  as  the  name 
implies. 

Some  of  the  feeders  are  limestone 
and  some  freestone,  yet  unfortunately 
and  oddly  enough,  the  feeders  are  few 
■and  far  between  in  a country  that  has 
jmany  strong  springs.  Most  of  them 
■drain  into  different  watersheds.  The 
listream  winds  through  woodland,  by 
[mountains,  into  swamps,  in  and  out 
of  broad  rich  farmland,  by  lawns  and 
fflower  beds,  beside  tidy  hamlets  and 
(almost  under  shanty  towns.  Ap- 
: proaches  to  the  banks,  and  they  are 
[numerous,  may  be  concrete  block  top 
iin  famous  York  County  and  red  mud 
' or  dust,  or  Cumberland  County  crush- 
;ed  limestone. 

i It  flows  under  cement  and  stone 
( arches,  antiquated  covered  bridges, 
p;iron  girders,  railroad  tracks,  cable 
[foot  bridges,  two  major  highways,  and 
[jit  bypasses  two  filter  plants,  a rugged 

I state  institution  and  a large  amuse- 
ment park.  At  the  main  source  is  lo- 
cated the  largest  fish  hatchery  in  the 
[world. 

[ In  a few  spots  there  are  weed  beds 
of  elodea.  There  are  no  protruding 
i rocks  in  the  stream  and  the  only  white 
I water  is  at  the  breast  of  dams.  But 
ithe  greatest  oddity  of  all  is  the  fact 
Ithat  the  stream  is  a series  of  long  mill 
idams,  there  being  a total  of  no  less 
than  17,  an  average  of  one  to  about 
■ every  two  miles.  Slowly  but  surely 
isome  of  these  well  made  dams  are 
breaking  away  as  the  mills  crumble 
or  bum  but  others  are  sturdy  and 
listaunch  and  kept  in  good  repair  by 
prosperous  millers.  The  partial  break- 
age of  some  of  the  dams  will  speed  up 
and  improve  the  stream  to  a degree. 
[The  flats  made  by  some  of  the  dams 
are  too  long  and  too  deep  and  they 
[comprise  at  least  one  third  of  the 
stream  area. 

The  creek  contains  pickerel  and 
large  mouth  bass  in  the  upper  reaches 
and  some  walleyes  and  small  mouth 
bass  in  the  lower  reaches.  It  is  too 
warm  for  brook  trout  but  rainbow  and 
brown  trout  afford  the  consistent  fish- 
ing in  the  entire  water  shed. 

The  rate  of  natural  reproduction  of 
all  fish  is  very  low  due  to  heavy  silt- 
ing and  lack  of  feeder  streams.  By 
necessity  this  makes  trouting  put  and 
take,  almost  everything  depending  on 
the  output  of  the  hatchery. 


The  habits  of  the  trout  and  the 
aquatic  life  are  as  strange  and  differ- 
ent from  the  normal  as  their  environ- 
ment. Conversely  dry  fly  fishing,  in 
fact  fly  fishing  in  general,  is  at  its  best 
early  in  the  season,  growing  poorer 
and  poorer  as  the  weeks  pass  along. 
Hatches  and  rises  don’t  build  up  to  a 
peak,  they  are  at  their  best  from  the 
start.  They  diminish  to  a point  ap- 
proaching non-existence  during  the 
last  half  of  the  season  when  the  nor- 
mal hey  day  of  the  fly  fisher  arrives. 
The  favorable  adjectives  used  in  de- 
scribing the  Broadhead  in  June,  in 
fact  any  of  the  Pocono  and  northern 
tier  waters  at  that  time  of  year,  are 
superlatives,  but  such  words  could 
not  modify  Yellow  Breeches. 

The  hatches  themselves  are  incon- 
sistent being  annually  strong  in  sec- 
tions and  sparse  in  spots.  The  great 
complication  is  the  weather.  The  flow 
of  silt  from  heavy  rains  quickly  puts 
the  quietus  to  fishing,  a condition 
which  time  alone  can  heal,  for  the 
run  off  is  slow,  extremely  so  in  the 
lower  reaches.  Paradoxically  the  Yel- 
low Breeches  never  becomes  very  low 
even  in  drought  years,  but  it  is  often 
very  high.  Silt  and  high  water  are 
synonymous. 

It  is  no  stream  along  which  a man 
can  locate  in  anticipation  of  effective 
angling  in  clear  water  over  rising  fish 
evening  after  evening.  It  is  no  place 
for  a stranger  who  expects  big  things 


Concrete  Bridge — Gettysburg  Pike — at  Rose 
Garden. 


because  he  has  heard  of  good  catches 
and  great  fish. 

The  man  who  consistently  fishes 
this  stream  experiences  ups  and  downs 
in  extreme  degree.  But  the  man  who 
knows  the  stream  when  and  where  to 
fish  it,  how  to  fish  it,  and  when  not  to 
fish  it  can  make  the  tyro  dizzy  with 
his  effective  results  and  fat  batting 
average. 

If  the  Red  Gods  answer  the  presea- 
son prayers  of  anglers  for  an  early 
spring  and  light  rainfall,  the  fishing 
during  the  opening  weeks  will  be  as 
hot  as  a fire  cracker.  It  will  start  right 
off  with  a bang  on  the  morning  of 
opening  day  when  many  trout  rise  to 
a fine  large  dun  which  emerges 
throughout  the  entire  day  and  which 
lingers  long  on  the  water  before  it  can 
take  flight.  This,  in  local  vernacular, 
is  the  slate  drake,  the  finest  insect  the 
stream  produces,  or  rather  sections  of 
the  stream  produce.  What  is  more,  it 
is  of  two  weeks  duration  and  brings 
up  very  good  fish.  An  effective  imita- 
tion is  a 14  Dark  Henrickson  with  a 


(Turn  to  Page  16) 
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A plump  brown  rose  with  clock  tick 
regularity  in  the  still  water  behind  the 
willow  laced  island.  I had  watched 
him  for  a half  hour  trying  to  capture 
with  my  pencil  the  action  just  as  he 
turned  after  each  rise.  It  was  com- 
fortable just  to  sit  there  in  the  shade 
and  relax  knowing  that  when  I wished 
he  would  take  the  tiny  Blue  Dun  that 
dangled  from  my  leader.  Sudderdy  the 
silence  was  broken  by  loud  unprint- 
able comments  from  the  main  stream 
just  beyond  the  willows.  Slipping 
quietly  across  the  backwater  I found  a 
place  where  I could  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  originator  of  the  sul- 
furic language  stood  hip  deep  in  a slow 
glide,  his  white  mustache  fairly  bris- 
tling with  frustration  as  four  good 
trout  fed  within  easy  casting  distance 
and  rose  to  naturals  so  close  to  his 
floater  that  at  times  the  swirls  caused 
it  to  dance  in  a tantalizing  way.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  changed  flies  four 
times,  tearing  each  from  his  leader 
with  a savage  jerk  and  replacing  it 
with  another  in  trembling  haste  while 
the  trout  refusing  to  be  put  down  fed 
with  business  like  precision.  Finally 
with  another  heartfelt  comment  or  two 
he  waded  directly  through  the  feeding 
stations  of  these  exasperating  trout 
and  gaining  the  bank  hurried  off  up- 
stream as  if  the  very  Hounds  of  Doom 
were  at  his  heels.  Scarcely  had  the 
water  stilled  after  his  passage  when 
the  trout  began  feeding  as  indus- 
triously as  ever.  The  English  Fisher- 
man who  dubbed  these  tiny  flies 
“Curses”  had  a sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things.  Probably  his  experience  had 
paralleled  that  of  my  white  mustached 
friend. 

Perhaps  the  Englishman  who  named 
the  tiny  flies  was  also  a fly-tyer.  Size 
18  and  20  short  shanked  hooks,  six  0 
thread  and  microscopic  hackles  have 
within  them  a legion  of  devils  that 
lurk  for  the  exasperation  and  down- 
fall of  Angler  Craftsmen.  As  an  ex- 
ercise in  discipline  and  self-control  the 
creation  of  these  bits  of  perfection  is 
admirable,  but  don’t  blame  me  if  you 


come  to  an  ignominious  end  in  the 
hands  of  a psychiatrist. 

A well  balanced  fly  kit  needs  several 
dozen  of  them  in  black,  ginger,  badger, 
blue  dun,  gray  and  Royal  Coachman 
patterns.  They  are  tied,  upright,  spent 
winged  and  hackle  both  wet  and  dry. 
To  obtain  them  at  a regular  tackle 
shop  is  next  to  impossible,  if  you  do 
not  tie  your  own  the  only  way  to  ob- 
tain them  is  to  order  them  from  a com- 
mercial tyer.  If  you  wish  well  made 
specimens  be  prepared  to  pay  consid- 
erably more  for  them  than  for  ordi- 
nary sizes.  Fly  tyers  have  nerves  too. 

Field  casualties  of  this  type  of  fly 
are  high  due  to  the  very  nature  of 
their  construction.  To  be  effective  the 
dressing  must  be  light  and  fragile  and 
a very  modest  sized  trout  will  play  hob 
with  a five  X leader  point  if  not  han- 
dled with  finesse.  Sharp  teeth  destroy 
the  delicate  dressing  to  the  despair  of 
the  angler  and  distress  of  his  wallet. 

During  the  late  season  the  taking  of 
still  water  browns  with  midge  flies,  a 
long  fine  leader  attached  to  a fairy  rod 
becomes  the  acumen  of  the  art  of 
angling. 

The  hatches  come  with  regularity  on 
the  limestone  streams  and  the  size  of 
the  flies  grow  progressively  smaller. 
At  the  beginning  of  a hatch  a tiny  wet 
or  nymph  will  be  taken  readily,  then  a 
dry  upright  and  finally  a spent  floater 
which  many  times  will  continue  to 
take  trout  long  after  the  naturals  have 
all  disappeared.  To  find  a huge  old 
brown  lying  near  the  surface  and 
making  his  dinner  on  specks  of  life 
that  would  take  hundreds  to  fill  a tea- 
spoon is  a thrill.  To  fool  him  com- 
pletely into  taking  a feathered  fraud  is 
not  conducive  to  calm  businesslike 
procedure  that  it  takes  to  bring  him  to 
net.  If  you  take  one  in  three  of  the 
strikes  from  fish  of  a pound  or  over 
you  are  entitled  to  high-hat  the  rest  of 
us  poor  dubs  who  blunder  along  with 
a score  of  one  in  four  or  less,  mostly 
less. 

It  had  been  one  of  those  days  that 
fly  fishermen  dream  about.  Arriving 


on  the  stream  at  dawn  a Fan  Wing 
Royal  had  brought  a rise  or  two  from 
every  pool.  One  a bit  over  a foot  long 
provided  the  model  I was  seeking  foi 
a water  color  sketch.  By  the  time  i1 
was  finished  the  sun  was  turning  the 
ripples  to  quick-silver.  Three  pools 
produced  nothing  in  the  way  of  action 
then  I saw  a few  grayish  naturals  leave 
the  water  and  substituted  a Badgei 
Spider.  Now  instead  of  natives  I be- 
gan to  take  browns  with  satisfying 
regularity  from  the  fast  water.  'They 
were  acrobats  of  the  first  order.  One 
in  particular  won  his  freedom  by  hang- 
ing my  fly  on  a willow  branch  full  two 
feet  above  the  fast  run  in  which  he 
lived.  These  flies  were  tied  on  a model 
perfect,  short  shanked  hook  that  were 
barbless  and  therefore  required  near 
perfection  of  play  if  a trout  was  to  be 
brought  to  net. 

In  late  afternoon  I came  to  an  aban- 
doned splash  dam  with  its  hundred 
yards  of  clear  still  water  two  to  four 
feet  deep,  ringed  with  rising  fish.  Bu1 
they  would  have  none  of  my  spider. 
Close  inspection  of  the  water  proved 
that  they  were  feeding  on  a hatch  ol 
tiny  Black  Midges.  Confidently  I dug 
into  the  compartment  of  my  fly  box 
containing  these  prototypes.  Fifteen 
minutes  or  more  I spent  offering  them 
first  the  black,  then  blue  gray,  ginger 
and  gray.  They  would  not  even  look, 
much  less  take  them.  Finally  in 
despair  I attached  a size  20  Royal 
Coachman  whose  tiny  white  stub 
wings  showed  clearly  in  that  crystal 
water.  The  first  cast  to  the  nearest  fish 
was  taken  without  hesitation  and  by 
playing  him  close  to  my  position  kepi 
him  from  alanning  the  others.  One 
after  another  they  fell  to  the  wiles  ol 
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How  to  Build  a Pond — Farmers'  Bulletin 
1983  Tells  How  One-Acre  Pool  Can  Be 
Made  to  Yield  Ample  Food  Fish  Supply 

For  a thin  dime  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  25,  D.  C.,  will  send 
you  a most  interesting  pamphlet. 

I The  title  is  “Farm  Fish  Ponds.”  It 
is  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1983  and  is 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

An  important  part  of  soil  and  mois- 
ture conservation  is  making  the  best 
use  of  every  acre  on  the  farm.  Where 
a suitable  site  exists,  no  better  use  can 
be  made  of  such  land. 

A single  acre  of  water  can  be  made 
to  yield  from  150  to  450  pounds  of  food 
fish  each  year  at  a cost  of  only  a few 
cents  a pound.  Once  a dam  is  built, 
neither  field  crops  nor  livestock  can  be 
raised  any  cheaper. 

The  booklet  covers  every  phase  of 
construction  and  management. 

First  there  is  mention  of  the  laws 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Some 
States  regulate  the  size  and  design  of 
spillway  and  dam. 

Others  control  the  draining  of  such 
waters.  Some  require  the  stocking  of 
only  certain  species.  When  the  fish 
may  be  taken,  the  use  of  seines  and 
other  means,  the  sale  of  fish  and  fish- 
ing privileges  are  other  regulations 
which  may  apply. 

Fertilization,  most  recent  develop- 
ment in  fish  culture,  is  dealt  with  at 


some  length.  Authorities  insist  that 
fertilization  accomplishes  three  things 
(1)  it  greatly  increases  the  food  for  the 
fish,  (2)  it  controls  submerged  pond 
weeds,  (3)  it  makes  fishing  more  suc- 
cessful. 

Formulas  are  given.  Advice  is  given 
on  when  and  how  it  should  be  applied. 


Weed  control  is  discussed. 

“Waterweeds  of  every  kind  are  un- 
desirable in  a fish  pound,”  claims  the 
editor,  Verne  E.  Davison,  Senior  Biolo- 
gist of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

“They  interfere  with  the  fishing  and 
are  entirely  unnecessary  as  food  or 
cover  for  the  fish.  They  use  the  fer- 
tility of  the  pond,  without  increasing 
food  for  fish.  They  foster  the  breed- 
ing of  mosquitoes.  They  often  give  a 
strong  “fishy”  odor  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  pond. 


The  author  points  out  a fact  often 
overlooked  by  the  average  fisher- 
man. A body  of  water  can  support 
only  so  many  fish — measured  by 
weight.  Another  interesting  angle  re- 
vealed is  that  the  growth  of  fish  is 
more  rapid  when  constant  fishing  is 
done  and  opposite  when  the  sport  is 
ignored. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  very  simple. 
As  mentioned,  a given  amount  of  food 
is  present.  If  that  supply  is  to  be 
consumed  by  200  fish,  they  are  certain 
to  be  n>uch  smaller  in  size  than  if  only 
100  fish  are  feeding  upon  it. 

Alternating  periods  of  good  and  poor 
fishing  are  to  be  expected  in  all  ponds 
that  are  adequately  fished.  When  a 
number  of  fish  are  removed,  their  food 
is  left  for  those  still  present.  Since  the 
food  for  the  remaining  fish  is  in- 
creased, naturally  they  bite  less 
readily. 


During  this  short  period  of  poor 
fishing,  however,  the  fish  grow  much 
more  rapidly. 

As  the  total  weight  which  the  pond 
can  support  is  reached,  they  bite  more 
readily  and  fishing  once  again  becomes 
good. 

Under  “How  to  Build  a Pond”  is  in- 
formation on  choosing  a location; 
clearing  the  site;  installing  overflow 
and  drain  pipes;  building  the  dam;  the 
flood  spillway;  deepening  the  edges; 
diking  the  shallow  end  and  the  finished 
pond. 

With  mounting  interest  in  the  crea- 
tion of  all  sorts  of  artificial  bodies  of 
water,  the  bulletin  should  supply  in- 
formation of  value  to  all  interested 
persons  and  organizations. 


Warden  Reynolds  Reports — 

In  November  Edward  Pickett  and  Don 
Harris,  both  of  Laceyville  while  fishing  the 
Rocky  Forest  section  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  caught  six  walleyed  pike  whose  com- 
bined weight  was  371^  pounds.  The  largest 
fish  had  an  11  inch  bass  and  two  smaller 
ones  in  it’s  stomach.  All  the  fish  were  caught 
on  plugs. 


Beauty,  recreation  and  possible  profit,  ali  combined  in  the  farm  pond. 


Making  full  use  of  that  low  soggy  bottom  land  that  would  otherwise  be  only  partly  utilized. 
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MARABOU  FUCKERS 


m 


By  DONALD  S.  SHINER 


It  was  an  evening  in  late  September, 
the  sun  was  a huge  ball  of  flaming  red 
as  it  slowly  sank  behind  the  embank- 
ment of  scattered  clouds  and  the 
mountain  line  horizon.  A beautiful 
warm  evening  to  be  fishing  for  bronze 
backs  in  the  North  Branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River. 

Probably  the  fish  were  aware  of  all 
this  beauty  as  their  presence  and  ac- 
tivity was  indeed  becoming  more  and 
more  evident — a rise  here,  a thunder- 
ing splash  there,  and  not  more  than 
ten  feet  from  where  I was  standing, 
a large  swirl  appeared. 

As  quickly  as  I could  manager,  I 
cast  the  streamer  ahead  of  the  swirl 
and  twitched  it  in  short  jerks — wham! 
A heavy  lunker  hit  the  fly  with  fury 
enough  to  fairly  tear  the  rod  from  my 
hands!  He  leaped,  and  broke  the  sur- 
face of  the  mirror  like  water  with  a 
cracking  splash. 

The  noise  could  easily  have  been 
heard  across  the  river.  Kenneth,  fish- 
ing just  a hundred  feet  below  me, 
yelled,  “Hey,  what  you  using  up  there, 
that’s  four  bass  within  ten  minutes?” 

“Try  those  Orange  Marabou  Flick- 
ers,” I answered,  “They’re  dynamite 
this  evening.” 

And  dynamite  they  are!  A Marabou 
Streamer  fly  with  a spinner  blade  tail, 
which  can  be  termed  a ‘Marabou 
Flicker,’  is  a deadly  lure  in  any  water. 

An  elderly  fisherman  who  constantly 
seemed  to  have  almost  unlimited  suc- 
cess on  a day’s  outing,  explained  his 
theory  on  spinner  and  fly  combination 
lures. 

A single  or  double  bladed  spinner, 
as  he  began  to  say,  is  added  to  a fly 
as  an  attractor,  that  is,  to  glitter  and 
reflect  light,  and  in  so  doing,  catch 


the  fish’s  eye  and  arouse  his  curiosity 
enough  to  investigate  and  strike  at 
the  appealing  imitation  morsel  of  food. 
That’s  one  theory  most  anglers  have 
today,  but,  he  continued,  another 
theory  is  that  the  flash  of  a spinner 
represents,  to  a fish,  a dashing  min- 
now. If  that  is  truly  the  case,  one 
can  hardly  imagine  a fly,  a drowned 
insect  or  some  small  water  insect 
chasing  a minnow.  Hence,  one  would 
be  likely  to  conclude,  that  if  a flash- 
ing streak  or  spinner  was  placed  be- 
hind the  fly,  instead  of  in  front  as  we 
generally  use  them  today,  it  would 
probably  represent  a minnow  chasing 
the  fly  or  insect,  and  in  which  case,  it 
is  entirely  possible. 

This  rig-up  may  appeal  to  a larger 
fish  in  just  that  way  and  urge  him  to 
gulp  both  the  minnow  and  fly  down 
his  food  hatch.  Sounds  down  right 
down  to  earth  practical. 

A spinner  placed  behind  the  fly 
instead  of  the  conventional  system  we 
all  use,  fly  trailing  spinner,  may  be 
the  lure  to  end  the  wide  bewildering 
assortment  of  lures  to  confuse  most  of 
us  anglers  today. 

There  are  numerous  ways  of  making 
this  arrangement  of  a spinner  trailing 
a fly.  Many  of  the  tackle  supply 
houses  lists  spinner  parts  separately — 
blades,  lugs,  beads,  wire,  and  wire 
springs  or  coils  for  slides.  One  can 
make  his  own  spinners  to  suit  his 
fancy. 

If  it’s  preferred,  in  case  of  making 
your  own  spinners,  the  wire  shank, 
which  holds  the  lugs  and  blades, 
should  be  made  some  inches  longer, 
so  as  a fly  can  be  tied  ahead  of  the 
blade  or  blades.  (See  illustration.) 

In  this  case,  the  angler  must  be 
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Unconventional  but  very  productive, 
fly  Is  tied  directly  to  the  spinner  shank. 
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able  to  tie  his  own  flies  or  know  some 
one  who  does  tie  them,  and  have  the 
fly  tied  directly  on  the  spinner  shank 
or  wire,  instead  of  the  customary 
hook. 

However,  there  no  longer  are  any 
deep  secrets  in  tying  flies,  and  even 
the  rank  beginner,  his  first  fly,  is 
generally  presentable  for  this  type  of 
fishing. 

Today,  few  flies  are  tied  by  holding 
the  hook  in  one’s  fingers,  but  instead 
flies  tied  using  a vice  to  hold  the  hook 
makes  a much  more  tighter  and  far 
superior  fly.  We  will  not  go  into  any 
detail  concerning  fly  tying,  as  this 
alone  would  take  a complete  book  to 
cover  all  its  phrases.  However,  a fly 
is  tied  in  steps;  in  case  of  the  streamer 
fly,  first  its  tail,  then  the  body,  tinsel 
trim  (if  any) , the  streamer  wings,  and 
finally  chin  whiskers  or  beard. 

Now  back  to  the  fly  before  spinner 
combinations.  One  method  was  men- 
tioned, whereby,  the  fly  is  tied  directly 
on  an  extended  shank  of  the  spinner. 
Another  method  which  seems  equally 
successful  is  merely  placing  a lug  and 
spinner  blade  directly  on  the  belly  of 
the  hook.  The  barb  preventing  the  lug 
and  blade  from  slipping  off,  and  the 
fly’s  body  keeps  it  from  moving  up 
the  shank  of  the  hook.  This  method 
is  much  more  practical,  since  the  lug 
and  blade  can  be  put  on  the  fly  either 
before  the  fly  is  tied  on  the  hook,  or 
after  the  fly  is  finished.  Streamers 
which  we  have  already  in  our  assort- 
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Photograph  illustrating  four  steps  in  the  tying  of  a marabou 
processing  of  the  fly  itself  began. 
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ment  or  fly  box,  can  be  rigged  in  this 
manner. 

The  lug  (Figure  B)  is  placed 
through  the  hole  in  the  spinner  blade, 
and  then  the  lug’s  holes  are  spread 
to  allow  the  barb  of  the  hook  tor  slip 
through,  or  in  case  of  a large  ring 
eyed  hook,  the  eye  opened  to  allow 
the  lug  and  blade  to  be  slipped  on. 
-After  the  spinner  blade  and  lug  is  in 
place,  the  lug’s  holes  should  be 
squeezed  shut  to  its  original  position. 
This  prevents  it  from  slipping  over 
the  barb  of  the  hook  and  be  lost. 

As  was  mentioned,  a marabou 
streamer  with  a flicker  tail  is  really 
dynamite  for  big  bass,  pike,  and  even 
wall-eyes  when  trolled.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  size  of  the  streamer,  even 
a large  3 inch  6X  long  size  2/0  hook 
makes  a killer  fly  with  a flapping  blade 
tail. 


Another  variation.  The  two  parts  A and  B. 
are  all  that  is  needed  to  make  any  fly  or 
bucktail  into  a flicker. 


Many  streamer  patterns  are  proved 
fish  getters,  but  one  which  seems  to 
stand  out  above  all  in  this  combina- 
tion, is  in  my  words,  called  the  ‘Orange 
Marabou  Flicker.’ 

Tied  according  to  the  illustration, 
using  the  material  as  follows: 

Figure  1 — Tail,  Orange  marabou 

Figure  2 — Body,  Black  silk  or  nylon 
floss. 

Figure  2 — Ribbing,  silver  tinsel 
(wide,  flat) . 

Figure  3 — Streamer  Wing,  Orange 
marabou  with  a few 
strands  of  white  mara- 
bou. 

Figure  4 — Beard  or  chin.  Fibers 
from  a Guinea  fowl 
feather. 

In  this  illustration  notice  the  lug 
and  spinner  blade  was  attached  before 
the  process  of  tying  the  fly,  however, 
this  is  not  necessary. 

This  pattern  fly  is  similar  to  the 
(Turn  to  Page  21) 


PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDS: 

THE  SONG 

By  ROBERT 


Spring  returns  slowly  to  the  stream- 
sides  and  the  bogs  of  Pennsylvania. 
But  when  the  spotted  greenish  purple 
hoods  of  the  skunk  cabbage  push  up 
through  the  mud  and  the  song  spar- 
row begins  to  sing  from  the  willow 
thickets,  spring  is  on  its  way. 

From  late  February  on,  the  song 
sparrow  sings  a bright,  melodious 
song,  one  of  the  most  familiar  sounds 
of  spring.  He  starts  with  three  or  four 
lively,  repetitious  notes,  sweet  sweet 
sweet  and  continues  with  a variety  of 
trills.  At  first  he  sounds  a bit  rusty, 
but  as  the  season  progresses  he  in- 
creases the  sweetness  and  the  inten- 
sity of  his  song.  Often  he  will  sing  as 
many  as  three  hundred  songs  an  hour. 

The  courtship  of  the  song  sparrow 
does  not  live  up  to  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word.  Rather  than  courting  her, 
the  male  dominates  the  female  by 
suddenly  flying  down,  hitting  her  and 
flying  away  with  a loud  song. 

After  mating,  the  pair  search  for 
a nesting  site.  Although  the  male  may 
carry  nesting  material  while  search- 
ing for  a nesting  place,  the  female 
actually  builds  the  nest.  Under  a 
clump  of  grass  or  several  feet  up  in  a 
bush  or  a tangle  of  vines,  the  female 
makes  the  nest  from  grass  and  leaves 
and  lines  it  with  hair.  During  this 
time  the  male  devotes  the  days  to 
singing  and  guarding  his  mate  and 
territory. 

In  thirteen  days  the  three  or  four 
eggs,  incubated  by  the  female,  hatch. 
The  young,  cared  for  by  both  parents, 
remain  in  the  nest  about  ten  days. 
After  the  young  have  left  the  nest,  the 
male  assumes  almost  complete  charge 
of  them  while  his  mate  builds  another 
nest  for  the  second  brood. 

Normally  the  song  sparrow  raises 
two  broods  a season,  but  as  many  as 
four  nests  may  be  attempted  during 
the  summer.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
first  nests  come  to  grief;  as  the  season 
progresses  nesting  becomes  more  suc- 
cessful, the  fourth  attempt  often  re- 
sulting in  sixty  percent  of  the  young 
leaving  the  nest. 

Both  the  male  and  female  song 
sparrows  possess  the  same  color  of 
plumage.  The  male  determines  the 
sex  of  a strange  song  sparrow  by 
pouncing  on  it.  If  the  bii'd  flees  it  is  a 
male;  if  it  sits  still  and  utters  ee-ee-ee 
it  is  a female. 

The  song  sparrow,  second  only  to 
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the  robin  as  the  most  common  Penn- 
sylvania bird,  is  both  a migrant  and 
a permanent  resident.  Most  of  these 
birds  migrate  south  in  late  fall,  but  a 
number  of  hardy  individuals  weather 
it  out  all  winter.  They  are  the  birds 
who,  on  the  frosty  mornings  of  Febru- 
ary and  March,  proclaim  the  coming 
of  spring. 


Pennsylvania  Fishing  Booklet 
Ready  for  Free  Distribution 

“Fishing  Accommodations  in  Penn- 
sylvania,” 1948  edition,  published  by 
the  State  Department  of  Commerce 
vacation  and  recreation  bureau  is  now 
ready  for  distribution,  the  Department 
announces.  Assistance  in  gathering 
some  of  the  information  for  the  book- 
let was  given  by  the  State  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

The  booklet  lists  hundreds  of  hotels, 
inns,  camps,  farm  homes,  mountain 
homes  and  cabins  that  may  be  rented 
during  the  fishing  season  in  the  State. 
In  addition  there  is  a digest  of  the  fish- 
ing laws,  a list  of  the  State  Fish  Ward- 
ens and  their  addresses,  a list  of  State 
Parks  in  which  cabins  may  be  rented 
and  other  information  of  value  and  in- 
terest to  anglers. 

This  year  the  booklet  contains  more 
than  100  listings  beyond  those  in  pre- 
vious editions.  Because  of  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  this  booklet  each 
year  it  is  necessary  for  the  Department 
to  print  larger  numbers  annually. 

The  booklet  is  free  and  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to.  Vacation  and 
Recreation  Bureau,  State  Department 
of  Commerce,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Sportsmen  Elect  John  H.  Bender 
President 

Directors  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming 
County  in  the  Lycoming  County  Court 
House  re-elected  John  H.  Bender,  of  1035 
Rural  Avenue,  president. 

Elected  to  serve  with  Mr.  Bender  were 
John  S.  Stahlnecker  and  Ralph  R.  Holtz- 
man,  vice  presidents;  Roy  C.  Peterman,  sec- 
retary, and  Walter  A.  Nicholson,  treasurer. 

Divisional  vice  presidents  are  S.  Dale 
Furst,  Jr.,  of  Williamsport;  W.  Boyd  Tobias, 
of  South  Williamsport;  F.  Earl  Brion,  of 
Liberty;  Carl  W.  Wentzler,  of  MontoursvUle; 
C.  Lee  Artley,  of  Muncy;  J.  H.  Rynearson,  of 
Hughes vUle;  Frank  Bren,  of  Jersey  Shore; 
G.  Marlin  Spaid,  of  Montgomery;  Samuel 
Heylmun,  of  Marsh  Hill,  and  Howard  Eck, 
Halls  Station. 

Charles  R.  Winter  was  named  delegate  to 
the  State  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
with  A.  H.  Hollenbach  as  alternate. 

In  announcing  the  program  and  objectives 
for  1948  Mr.  Bender  set  a goal  of  10,000 
members,  urged  a clearer  understanding  of 
and  greater  participation  in  activities  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs,  continued  development  of  the  Sports- 
men’s Memorial  Grounds  with  emphasis  on 
recreational  facilities,  renewed  effort  to  elimi- 
nate sources  of  pollution  on  the  watershed 
of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

W.  H.  Corson,  chairman  of  the  fish  stock- 
ing committee,  reported  distribution  of  the 
following  fish  in  Lycoming  County  streams 
during  the  year  just  ended:  Brown  trout, 
43,100;  brook  trout,  20,200;  rainbow  trout, 
16,300.  All  of  these  measured  between  6 and 
16  inches. 


Armstrong  Co.  Hunting  & Fishing  Club 

The  Armstrong  County  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing club  has  launched  a one -week  member- 
ship drive.  The  Kittanning  area  was  por- 
tioned off  into  subdivisions  and  some  71 
workers  solicit  memberships. 

A report  on  the  success  of  the  drive  will 
be  given  when  the  club  holds  its  regular 
monthly  meeting  in  the  West  Kittanning  fire 
hall. 

Frank  Stennett,  Wade  Heilman,  Clyde 
Bowser  and  Harold  Dupstadt  are  in  charge 
of  the  campaign. 


Montour  County  Fish  and  Game  Cons.  Club 
The  club  elected  the  following  officers  at 
their  past  meeting.  Pres.  Doyle  Wintersteen, 
Sec.,  Chas.  Mausteller,  Treas.,  Harry  Mc- 
Carty, financial  sec..  Dr.  Stuart  E.  Faust. 


Elizabethville  Fish  and  Game  Assn. 

Election  results  as  follows:  Pres.,  Kenneth 
Wise,  V.  Pres.,  Ralph  Buffington,  Jr.,  Sec., 
Stephen  Snyder,  Treas.,  Robt.  Taylor,  Board 
of  Governors,  Kenneth  Wise,  Chairman, 
Kenneth  Rose,  Daniel  Gipple  and  Chas.  Zart- 
man. 


Sandy  Run  Hunting  and  Fishing  Ass'n 
Wissahickon  Field  and  Stream  Ass'n 

The  highlight  of  the  activities  season  just 
past  for  both  clubs  was  the  “Second  Annual 
Field  Day,”  which  actually  lasted  two  days 
and  was  conducted  by  the  joint  efforts  of 
these  clubs  at  their  club  grounds  on  Route 
152  near  Dresher.  Skeet,  trap,  and  mosquito 
shooting,  as  well  as  plug  and  fly  casting  for 
distance  and  accuracy  held  sway. 


New  Hope  Sportsmen's  Club 
The  club  last  month  extended  a helping 
hand  to  its  local  Boy  Scout  leader  and  pro- 
vided a group  of  sportsmen  to  act  as  ex- 
aminers for  merit  badge  work. 


Tedyescung  Sportsmen's  Club 
Among  the  new  and  growing  organizations 
in  the  Philadelphia  area,  this  club  is  being 
located  in  Roxborough.  The  organization 
takes  its  name  from  the  Indian  who,  history 
tells  us,  guided  George  Washington  when 
he  was  in  this  territory  years  ago. 


Federated  Sportsmen's  Clubs 

Sportsmen  representing  between  50,000  and 
60,000  members  of  the  Federated  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  of  Cameron,  Clearfield,  Elk,  Jefferson, 
McKean  and  Potter  counties  assembled  in 
DuBois  recently  to  consider  weighty  hunt- 
ing and  Ashing  conditions. 

Archie  Hanes,  of  St.  Marys,  is  president 
of  the  district  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
meeting,  while  H.  E.  DuBroux,  of  DuBois, 
is  secretary;  Ralph  E.  Thomas,  of  Brookville, 
is  treasurer,  and  Joe  Barclay,  of  Punxsu- 
tawney,  is  vice-president. 


Mr.  ,Iay  Painter.  President  of  the  Clinton 
County  Sportsmen’s  Association  with  a nice 
brown  trout  taken  from  Kettle  Creek  last  sea- 
son. Mr.  Painter  is  an  ardent  fly  fisherman  as 
the  fly  box  beside  the  trout  will  attest. 


Seeking  Heavier  Penalties  for  Fish 
Violators 

The  Bedford  County  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  wants  heavier  penalties  inflicted 
upon  violators  of  the  game  and  fish  laws. 

The  organization,  at  a recent  meeting 
passed  a resolution  calling  for  new  laws. 
Asked  is  legislation  that  would  permit  au- 
thorities to  confiscate  autos,  firearms  and 
other  apparatus  used  in  illegal  himting  and 
fishing  or  in  transporting  filegal  fish  and 
game. 

The  proposal  was  offered  by  the  Bedford 
County  Game  Protective  Association,  one  of 
14  units  affiliated  with  the  federation.  The 
resolution  will  be  sent  to  the  South  Cen- 
tral Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  for  further  action. 

Byron  Black,  supervising  principal  of  the 
Colerain  Twp.  Consolidated  School,  was 
named  president  of  the  coimty  group.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Wolfsburg  quarters 
of  the  Raystown  Rod  & Gim  Club. 

Other  officers  are  Fred  S.  Saimmel,  Bed- 
ford, vice  president;  Lloyd  E.  Aldstadt,  Bed- 
ford, secretary,  and  W.  E.  Pepple,  Wood- 
bury, treasurer.  Mr.  Sammel  was  president 
last  year  and  Mr.  Black  was  vice  president. 
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Westfield  Rod  & Gun  Club 

The  Club  held  its  annual  meeting  and  elec- 
tion of  officers  at  Westfield.  Leon  Bergerson 
was  elected  president  for  the  coming  year. 
Other  officers  were:  vice-president,  Ccirl 

Martin;  financial  secretary,  Theodore  Brug- 
ger;  corresponding  secretary,  Robert  English; 
treasurer,  Allie  Pride.  Directors:  Gordon 

Faye,  Bud  Miller  and  Paul  Swank.  Prof. 
Swank  and  Eldon  Ackley  were  appointed 
as  delegates  to  the  Tioga  County  Consoli- 
dated Sportsmen’s  Association  meeting. 

It  was  reported  that  the  club,  this  year, 
paid  $500  and  interest  on  the  debt  against 
the  club  grounds  purchased  a little  over  a 
year  ago. 

Fish  warden  Leland  E.  Cloos  was  among 
those  present. 
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West  Shore  Sportsmen  Assn. 

Officers  were  elected  and  big  fish  contest 
winners  were  announced  at  a recent  meeting  j(]j, 
held  in  the  Citizens  fire  house.  'jjj 

Claude  Wolfe  was  reelected  president  for  ima 
a third  term.  Others  re-elected  were  Ray 
Goudy,  vice-president,  and  E.  C.  Shelly, 
treasurer.  Irvin  Kiehl  was  elected  secretary 

and  John  Baker,  assistant  secretary.  j|  ^ 

i av; 

jUjl 

% 

Shippensburg  Fish  and  Game  Assn. 

Burnell  Parr,  acting  president  was  elected 
president  for  the  year  1948  at  a recent  ses-  Ij]' 
sion.  Joseph  M.  Sheaffer  was  elected  first 
vice-president  and  corresponding  secretary. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  Rutherford  fst 

Beattie,  second  vice-president;  Scott  How-  dol 
ard,  recording  secretary;  William  H.  Brink-  Ij, 
eroff,  financial  secretary;  Herman  Gruver,  JDr 
treasurer,  and  Wilmot  Mowery,  trustee  for  jl]j 
three  years.  ® 
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'Harrisburg  Hunters  and  Anglers 
j The  club  reports  the  following  officers 
elected  for  the  coming  year;  Nels  Thomsen, 
iF*res.,  Clyde  Fox,  Vice  Pres.,  Chas.  Keller, 
Sec.,  Earl  E.  Diehl,  Treas.,  Board  of  direc- 
tors: Chris  Logan,  Elmer  Erb,  John  Bistline, 
'jcewis  Kunkle,  Roy  Wheeler,  Ray  Schearer, 
Wm.  Hocker,  Chester  Rhine,  M.  L.  Motter, 
W.  P.  Bodway  and  Frank  Wells. 


iCambridge  Springs  Goodfellows  Club 

Officers  for  1948  are  Robt.  Brenneman, 
Pres.,  Milton  Luce,  V.  Pres.,  Geo.  Wilmoth, 
Treas.,  Ivan  E.  Burkley,  Sec.,  this  is  Mr. 
Burkleys  ninth  year  in  that  capacity.  The 
club  lists  the  following  accomplishments  for 
the  past  year;  two  picnics,  a dance,  a good 
ball  club,  two  fox  hunts,  helped  stock  thou- 
sands of  fish,  purchase  of  game,  incorpor- 
ated, reached  a membership  goal  of  320  and 
raised  considerable  money  towards  club- 
house and  recreation  center. 

I 

1 

Montgomery  Co.  Federation  Sportsmen's  Clubs 
Resumption  of  pre-war  activities  and  still 
greater  progress  were  the  goals  which  the 
clubs  set  for  themselves  for  1947.  Among  its 
achievements,  as  the  year  ended,  it  was  able 
to  list  increased  membership,  including  a 
new  high  of  twenty-five  affiliated  clubs.  As 
1947  ended  the  Federation’s  fish  committee, 
headed  by  Howell  Dietrich  of  Upper  Darby 
and  fish  warden  Harry  Z.  Cole  of  Norris- 
town, was  again  functioning  in  full  swing, 
with  three  repaired  propagating  ponds  to  its 
credit.  Thousands  of  small  trees,  under  the 
Montgomery  Federation’s  forestry  commit- 
tee led  by  chairman  Ray  Landes  of  Yerkes 
in  cooperation  with  district  forester  Wilford 
P.  Moll  of  Norristown,  had  been  distributed 
among  and  planted  by  member  clubs 
throughout  the  County. 


Middle  Atlantic  Ass'n  Casting  Clubs 

Members  of  the  Clubs  were  discussing 
possible  dates  for  their  eleventh  annual  bait, 
fly,  and  surf  casting  toannament,  to  be  held 
this  summer. 

Plug  casters,  both  experts  and  novices, 
from  most  of  the  nineteen  affiliated  organiza- 
tions of  the  MAAACC  also  plan  to  .compete 
at  the  indoor  pool  of  the  Philadelphia  Motor- 
boat  and  Sportsmens  Show  in  the  huge  Con- 
vention Hall  in  Philadelphia  from  February 
27th  to  March  6th,  inclusive  (except  Stm- 
day).  As  in  previous  years,  casting  will  be 
conducted  nightly  for  an  hour  before  the 
main  show. 


Lower  Merlon  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
The  clulT  closed  the  year  1947  by  making 
awards  to  the  following  in  its  annual  large 
fish,  game  and  vermin  contest:  Fresh  Water 
Fish — Brook  Trout,  Joseph  White  of  Nar- 
berth;  Rainbow  Trout,  Henry  A.  Drumm  of 
Upper  Darby;  Large  mouth  Bass,  Charles 
H.  A.  Chain,  Jr.  of  Narberth;  Pickerel,  EUen 
A.  Dietrich  of  Upper  Dcirby;  Pike,  Ronald 
Brown  of  Wynnewood.  Salt  Water  Fish — 
Striped  Bass  (and  largest  fish  of  any  species) , 
John  A.  Miller,  Sr.  of  Narberth;  Sea  Bass, 
R.  Moritz  of  Narberth;  Weakfish,  Henry 
Drumm  of  Upper  Darby;  Bluefish,  John  A. 
Miller,  Sr.  of  Narberth.  Junior  Members 
only — Catfish,  Louis  F.  Schmidt  of  Narberth, 


A father  and  son  fishing  team  with  two  exceptionaliy  fine  fisli.  Mr.  J.  J.  Moore  of  Sharps- 
viiie,  is  shown  on  the  left  with  a large  mouth  bass  taken  October  14th  from  Pymatuning  Lake. 
The  bass  weighed  over  6 pounds,  the  length  was  21  inches,  and  the  girth  17  inches.  Not  to  be 
beaten  by  his  father,  Robert  Moore,  on  the  right,  is  standing  along  side  his  Muskellunge  taken 
from  the  Shenango  River  October  25th,  just  11  days  later.  The  fish  measured  45  inches,  and 
weighed  24  pounds.  It  was  gaffed  by  the  father  after  a long  struggle. 


Penna.  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Ass'n 
Members  of  the  club  are  justifiably  proud 
of  the  fact  that  their  fellow  member  and 
past  president.  Bill  Burk  of  Melrose  Park, 
Philadelphia,  was  chosen  by  Governor  Duff 
as  one  of  the  new  Board  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  By  reason 
of  this  appointment,  of  course,  he  is  now 
addressed  “Hon.  William  D.  Burk” — but  he’s 
still  just  “BiU”  to  most  of  us. 


Philadelphia  Chapter  IWLA 
The  Chapter  arranges  salt  water  fishing 
trips  throughout  the  year  for  its  members 
and  friends.  At  the  recent  meeting,  held 
the  first  Tuesday  of  the  month,  many  were 
the  tales  of  fish  caught  and  missed  on  the 
last  trip.  Future  trips  are  being  planned 
for  occasions  when  Morry  Teaf  wUl  have  in- 
formation that  the  mackerel  “are  in” — and 
the  moment  Johnny  Gerhart’s  calendar  says 
the  date’s  right,  of  course. 


Delaware  Co.  Field  and  Stream  Ass'n 

The  club  annually  stages  spring  and  fall 
outings  on  its  club  grounds  located  near 
Chester.  Committees  are  already  turning 
their  attentions  toward  preliminaries  for  the 
first  of  the  1948  great  days  there.  Through 
mighty  fine  teamwork  on  the  part  of  Dela- 
ware county  sportsmen,  the  club  site  is  now 
their  very  own  property  and,  furthermore, 
boasts  of  a recently  laid  hard  top  driveway 
and  numerous  improvements,  including  a 
club  house,  large  and  small  bore  rifle  ranges, 
trapshooting,  skeet  and  casting  layouts. 


Periclomen  Valley  Sportsmen's  Ass'n 
Prize  winners  in  the  1947  fish  contest  of 
the  club  were  as  follows:  1st,  Paul  Merkel 
(29  points)  catfish,  19  inches  and  carp, 
23%  inches;  2nd,  Charles  Walker  (13  points) 
large  mouth  bass,  17  inches  and  eel,  30  V2 
inches;  3rd  (tie),  John  Markley  (12  pK>ints) 
small  mouth  bass,  19%  inches;  and  George 
Oelschlager  (12  points)  large  mouth  bass, 
19%  inches;  and  4th,  Michael  Drape  (8 
points)  small  mouth  bass,  18  inches. 


Souderton  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Ass'n 
Within  recent  months  the  club  members 
have  bent  their  best  efforts  toward  purchase 
and  development  of  a club  property,  which, 
when  completed,  will  be  a credit  to  this 
fine  organization,  including  its  president, 
Fred  Miller  of  Souderton. 


Cowanesque  Valley  Rod  & Gun  Club 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cowanesque 
Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club  was  held  Dec.  12 
at  Elkland.  The  club  has  approximately 
$700  remaining  in  its  treasury,  although  the 
program  of  the  club  for  the  past  year  was 
varied  and  extensive. 

Last  year  the  membership  of  the  club  was 
378  and  plans  this  year  for  a membership 
of  600. 

An  election  of  officers  for  the  next  year 
resulted  in  the  following  selections:  presi- 
dent, Tony  Kowski;  vice-president,  Frank- 
lin Kimball;  recording  secretary,  Guy  Tan- 
ner; corresponding  secretary,  Albert  Dear- 
man;  treasurer,  George  Johnson. 
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“Standing  about  in  tight  little  groups,  sportsmen  confer  with  each  other,  bearing  happy 
grins  from  ear  to  ear  as  the  sweet  music  of  the  staccato  “put-put-put”  of  the  pump  atop  the 
truck  beats  out  it’s  merry  little  melody.” 


PROOF  OF  PENNSYLVANIA’S 
ANTI-POLLUTION  PROGRESS 

(From  Page  3) 

dynamo”  on  the  clean-up  program; 

(5)  recommending  additional  legisla- 
tion necessary  to  plug  loopholes;  and 

(6)  issuing  notices  to  municipalities 
and  industries,  ordering  compliance 
with  the  clean  streams  program  re- 
quirements. Brownback  concludes: 
“The  Sanitary  Water  Board  no  longer 
sleeps  or  dreams.  It  is  alive  and  fight- 
ing.” 

And  here  we  must  not  fail  to  give 
credit  to  the  continued  splendid  ef- 
forts of  another  member  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill River  Valley  Restoration  Associa- 
tion, Hon.  Chas.  H.  Brunner,  Jr.,  of 
Norristown,  who  supplemented  his  big 
pollution  fight  of  1945  by  sponsoring 
several  very  important  follow-up  clean 
streams  bills  in  the  1947  Session.  Mr. 
Brunner,  too,  thanks  you  for  your  aid. 
He  has  not  hesitated  to  say  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Conservation  Commit- 
tee, with  its  State-wide  support,  was 
one  of  the  biggest  factors  in  helping 
our  legislators  to  help  us  in  the  two 
past  Legislative  Sessions  at  Harris- 
burg. 

At  long  last,  indeed,  there  is  a defin- 
ite, intelligent  and  workable  clean 
streams  program  at  work  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  can’t  help  pinching  our- 
selves occasionally.  For  years,  when 
we  approached  Harrisburg,  begging 
for  such  a program,  we  were  met  by 
the  disheartening  and  evasive  response 
that  any  clean  streams  movement 
could  not  possibly  be  accomplished 
within  our  lifetime — ’twould  be  such 
a colossal  task!  Well,  we  realize  it  is  a 
colossal  task;  but  the  man  at  the  con- 
trols today — our  Governor,  who  sim- 
ply asks  that  we  continue  to  support 
the  program — said:  “If  I can  wrangle 
another  five  million  dollars  from  the 
Legislature  [and  he  did]  the  cleanup 
program  not  only  can  be,  but  it  WILL 
BE  accomplished.”  I’ll  admit  I pinched 
myself — and  hard — when  I heard 

these  words.  Doubtless  some  of  you 
did,  too.  But  almost  immediately  I 
realized  that  this  was  not  an  election 
promise.  It  was  a determination  of  a 
man  who  was  big  enough  and  who,  as 
Judge  Ladner  not  so  long  ago  aptly 
put  it,  had  “guts  enough”  to  tackle  a 
problem  before  which  others  had 
fairly  cringed! 


Can't  Make  Up  His  (?)  Mind 

An  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  oyster 
is  its  ability  to  change  its  sex  from  year  to 
year,  a phenomenon  known  as  “sex  re- 
versal.’’ Young  oysters  in  their  first  year 
of  life  are  generally  male.  During  the  sec- 
ond year,  half  of  them  will  become  fe- 
males and  a certain  number  will  continue 
to  alternate  between  one  sex  and  the  other. 


SUDDENLY  IT’S  SPRING  • 

(From  Page  4) 

summer’s  fallen  leaves  is  heavy,  its 
decaying  residue  fertilizing  the  still 
sleeping  wild  flowers. 

An  agonized  cry  downstream  is 
nothing  more  alarming  than  an  icy 
stream  of  water  pouring  down  some 
unfortunate  gentleman’s  boots.  The 
footing  can  be  extremely  tricky  on  the 
slippery  bottom,  it  being  quite  unusual 
if  at  least  one  gingerly  stepping  bucket 
bearer  doesn’t  hit  the  skids.  It’s  all 
part  of  the  fun. 

The  United  Nations  could  really  get 
a good  idea  of  how  men  in  this  world 
should  really  get  along  as  lunchtime 
approaches  and  the  gang  pauses  in  its 
labors  (?)  to  dig  out  carefully  pre- 
pared sandwiches  and  steaming  coffee 
from  cached  thermos  bottles.  The  fel- 
lowship of  this  moment  can  reverently 
be  treasured  forever  in  memory.  Per- 
haps the  very  best  phrases  of  the 
English  language  are  quite  foreign  to 
the  conversations  and  there  are  no 
delicate  diplomatic  gestures  involved 
but  none  are  necessary  when  good 
fellow  anglers  have  a repast  together 
on  that  wonderful  day  when  the  trout 
arrive. 

As  one  grows  old,  the  mind  wanders 
back  over  the  byways  of  the  past,  un- 
erringly guided  by  a mental  arrow  to 
those  golden  beloved  spring  days  o'” 
the  stream  when,  for  a fragment  of 
time,  at  least,  God  was  in  His  Heavens 
and  all  was  exceedingly  well  with  the 
world. 


Safety  Pin  Fly  Carriers 

Safety  pins  stuck  in  the  hat-band  make 
excellent  carriers  for  the  larger  sizes  of 
trout  flies,  bass  bugs  and  other  small  lures. 


State  Fish  and  Game  Agencies 
Need  Regulatory  Powers 

State  conservation  agencies  must  have 
regulatory  power  to  open  and  close  seasons  ■ 
and  fix  bag  limits  if  they  are  to  administer 
fish  and  game  resources  properly,  the  Wild- 
life  Management  Institute  reiterated  re-  j 
cently.  The  state  administrative  body  that 
lacks  these  essentials  is  handicapped  in  its  1 
efforts  to  do  a good  job.  Emergencies  must  ; 
be  met,  and  since  man  cannot  control  the , 
elements  and  usually  is  powerless  to  control  ; 
such  factors  as  floods,  fires,  and  epidemics 
of  disease,  it  is  clear  that  the  wildlife  and  : 
fish  harvest  by  man  must  be  subject  to  \ 
effective  control. 


Mr.  Fred  Cox  and  son  with  a 23  inch  brown 
trout  from  Fishing  Creek,  Clinton  County.  The 
fish  was  caught  by  the  younger  Mr.  Cox  which 
accounts  for  the  satisfied  look  on  the  face  of 
his  father.  Incidently,  Mr.  Cox  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  fly  tiers  of  the  state. 
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The  Dragonflies 

By  CARSTEN  AHRENS 


Every  part  of  the  earth,  if  it  is  somewhat 
near  water,  has  its  particular  name  for  this 
-interesting  insect.  They  have  been  called 
snakefeeders,  devil’s  darning  needles,  mos- 
quito hawks,  snake  doctors,  devil’s  clubs, 
skunmers,  even  horse  flies.  I doubt  whether 
any  other  insects  have  inspired  more  super- 
stitions than  have  these  gleaming  worshippers 
of  the  sim.  Invariably  the  dragonfly  is  re- 
garded as  something  of  a menace;  a demon 
possessing  a poisonous  sting;  an  insect  tailor 
who  sews  up  the  mouth  or  ears;  a tempter 
who  lures  snakes  into  your  door  yard!  How- 
ever, he  is  not  only  utterly  harmless  to 
man,  but  actually  very  beneficial.  He  is  said 
to  be  the  particular  nemesis  of  mosquitoes, 
so  perhaps  “mosquito  hawk”  is  a good  name 
for  him.  Probably,  however,  they  destroy  a 
greater  number  of  other,  usually  larger, 
insects. 

In  insect  circles  he  must  be  regarded  as 
a monster,  for  he  will  attack  any  moving 
creature  regardless  of  size;  yes,  he  fre- 
quently turns  cannibal  and  eats  his  own 
brothers!  He  dresses  very  gaily  in  a num- 
ber of  bright  colors.  His  transparent  wings 
are  many  veined  and  may  hold  him  motion- 
less as  though  “fixed”  in  the  air,  or  carry 
him  away  with  the  sp>eed  of  an  arrow.  His 
great  compound  eyes,  each  a composite  of 
thousands  of  facets,  must  present  him  with 
a curious  mosaic  picture  of  the  world  about 
him.  His  long  abdomen  is  extra  flexible 
because  it  is  composed  of  ten  segments;  it  is 
equipped  with  one  of  the  most  archaic  ar- 
rangements of  sex  organs  found  in  the  in- 
sect world  today. 

The  chief  functions  of  his  stout,  spiny  legs 
are  to  aid  in  the  capture  of  other  insects, 
and  to  perch  or  cling  when  at  rest.  He 
never  uses  his  feet  for  walking  as  a house 
fly  does  or  for  jumping  in  the  manner  of 
the  grasshopper. 

Along  with  a peculiar  mouth,  the  parts  of 
which  work  counterwise  instead  of  up  and 
down,  he  has  an  amazingly  insatiable  appe- 
tite. He  lives  entirely  upon  other  insects, 
and  seizes  them  in  flight.  If  you  catch  him 


and  hold  him  by  the  wings,  he  will  greedil/ 
eat  flies  as  long  as  you  offer  them  to  him. 
If  you  tire,  and  twist  the  end  of  his  long 
abdomen  so  that  it  is  near  his  mouth,  he’ll 
probably  start  chewing  on  it! 

The  place  where  the  eggs  are  laid  depends 
on  the  species.  Some  like  quiet  water; 
others,  tumbling  streams.  The  females  of 
some  species  have  sharp,  curved  egg-laying 
organs,  and  these  pierce  the  stems  of  water 
plants,  often  below  water  level,  and  the  eggs 
rest  there  until  hatching.  Others  have  no 
special  egg-laying  organ.  They  simply  fly 
over  the  water  and  strike  the  surface  re- 
peatedly, each  time  liberating  a score  or 
more  of  eggs.  One  dragonfly  may  lay  as 
many  as  a hundred  thousand  eggs  during  her 
adult  life. 

The  eggs  hatch  into  almost  miscroscopic 
waterbabies  called  nymphs.  They  grow  rap- 
idly, changing  their  skins  frequently,  until, 
in  the  larger  species,  they  may  be  two  inches 
in  length.  In  general  appearance,  in  loco- 
motion, and  in  his  breathing  apparatus,  the 
nymph  little  resembles  his  parents.  In  three 
ways  he  is  like  them:  he  has  their  long  legs, 
their  huge  eyes,  and  their  endless  appetites. 
Anything  that  moves  in  the  water,  he  seems 
to  think,  was  made  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  satisfy  his  hunge^. 

His  protective  coloration  makes  him  seem 
to  be  a part  of  the  water  weed  to  which  he 
clings  motionlessly.  But  let  some  little  ani- 
mals swim  by!  Out  will  shoot  his  pinchers  - 
like  lower  jaw,  and  the  victim  is  doomed  un- 
less he  is  much  larger  and  stronger  than  his 
captor.  He  does  a neat  job  of  skinning  a 
tiny  bull  head  or  the  fry  of  many  other  fish. 
He  eats  leisurely;  I have  watched  him  linger 
for  an  hour  over  his  fish  course.  Occasion- 
ally he  will  rest  his  partly  consumed  meal 
on  a submerged  weed  while  he  picks  his 
“teeth”  with  a long  foot.  If  food  is  scarce, 
he  will  feast  on  his  smaller  brothers  an  l 
sisters — a habit  that  follows  him  into  adult 
life. 

The  time  that  dragonflies  spend  in  the 
immature  or  aquatic  stage  may  be  a few 
months  or  even  years.  This  depends  upon 
the  species  itself,  the  climatic  factors,  an  l 
the  amount  of  food  available.  The  time  the  ' 
spend  as  adults  may  be  an  entire  summer 
or  just  a few  moments.  Great  numbers  of 
nymphs  meet  their  doom  when  they  trans- 
form from  the  ugly  water  forms  to  the  grace- 
ful winged  creatures  that  add  so  much 
color  and  gaiety  to  every  water  habitat. 

A nymph  crawls  out  of  the  water  via  the 
stem  of  an  aquatic  plant  usually  in  the  morn- 
ing. Shortly  after,  his  nymphal  skin  splits 
down  the  back,  and  a pale,  limp  creature 
works  its  way  through  the  opening.  For 
some  time,  anemic  and  bewildered,  he  hangs 
there,  very  gradually  filling  and  straighten- 
ing out  his  thorax,  abdomen,  and  wings. 
While  the  splendid  wings  are  drying,  rare 
colors  begin  to  tinge  the  thorax  and  the 
long  abdomen. 

At  last  he  takes  short,  awkward  flights  on 
these  new,  untried  appendages.  This 
strange,  harsh  element,  the  air,  is  vastly 


different  from  the  soft-toned  watery  world 
from  which  he  has  just  emerged.  But  gradu- 
ally he  becomes  more  and  more  confident  in 
the  new  medium,  and  before  the  day  ss 
through,  he  can  wheel  and  skim  as  tire- 
lessly as  his  ancestors.  At  the  time  of  his 
emergence,  there  is  a large  per  cent  of  mor- 
tality. The  dragonfly  is  soft  and  helpless, 
and  seems  to  be  considered  a tempting  mor- 
sel by  lar\d  birds  that  flock  to  the  swamp 
margins  at  daybreak  to  be  on  hand  when 
breakfast  crawls  out. 

The  dragonfly  offers  the  amateur  an  ex- 
cellent introduction  to  the  fascinating  insect 
world.  The  snakefeeders  are  large  enough  1-> 
be  studied  without  the  aid  of  high  powered 
lenses.  There  are  several  recent  books  too, 
which  are  written  in  language  the  layman 
can  readily  grasp.  The  desire  for  new  and 
rarer  species  will  lead  the  beginning  col- 
lector into  unusual  places;  it  will  take  him 
into  the  out-of-doors  to  pit  his  stamina  and 
resourcefulness  against  the  speed  and  elu- 
siveness of  one  of  the  most  graceful  and 
beautiful  of  all  insects. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


McDonald,  Pa. 

December  15,  1947. 

Dear  Sir: 

I often  wondered  where  turtles  were  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  to  satisfy  my 
curiosity  I went  out  to  see  if  I could  find 
one,  which  I did.  I got  one  which  weighed 
eight  pounds  and  was  in  much  better  shape 
than  when  I get  them  in  June  or  July.  It 
was  full  of  fat,  and  the  meat  seemed  move 
tender  in  the  soup.  I may  have  been  able 


Three  large  water  snakes  killed  by  .Joseph 
Johnen  and  his  son.  Jerry,  one  day  the  past 
season  while  hunting  turtles.  The  heads  of  the 
snakes  are  touching  the  ground.  Mr.  Johnen  is 
over  six  feet  fall  so  you  can  get  some  idea  as 
to  their  length. 

to  get  another  or  two,  but  someone  had 
muskrat  traps  in  the  holes  and  I did  not 
want  to  disturb  them.  I don’t  know  whether 
many  hunt  turtles  in  December  or  not. 
This  one  was  not  dormant  by  any  means  but 
did  seem  to  put  out  more  “stink”  when  1 
pulled  it  out  of  the  water.  It  was  a male. 
I wondered  whether  the  female  carried  her 
eggs  at  this  time,  but  of  course  did  not  find 
out.  May  try  again  this  month  if  I get  a 
chance,  and  then  may  get  a female. 

This  year  I gave  the  Fire  Department  five 
turtles  which  makes  up  a boiler  full  of  soup 
and  not  a drop  of  it  was  left. 

Yours  respectfuly, 

Joseph  J.  Johnen. 
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The  concrete  bridge  below  Williams  Grove  Park. 


THE  UNIQUE  YELLOW 
BREECHES  CREEK 

(From  Page  7) 

dirty  yellow  body.  From  early  April 
to  about  May  7th  there  will  be  fast 
flying  caddis  in  great  abundance.  It  is 
a small  grey-brown  insect  and  an  all 
day  affair.  Small  fish  do  a lot  of  jump- 
ing when  feeding  on  this  hatch.  We 
argue  whether  it  is  a smokey  alder  or 
grannom,  two  vague  terms  of  anglers. 
But  we  all  agree  that  an  18  Adams 
fishes  it  well. 

There  is  a lull  in  surface  activity 
which  may  last  a week  and  about  May 
12th,  the  yellow  drakes  appear.  Ang- 
lers put  to  work  No.  16  and  No.  18  Pale 
Watery  Duns,  Pale  Evening  Duns  and 
Tup’s  Indispensibles.  With  “the  sul- 
phurs” dry  fly  fishing  settles  down  to 
an  evening  proposition.  Providing  the 
stream  is  clear  it  will  be  interesting 
for  two  weeks.  After  hot  weather  sets 
in  angling  becomes  discouraging.  What 
transpires  at  night  in  the  way  of 
hatches  and  rises  is  unknown  to  any- 
one of  our  acquaintance  and  as  far  as 


we  are  concerned  it  can  remain  a 
mystery. 

The  highest  water  temperature  we 
ever  recorded  was  77°  and  strange  to 
say  it  only  varied  2 degrees  taking  it 
every  mile  or  so  from  Craighead  to 
Olmstead’s  Dam,  a distance  of  some 
23  miles.  It  may  be  that  aeration  at 
the  dam  is  the  equalizer.  These  read- 
ings were  made  during  the  progress 
of  a July  stocking. 

Surface  activity  during  the  day  oc- 
curs when  the  water  temperature  is 
in  the  high  50’s  and  low  60’s  and  90% 
of  it  comes  from  brown  trout.  Once 
the  temperature  arrives  at  about  64° 
effective  dry  fly  fishing  is  limited  to 
the  last  half  hour  of  the  day. 

Like  other  trout  streams  of  Cum- 
berland County  it  offers  poor  oppor- 
tunity to  fish  the  water  with  dry  flies 
although  such  is  not  the  case  with 
wets.  It  is  best  to  sit  back,  in  the  liter- 
al sense  of  the  word,  and  watch  and 
wait  for  surface  activity  if  dry  flies 
are  to  be  employed.  Attractor  wet  flies 
and  small  bucktails  have  their  great 
innings  for  those  who  choose  to  slug 
it  out. 

Fish  flesh  can  grow  large  here.  The 
stream  has  produced  one  brown  trout 
over  10  lbs.  and  some  more  over  6 
lbs.  A brook  trout  was  caught  near 
Huntsdale  in  1943  that  measured 
21%  inches  and  weighed  4V2  lbs.,  how- 
ever it  may  have  been  a brood  fish 
that  absconded  from  the  hatchery. 
Three  oddities  come  to  mind.  A 6 lb. 
large  mouth  taken  near  Williams 
Grove  had  a red  squirrel  in  the  bread 
basket.  A 4V2  lb.  small  mouth  taken 
at  the  replaced  log  dam  at  New  Cum- 
berland years  ago  produced  a brown 
kitten  upon  being  cleaned,  a condi- 
tion which  prevented  the  eating  of 


Railroad  bridge  at  Williams  Grove  Park. 


Concrete  arch  bridge  at  the  Old  Givler  Mill  dam. 


this  fish  by  its  recipient.  One  time 
while  fishing  with  Don  Martin  he 
caught  a 15"  brown  trout  at  a saw 
mill — it  had  recently  devoured  a 
mouse. 

In  summary,  the  Yellow  Breeches 
Creek  is  a great  early  season  stream 
provided  it  has  not  rained  too  hard. 
At  best  it  is  a poor  late  season  dry  fly 
stream.  Many  escapades  over  a period 
of  twenty  some  years  finally  drove 
home  the  conviction  that  to  enjoy  the 
best  that  Cumberland  County  offers 
is  to  float  one’s  flies  on  the  Yellow 
Breeches  for  the  first  month  of  the 
season  then  concentrate  on  the  won- 
derful limestone  waters  to  the  end  of 
July.  Such  a schedule  provides  one 
with  the  cream  of  our  dry  fly  fishing. 


To  Recognize  Plug  Casting  Records 

The  International  Game  Fish  Association, 
official  custodians  of  all  angling  records  is 
going  to  accept  claims  for  plug  casting  rec- 
ords. The  rules  governing  such  records  are 
now  in  the  process  of  formulation.  Plug 
casting  for  both  fresh  and  salt  water  game 
fishes  has  expanded  so  rapidly  of  late  that 
this  decision  by  the  International  Association 
was  made  necessary. 


Chinese  Proverb 

If  you  wish  to  be  happy  for  an  hour,  get 
intoxicated. 

If  you  wish  to  be  happy  for  three  days,  get 
married. 

If  you  wish  to  be  happy  for  eight  days, 
kill  your  pig  and  eat  it. 

If  you  wish  to  be  happy  forever,  learn  to 
fish! 


TWO  NICE  FISH 

The  two  fish  shown  on  page  23  of  the 
January  1948  Angler  were  caught  by 
Emanuel  M.  Randazzo  of  Washington, 
Pa.  The  fish  on  the  left  was  a bass 
that  was  24  inches  long  and  weighed 
7 pounds.  The  walleyed  pike  on  the 
right  was  28  inches  long  and  weighed 
7 pounds  also.  This  information  came 
to  light  after  the  Angler  had  gone  to 
press  and  as  these  are  two  very  nice 
fish  we  felt  they  should  be  identified  as 
well  as  the  angler  who  can  be  proud 
of  them. 
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ACTION  PHOTOS 

By  FRANK  J.  FLOSS 

(Phofos  by  the  Author) 


I While  the  stHl  posed  type  of  photo 
holds  a place  of  importance  in  your 
I fishing  album  by  reason  of  ease  of 
photographing.  You  by  all  means 
[should  include  Action  Photos  in  it 
too,  for  they  are  not  as  hard  to  take 
as  the  word  action  may  imply.  Don’t 
let  that  word  action  scare  you,  for  all 
it  really  means  is  movement,  and  to 
stop  movement  with  your  camera  is 
simple  if  you  follow  a few  simple 
rules.  You  don’t  need  a high  priced 
camera  with  a shutter  speed  of  1/1000 
of  a second  to  take  action  photos  with 
either,  you  can  take  them  with  any 
camera  that  has  a top  shutter  speed 
of  1/400  of  a second. 

The  next  time  you  are  out  after 
photos,  instead  of  posing  your  subject 
for  a photo,  just  follow  your  compan- 
ions around  and  snap  their  photo  while 
they  are  actually  doing  something  and 
you  will  find  that  there  is  no  end  to 
the  different  kind  of  action  photos  you 
will  be  able  to  take  in  just  one  day. 


Not  to  mention  all  the  other  action 
photos  you  will  find  around  water  like 
sailboats,  motor  boats,  etc. 

The  shutter  speed  you  will  use  on 
your  action  photos  will  be  governed 
by  direction  of  motion  across  your 
field  of  view.  In  photographing  people 
and  slow  moving  boats  that  travel 
along  at  from  4 to  10  miles  an  hour, 
say,  25  feet  from  your  camera,  you 
will  have  several  different  shutter 
speeds  to  choose  from  dependmg  on 
what  angle  they  will  be  traveling 
across  your  cameras  field  of  view.  If 
the  motion  is  toward  or  going  directly 
away  from  your  camera  you  can  use 
1/100  of  a second  and  be  sure  of 
stopping  all  motion.  But  if  the  motion 
of  your  subject  moves  across  your 
cameras  field  of  view  at’  a 45-degree 
angle  you  will  have  to  use  1/200  of  a 
second  to  stop  all  motion.  And  if  it 
moves  across  your  cameras  field  of 
view  at  right  angles  you  will  have  to 
boost  your  shutter  speed  again  and 


use  1/400  of  a second  to  stop  all  mo- 
tion. So  you  can  see  from  the  above 
your  shutter  speed  will  depend  on 
just  what  angle  your  subject  moves 
across  your  field  of  view. 

However,  in  closing,  let  me  say,  un- 
less your  camera  is  of  the  reflex  or 
coupled  range  finder  type,  in  which 
you  can  peer  into,  keeping  your  action 
always  in  focus,  so  that  you  can  snap 
the  shutter  at  any  point  of  the  action, 
you  will  have  to  resort  to  the  pre- 
focus method.  In  this,  set  your  focus 
scale  for  the  spot  where  you  anticipate 
the  best  point  of  action  will  take  place, 
then  snap  the  shutter  only  if  and  when 
the  action  is  within  your  set  field  of 
focus. 

Next  month  watch  for  our  article 
on  “Close-ups.” 


SILT  REMOVAL  SPEEDED 


By  the  first  of  July  all  plans  for  silt  re- 
moval systems  will  have  been  approved  and 
construction  permits  granted  to  those  col- 
lieries along  the  Schuylkill  River  and  its 
tributaries  which  do  not  have  silt  diversion 
plants  in  operation  or  under  construction. 
This  announcement  comes  from  the  bureau 
of  engineering  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health,  which  is  admini^ering  the  clean 
streams  program.  The  bureau  said  that 
dates  for  completion  of  projects  will  be 
enforced. 

The  bureau  has  intensified  its  work  to 
prevent  any  delay  in  the  development  of 
plans  by  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  for  the  removal  of  accumulated  silt 
in  the  Schuylkill.  That  department  will  re- 
move the  silt  above  Norristown,  and  the 
federal  government  will  do  the  job  from 
that  city  through  Philadelphia. 

Actual  dredging  will  not  be  begun,  how- 
ever, until  all  the  collieries  have  desUting 
plants  in  operation  to  prevent  additional 
material  from  entering  the  waterways. 

Records  of  the  engineering  bureau  show 
that  there  are  36  collieries  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill basin.  Nine  of  them  have  desilting 
plants  in  operation,  and  nine  more  have 
plants  vmder  construction. 

Preliminary  tests  indicate  that  operating 
desilting  plants  are  keeping  about  12,000 
tons  of  sUt  a day  which  formerly  went  to 
the  Schuylkill  and  its  tributaries  from 
these  waterways.  This  tonage  is  in  addition 
to  a large  amount  of  the  finer  sizes  of  coal 
which  also  formerly  went  into  the  streams 
but  which  now  is  being  reclaimed  for  sale 
at  some  of  the  larger  collieries. 

Before  plans  for  desilting  systems  are 
approved  and  permits  for  construction  are 
issued,  the  bureau  of  engineering  makes 
a complete  survey  of  the  colliery  operation, 
determines  the  approximate  amount  of  silt 
produced,  and  makes  a study  of  the  plans 
to  learn  if  the  design  and  the  capacity 
of  the  proposed  plant  are  adequate  and 
comply  with  Sanitary  Water  Board  require- 
ments under  the  stream  clearance  program. 


The  mind  is  like  the  stomach.  It  is  not 
how  much  you  put  into  it  that  counts,  but 
how  much  it  digests. 


MARCH— 1948 
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Kettle  Creek,  one  of  Clinton  County’s  best 
streams. 


HIGHWAYS  TO  BETTER  FISHING 

(From  Page  6) 

of  Montoursville.  In  aU,  Lycoming  has 
about  two  hundred  miles  of  trout 
streams. 

Accommodations  for  visiting  fisher- 
men may  be  found  at  the  Waterville 
Hotel,  Waterville;  Cedar  Run  Inn, 
Cedar  Run;  the  several  hotels  in  Wil- 
liamsport; and  many  boarding  houses 
and  camps  which  open  their  doors  to 
fishermen  in  trout  season. 

Tioga  County 

The  Allegheny  Mountain  plateau  of 
Lycoming  begins  to  break  up  into 
parallel  fiat-topped  mountains  in  Tioga 
County.  Winding  over  and  between 
these  ranges  are  many  well-kept 
roads.  One  of  these.  Route  6,  enter- 
ing from  the  west,  is  a gateway  to 
several  excellent  streams.  Galeton,  on 
Route  6,  just  beyond  Tioga’s  western 
boundary,  is  near  three  streams:  Elk 
Run,  Phoenix  Run,  and  Pine  Creek. 

Driving  east  we  come  to  Ansonia, 
at  the  junction  of  Routes  6 and  362, 
and  nearby  Asaph  and  Four  Mill 
Runs.  Another  priority  stop  is  the 
town  of  Marsh  Creek,  with  Straight 
Run  and  its  branch  streams,  all  brook 
trout  waters.  Also,  the  Tioga  River, 
which  is  yearly  salted  with  brown  and 
rainbow  trout,  and  paralleled  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  its  southward 
jaunt  by  Route  15. 

Twenty-four  miles  of  Pine  Creek 
flow  through  Tioga,  with  towns  like 
Gaines,  Rexford,  Ansonia  and  Tia- 


daghton  being  good  starting  places. 
Pine  Creek,  an  old-timer  on  Fish  Com- 
mission stocking  lists,  has  a sizeable 
population  of  “native”  brown  and  rain- 
bow trout  to  supplement  its  allottment 
of  hatchery  fish.  These  “natives  by 
adoption”  are  the  descendants  of 
stocked  fish  which  survived  past  sea- 
sons to  spawn  and  start  their  own 
strains.  Most  of  the  brookies  in  Pine 
Creek  are  true  Pennsylvanians,  how- 
ever, their  claims  dating  back  to 
earliest  times.  Pine  Creek  is  best 
reached  from  Route  6,  which  runs 
abreast  of  the  stream  between  Ansonia 
and  the  Potter  County  line. 

That  this  sketch  of  Tioga  County 
leaves  much  to  be  said  may  be  evi- 
denced by  the  writings  of  a Mr. 
Brown,  who,  in  1897,  devoted  a 1,180 
page  book  to  the  subject!  (Brown’s 
“History  of  Tioga  County) . The  terri- 
tory lying  within  the  boundaries  of 
Tioga  was  originally  occupied  by  the 
Seneca  Indians,  and  was  one  of  their 
favorite  hunting  and  fishing  grounds. 
Less  sanguinary,  perhaps,  than  her 
neighbors,  Tioga  history  still  abounds 
with  tales  of  Indian  wars  and  Colonial 
escapades. 

Fishermens’  accommodations  in  Tioga 
County  may  be  found  at  the  Williams 
Hotel,  Blossburg;  Hunting  Valley  Inn, 
Gaines;  Deer  Trail  Inn,  Gaines;  Pine 
Creek  Lodge,  Gaines;  Swanson  Cab- 
ins, Wellsboro;  Blackwell  Hotel,  Mor- 
ris; and  the  Penn-Wells  Hotel  in 
Wellsboro. 

Sullivan  County 

Sullivan  County  calls  itself  the 
“Highlands  of  Northern  Pennsylva- 
nia,” and  for  good  reason.  Everywhere 
the  eye  is  attracted  by  the  sweeping 
curves  and  towering  summits  which 
jut  skyward  from  the  firm  ridge  lines. 
Steadily  upwards  wind  the  roads  un- 
til, after  miles  of  unsui’passed  sceneiy, 
one’s  breath  comes  short,  ears  buzz, 
and  other  physical  sensibilities  pro- 
test the  painfully  crisp  air  of  two- 
thousand  feet  elevation.  Mountains 
rise  in  every  direction.  Even  the  place 
and  stream  names  encountered  in  this 
enchanted  region  awaken  interest — 
Eaglesmere,  Kettle  Creek,  World’s 
End — all  suggest  a story  and  a back- 
ground. 

Sullivan  County  is  rich  in  Colonial 
folklore  and  Indian  legendry,  and  of 
these  folk  tales  none  have  more  charm 
than  the  legend  of  Eaglesmere  Lake. 
Indians  believed  this  lake  site  to  have 
once  been  a deep  chasm  which  led  to 
the  underworld,  and  in  which  the 
souls  of  renegade  braves  were  placed 
to  atone  for  their  crimes. 

According  to  the  story,  a headstrong 
Chief  was  one  condemned  to  this 
purgatory,  but  became  so  defiant  the 
Great  Spirit  caused  a storm  to  break 


over  the  mountains,  filling  the  chasm 
with  the  sparkling  blue  water  which 
occupies  it  today.  And,  as  if  in  support 
of  these  claims,  native  sons  will  re- 
mind you  that  parts  of  this  lovely 
mountain  lake  have  never  been 
sounded. 

Best  fishing  spots  in  Sullivan  Coun- 
ty are  Hillsgrove  on  Route  87,  from 
which  the  following  streams  may  be 
reached:  Ogdonia,  Kettle,  Hoagland, 

Elk  and  Mill  Creeks.  On  Route  220 
try  Sonestown’s  Lewis  Creek,  seven 
splendid  miles  of  brook  trout  fishing. 
Forksville,  on  Route  154,  offers  Lick 
Creek,  Pole  Bridge  Run,  and  the  fa- 
mous Loyalsock.  Eaglesmere  on  Route 
42  is  a secluded  and  lovely  summer 
resort,  affording  good  fishing.  Best 
highways  in  Sullivan  County  are 
Route  87,  with  nine  streams,  and 
Route  220,  with  four. 

Accommodations  in  Sullivan  County 
are  to  be  found  at  the  Mokoma  Inn, 
Laporte;  Sonestown  Hotel,  Sonestown; 
the  Green  Swan  Inn,  Dunshore;  and 
several  fishing  camps  and  boarding 
houses. 

Clinton  County 

Clinton  County  may  best  be  defined 
as  a vast  maze  of  mountains,  valleys 
and  delightfully  progressive  cities  . . . 
bounded  on  every  side  by  trout 
streams  ....  freshly  green  in  spring, 
tinted  in  colors  of  every  shade  in 
autumn  ....  and  seamed  together  in 
the  middle  by  the  meandering  West 
Branch  Valley. 

Most  fishermen  are  suckers  for  big 
fish  stories,  and  few  streams  hold  a 
greater  appeal  for  big  trout  seekers 
than  Young  Womans  Creek,  which 
cuts  down  from  Clinton’s  northeastern 
boundary  to  join  the  West  Branch  be- 
low Gleaston  on  Route  120.  Young 
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Mrs.  Maud  Rorabaugh  of  Beech  Creek,  R.  D.,  J 
after  a day  of  fishing  on  Kettle  Creek  the  past 
season.  Mrs.  Rorabaugh  is  75  years  old  and  still 
a very  hardy  fishervpoman  accounting  for  many  i 
nice  fish  each  season.  I 
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Womans  Creek  is  again  unique  in  that 
it'claims  a more  romantic  background 
than  any  other  Pennsylvania  stream. 
According  to  the  story,  a beautiful 
Indian  girl,  forbidden  to  see  her  lover, 
“deliberately  cast  herself  into  the  tur- 
bid currents  near  the  mouth  of  the 
stream  and  was  never  more  heard  of.” 

Legends  have  arisen  from  time  to 
time  telling  of  a buckskinclad  Indian 
maid  observed  strolling  through  the 
autumn  mists  which  sometimes  de- 
scend from  the  overlooking  hills  to 
veil  the  gorges  and  ravines  around 
Yoimg  Womans  Creek.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  true  name-origin, 
it  seems  certain  that  the  name.  Young 
Womans  Creek,  was  bestowed  by  In- 
dians and  translated  to  its  present 
designation.  And  it  is  a very  obvious 
truth  that  no  element  of  supernatural- 
ism hampers  the  hordes  of  anglers  who 
yearly  gather  on  the  banks  of  this 
strikingly  beautiful  stream. 

In  the  northwestern  corner  of  the 
county,  Hammersley  Forks  on  Route 
144  presents  a good  spot  to  reach 
Kettle  Creek,  a 12  mile  brook  and 
rainbow  trout  stream  which  runs 
abreast  of  Route  144  from  the  Potter 
County  line  to  the  stream’s  ultimate 
confluence  with  the  Susquehanna  near 
Route  120.  Kettle  Creek  has  always 
been  productive  waters,  although  this 
excerpt  from  Maynard’s  “Historical 
View  of  Clinton  County”  (1875) 
shows  its  present  trout-producing 
capacity  to  have  once  been  far  out- 
stripped: 

“This  stream,  for  one  of  its  length, 
in  all  probability  would  excel  any 
other  creek  in  the  State  for  trout.  The 
average  number  annually  taken  from 
this  branch  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  is  about  sixteen-hundred.  The 
writer  many  years  since,  often  left 
home  in  the  morning  and  traveled 
some  distance  up  the  stream  and 
caught  from  two-hundred  to  three- 
hundred  trout  (!)  and  returned  the 
same  evening.” 

Number  one  stream  in  Clinton 
County  is  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  which 


enters  the  county  through  Bald  Eagle 
Valley  at  the  southwest  corner,  and  is 
best  reached  from  Route  220.  If  the 
“big  water,  big  trout”  proverb  may  be 
trusted.  Big  Fishing  Creek  reached 
from  Lamar  on  Route  120  should  have 
some  heavy  fish.  Brooks,  browns  and 
rainbows  are  to  be  found  throughout 
the  whole  sixteen  miles  of  Big  Fishing 
Creek. 

Route  120  is  THE  road  in  Clinton 
County,  leading  to  sixteen  streams, 
no  less!  Trout  fishing  capitol  of  Clin- 
ton is  either  Renovo  or  Hammersley 
Fork,  depending  on  personal  prefer- 
ence. 

Lock  Haven,  pleasantly  situated 
upon  an  extensive  undulating  plain 
at  the  confluence  of  Bald  Eagle  Creek 
with  the  North  Branch,  is  Clinton 
County’s  largest  town.  Accommoda- 
tions may  be  found  at  the  Keystone 
Hotel,  Renovo;  Irvine  Hotel,  Lock 
Haven;  and  several  lodges,  camps  and 
boarding  houses. 


CURSES 

(From  Page  8) 

that  tiny  royal  until  finally  one  stub- 
born brown  too  large  to  be  held  led 
me  a slashing  fight  the  entire  length  of 
the  pool  before  he  could  be  subdued. 
This  closed  the  action  and  although  I 
waited  another  hour  not  a fish  showed. 
Why  should  they  take  a Royal  rather 
than  an  exact  imitation? 

Spring  Creek  is  famous  for  its  Drake 
or  Shad  hatch,  coming  as  it  does  about 
Memorial  Day,  yet  if  I were  choosing 
a time  to  fish  it  for  large  trout  that 
choice  would  undoubtedly  fall  some 
time  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  open 
season.  My  field  notes  for  the  past  ten 
years  show  a proportion  of  larger  fish 
taken  then  than  during  the  shad  fly 
hatch.  The  hatches  coming  at  that  time 
are  predominantly  blue  dun  or  gray  in 
small  sizes  with  an  occasional  flurry  of 
activity  during  the  day  as  well  as  at 
dusk.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  took 
a brace  of  fat  browns  that  any  angler 
could  be  proud  to  land  and  then  lost  a 
third  that  refused  to  leave  the  under- 
cut bank  on  a size  18  Blue  Dun.  This 
occurred  directly  across  from  the  big 
spring  that  enters  Spring  Creek  just 
below  The  Rocks. 

Another  friend  lost  six  tiny  Black 
Midges  one  after  another  without 
moving  from  his  tracks.  I suspect  most 
of  his  grief  was  due  to  the  stiffness  of 
his  rod  tip  and  a good  case  of  “trout 
fever.”  I could  not  hear  what  he  said 
to  himself  as  he  tied  each  succeeding 
fly  to  the  5X  point,  but  after  losing  the 
last  fly  and  joining  me  on  the  bank  it 
took  some  time  and  several  cigarettes 
before  he  became  coherent. 


The  two  young  ladies  are  Shirley  and  Doris 
•4sh  of  Reading,  who,  according  to  their  dad, 
"would  rather  fish  than  eat.”  They  have  been 
fishing  for  the  past  several  seasons  although 
Shirley  is  only  eight  years  old  and  Doris  is 
just  ten. 

The  holding  quality  of  these  small 
hooks  is  amazing.  They  will  sink  to 
the  shank  and  do  not  work  loose  as 
readily  as  hooks  of  a larger  size.  A 
pair  of  tweezers  is  almost  a necessity 
when  it  comes  to  removing  the  flies, 
especially  if  they  are  imbedded  in  a 
trout’s  tongue  as  is  often  the  case. 

If  you  tie  your  own  try  a tail  of  two 
stiff  hackle  fibers  spread  widely  and 
about  three  times  the  body  length  of 
the  fly.  They  seem  to  add  trout  appeal 
and  give  the  fly  better  balance  in  the 
water. 

I have  heard  many  anglers  express 
a doubt  at  the  holding  ability  of  small 
flies.  Their  strength  is  all  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  fine  leaders  necessary  to 
bring  out  the  proper  action.  Have 
taken  some  and  observed  others  take 
heavy  browns  and  never  once  has  any- 
one to  my  knowledge  lost  one  through 
hook  breakage.  The  ability  of  these 
midge  flies  to  find  lodging  even  in  the 
tough  skin  that  lines  the  mouth  of 
large  trout  is  little  short  of  magic.  The 
bringing  of  such  a trout  to  net,  that  is 
something  else  again. 

Pick  your  lightest  rod,  fine  leaders, 
midge  flies  and  fare  forth.  Rub  your 
favorite  rabbit  foot,  kiss  your  lucky 
horse  shoes,  fill  your  fly  book  with 
four-leaf  clovers  and  perform  what- 
ever ceremonies  that  are  necessary  to 
bring  you  into  favor  with  the  blind 
lady  we  know  as  Luck.  Tight  lines! 


Ever  Kissed  a Fish? 

When  asked  by  an  inquisitive  reader  of 
their  advertisement  what  is  this  “shimmery 
Florium”  that  “adds  soft  glow”  to  the  fluor- 
escent lipstick,  Floress,  the  George  W.  Luft 
Co.  (Long  Island  City)  replied  that  it  is  a 
newly  coined  word  describing  a “chemical 
that  creates  an  added  luster  or  sheen,  and 
is  obtained  from  the  scales  of  a certain 
type  of  fish  in  northern  waters.” 
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Experience  on  'the  Pine 

How  the  knowledge  of  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  fish  of  large  streams 

helped  fill  a couple  of  creels. 

By  BOB  McCAFFERTY 


Pine  Creek  certainly  looked  good  to 
us  on  this  Saturday  morning  early  in 
June.  It  was  the  kind  of  day  the  poet 
had  in  mind  when  he  composed  those 
famous  lines — “For  what  is  so  rare  as 
a day  in  June.” 

This  particular  morning  was  very 
clear  and  you  could  see  Tioga  County’s 
mountains  for  several  miles  east  and 
west  along  the  Roosevelt  Highway. 
The  hills  seemed  almost  purple  even 
though  the  trees  had  just  recently 
gotten  their  new  leaves,  and  I envied 
the  speed  of  the  big  black  cloud 
shadows  as  they  stealthily  crept  down 
one  hill  and  up  another. 

On  several  trips  prior  to  this  we 
were  forced  to  fish  smaller  streams 
due  to  high  water,  and  our  arrival  in 
camp  seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  rain 
which  usually  assumed  cloudburst 
proportions  and  made  rivers  of  even 
the  smallest  brooks.  The  air  was  crisp, 
the  sun  just  warm  enough  to  be  com- 
fortable while  wearing  a fishing  coat, 
and  the  creek  was  in  perfect  condition. 

Several  of  the  fellows  had  dropped 
off  the  path  to  take  a position  in  some 
of  the  larger  pools,  but  the  warm  rays 
of  the  sun  must  have  had  about  the 
same  effect  on  me  that  they  have  on 
may  fly  nymphs.  It  urged  me  to  be 
more  active,  more  on  the  offensive. 
The  slower  water  did  not  appeal  to 
me  but  the  riffles  and  fast  water  had 
a promising  appearance.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  big  pool,  just  above  the 
point  where  the  water  broke  into  the 
next  riffle  there  were  several  rocks 
which  broke  the  surface  of  the  pool. 


Pennsylvania’s  Pine  Creek  is  large  water  even 
near  the  head. 


Crossing  cautiously  to  a point 
slightly  down  and  across  stream  from 
the  small  break  caused  by  these  rocks, 
I was  preparing  to  cast  a dry  Royal 
Coachman  Bi-Visible  to  this  broken 
water  when  a rising  fish  caught  my 
eye.  Stripping  a little  more  line  from 
the  reel,  I lengthened  the  cast  slightly 
and  dropped  the  fly  in  the  heaviest 
flow.  It  floated  about  two  feet  and  was 
then  taken  solidly  by  a Brookie  about 
ten  inches  long. 

After  fishing  the  remainder  of  this 
broken  water  without  further  action,  I 
decided  to  fish  up  through  the  big  pool 
to  the  other  fellows.  At  practically 
every  likely  spot  you  could  raise  a fish 
but,  unfortunately,  not  a trout.  Chubs 
and  Fallfish  (WhitefishX  were  surface 
feeding  in  the  exact  positions  where 
one  usually  found  trout.  Arriving 
within  hailing  distance  of  one  of  my 
partners  I called  to  Jack,  “anything 
doing”  “Only  Chubs”  he  answered 
rather  dejectedly. 

A few  minutes  later  I was  by  his 
side  and  suggested  we  go  downstream 
to  the  riffles.  The  experiences  of 
several  years  of  fishing  the  Pine  had 
taught  me  that  often  in  the  morning, 
trout  moved  into  the  heavier  water  up 
against  the  riffles.  When  the  water 
was  warm  it  was  reasonable  to  assume 
they  did  this  to  be  in  water  which  was 
better  aerated,  but  the  water  this 
morning  was  56  degrees.  Neverthe- 
less, I figured  the  riffles  held  the  trout. 

Jack  was  willing  to  try  anything 
I suggested  so  together  we  took  to  the 
path  and  dropped  down  to  the  next 
pool,  stopping  only  to  count  the  nu- 
merous frogs  along  the  'edge  of  the 
stream  and  marvel  at  the  huge  egg 
masses. 

The  water  in  this  pool  is  fairly 
uniform  in  depth  and  the  effect  of 
the  heavy  riffle  is  felt  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  its  length.  Though  the  sur- 
face is  slightly  broken  it  is  no  prob- 
lem to  float  a dry  fly,  particularly  if 
it  is  well  hackled. 

We  took  positions  about  ten  yards 
apart  and  began  fishing  by  casting  di- 
rectly across  stream  or  slightly  up.  I 
had  made  only  two  or  three  floats 
when  there  was  a slight  disturbance 
on  the  surface  and  the  fly  disappeared. 
Instinctively  I raised  the  rod  tip  and 
felt  the  weight  of  a nice  fish.  In  a mo- 
ment I had  him  in  the  slower  water 
and  was  thinking  of  the  net  when  I 


The  author  and  a very  nice  catch  of  brook 
trout. 


heard  a splash  and  looked  up  in  time 
to  see  Jack  set  the  hook  in  another  i 
fish.  In  a few  moments  he  yelled — i 
“Brown,  about  a foot  long.” 

By  this  time  I had  dried  my  Bi-  j 
Visible  and  was  again  fishing  the 
heavy  water.  After  about  eight  floats  ' 
I spotted  a rise  slightly  above  the  ^ 
point  I had  been  fishing.  Moving  up- 
stream about  six  feet  I was  preparing 
to  cast  over  this  fish  when  I heard  a 
splash  and  Jack  exclaimed — “Ooh 
man,  did  you  see  that  fellow?”  With-  ! 
out  turning  I asked  him  if  he  raised  : 
the  fish  and  he  replied  that  he  had  i 
but  thought  he  hadn’t  touched  him. 

A little  later  he  retracted  the  latter 
part  of  his  statement  as  the  fish  would  ' 
not  come  up  again.  During  this  con- 
versation I dropped  the  fly  slightly 
above  the  fish  I saw  come  up,  and  on 
the  second  cast  hooked  into  a Rainbow 
a little  better  than  twelve  inches.  This 
heavy  fellow  made  three  beautiful 
aerial  attempts  to  free  himself  but  a 
little  coaxing  with  my  nine  foot  rod 
soon  won  the  fight  and  we  added 
another  point  saver  for  the  fish  hungry  i 
gang. 

This  riffle  is  very  heavy  or  deep  and  ^ 
the  stream  at  this  point  is  wide  which 
enables  one  to  fish  it  cross  stream. 
This  method  of  fishing  dry  is  a bit 
awkward  in  heavy  water,  as  the  fast 
flow  and  varying  current  speeds  will 
quickly  cause  drag,  although  this  may  i 
not  be  too  detrimental  in  water  of  ■ 
this  kind.  Casting  in  the  orthodox  i 
manner  of  up  or  up  and  slightly  across 
was  out  of  the  question  because  the  I 
depth  of  the  riffle  precluded  any  pos- 
sibility of  wading.  This  had  its  ad- 
vantage though,  as  we  later  learned.  , 
We  would  fish  the  length  of  the  riffle 
starting  at  the  three-quarter  mark  and 
fish  to  the  head  of  the  pool  or  up  to  i 
the  point  where  we  could  no  longer  i 
keep  the  fly  floating,  then  return  and 
fish  it  up  again.  This  was  only  possible  ; 
because  we  were  fishing  across  cur- 
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rent  and  thereby  not  annoying  the 
fish  as  we  proceeded  upstream. 

Our  catch  for  this  one  riffle  was  6 
trout  measuring  from  ten  to  a little 
more  than  twelve  inches.  In  addition 
we  had  missed  several  and  lost  one 
or  two.  Then,  to  satisfy  my  ciiriosity, 
we  dropped  down  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  pool  and  worked  over  it  thor- 
oughly. The  results  were  numerous 
jchubs,  fallfish,  and  small  bass.  This 
|had  always  been  my  experience  in 
midseason  angling  on  Pine  Creek. 

During  the  later  afternoon  and 
through  the  evening,  especially  when 
ithere  was  at  least  a fair  quantity  of 
flies  on  the  water,  trout  could  be  seen 
working  the  full  length  of  a pool  or 
riffle  and  some  of  Pine  Creek’s  pools 
are  long.  These  same  waters  during 
the  morning  fishing  hours  invariably 
produce  only  chubs,  etc.,  except  in  the 
heavier  part  of  the  riffle. 

There  are  several  theories  advanced 
for  this — the  most  logical  being  that 
by  morning  the  food  supply  in  the 
form  of  floating  insects  or  those  drift- 
ing slightly  under  the  surface,  has 
been  seriously  depleted  by  feeding 
fish  and  other  natural  causes.  The 
reason  is  not  of  prime  importance  to 
the  average  angler.  It  is  far  more 
important  for  the  fisherman  to  learn 
land  remember  these  things  which  will 
! subsequently  prevent  him  from  wast- 
ing many  irreplaceable  fishing  hours. 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  risen  very 
high  and  it  became  natural  to  seek 
shade.  A half  hour  spent  on  another 
riffle  convinced  us  that  the  trout  had 
also  noticed  the  heat  and  were  reluc- 
tant to  feed  freely.  About  the  time 
I thought  about  it.  Jack  suggested  we 
hunt  the  other  fellows  and  drive  to 
town  for  food,  as  we  had  foolishly  left 
camp  without  lunch.  The  pangs  of 
hunger  must  have  hit  us  all  about 
the  same  time  as  we  all  arrived  at 
the  car  within  a period  of  ten  minutes. 

After  a warm  meal  and  an  earned 
snooze,  all  of  us  were  prepared  for  the 
evening  fishing  and  we  returned  to 
the  same  section.  For  the  want  of 
something  better  to  use,  I tied  on  a 
dry  fly  although  I had  not  seen  any  fish 
rising.  About  ten  minutes  of  that  was 
sufficient.  My  only  reward  was  three 
rises  from  minnows  and  I began  to 
think  that  it  was  too  early  to  begin 
the  evening  fishing.  This  Daylight 
Saving  time  has  us  spoiled  and  we  are 
prone  to  fish  rather  by  the  clock  than 
by  the  daylight  and  weather. 

There  was  absolutely  no  surface 
action  and  I felt  that  if  any  trout  were 
to  be  caught  it  would  have  to  be  done 
on  under  surface  flies.  My  choice  was 
a No.  10  Black  Ant  as  this  fly  is  taken 
readily  when  trout  are  feeding  on 
nymphs  which  are  active  prior  to 
hatching.  The  next  pool  downstream 


was  selected  as  the  choice  of  new 
water  seems  to  add  more  incentive,  at 
least  that  is  my  personal  reaction.  The 
water  above  the  next  pool  is  extremely 
shallow  and  the  stream  very  wide. 

There  are  only  two  or  three  spots 
suitable  for  fish  in  this  riffle  as  we 
learned  from  later  examination.  This 
section  was  worked  rather  quickly  to 
get  to  the  nicer  water  at  the  head  of 
the  pool.  Here  the  stream  becomes 
narrow  again  and  the  heavy  current  of 
the  pool  is  ideal.  The  water  averages 
between  three  or  four  feet  at  normal 
mid-season  flow  and  there  are  two 
good  currents  in  addition  to  the  main 
one  which  is  located  practically  in  the 
center  of  the  stream.  I got  between 
(Turn  to  Page  22) 


Photo  of  a large  3 pound  bronze-back  which 
this  different  or  odd  lure  took,  along  with 
hundreds  of  other  old  and  wise  lunkers. 


Lord  Baltimore  pattern,  but  yellow 
marabou  can  be  used  with  no  apparent 
change  in  its  effectiveness. 

The  type  of  blade  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  different  affect  on  its  dead- 
liness on  game  fish.  An  oval  Indianna, 
Colorado,  Willow  leaf,  or  Slim  Eli,  or 
a fluted  spinner  blade  can  be  among 
the  many  tails  to  choose  from. 

The  size  of  the  blade  does  not 
necessarily  need  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  hook  or  streamer.  Even  a varia- 
tion in  this  tends  to  give  a variety 
which  may  be  better  under  certain 
conditions.  In  case  of  tinted  water  a 
larger  spinner  blade  causes  more  re- 
flection, so  it  will  be  seen  at  a greater 
distance  in  the  water. 

It’s  best  to  have  a few  assorted 
metals:  gold,  silver  or  nickel,  brass, 
copper,  and  pearl  as  tails.  In  lake 
fishing  where  there  are  “shiners,” 
perhaps  a gold  flicker  tail  would  be 
best  to  imitate  closer  that  kind  of 
minnow. 

It  could  lead  to  a lengthy  discussion 
on  the  method  best  suited  in  present- 
ing this  new  combination  to  the  fish. 
The  lures  can  be  made  small  enough 
for  the  fly  rod,  and  is  a deadly  lure 
in  this  size. 

The  size  of  the  spinner  or  hook 


and  spinner  blade  can  be  greatly 
increased  so  as  to  be  heavy  enough 
to  cast  with  the  conventional  casting 
rod  or  trolled.  Weight  can  be  added 
by  means  of  lead  shot  or  rap-around 
lead,  to  attain  greater  depth  in  the 
water.  And  lastly,  it  can  be  used  with 
tremendous  success  on  the  spinning 
rod. 

This  combination  does,  in  a logical 
chain  of  thought,  explain  why  in  real 
life,  minnows  dart  about  after  a minia- 
ture or  minute  water  insect  or  fly, 
and  why  they  may  even  forget  all 
caution  and  dart  after  the  morsel  of 
food,  even  to  the  edges  of  a pool, 
where  they  know  large  cannibalistic 
fish  are  lurking  and  which  can  only 
lead  to  certain  death.  If  this  be  true, 
then  the  wise  old  lunkers  are  generally 
unsuspicious  when  a live  minnow  or 
imitation  darts  past  them. 

In  many  instances  this  proved  to  be 
the  lure  that  caused  a number  of  nice 
fish  to  be  put  into  the  creel,  when  all 
other  artificials  failed  to  produce. 

I recall  one  day  on  the  hard  fished 
waters  of  the  Huntington  Creek,  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania,  during  the  bass 
season.  The  water  was  low  and  clear 
from  the  lack  of  rain,  and  the  bass  and 
pickerel  were  extremely  shy.  Using 
a fly  rod,  I cast  streamers,  spinners, 
spoons,  and  miniature  plugs  frantically, 
but  the  luck  all  morning  was  nil.  Not 
one  bass  or  pike  seemed  interested  in 
any  of  my  offering,  as  could  be  noted 
in  the  clear  water.  It  just  seemed  to 
be  an  off  day. 

Somehow,  this  “fly  before  spinner” 
combination,  of  which  I had  several 
made  up,  escaped  my  thoughts,  until 
I was  rummaging  through  my  lure  as- 
sortment, trying  to  find  a last  resort. 
As  soon  as  I found  them,  it  struck  me 
as  being  odd  that  I failed  in  thinking 
of  them  before.  I attached  one  of  the 
marabou  streamers  with  a flicker  tail, 
and  began  casting  to  the  far  side  of 
the  creek. 

The  first  cast,  after  retrieving  some 
five  or  six  feet  netted  a savage  strike 
and  resulted  in  a hard  battle  and 
landed  a two  pound  small  mouth  bass. 
Indeed,  after  experiencing  a lull  in 
angling  as  the  morning  was  spent,  and 
then  snagging  a fine  bass,  it  was  all 
the  pep  or  stimulant  needed. 

Pocket  after  pocket  yielded  a bass 
or  pickerel,  most  of  which  were  re- 
leased. It  proved  to  be  dynamite  in 
the  water,  and  has  been  a constant 
lurer,  until  now,  it  was  decided  that 
my  tackle  box  would  contain  these,  if 
nothing  else. 

Kenneth  knew  that  evening  when  ^ 
yelled,  “Marabou  Flickers,”  that  the 
success  of  that  evening  was  not  a 
matter  of  a stroke  of  luck,  but  due  to 
this  deadly  fly  before  spinner  com- 
bination— ^flicker  tails! 
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EXPERIENCE  ON  THE  PINE 

(From  Page  20) 

the  main  one  and  the  one  on  my  right 
facing  downstream,  and  began  fishing 
both,  as  I moved  slowly  downstream. 
The  riffle  was  naturally  very  heavy  at 
the  head  and  did  not  look  as  though  it 
would  produce  anything  of  size,  but 
immediately  below  it  was  very  promis- 
ing. As  I stood  there  dragging  the 
Ant  across  the  current,  a fair  fish  came 
up  just  a little  beyond  good  casting 
distance.  Note  the  phrase,  “good 
casting  distance.”  It  would  have  been 
possible  to  cast  to  the  fish  but  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  that  too  many 
strikes  are  missed  in  long  line  fishing. 
There  are  instances  where  a long  cast 
must  be  made,  but  when  a careful  ap- 
proach eliminates  the  necessity  of  a 
long  cast,  the  approach  is  the  safer 
of  the  two.  This  fish  had  raised  three 
times  before  I worked  into  the  position 
from  which  I could  cast  to  it.  In  the 
meantime,  another  fish  had  broken  the 
surface  in  a position  about  fifteen  feet 
further  downstream.  Both  these  trout 
seemed  to  be  taking  something  float- 
ing on  or  near  the  surface.  My  opinion 
is  that  they  were  feeding  on  some- 
thing just  under  the  surface  as  they 
would  come  to  the  top,  show  part  of 


Mrs.  Joseph  Johnen,  of  McDonald,  with  a 
string  of  fish  she  and  Mr.  Johnen  caught  one 
day  the  past  season  from  French  Creek.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Johnen  have  visited  French  Creek  for 
a week  each  year  for  the  past  twenty  years.  The 
smile  may  be  a clue  as  to  who  caught  the 
largest  fish  of  the  string. 


their  back  and  tail,  twist  slightly  and 
then  submerge. 

The  Ant,  being  a type  of  wet  fly, 
seemed  to  be  just  the  thing.  The  first 
cast  carried  the  fly  across  the  point 
where  the  first  trout  was  feeding  and 
I felt  a faint  pull  on  the  rod  tip.  We 
didn’t  connect  that  time,  but  on  the 
next  cast  made  immediately  and  at 
the  same  spot,  the  fish  took  solidly 
and  in  a moment  I knew  I had  hooked 
a Rainbow.  Up  to  this  time  I was 
not  aware  of  the  storm  which  was  ap- 
proaching, as  I thought  the  thunder 
I heard  was  coming  from  the  storm 
which  had  been  passing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ridge  to  the  north. 

After  netting  the  trout,  a plump  one 
of  a little  more  than  a foot,  a quick 
but  careful  study  of  the  weather  con- 
ditions advised  me  to  seek  shelter  and 
the  nearest  building  was  about  500 
yards  distant. 

Jupiter  Pluvius  unknowingly  took 
some  unkind  language  as  we  clam- 
bered out  of  the  stream,  hurried  up 
the  poison  ivy  bordered  path  to  the 
road,  making  the  best  time  possible 
in  waders  and  full  equipment.  We 
were  about  fifty  yards  short  of  the 
sheltered  porch  of  the  small  town 
school  house  when  raindrops,  about 
the  size  of  saucers  it  seemed,  began 
to  send  up  little  clouds  of  dust  re- 
sembling a miniature  artillery  barrage. 
Running  with  full  gear  was  not  too 
easy,  but  we  made  the  porch,  closely 
resembling  half  drowned  cats,  half 
enjoying  and  half  cussing  the  ensuing 
downpour.  Someone  found  a small 
flask  and  insisted  that  a small  portion 
of  its  contents  would  hasten  the  pass- 
ing of  the  storm.  Later  I began  to 
realize  it  was  just  an  entree  into  my 
fly  boxes  as  a few  choice  flies,  repre- 
senting several  hours  toil,  found  a new 
home  among  the  other  fellows’  equip- 
ment. 

In  due  time  the  storm  had  passed 
and  the  rainfall  didn’t  seem  excessive. 
The  second  feeding  fish  kept  bobbing 
up  in  the  back  of  my  noggin  and 
naturally  I again  headed  for  the  spot 
I left  prior  to  the  storm.  Still  using 
the  ant,  I fished  about  two-thirds  of 
the  riffle  after  suggesting  spots  to  the 
others  in  the  group.  The  net  results 
of  my  efforts  were  nil,  but  trout  were 
jumping — not  just  feeding — ^^all  over 
the  place.  The  best  I could  do  was 
to  feel  a few,  very  faint  tugs. 

Although  one  could  not  see  very 
many  flies  on  the  surface,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  fish  were  surface  feed- 
ing, probably  on  bugs,  foreign  to  the 
stream,  washed  there  by  the  recent 
storm. 

Hurriedly  I changed  reel  and  line 
and  tied  on  the  faithful  Royal  Bi 
Visible.  After  a few  casts  during 
which  I saw  no  less  than  a dozen  nice 




A real  old  timer,  Asa  B.  Quimby  of  Shingle- 
house,  who  is  87  years  old  and  still  pulling  out 
nice  ones  as  the  picture  proves.  The  fish  is  a 
brown  trout  which  was  20>4  inches  in  length 
and  weighed  3^  pounds.  To  Mr.  Quimby  we 
wish  many  more  years  with  many  more  nice 
fish. 


trout  rising,  I hooked  a brown  of 
eleven  inches.  A few  moments  later 
a Rainbow  of  about  fourteen  inches 
mistook  my  offering  for  the  real  thing, 
and,  except  for  my  desire  to  net  him 
before  he  was  ready,  to  get  on  to  a 
nicer  fish  I had  located  a little  earlier, 
he  too  would  have  been  destined  for 
the  frying  pan. 

When  trout  are  rising  with  such 
frequency  it  is  not  too  tough  to  lose 
an  occasional  fish,  especially  when  one 
is  guilty  of  “horsing”  them,  and  the 
trout  is  just  average.  Quickly  drying 
the  fly  and  dressing  it  again,  several 
floats  were  made  over  the  one  I as- 
sumed to  be  the  good  one  located 
earlier.  On  the  sixth  float  he  came 
out  of  the  water  in  true  rainbow 
fashion  and  took  the  fly  going  down. 
I was  elated  only  momentarily,  for 
when  I raised  the  rod  tip  his  weight 
was  felt  only  for  a fraction  of  a second. 
The  hook  had  scraped  him  and  the  one 
fish  I had  worked  to  get  was  done  for 
the  evening. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  rising  fish 
while  you  are  watching  your  own  fly 
and  I had  noticed  a trout  about  four 
feet  below  the  one  just  missed.  After 
drying  the  fly  again  I placed  several 
casts  over  the  fish.  It  was  a half- 
hearted attempt  as  I felt  that  anything 
(Turn  to  Page  24) 
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The  beauty  of  the  stream,  the  feel  of  a good  trout  on  a light  rod.  Could  any  man  forget. 


i TROUTING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

(From  Page  5) 

just  above  flat  water,  and  be  called 
for  in  four  hours.  My  friends  left  me 
without  any  encouragement.  But  the 
stream  was  lovely,  and  later  there  was 
an  interesting  batch  of  May  flies.  I 
fished  for  a mile  or  so  without  a sign 
of  a trout,  and  was  getting  too  close 
to  the  C.C.C.  Camp  for  my  peace  of 
mind.  I came  to  a long,  deep  pool, 
with  a nice  overhanging  boulder,  de- 
cided to  give  it  a good  workout,  I 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  pool,  located 
the  trees  behind  me,  and  got  busy. 

It  was  a long  cast — for  me — to  the 
big  rock.  I put  on  a fresh,  dry,  yellow 
hi- visible.  My  little  four  ounce  rod, 
and  the  Ashaway  double  tapered  line, 
and  what  little  skill  I had  recently 
iacquired,  finally  got  the  fly  above  and 
close  to  the  boulder  and  on  the  edge 
of  the  current. 

When  it  was  about  in  the  right  place 
:for  a strike,  and  moving  slowly,  I 
I thought  I saw  a shadow  under  it.  I 
decided  it  was  my  imagination  as  I 
had  yet  to  see  a sign  of  a trout.  When 
;the  fly  had  traversed  the  pool  in  good 
style  I slowly  recovered  it,  and  after 
■several  false  casts,  I again  shot  the  fly 
to  the  head  of  the  pool,  but  about  a 
foot  closer  to  the  big  boulder.  WHAM. 

I did  not  see  the  trout  when  he 
struck,  I just  saw  the  commotion,  for 
he  just  sucked  it  in  and  under.  I was 
sure  it  was  a brown,  and  it  was.  He 
made  a rush  for  the  foot  of  the  pool 
where  I stood;  there  was  a fallen  tree 
in  the  pool  below,  and  I could  not  let 
him  pass.  So  I stripped  in  my  line  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  which  was  not  fast 
enough,  and  when  he  got  to  me  I 
kicked  at  him;  fortunately  this  turned 
him  and  he  made  a run  to  the  head 
of  the  pool.  After  considerable  tug- 
ging there,  he  found  a bar  of  silt  and 
mud  and  bored  down  into  it,  head  first. 


I could  not  get  him  out,  neither  could 
he  dislodge  the  fly  by  these  tactics. 
So  I walked  towards  him,  recovering 
my  line  as  I went,  touched  him  with 
my  boot  toe,  and  out  he  came  and 
raced  again  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
pool,  and  me  after  him. 

If  the  fish  had  had  enough  strength 
left  at  this  point  to  have  gone  down 
through  the  rapid  water  to  the  pool 
below,  I would  have  lost  him.  And  I 
wanted  that  trout.  But  I turned  him 
in  time  and  finally  beached  him.  I 
was  also  exhausted  by  then,  and  my 
line  was  wrapped  around  my  feet;  so 
I just  sat  on  the  hopping  fish,  and  he 
was  mine.  Too  big  for  the  basket  but 
I did  not  throw  him  away.  When  my 
friends  picked  me  up  later,  sitting  on 
the  side  of  the  road  with  a discon- 
solate look,  but  inwardly  a contented 
man,  they  did  not  even  have  the 
courtesy  to  ask  me  what  luck.  They 
were  certain  I had  caught  nothing. 
And  I nearly  had  for  my  prize  was 
the  only  trout  I saw. 

I threw  my  empty  creel  in  the  back 
of  the  auto,  and  crawled  in  after  it, 
for  I was  tired  and  thirsty.  Not  a 


word  was  said  about  fish  until  we 
were  in  camp,  when  I pulled  the 
brown  trout  out  of  my  fishing  jacket 
pocket  and  laid  it  on  the  table  for 
all  to  behold.  A bomb  would  have 
created  less  commotion.  When  order 
was  restored  out  came  a bottle  and 
the  “pause  that  refreshes”  . . . and 
my  tale  was  told. 

It  is  said  that  history  repeats, 
anglers  certainly  believe  it — at  least 
one  does,  for  he  plans  to  visit  Pennyl- 
vania  again  some  time,  and  shoot  a 
dry  fly  across  some  silver  pool,  and 
catch  another  brownie. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

Janxiary  15,  1948. 

Gentlemen: 

The  fishing  in  French  Creek  was  excep- 
tionally good  this  year — especially  for  wall- 
eyes and  small  mouth  bass.  I estimate  that 
100  to  125  walleyes  were  taken  from  French 
Creek  within  two  miles  of  Cambridge 
Springs.  The  walleyes  seemed  to  be  real 
husky  ones,  I personally  caught  19  during 
the  season,  the  biggest  of  which  weighed 
9%  pounds.  This  fish  was  30  inches  long 
and  18%  inches  in  girth.  I have  caught 
walleyes  in  Canada  that  averaged  between 
4 and  5 poimds  for  a 30  inch  fish  so  we  can 
be  quite  proud  of  our  Pennsylvania  wall- 
eyes. During  the  last  three  years  I have 
averaged  about  25  good  small  mouths  a year 
from  French  Creek,  although  to  my  knowl- 
edge this  creek  has  not  been  stocked  with 
small  mouths  in  this  vicinity  for  quite  a few 
years.  I caught  one  muskie  that  weighed 
12  pounds  and  know  of  several  others  being 
taken. 

Yours  for  better  fishing, 
George  Wilmoth. 

P.  S.  Doctor  T.  J.  Coulter,  veteran  Cam- 
bridge Springs  angler  took  about  25  wall- 
eyes last  season  from  French  Creek,  three 
9 poimders  heading  the  catch. 


The  camp  on  Sidling  Hill  near  Breezewood. 
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EXPERIENCE  ON  THE  PINE 

(From  Page  22) 

now  would  be  an  anticlimax.  I was 
jolted  out  of  this  mental  condition  as 
a beautifully  colored,  plump  rainbow 
of  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  exploded 
from  the  water,  re-entered  it  again 
taking  the  fly  going  straight  away 
across  the  current. 

It  was  a wonderful  feeling  to  feel 
that  weight  but  my  joy  was  short- 
lived. The  fish  was  taking  line  di- 
rectly from  the  reel  which  was  free 
running,  but  after  crossing  to  the  far 
side  of  the  stream  he  turned  at  right 
angle  and  evidently  snubbed  the 
leader  around  a boulder,  and  the 
strain  was  too  great  for  the  4X  tippet. 

This  was  nearly  too  much  for  me, 
but  the  trout  were  still  jumping  every- 
where so  I hurriedly  disposed  of  the 
3X  and  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  4X  tippet,  tied  on  another  dry  and 
began  false  casting.  I gasped  as  I 
looked  for  a place  to  float  the  fly.  There 
wasn’t  a single  spot  in  that  riffle  famil- 
iar to  me  and  sub-consciously  I was 
aware  of  the  additional  pressure 
against  the  front  of  my  waders.  Look- 
ing at  the  shore  where  I had  changed 
reels  just  a short  time  before,  I couldn’t 
see  the  spot  on  which  I had  been 
standing.  “Is  this  river  coming  up?”  I 
yelled  to  the  others  in  a voice  I’m  sure 
revealed  my  fright.  The  answer  to  my 
question  came  from  Jack  in  the  form 
of  a shrill  yell.  We  looked  just  in  time 


This  very  nice  walleye  was  caught  by  John  J. 
Keller  of  Allentown,  from  the  Delaware  River 
above  Bushkill  last  August.  Mr.  Keller,  who  is 
holding  the  fish,  says  the  length  was  29  inches 
and  weighed  8 pounds.  He  is  also  a trout  fish- 
erman with  a notable  record  having  caught  over 
300  trout  the  past  season.  All  but  a very  few 
were  returned  to  the  streams  unharmed. 


to  see  him  doing  an  excellent  imitation 
of  an  Indian  ceremonial  dance,  and  my 
first  thought  was  that  he  was  jumping 
rings  around  a swimming  rattler.  Then 
we  saw  him  push  a railroad  tie  out  into 
the  current  and  later  he  told  us  that 
the  high  water  had  carried  it  down- 
stream to  him  and  hit  him  a glancing 
blow  from  the  side  when  he  wasn’t 
looking.  He  only  tips  the  scale  at  135 
and  a little  harder  blow  would  have 
sent  him  sprawling  into  the  heavy  cur- 
rent which  now  began  to  look  like  bod- 
ing cocoa.  There  was  no  longer  any 
sign  of  fish  moving  and  there  was  no 
doubt  in  our  minds  that  the  Ashing  for 
the  day  was  flnished. 

There  was  a definite  lesson  to  be 


learned  from  our  day’s  angling  and  we 
discussed  it  as  we  returned  to  camp. 
On  this  and  several  other  large  streams 
we  have  Ashed,  practically  all  the  good 
morning  Ashing  in  mid  and  late  season 
is  to  be  had  in  the  heavier  part  of  the 
current  at  the  head  of  the  pools.  In 
the  evening  trout  can  often  be  found 
all  over  these  same  pools.  Knowing 
these  things  about  the  stream  you  are 
Ashing  often  means  the  difference  be- 
tween good  or  excellent  and  poor  or 
mediocre  results.  It  has  been  said  that 
an  expert  angler  is  one  who  can  take 
fish  on  water  which  is  strange  to  him. 
Experiences  similar  to  the  above,  if 
remembered,  will  help  you  attain  that 
expertness. 


*//te 

By  DICK  FORTNEY 


Fly  Rods  in  Modest  Price  Brackets, 
$10  and  $12.50,  Expected  to  be 
Plentiful  in  Stores  This  Spring 

For  the  first  time  since  the  war 
years,  modestly  priced  fishing  rods  will 
be  back  in  the  tackle  stores  in  1948. 

Fly  rods  retailing  for  $10  and  $12.50 
are  being  manufactru’ed  again,  and 
while  the  supply  has  not  yet  reached 
pre-war  proportions,  dealers  are  able 
to  get  enough  of  the  instruments  to 
have  some  expectation  of  filling  the 
demands  of  their  customers. 

Further,  examination  of  samples  of 
those  low-priced  rods  has  convinced 
dealers  and  anglers  alike  that  the  rods 
are  worth  the  price  asked  for  them. 

There  wfll  be  a wider  selection,  this 
spring,  of  rods  in  the  higher  priced 
brackets  also.  The  prospect  is  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  purchase  those  so- 
called  glass  fly  rods  which  the  dealers 
were  able  to  exhibit  during  the  latter 
half  of  1947. 

These'  glass  rods,  though,  still  are 
strictly  luxury  items.  The  best  of  them 
costs  around  $60,  which  is  quite  a bit 
more  than  the  average  angler  is  will- 
ing to  invest  in  a rod. 

For  all  of  that,  however,  dealers  re- 
port that  quite  a number  of  orders  are 
being  placed  for  these  implements. 

The  scarcity  of  genuine  Tonkin  bam- 
boo, from  the  Orient,  was  to  blame  for 
the  shortage  of  fishing  rods  during  and 
immediately  after  the  war.  There  was 
a limited  supply  of  good  bamboo  on 
hand  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  it 
was  only  natural  that  manufacturers 
would  reserve  this  material  for  their 
higher  priced  products. 

The  shortage  of  Tonkin  continued 
for  a time  after  the  war,  but  appar- 
ently enough  now  is  available  that  the 


cheaper  grades  of  rods  also  can  be 
manufactured.  Several  rods  in  the 
low  price  class  examined  by  this  writer 
bore  the  “Tonkin”  label  on  the  handles. 

What  is  more,  a number  of  the  $10 
and  $12.50  rods  were  supplied  with  an 
extra  tip. 

It  seems  that  the  1948  rods  in  the 
$10  class  are  improved  over  the  rods 
that  sold  for  that  same  figure  before 
the  war.  They  are  neither  extremely 
light  nor  unduly  heavy,  which  indi- 
cates that  they  should  serve  very  well 
the  angler  who  likes  to  fish  for  both 
trout  and  bass  and  who  wishes  a rod 
that  he  can  use  for  both. 

To  all  appearances  the  construction 
is  good.  Guides  are  of  good  quality, 
and  the  wrapping  and  finish  of  the 
rods  is  carefully  done.  Plastic  reels 
seats  on  some  of  them  serve  to  reduce 
weight. 

Further,  the  cheaper  rods  bear  the 
names  and  trade-marks  of  well-known 
manufacturers.  That  in  itself  is  a guar- 
anty that  the  buyer  will  get  his 
money’s  worth.  For  no  good  rod 
maker  will  permit  an  inferior  product 
to  carry  his  name.  That  would  be  bad 
for  business. 

During  the  war  years  and  for  a time 
after  the  war  dealers  were  rather  re- 
stricted in  the  variety  of  even  the  rods 
that  are  higher  priced.  But  when 
spring  rolls  around  there  will  be  a 
wider  price  range  and  selection  of 
weight  and  action  in  fly  rods  selling 
for  $15  on  up. 

Reels  and  lines  of  all  kinds,  even 
high-precision  casting  reels,  also  prom- 
ise to  be  in  good  supply  by  the  time 
the  anglers  will  be  flocking  into  the 
sporting  goods  stores  to  replenish  their 
tackle. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
BOARD  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS 

CALENDAR  YEAR  1947 


BALANCE — Janiiary  1,  1947 


Cash  $610,217.07 

U.  S.  Treasury  Certificates  128,000.00 


$738,217.07 

RECEIPTS— 1947 

Resident  Fishing  Licenses  $870,858.70 

Non  Resident  Fishing  Licenses  45,982.80 

Tourist’s  Fishing  Licenses  11,746.30 

Motor  Boat  Licenses  27,558.25 

Eel  Chute  Licenses  285.00 

Lake  Erie  Licenses  2,320.00 

Commercial  Hatchery  Licenses  1,100.00 

Fish  Law  Fines  16,537.83 

Motor  Boat  Fines  930.00 

Contributions  for  Restocking  Streams  17,700.00 

Sale  of  Publications  6,081.05 

Sale  of  Unserviceable  Property  349.20 

Interest  5,152.71 

Refunds  not  Credited  to  Allocation  51.10 

Miscellaneous  212.26 

$1,006,865.20 


Total  Funds  Available  $1,745,082.27 

EXPENDITURES— 1947 

Administration: 

Salaries  25,601.75 

Wages  2,671.46 

Printing,  Binding  & Stationery  8,747.04 

Materials  & Supplies  355.93 

Traveling  Expenses  2,879.99 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  & Repairs  789.07 

Freight,  Express  & Cartage  53.02 

Postage  1,716.00 

Telephone  & Telegraph  1,654.49 

Contracted  Repairs  182.68 

Rent  of  Real  Estate  27.59 

Rent  of  Equipment  11.34 

Insurance,  Surety  & Fidelity  Bonds  240.07 

Other  Maintenance  Services  & Exp>enses  . . 126.07 

Equipment  & Machinery  1,518.82 


Total  $46,575.32 

Warden  Service: 

Salaries  $94,754.50 

Wages  11,643.11 

Printing,  Binding  & Stationery  114.11 

Materials  & Supplies  1,517.95 

Traveling  Expenses  67,962.76 

Telephone  & Telegraph  3,030.30 

Contracted  Repairs  8.00 

Rent  of  Equipment  215.20 

Insurance,  Surety  & Fidelity  Bonds  922.81 

Equipment  & Machinery  3,502.34 


Total  $183,671.08 


Field  Service: 


Hatching  Service: 

Salaries  $164,968.00 

Wages  111,668.96 

Printing,  Binding  & Stationery  796.38 

Food  & Forage  312,224.63 

Materials  & Supplies  34,881.28 

Traveling  Expenses  7,649.42 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  & Repairs  24,474.80 

Freight,  Express  & Cartage  132.04 

Postage  786.40 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  1,830.10 

Light,  Heat,  Power,  Water,  Sewage  & Fuel  22,631.15 

Contracted  Repairs  1,563.12 

Rent  of  Real  Estate  1,258.00 

Rent  of  Equipment  704.38 

Insurance,  Surety  and  Fidelity  Bonds  2,232.65 

Motor  Vehicles  44,431.50 

Equipment  and  Machinery  10,840.05 


$743,072.86 

Plus — Stores  Account  5,745.43 


Total  $748,818.29 

Education  and  Publicity: 

Salaries  $2,700.25 

Wages  1,877.65 

Fees  2,955.00 

Printing,  Binding  and  Stationery  13,948.89 

Materials  and  Supplies  392.09 

Traveling  Expenses  397.42 

Postage  500.00 

Contracted  Repairs  86.57 

Rent  of  Real  Estate  165.00 

Insurance,  Surety  and  Fidelity  Bonds 19.58 

Other  Maintenance  Services  and  Expenses  6.27 


Total  $23,048.72 

Research: 

Salaries  $9,321.00 

Wages  5,551.59 

Printing,  Binding  and  Stationery  310.77 

Materials  and  Supplies  4,364.56 

Traveling  Expenses  2,749.01 

Contracted  Repairs  70.37 

Insurance,  Surety  and  Fidelity  Bonds 56.09 

Equipment  and  Machinery  3,211.95 

Subsidies,  Grants,  Etc 250.00 


Total  $25,885.34 

Construction  (Pymatuning  Sanctuary)  : 

Wages  $5,152.61 

Materials  EUid  Supplies  1,573.67 

Auto  Supplies  and  Repairs  525.68 

Contracted  Repairs  11.00 


Total  $7,262.96 

Boat  Patrol  Service: 

Materials  and  Supplies  $12.93 


Salaries  12,931.00 

Wages  20,071.89 

Fees  15.00 

Printing,  Binding  & Stationery 379.91 

Materials  & Supplies  1,315.01 

Traveling  Expenses  4,365.82 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  & Repairs  295.91 

Freight,  Express  & Cartage  180.21 

Telephone  & Telegraph  1,543.48 

Contracted  Repairs  676.28 

Rent  of  Equipment  106.10 

Insurance,  Surety  & Fidelity  Bonds  194.45 

Motor  Vehicles  8,093.52 

Equipment  & Machinery  6,322.89 


$56,491.47 


Total  $12.93 

By  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Revenue 

(Bureau  of  Miscellaneous  Licenses)  $59,418.71 

By  Department  of  State 

(State  Employes  Retirement  Board)  10,537.50 

Refunds  and  Repayments  of  Receipts  15.00 

$1,161,737.32 


BALANCE— December  31,  1947  *$583,344.95 

* $474,344.95  Cash 

109,000.00  U.  S.  Treasury  Certificates 


$583,344.95 

During  the  calendar  year  1947,  $19,000.00  U.  S.  Treasury  Certifi- 
cates were  redeemed. 
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Conservation-America's  Most  Basic  Problem 

By  Hon.  Franklin  H.  Lichtenwalter 

CONSERVATION  is  America's  Most  Basic  Problem.  In  fact, 

I am  willing  to  reach  out  farther.  In  my  judgment,  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world  depends  upon  the  success  in  which  we  handle 
the  job  of  Oonservation  in  this  state  and  country.  Oonservation 
is  not  only  an  all-important  domestic  consideration;  it  is  also  a 
matter  of  vital  international  significance.  It  has  been  said  and 
quite  rightly  so — ”.  . . our  foreign  policy  has  entered  the 

American  home  and  taken  a seat  at  the  family  table." 

The  world  is  sick  today — very  sick.  It  has  reached  the  most 
critical  point  in  all  history.  One  only  needs  to  read  the  headiines 
in  any  newspaper  or  listen  to  the  radio  to  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion. Hunger,  poverty,  strife,  despair,  human  misery  and  death 
are  rampant. 

Most  of  the  globe's  ills  can  be  traced  to  one  major  cause — 
man’s  inhumanity  to  man  and  his  arrogant  disrespect  of  the  sim- 
plest of  the  laws  of  nature.  From  time  immeasurable,  regardless 
of  racial  background  or  religious  doctrine,  humans  have  known 
that  their  existence  and  welfare  are  derived  from  the  natural  re- 
sources with  which  they  have  been  surrounded.  And  yet,  until 
most  recently,  nations  have  never  seen  fit  to  use  the  treasures  of 
life  which  nature  bestowed  upon  them  in  a prudent  manner.  At 
the  peak  of  power  and  prime  of  'life  they  always  seem  to  change 
from  plodding  good  Samaritans  to  gluttonous,  irresponsible 
monsters. 

Only  a brief  consideration  of  history  is  required  to  confirm  that 
assertion. 

Consider  first  the  plight  of  Greece.  At  one  time,  Greece  was 
a world  power  with  an  extensive  domain.  But,  it  squandered  its 
resources,  entered  upon  an  era  of  intemperate  living  and  now  lies 
weak  and  exhausted,  a prey  to  the  vultures  who  would  devour  it. 

I need  not  refer  to  other  examples  of  cultures  which  have  reck- 
lessly wasted  their  resources  and  now  lie  dead  and  buried  under 
their  own  debris.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  man  has  left  a terrible 
path  of  ruin  across  the  pages  of  history,  in  Europe,  Asia  ‘Minor, 

North  Africa  and  China. 

Now,  let  us  take  a look  at  the  United  States. 

Today,  it  is  the  youngest  major  nation  in  the  world.  In  its  172 
years  of  existence — which,  in  terms  of  the  span  of  life  of  man,  is 
but  seven  generations  and,  when  measured  by  the  age  of  the 
world,  only  a fleeting  moment — America  has  become  the  most 
progressive,  prosperous  and  powerful  country  on  the  globe.  Its 
rise  to  this  pinnacle  of  supremacy  can  be  attributed  to  two  major 
factors:  First,  the  abundance  and  diversification  of  its  natural  re- 
sources; and  second,  the  excellence  of  its  system  of  Constitutional 
government.  This  combination  of  God-given  assets  and  a gov- 
ernment designed  to  afford  a free  and  full  opportunity  to  its 
people  for  self-improvement  has  made  it  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  become  the  beacon  for  all  humanity. 

The  dominant  question  that  confronts  us  now  is:  How  long  can 
America  continue  to  maintain  its  enviable  position  of  superiority. 

The  answer  hinges,  more  than  anything  else,  upon  how  effectively 
the  United  States  utilizes  its  natural  resources  from  this  point  on, 
and  upon  how  tenaciously  it  clings  to  the  principles  of  government 
which  has  served  it  so  well  through  the  years. 

Gf  our  natural  resources,  aside  from  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
most  important  are  soil,  water  and  minerals.  Upon  these  three 
essentials  hang  the  lives  and  livelihood  of  all  human  beings.  It 
makes  no  difference  where  you  live,  what  your  occupation  is,  who 
your  forefathers  were,  or  who  your  children's  children  will  be,  you 
cannot  sustain  life  and  attain  physical  growth  without  the  prod- 
ucts of  these  three  resources.  Make  no  mistake  about  that! 

At  the  beginning  of  our  national  history  we  were  a republic  of 
approximately  four  million  people.  At  that  time  we  were  in  pos- 


session,  in  what  is  now  continental  United  States,  of  822  million 
acres  of  virgin  forests  and  approximately  460  million  acres  of 
potential  arable  land  with  a cover  averaging  nine  inches  of  rich, 
fertile  top  soil.  Our  streams  sparkled  with  pristine  purity  and 
were  alive  with  fish.  Our  tremendous  store  of  mineral  resources — 
coal,  oil,  iron  ore  and  uranium — had  not  yet  been  unearthed. 

The  passage  of  time  has  altered  this  picture  materially.  The 
amazing  progress  of  this  country  was  on'Iy  made  at  terrific  cost. 
The  price  paid  for  industrial  supremacy,  for  winning  of  wars,  for 
our  efforts  to  establish  a lasting  peace,  'has  been  stupendous. 
Over  the  years  sight  was  virtually  lost  of  the  Importance  of  our 
resources.  So  abundant  were  they  that  they  were  looked  upon  as 
being  inexhaustible  or  forever  permanent.  As  a result — a few 
times  by  necessity,  more  often  through  sheer  Indifference  and 
thoughtlessness — we  have  permitted  vast  forests,  fertile  soils, 
clean  waters,  and  valuable  minerals  to  be  wantonly  wasted,  ruth- 
lessly ruined  and  selfishly  exploited. 

Today,  in  contrast  to  the  four  million  of  yesteryear,  we  have 
145  million  people  in  our  own  country  to  feed  and  sustain,  and 
for  whom  to  provide  a livelihood.  More  than  35  times  as  many 
mouths  to  feed  and  much  less  to  do  it  with!  And,  in  addition, 
we  are  being  asked  to  help  feed,  clothe,  keep  alive  and  rehabili- 
tate 270  million  additional  people  In  16  nations  in  Western 
Europe  during  the  next  tour  years!  And  that  Is  not  the  end  to 
the  prayers  for  succor  from  this  country! 

Can  we  carry  this  present  load  and  shoulder  our  responsibility 
to  future  generations?  The  answer  is  "NO,"  if  we  continue  our 
riotous  extravagance  and  utter  neglect  of  plain  duty.  Now, 
Instead  of  822  million  acres  of  productive  forests  we  have  Jess 
than  100  million  acres.  While  the  area  of  our  arable  'land  has  not 
shrunken,  it  has  lost  much  of  Its  richness.  At  least  one-third  of  its 
top-soil  has  gone  forever  because  of  our  failure  to  protect  it 
properly  from  the  ravages  of  wind,  and  rain,  and  the  greed  of 
man.  Our  streams  not  only  have  become  open  sewers  and  cess- 
pools, but  have  been  exposed  to  violent  fluctuations  of  flow 
ranging  from  destructive  floods  to  breathless  dryness  because  of 
man's  laceration  of  the  forests  and  the  lands  from  which  they  are 
fed. 

Most  of  our  mineral  resources  have  'been  dangerously  depleted. 

In  less  than  200  years  we  have  undone  what  It  took  nature 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years  to  accomplish. 

On  the  basis  of  this  record  of  denuded  forests,  scarred  and 
eroded  soils,  polluted  and  emaciated  streams,  reckless  mining  of 
minerals  and  exploitation  of  gas  and  oil  fields,  destiny  has  written 
the  condemnation:  "Thou  has  been  weighed  In  the  balances  and 
found  wanting." 

What  shaJI  we  do  In  the  face  of  this  condemnation?  Shall  we 
maintain  fierce  and  stubborn  pride  and  deny  the  allegation?  Or 
shall  we  acknowledge  the  fault  and  find  a remedy? 

Shall  we.  In  Ignorance  and  selfishness,  continue  to  permit  un- 
necessary waste  and  destruction  of  our  natural  resources?  Or 
shall  we  admit  our  obligations  and  honor  them? 

Fate  has  flung  the  mantle  of  world  Jeadership  upon  our 
shoulders.  How  sha'II  we  wear  It? 

We  will  only  be  able  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  to  ourselves 
and  posterity  by  making  adequate  provision  NOW  to  embark 
upon  an  immediate  and  aggressive  program  of  conservation.  In 
no  other  way  can  this  nation  continue  to  grow  and  prosper  and, 
In  the  meantime,  help  tide  over  the  destinies  of  others. 

We  are  now  living  upon  the  products  grown  on  about  390  of 
the  total  460  million  acres  of  arable  land  which  can  be  developed 
in  this  country.  This  production  is  only  sufficient  to  provide  the 
necessities  of  life  in  the  form  of  food,  fibre,  clothing,  shelter  and 
basic  requirements  of  Industry  for  a very  little  more  than  our 
present  population. 

Similarly,  we  are  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  'barrel  in  respect 
to  most  of  our  irreplaceable  mineral  resources  which,  today,  are 
the  source  of  a substantial  portion  of  all  things  that  man  uses. 
Curiously,  however,  we  are  witnessing  the  beginnings  of  a new 
era  In  the  development  of  substitutes  for  many  critical  minerals 
and  metals.  Innumerable  chemists  In  many  laboratories  are  en- 


gaged In  the  synthesis  of  plastics  and  the  adaptation  of  artificial 
resins  for  manufactured  devices  of  all  kinds.  Spurred  by  the  rapid 
depletion  of  non-replaceable  metals  science  is  developing  useable 
substitutes  from  forests,  plant  life  and  physical  resources  which  , 
can  be  reproduced,  provided  that  we  have  the  good  sense  to  ' 
husband  them  properly.  i 

Our  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  one  to  two  million 
persons  a year.  Western  Europe  is  expecting  us  to  supply  her 
with  billions  of  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  tremendous  quantities  j 
of  critical  materials.  Included  in  the  list  to  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  are  millions  of  tons  of  grain,  cotton,  coal,  steel  and  : 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  nnanufactured  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. The  plastic  age  soon  will  place  tremendous  additional 
demands  upon  the  products  of  our  soil,  forests  and  waters. 

If  we  are  to  meet  these  requirements  we  must  make  the  most 
of  our  natural  resources.  It  is  iniperative  that  we  immediately 
adopt  a program  of  action.  Such  a program,  among  other  pos- 
sible Items,  must  Include  the  following  steps: 

1.  We  must  put  our  total  area  of  460  million  acres  of  ara'ble 
land  in  first-class  shape  as  speedily  as  possible. 

2.  We  must  stop  soil  erosion  in  the  shortest  feasible  time.  At 
our  present  rate  of  correction,  putting  an  end  to  such  waste 
will  consume  another  100  years.  That  is  not  fast  enough.  If 
we  don't  at  least  double  the  tempo  we  will  soon  experience 
the  tragic  results  of  another  "too-little,  too-late"  proposition. 

3.  We  must  stop  the  needless  slashing  of  our  forests.  Right  ^ 
now  we  are  cutting  annually  17  billion  board  feet  more  than 
nature  produces.  It  will  take  us  600  years  to  replenish  the  |' 
75,000,000  acres  which  we  have  Irresponsibly  laid  waste.  In 
the  last  10  years  we  have  lost  by  fire,  disease  and  waste 
enough  lumber  to  build  10,000,000  homes. 

4.  We  must  redeem  our  streams  and  navigable  waters. 

5.  We  must  conserve  and  replenish  our  underground  water 

supplies.  i' 

6.  We  must  mine  our  coal  and  mineral  resources  more  judl-  jl 

clously  and  use  them  more  wisely.  ,■ 

7.  We  must  find  further  productive  uses  for  oat  hulls,  sugar  ! 
cane  fibres,  corn  stalks  and  cobs,  wheat  straw,  sawdust  and 
other  'lumber  wastes,  peanut  shells,  pulp  and  peel  of  citrus  | 
fruits,  and  all  other  materials  which  find  their  way  Into  rub-  ! 
bish  dumps  and  incinerators. 

8.  WE  MUST  STOP  WASTE  OF  ALL  TYPES. 

If  we  do  not  do  these  things  and  do  them  quickly,  the  United 
States  will  go  into  a decline  when  Its  population  reaches  about 
I 80  million.  At  the  present  rate  of  growth  that  is  not  more  than 
two  generations  In  the  future. 

CONSERVATION  IS  INDEED  AMERICA'S  MOST  BASIC 
PROBLEM. 

CONSERVATION  IS  PENNSYLVANIA'S  MOST  BASIC  PROB- 
LEM! 

:RussIa  Is  the  only  other  self-contained  nation  on  earth  which 
has  a quantity  and  quality  of  natural  resources  and  a num'ber  of 
people  comparable  to  the  United  States.  We  cannot  shut  our  ji. 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  two  countries  are  competing  frantically  III 
to  curry  world  favor.  1 

America  must  win  that  race!  Otherwise,  freedom  may  vanish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  America  will  win!  Not  because  I 
of  superiority  of  its  resources,  nor  because  of  any  advantage  In  | 
population  numbers.  The  United  States  will  stay  on  top  solely  p 
and  simply  because,  under  Its  system  of  free  government.  It  ! 
offers  Its  citizens  a positive,  spurring  inducement  to  develop  ways  ! 
and  means  to  make  the  most  of  themselves  and  of  the  resources 
which  nature  has  placed  In  their  hands.  ! !' 

America's  future,  the  World's  future,  depends  upon  us  here  in 
this  country  today  and  upon  the  way  we  view  and  treat  the 
problem  of  conservation. 

Our  problem  of  conservation  can  only  be  solved  by  continuing 
the  application  of  the  long  esta'blls'hed  and  well-proved  Amer- 
ican principle  of  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  people;  and  for  demonstrating  that  this  procedure 
still  works  successfully. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


By  Cock-Y-Bondu 


For  some  unexplainable  reason 
the  idea  prevails,  at  least  to  a 
degree,  that  dry  fly  fishing  in  our  trout 
streams  is  uncertain,  difficult  and 
lighly  complicated  as  compared  to 
ishing  the  sunken  fly.  It  is  unfortu- 
|iate  that  such  a conception  exists  at 
ill,  for  there  is  no  rhyme  or  reason 
:or  it.  Any  fly  fisherman  who  refuses 
;o  float  them  high  and  dry  when  the 
irout  are  actively  surface  feeding  is 
thrusting  upon  himself  a great  handi- 
cap which  robs  him  of  both  fun  and 
fish.  He  has  turned  thumbs  down 
on  the  sport  of  sports. 

An  abominable  and  irritating  period 
had  just  expired.  It  was  that  period 
between  the  close  of  the  hunting  season 
and  the  beginning  of  a trout  season, 
when  all  we  can  do  is  impatiently 
await  and  plan  for  better  days.  That 
period  abruptly  ended  one  day  with 
the  start  of  a new  trout  season,  the 
first  day  of  the  outdoor  era  of  another 
year.  Yes,  New  Year’s  Day  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  April  the  15th. 

Late  one  afternoon,  with  the  new 
season  only  two  days  old,  a pressing 
matter  made  fishing  prohibitive,  even 
though  it  was  necessary  to  drive  across 


the  stream  en  route  to  a considerably 
less  desirable  destination.  According 
to  hallowed  custom,  I paused  at  the 
stream  just  to  take  a look.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  thirty  minutes  had 
been  reserved  for  that  particular  look. 
According  to  past  experiences  there 
should  be  a Grannom  hatch  and  prob- 
ably a rise  of  trout  on  this  particular 
day.  The  elements  were  ideal;  it  was 
clear,  calm,  and  warm.  Here  in  the 
low,  fertile  limestone  valleys,  near  the 
Dixie  line  we  are  blessed  with  an  ad- 
vanced season,  that  is,  an  advanced 
season  as  measured  by  the  trout  angler 
for  the  hatching  of  aquatic  insects,  the 
surface  feeding  of  trout  and  balmy 
days  astream. 

There  are  times  when  we  fish  in 
shirt  sleeves  in  April,  and  we  watch 
flies  disappear  in  dimples.  It  is  only 
about  once  in  every  decade  that  we 
are  cursed  with  weather  that  causes 
the  line  to  freeze  in  the  guides  or  that 
sends  snow  water  into  the  streams. 
Good  dry  fly  fi=hips  blossoms  forth 
the  first  week  of  the  season  as  the 
water  temperature  .slips  into  the  high 
fifties  or  low  sixties. 

From  my  position  on  the  bridge 
everything  was  visible.  The  stream 
was  in  good  shape;  there  was  a hatch 
and  there  were  fishermen.  To  be  exact, 
three  fishermen  occupied  the  riffle. 

One  was  perched  on  a flat  stump 
on  one  side  of  the  creek  with  the  tackle 
all  ready  to  go.  The  last  tippet  of  his 
leader  was  stuck  in  his  mouth  and  a 
fluffy  little  fly  dangled  about  his  chin. 
He  was  prepared  to  fish  dry  as  he 
intently  watched  for  a surface  feeder 


within  range.  This  was  an  old  familiar 
sight  in  an  old  familiar  setting. 

All  at  once  Bob  buckled  down  to 
business.  A fish  had  risen  twenty  feet 
above  and  beyond  him.  The  fly  lightly 
kissed  the  water  and  bobbed  up  and 
down  as  the  riffle  carried  it  on  its 
designated  course.  I knew  the  pattern 
and  size  of  his  fly  without  asking.  This 
angler  was  one  of  our  group  of  fishing 
companions,  and  we  had  all  long  since 
settled  on  the  No.  18  Adams  to  imitate 
this  hatch. 

Suddenly  he  lifted  the  rod  tip  and 
the  line  and  leader  straightened.  The 
rough  surface  was  further  broken  by 
the  twisting  and  splashing  of  a hooked 
brown.  Methodically  he  played  and 
landed  the  fish,  then  carefully  un- 
hooked it  and  slipped  it  into  the 
stream.  He  is  one  of  those  exacting 
anglers  who  believes  in  eating  his  cake 
and  having  it  too.  He  was  rewarded 
with  more  satisfaction  in  returning  this 
ten  inch  trout  for  future  reference 
than  he  would  have  been  in  bringing 
about  its  doom. 

The  Grannom,  a little  dirty-gray 
caddis,  is  an  active  fly  in  flight,  and 
it  flies  low  around  rocks  and  bushes. 
Some  authorities  claim  that  the  fly 
dives  under  the  surface  and  attaches 
itself  to  some  object  on  which  it  de- 
posits its  eggs.  There  it  dies.  Trout 
take  some  of  this  valuable  early  season 
food  from  the  surface  of  the  water, 
however,  they  sometimes  jump  into 
the  air  in  attempt  to  pick  off  low  fliers. 

As  I stood  on  the  bridge.  Bob,  with 
his  imitation  of  the  natural  caught  five 
(Turn  to  page  18) 


Photo  No.  1.  The  rise  form  at  the  instant  the  natural  insect  was  taken  by  a brown  trout.  Photo  No.  2.  The  same  form  subsiding  into  widening 
•“Ss  after  the  natural  insect  was  taken.  Photo  No.  3.  The  trout  that  made  the  rings  in  Photos  1 and  2,  taken  20  minutes  later  on  a size  18  Adams 
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A BROOK  TROUT  of  trophy  size  in 
Pennsylvania  is  as  rare  as  the 
proverbial  hen’s  tooth.  Once  in  a life 
time  perhaps  or  rarely  twice  will  an 
angler  contact  one  of  proportions  gen- 
erous enough  to  grace  an  oaken  panel 
above  the  den  fireplace.  Then  when 
the  elaborate  ritual  of  installation  and 
toasting  is  finished  instead  of  resting 
on  his  laurels  the  chronic  seeker  of 
old  Salvelinus  fontinalis  immediately 
begins  to  search  for  one  even  larger. 
Prospecting  for  natives  takes  the  form 
of  a mild  mania,  pleasant  but  incur- 
able. 

Associated  in  memory  with  the  in- 
termingled odors  of  bruised  hemlock 
and  crushed  spearmint  are  the  visions 
of  the  dark  backed  crimson  spotted 
fighters  that  fell  to  my  crude  teen  age 
skill  in  the  spare  hours  I could  steal 
from  the  less  inviting  tasks  that  a 
country  boy  finds  continually  before 
him. 

My  favorite  pool  was  flanked  on  one 
side  by  an  open  gravel  bar  on  which 
the  suculent  mint  grew,  dabbling  its 
toes  in  the  cold  mountain  water.  The 
other  side  was  shaded  by  the  giant 


hemlocks  that  entwined  crooked  roots 
with  an  ancient  log  jam  and  provided 
a seemingly  inexhaustable  store  of 
splendid  fish.  A tiny  pair  of  wet  flies 
on  a six  foot  looped  leader  brought 
astounding  results  in  the  light  of  pres- 
ent day  conditions  and  methods. 

A rainy  midsummer  afternoon  was 
drawing  rapidly  toward  dusk  when  I 
approached  the  log  jam  meaning  to 
round  out  the  dozen  aUeady  tucked 
away  in  my  creel  to  fifteen  before 
tramping  the  mile  long  mountain  path 


back  home.  A murmur  of  excited 
voices  reached  me  and  peering  through 
the  branches  beheld  two  of  my  ac- 
quaintances dragging  a huge  trout  up 
the  gravel  bar.  With  envious  heart 
I joined  them  and  saw  the  trout  meas- 
ured. A full  eighteen  inches  of  gor- 
geous beauty.  His  demise  had  been 
swift  and  complete  when  a stout  chalk 
line  attached  to  a large  hook  and 
baited  with  a pair  of  night  crawlers 
had  been  dropped  into  his  lair  beneath 
the  tangled  hemlock  roots.  He  must 
have  watched  my  tiny  flies  pass  many 
times  during  his  unsuspected  sojourn 
in  that  hiding  place.  Browns  and  rain- 
bows of  larger  proportions  have  come 
my  way  since  that  fatefull  afternoon 
but  so  far  no  native  that  would  com-  j 
pare  with  the  trout  of  the  hemlocks.  ' 

The  midday  sun  had  put  down  the 
few  trout  that  were  rising  and  turned 
my  thoughts  toward  the  sandwiches  in 
the  back  pocket  of  my  worn  Ashing 
jacket.  A small  trickle  of  water  enter- 
ing the  main  stream  to  my  right  prom- 
ised a spring  nearby.  Turning  thoughts 
to  actions  I climbed  the  bank  and  fol- 
lowed the  tiny  streamlet  back  into 
the  aspens.  Imagine  my  surprise  when 
before  me  lay  a beaver  dam  of  per- 
haps a quarter  acre  in  extent.  A few 
minutes  investigation  led  me  to  a 
spring  of  cool  water  issuing  from  the 
base  of  the  mountain  a short  distance 
above  the  dam  itself.  Food,  rest  and 
a cool  drink  renewed  my  Ashing  en- 
thusiasm and  led  to  a further  examina- 
tion of  my  discovery.  The  bottom  of 
the  pond  seemed  to  be  a mass  of  dead 
brush,  beaver  felled  logs  and  an  o> 
casional  stump.  A large  beaver  lodge 
a good  long  cast  from  my  stand  seemed 
to  be  in  the  very  deepest  part  of  the 
pond.  One  cast  of  the  tiny  blue  quill 
dry  showed  that  the  pond  contained 
at  least  three  trout.  They  finned 
slowly  up  to  within  a few  inches  of 
the  fly;  inspected  it. minutely  and  then 
turned  away  out  of  sight.  Much  ex- 
perimenting with  a variety  of  lures 
brought  to  light  this  effective  method. 

A size  16  iron  blue  nymph  on  a twelve 
foot  four-x  leader  cast  and  allowed  to 
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settle  to  the  bottom.  A wait  of  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  then  a retrieve  that 
moved  the  nymph  a few  inches  and 
allowed  it  to  settle  back  again  to  the 
bottom.  The  trout  took  very  softly 
which  made  their  strikes  difficult  to 
detect.  Once  a trout  was  hooked  and 
landed  the  very  character  of  the  water 
necessitated  a wait  of  a half  hour  or 
more  before  fishing  was  resumed.  The 
character  of  the  bottom  caused  much 
loss  of  tackle  due  to  the  brush  and 
snags  present.  The  pond  produced  two 
or  three  magnificent  brookies,  each  day 
for  a week  and  produced  one  strike  that 
I feel  sure  would  have  been  worthy 
of  a place  on  the  den  wall.  That  I 
failed  to  land  him  was  due  as  much 
to  the  handicaps  of  the  pond  as  to  my 
excitement  and  inability  to  keep  him 
away  from  the  bottom. 

Fishing  on  the  pond  closed  at  sunset 
and  gave  me  ample  time  to  fish  the 
main  stream  back  to  the  camp  before 
dark. 

Incidentally  my  experience  at  the 
pond  provided  me  with  observations 
on  beaver  kits  which  made  their  ap- 
pearance each  evening  and  as  I made 
,my  way  down  stream  the  whole 
meadow  seemed  alive  with  the  twink- 
ling tails  of  deer. 

It  was  three  years  before  I had  the 
opportunity  to  return  to  the  spot  and 
,in  the  meantime  the  disasterous  St. 
Patrick  Day  flood  had  occurred.  The 
dam  was  gone  and  with  it  my  native 
trout.  Indeed  the  very  character  of 
the  main  stream  had  changed. 

Last  spring  during  a period  of  ex- 
ceptionally high  water  I approached 
a bend  in  one  of  my  favorite  streams 
that  had  always  been  baffling  due  to 
the  fact  that  fast  cross  currents  made 
a perfect  foil  to  casts  from  the  only 
approachable  spot.  A small  stream 
entered  the  pool  at  the  right  and  made 
the  situation  more  difficult.  Always  a 
strike  was  forth  coming  from  the  spot 
but  never  had  I been  successful  in 
jsetting  the  hook  solid,  much  less  land- 
ing a trout. 

This  time  a drift  log  had  wedged 
between  the  bank  and  a large  boulder 
ia  few  yards  out  from  shore  and  pro- 
vided a precarious  foot  path  to  a place 
I from  which  the  pool  below  could  be 
j fished.  A cast  across  the  smooth  tail 
j af  the  pool  was  snatched  by  the  cur- 
rent and  whipped  directly  into  the 
white  capped  riffs  below.  Allowing 
the  nymph  and  wet  march  brown  to 
dance  unheeded  I studied  the  pool  in 
preparation  for  the  next  cast  which  I 
lioped  would  give  me  a decent  drift 
over  the  best  location.  A sharp  strike 
drew  my  attention  back  to  the  bobbing 
Elies  and  showed  a splash  of  crimson 
among  the  racing  white  caps.  Had  he 
chosen  to  run  with  the  stream  or  even 


thrown  his  weight  against  the  light 
leader  it  would  have  been  all  in  his 
favor  but  instead  he  made  his  short 
sharp  fight  in  the  slack  water  below 
my  boulder.  I had  the  pleasure  of 
netting  the  most  beautifully  colored 
native  I have  ever  seen.  A trifle  over 
twelve  inches,  black  backed  and  crim- 
son sided  with  a wash  of  dark  orange 
extending  from  his  dorsal  fin  to  his 
tail  where  even  a light  spot  would 
show  on  a normal  colored  fish.  That  I 
slipped  from  the  log  and  collected 
water  in  both  boots  while  regaining 
the  bank  did  not  in  the  least  detract 
from  the  pleasure  I derived  from  my 
prize.  Further  investigation  showed  a 
small  beaver  pond  on  the  small  feeder 
stream  that  entered  the  pool.  I believe 
he  had  wintered  on  the  black  mud  that 
covered  the  bottom  of  the  beaver  dam 
which  may  have  accounted  for  his 
vivid  coloration.  Other  trout  from  the 
main  stream  are  much  lighter  in  color. 

I have  heard  the  old  timer  talk  of 
the  time  when  catches  of  trout  were 
measured  in  dozens  and  could  be 
taken  on  almost  any  lure  including 
bits  of  white  cloth  fastened  to  a hook. 
Being  an  angler  in  an  amateurish  sort 
of  way  I have  always  taken  their  re- 
ports with  the  proverbial  grain  of  salt. 
Now  I know  differently  for  I have 
staked  out  my  claim  for  a little  corner 
of  fisherman’s  paradise.  It  came  about 


when  I acquired  a set  of  Geological 
Survey  maps  and  began  to  pore  over 
them  in  connection  with  the  idea  of 
gathering  data  for  conservation  studies. 
There  it  was,  ten  miles  of  stream  with 
not  a single  trail  or  camp.  True  it 
was  off  the  beaten  path  and  the  con- 
tour lines  denoted  rough  traveling  but 
there  just  had  to  be  trout  in  a country 
like  that.  A strenuous  summer  pro- 
gram prevented  me  from  spending 
much  time  at  anything  except  the  job 
at  hand  until  near  the  end  of  the 
season.  My  Lady  in  Plaid  decided  we 
both  needed  a rest.  The  place  selected 
was  our  old  vacation  grounds  within 
striking  range  of  that  intriguing 
blank  spot  on  the  map.  Dawn  the 
following  morning  found  me  on  the 
stream  with  four  good  long  mountain 
miles  behind  me  and  an  entire  day  of 
exploration  and  fishing  ahead.  Here 
was  the  stream  of  the  old-timers  in- 
cluding a stretch  of  virgin  pine  and 
hemlock  timber.  The  only  false  note 
in  the  picture  was  the  presence  of 
browns  as  well  as  the  native  brooks 
or  hemlock  trout.  To  me  the  browns 
were  an  added  dividend  as  they 
proved  to  be  acrobats  of  the  highest 
order.  A spider  fly  of  practically  any 
color  produced  all  through  the  day. 
Fine  leader  points  and  delicate  casts 
were  a necessity  because  of  the  crystal 
(Turn  to  page  24) 


Meet  Your  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 


The  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  in  regular  meeting  on  Friday, 
February  13,  1948,  when  problems  and  policies  of  extreme  importance  to  state 
fishermen  were  discussed.  Seated,  I to  r:  Charles  A.  French,  Chairman  from 

Elwood  City;  Milton  L.  Peek,  Radnor,  Pa.;  and  Clifford  J.  Welsh  of  Erie.  Standing 
I to  r:  H.  R.  Stackhouse,  administrative  secretary  from  Waterford,  Pa.;  William  D. 
Burk,  of  Melrose  Park,  Philadelphia;  Paul  F.  Bittenbender  of  Wilkes-Barre;  Bernard 
S.  Horne,  Pittsburgh;  Louis  S.  Winner,  Lock  Haven;  Gen.  A.  H.  Stackpole,  Harris- 
burg and  Dauphin. 
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Highways  to  Better  Fishing 


ON  THE  LAKE  TRAILS 

By  James  R.  Hayes 

ARE  some  mighty  big  fish 
A in  this  lake,”  said  my  friend  Bill 
with  feeling.  “Trouble  is,  she’s  some- 
thing of  a mystery  lake.  Over  six- 
hundred  acres,  and  two  hundred  feet 
deep  in  spots.  Hard  to  tell  the  right 
time  and  place  to  start.  Even  been  a 
few  lake  trout  taken  out.” 

We  had  our  elbows  planted  on  a 
large  map  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
object  of  our  attentions  was  Harvey’s 
Lake  in  Luzerne  County.  The  task 
was  to  pick  out  a likely  summer  vaca- 
tion spot. 

“How  about  Edinboro?”  suggested 
Bill. 

“Good  muskie  fishing,”  I reminded, 
“But  we  want  a lake  that’s  exclusively 
smallmouth  water.” 

“Then  how  about  Lake  Gordon  or 
. . . say,  y’know  there’s  an  awful  lot 
of  places  we  could  go.  Never  realized 
the  old  Keystone  State  had  so  many 
lakes.” 

“You  want  to  see  some  lakes?”  I 
asked,  pulling  out  a pile  of  topographic 
maps.  “Take  a look  at  these  quad- 
rangles of  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
Of  our  256  natural  lakes  having  a sur- 
face area  of  over  20  acres,  all  but  12 
of  them  are  in  these  sections.  Here’s 
Wayne  County,  our  ‘Land  O’Lakes’ 
district,  73  in  all.” 


Bill  let  out  a low  whistle.  “And 
how  about  Susquehanna  County  here 
— lakes  all  over  the  place!” 

“Forty-four  to  be  exact,”  I said 
matter-of-factly,  then  explained,  “I 
checked  on  them  last  night.” 

We  had  a lengthy  session  that  night. 
Bill  and  I,  picking  our  fishing  vacation 
spot.  After  some  deliberation  we  hit 
on  Lake  Gordon  in  Bedford  County. 
But  mainly  the  point  was  this;  on  the 
map  before  us  was  a state  having  424 
lakes,  any  one  of  which  might  have 
suited  our  purpose  nicely.  Pennsyl- 
vania not  a land  of  lakes?  Don’t  bet 
on  that  one. 

Unlike  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota, 
Penn’s  Woods  is  no  land  of  “Skyblue 
Waters.”  It  boasts  no  “Thousand-and- 
one  Lakes.”  But  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  Keystone  State  will  stack  up 
against  all  comers,  Canada  included, 
as  a hot  spot  for  lake  fishermen.  Enter- 
tain whatever  ulterior  motives  you 
may  have  for  taking  that  fishing  trip 
to  the  great  northwoods,  but  never, 
never  put  the  Pennsylvania  border 
behind  you  for  want  of  lakes  to  fish. 

Pennsylvania’s  largest  lake  is  Con- 
neaut  in  Crawford  County,  three  miles 
long  by  one  mile  wide.  Number  two  is 
Harvey’s  Lake,  over  six  hundred  acres. 
Pymatuning  Reservoir  is  the  largest 
artificial  lake  with  a seventy-eight  mile 
shoreline.  Next  largest  man-made  lake 
is  Wallenpaupack  with  fifty-six  miles 
of  shoreline. 

The  breakdown  comes  like  this. 
Wayne  County  has  73  lakes;  Susque- 
harma,  44;  Pike,  41;  Lackawanna,  26; 
Luzerne,  20;  Monroe,  19;  Wyoming,  9; 
Sullivan,  6;  and  Bradford,  5.  The  oft- 
repeated  contention  that  Pennsylvania 
is  not  a good  place  for  lake  fishermen 
fades  in  the  light  of  such  figures. 

So  far  as  transportation  is  con- 
cerned, the  lake  fisherman  is  perhaps 
better  off  than  the  follower  of  our 
mountain  streams.  Except  for  the 
isolated  mountaintop  lakes  in  parts  of 
Sullivan  County  and  some  of  the  more 
obscure  ponds  in  Susquehanna,  most 
lakes  may  be  reached  over  a network 
of  well-graded  roads. 

Erie  County,  in  northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania, has  always  rated  high  with 
lake  fishermen.  Lakes  LeBoeuf  and 
Edinboro  are,  of  course,  tops  for 
muskie  fishing.  Pleasant  Lake,  with 
its  big  rainbow  trout,  also  contributes 
to  the  county’s  fame.  Lake  Erie  itself 
needs  little  boosting.  With  Presque 
Isle  as  the  center  of  angling  activity, 
the  shorefront  stretches  for  miles  to 
both  ends  of  the  northern  boundary. 


!' 


offering  a wide  variety  of  shore  and  : 
boat  fishing  thrills.  ’ 

Best  roads  in  Erie  County  are  Route 
5,  ranging  up  the  Erie  shoreline;  Route  ' 
8 from  Arbuckle  leading  into  Pleasant 
Lake;  Route  99  opens  to  Edinboro; 
and  Route  19  from  Waterford  brings 
on  Lake  LeBoeuf,  a happy  combina- 
tion of  bass  and  muskie  fishing. 

Skipping  east  now  we  come  into  real 
lake  country.  Monroe  County,  in  its 
upper  section,  is  practically  synony- 
mous with  the  Pocono  Mountain 
region;  and  the  Poconos  must  forever 
be,  at  least  to  a fisherman’s  mind,  the 
acme  of  angling  perfection.  Of  the 
many  lovely  Pocono  Lakes,  the  follow- 
ing are  proven  producers  of  big  fish: 
Twin  Lakes,  Lake  Ariel,  Laurel  Lake, 
Fairview  Lake,  Promised  Land  Lake  j 
and  Lake  Sheehawken. 

Meandering  through  Pike  and  Mon- 
roe Counties,  through  the  innermost 
hideaways  of  the  Poconos,  are  many 
excellent  roads,  gateways  to  the  lake 
country.  One  of  these.  Route  490, 
has  its  lower  junction  near  Pocono  ' 
Lake  in  Monroe  County,  then  winds  - 
northward  to  two  more  lakes.  Con- 
necting into  Route  507  via  Route  90 
in  Pike  County,  we  come  to  Lake  Wal-  j 
lenpaupack.  j 

This  largest  of  all  our  trout  lakes 
and  second  largest  artificial  lake  bor- 
ders on  Wayne  and  Pike  Counties,  is 
14  miles  long,  3 miles  wide,  and  has 
56  miles  of  shorefront.  Property  sur- 
rounding the  lake  is  owned  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany, but  year-round  fishing  is  open 
to  the  public.  Many  excellent  catches 

(Turn  to  page  21)  I 
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A wide-open  pool  like  this  is  a real  problem  unless  there  is  a bush  or  some  other  obstruction 
behind  which  the  angler  can  hide. 


Sneaking  Up  on  Trout 


IF  YOU  chance  upon  a chap  kneel- 
ing in  a shallow  riffle  in  a trout 
stream,  don’t  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  praying. 

Or  if  you  spot  a fellow  sneaking 
around  behind  a bush  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  a flat  pool,  he  certainly  isn’t 
playing  Indian. 

I Instead,  you  will  be  observing  a 
j couple  of  anglers  who  have  learned 
some  of  the  art  of  sneaking  up  on 
i unsuspecting  trout. 

And  that  art  is  a good  one  to  possess 
in  this  day  when  the  fish  that  live  in 
even  a remote  mountain  stream  are 
; scarcely  able  to  spend  a whole  day  in 
. peace  and  quiet  without  being  fished 
i for, 

; Scientists  admit  they  have  a lot  to 
learn  about  fish.  But  of  one  thing 
they  are  certain:  Fish  have  keen  eyes. 
Nature  gave  them  good  sight  to  pro- 
tect them  from  all  their  enemies.  That 
is  why  the  unwitting  fisherman  never 
gets  a chance  to  offer  his  fly  or  bait 
to  some  fish. 

Nobody  should  feel  sorry  for  such 
a bungling  angler,  for  sneaking  up  on 
I a trout  is  really  a simple  maneuver. 

; Let  us  consider,  one  by  one,  some  of 
i the  more  common  methods. 

! Take,  first,  the  case  of  the  man 
■ kneeling  in  the  riffle.  He  knows  there 
I are  trout  in  that  flat,  shallow  water 
! directly  upstream  from  the  riffle.  The 
chances  are  that  he  learned  that  fact 
by  walking  carelessly  up  through  the 
! riffle  until  the  trout  fled  from  the  quiet 
water  with  such  vigor  that  the  other- 
wise placid  surface  was  disturbed. 

But  now  his  technique  has  changed. 

; He  is  down  on  his  knees — because  the 
; closer  his  body  is  to  the  water,  the 
I closer  he  can  approach  the  trout  with- 
' out  being  seen  by  them.  However,  he 
! isn’t  interested  in  seeing  how  close  he 
■ can  get  to  the  spot  where  he  intends 
; to  cast  his  fly. 

He  is  satisfied  just  to  get  within 
range — ^that  is,  to  approach  the  trout 
! water  closely  enough  that  he  can  cast 
I his  fly  to  the  fish  with  the  proper  care 
1 and  exactness. 

j He  has  learned  that  this  way  he  can 
i catch  fish  instead  of  scaring  them  out 
I of  their  wits. 

I Remember,  now,  the  angler  hiding 
' behind  a bush? 

’ I know  from  a personal  experience 
I what  he  has  in  mind. 

I There’s  a beautiful  pool  on  a favorite 
i trout  stream  of  mine.  But  on  either 
, side  of  it  the  land  is  flat  and  only 
I an  inch  or  two  higher  than  the  surface 
of  the  water.  To  stand  upright  and 
fish  it  from  either  side  is  obviously 
I impossible. 

It  is  equally  futile  to  attempt  to 
stand  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pool  and 
cast  upstream.  The  pool  is  so  small 


that  an  angler  standing  at  one  end  of 
it  can  see  quite  clearly  the  rock  forma- 
tion on  the  bottom  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  stretch. 

Early  one  afternoon  I gave  this  par- 
ticular bit  of  water  a thorough  inspec- 
tion. It  contained  ideal  cover  for  trout 
— ^^and  it  contained  some  nice  brown 
trout  too. 

I returned  to  the  pool  a couple  of 
hours  later  and  sat  down  a safe  dis- 
tance back  from  the  water  to  consider 
how  to  let  those  trout  see  my  fly  with- 
out also  seeing  me. 

A scrawny  clum  of  brush  grew  close 
to  one  side  of  the  pool — and  it  offered 
the  only  solution. 

On  hands  and  knees,  and  crouching 
as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible,  I 
worked  my  way  behind  that  clump  of 
vegetation.  It  put  me  within  about 
ten  feet  of  the  edge  of  the  water. 

Using  a side  cast,  with  the  rod  low, 
I dropped  my  fly  on  the  ground  about 
25  feet  behind  me.  Then  with  another 
side  cast,  still  keeping  the  rod  only  a 
foot  or  so  off  the  ground,  I flipped  the 
fly  out  onto  the  surface  of  the  pool. 

It  was  taken  immediately  by  a 12- 
inch  brown  trout. 

The  pool  was  rested  for  about  ten 
minutes — while  I smoked  a cigarette 
and  congratulated  myself  on  being 
such  a smart  guy.  Then  I caught  two 
more  trout  from  that  same  pool.  The 
first  two  slid  out  of  the  water  quietly, 
but  the  third  kicked  up  such  a fuss 
that  the  rest  of  the  fish  immediately 
went  into  hiding. 


by 

Dick  Fortney 

I’ve  been  a “behind  the  bush”  angler 
ever  since,  whenever  the  occasion 
called  for  such  tactics. 

A friend  of  mine,  a man  who  loves 
to  fish  for  trout  with  live  grasshoppers, 
has  developed  another  neat  bit  of 
stream  strategy. 

He’ll  walk  a mile  or  more  to  find  a 
stretch  of  trout  water  that  contains 
boulders  or  other  obstructions,  and 
therefore  pockets.  He  knows  that 
grasshopper  season  also  usually  is  dry 
weather  and  that  the  trout  are  likely 
to  be  found  in  the  deeper  holes,  where 
the  water  is  cooler  and  where  the  fish 
finds  a greater  measure  of  protection. 

(Turn  to  page  22) 


You  may  have  to  get  down  on  your  knees  to 
put  the  fly  up  into  that  quiet  pool  just  below 
the  waterfall. 
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All  in  the  Sport  of 


Trouting  |'j 

I t 

position  to  send  the  Black  Quill  to 
him.  Ooophs!!  Brother  that  was  close! 
These  slippery  rocks,  someone  ought  i i 
to  invent  some  kind  of  skid  chains.  | j 

Just  when  you  want  to  be  like  a j I 
panther  stalking  his  prey,  you  slip  and  | 
disturb  the  water  like  a fly  on  tacky  - 
paper,  thrashing  around,  trying  to  re-  }| 
gain  a foot  hold  and  your  balance  ! 
before  the  water  can  reach  up  and  hug 
you.  This  makes  you  wonder  whether 
or  not  that  trout  heard  you  and  I 
whether  he  is  still  there  feeding  undis-  i 
turbed.  You  tell  yourself  all  is  well, 
but  something  back  of  that  thought 
needles  away  until  you  'are  sure  it’s 
useless  to  wade  any  farther,  but  you 
make  some  casts  from  this  position 
anyhow.  ; 

Some  line  is  wipped  out,  some  false 
casts  made  until  the  cast  is  sufficient  1 
in  length  to  reach  the  trout.  Too  bad, 
the  first  cast  was  a little  short,  so  the 
next  cast,  more  line  is  drawn  from  the 
reel — Ooooo,  darn  it,  snarled  up  in 
that  birch  tree’s  limbs.  Slight  yanks 
and  rod  twitches  doesn’t  seem  to  re- 
lieve it,  so  you  have  the  choice  of  | 
getting  the  fly  by  wading  across  the  I 
stream  and  climbing  the  tree,  or  tear- 
ing loose  the  fly  and  tippet  with  a 
chance  of  breaking  the  leader. 

You  want  that  feeding  trout,  but  ' 
then,  memories  of  the  many  nice  trout 
you  have  taken  on  that  fly  come  drift- 
ing back  and  it  seems  you  can’t  give  ; 
up. 

Well,  nothing  to  do  but  wade  across 
the  creek,  scare  the  trout  and  climb  i 
the  tree. 

A fellow  should  cut  all  the  trees 
and  branches  along  the  creek  before 
the  season,  then  he  wouldn’t  always  ' 
have  himself  and  line  snarled  up  in  j 
such  a mess  of  brush. 


His  line  snarled  in  some  over-hanging  branr.hes 
— only  answer  to  the  problem  is  to  climb  the 
tree. 


An  angler  is  a very  funny  fel- 
low, or  is  he?  If  you  were  to 
observe  a fellow  angler  along  some 
stream  the  opening  day  of  trout  season, 
or  any  day  through  out  the  summer, 
you  might  be  surprised  at  the  odd 
actions  an  angler  goes  through  on  his 
quest  for  trout.  We  are  all  guilty  of 
them  or  a few  in  some  cases,  but  per- 
haps this  is  what  helps  us  on  our  way 
of  life  with  the  beloved  sport — 
Angling. 

If  the  angler  were  asked  what  he 
was  doing  and  why,  he’d  be  as  much 
at  a loss  for  words  as  any  onlooker, 
but  then,  perhaps,  there  aren’t  any 
answers. 

Haven’t  you  ever  waited  for  the  first 
day  of  trout  season  to  roll  around,  and 
each  day  seemed  like  a year  in  itself? 
All  winter  long  we  tinkered  with 
tackle,  and  used  more  oil  on  the  reels, 
than  a car  uses  in  a thousand  miles. 

Some  fellows  tie  new  flies,  but  for 
the  average  fellow,  it’s  a tackle  tinker- 
ing past  time — those  cold  winter  eve- 
nings. However,  as  we  examine  the 
flies  and  lines,  revarnish  rods  etc., 
some  one  item  brings  back  pleasant 
memories  of  a certain  day  along  the' 
favorite  stream  and  a creel  of  beautiful 
trout,  or  that  big  one  which  got  away. 

Winter  hasn’t  agreed  to  say  good-bye 
as  the  first  day  finally  arrives,  but 
lingers  to  chill  one’s  legs  inside  the 
waders,  and  sends  stinging  needles 
into  your  fingers,  hands,  and  ears.  The 
only  thing  to  do  is  build  a fire.  And 
as  one  suspects,  the  first  day,  there 
are  so  many  fires  along  the  water’s 
edge,  that  one  would  think  some 
people  took  up  residence  along  the 
shore  line  during  the  present  housing 
shortage. 

But  gee,  a fire  feels  so  good. 


A typical  angler  tinkering  with  his  equipment 
during  the  winter  months. 


The  angler,  after  losing  the  art  of  walking  over 
moss  covered  rocks  during  the  winter,  slips  and 
nearly  takes  a ducking. 

Seeing  the  rise  and  being  so  anxious 
to  tie  the  fly  on  the  tippet,  and  cast 
the  offering  to  the  trout,  it  seems  your 
hands  are  all  thumbs.  But  you  finally 
managed  to  tie  a black  Quill  to  the 
leader,  a good  fly  on  this  stream. 

With  extra  precaution,  you  wade 
somewhat  closer  and  a little  down 
stream,  so  that  you  are  in  a better 


By  Donald  S.  Shiner 


Taking  away  the  chill  acquired  while  angling 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  in  the  snow  water. 


As  one  scans  the  water  for  a likely 
place  for  a trout  to  be  feeding,  you  spy 
a rise,  a small  dimple  on  the  smooth 
glide  beneath  that  overhanging  birch 
tree.  For  some  reason,  your  heart 
skips  a beat,  goose-pimples  seem  to 
cover  you,  and  a tingling  feeling  runs 
up  and  down  your  spine.  If  you  could 
only  place  your  fly  a few  feet  above 
him,  he’s  a feeding  trout  and  a hungry 
one. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


One  of  the  hazards  of  a barbed  wire  fence. 


I Well,  you  scared  the  trout,  anyhow 
Ijfrom  here  on  up  the  creek  for  a short 
|!  distance  you  never  could  do  too  well. 

iYou  may  as  well  take  a short  cut 
across  the  field  and  cut  off  the  bend 
in  the  creek.  If  you  remember  cor- 
rectly, last  year  you  cut  across  this 
field  of  scrub  growth  and  hit  another 
I big  hole  around  the  bend  of  the  creek 
I which  usually  yielded  one  or  two 
i trout. 

As  you  climb  the  bank  and  begin 
to  cross  the  field,  you  come  upon  a 
barbed  wire  fence — ^h  m m m,  some 
farmers  don’t  mind  how  much  incon- 
venience they  cause  a fisherman.  You 
lift  one  leg  high  and  place  it  over  the 
top  strand  of  wire,  and  as  you  pause 
a second,  one  barb  on  the  wire  reaches 
up  and  bites  fast  to  your  trousers, 
right  at  a strategic  place.  Of  cohirse 
you  haven’t  realized  this  until  you  lift 
your  other  leg,  and  then  . . .rip! 
Jeepers,  now  look  what  happened! 

! Ths  next  time  you  come  fishing,  you 
swear  there  will  be  a double  thickness 
of  canvass  there. 

As  the  creek  comes  into  view  again, 
the  glides  look  so  inviting  you  quickly 
forget  those  past  hazards  which  oc- 
curred already  that  morning  and  wade 
( the  stream  with  new  enthusiasm. 

If  you  are  lucky,  a nice  browny  rises 
I to  your  offering  just  when  you  expect 
i it.  The  big  brown  runs  and  jumps, 
j tugs  and  races  up  stream  and  down, 
s but  you  hang  on,  and  check  his  rushes. 
“Dear  God,”  you  begin  a prayer,  “give 
me  strength,  as  well  as  my  tippet,  so 
that  I can  land  just  ‘this  one,’  so  after- 
wards even  I need  not  lie  about  this 
size.” 

So  far  you  are  as  fast  to  him  as 
booger-lice  on  wool  and  finally  what 
seemed  like  an  hour  later,  you  eased 
i him  to  your  net  and  lifted  him  up. 

Gee,  his  sparkling  beauty,  look  at 
j his  big  blood  red  spots,  isn’t  he 
wonderful?  With  this  one  and  the  few 
already  in  your  creel,  it  should  be 
(Turn  to  page  15) 


Federal  Pollution  Legislation 
Held  Possible  in  ’48 

Md.  Rally  Sheet 

Federal  Pollution  legislation  is  sure  to  be 
taken  up  during  the  2nd  Session  of  the  80th 
Congress,  which  began  on  January  6,  accord- 
ing to  a report  from  Carl  Shoemaker,  Wash- 
ington representative  for  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation.  Pollution  bills  introduced 
in  the  first  session  are  still  alive  and  may 
be  taken  up  in  the  same  status  they  reached 
when  Congress  adjourned  last  July. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  House  has  before  it  three 
distinct  pollution  control  and  abatement 
measures.  They  are:  the  Taft-Barkley  Bill 
which  passed  the  Senate  imanimously;  The 
Spence  Bill  and  the  Mundt  Bill. 

While  all  of  these  measures  have  certain 
merits,  interested  observers  point  out  that 
none  of  them  have  adequate  provisions  for 
completely  controlling  the  Nation’s  pollu- 
tion problem.  For  this  reason,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Public  Works  Committee  will  bring 
in  a new  bill  of  its  own  harmonizing  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  divergent  viewpoints 
in  all  of  the  measirres  before  it. 

At  any  rate,  Congressional  observers  ap- 
pear optimistic  over  the  fact  that  the  pol- 
lution problem  will  be  a live  issue  when  the 
lawmakers  get  going,  and  they  have  high 
hopes  of  getting  a workable  and  practical 
piece  of  pollution  legislation  through  Con- 
gress. 


Flood  Control  for  Juniata  is  Studied 

The  survey  of  the  Juniata  River  to  de- 
termine the  necessity  of  a flood  control  proj- 
ect for  the  stream  is  being  made  by  the 
State  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  it 
was  announced  yesterday. 

The  Department,  which  is  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  advisory  Flood  Control 
Commission,  said  plans  for  impounding  dams 
and  other  flood  control  construction  would 
be  drafted  for  the  Juniata  if  it  is  found  that 
control  measures  are  necessary. 


Conservation 

Challenge 

Sportsmen  must  confront  conservation 
problems  with  renewed  vigor  and  a clear 
purpose  during  the  year  just  embarked  upon, 
says  Mishael  Hudboa,  writer  and  conserva- 
tionist. 

Whether  it  is  too  many  fishermen  and 
hunters,  not  enough  fish  and  game,  or  that 
we  have  been  piddling  with  treatment  of 
symptoms  instead  of  causes,  there  is  reason 
for  grave  concern  about  preservation  of  the 
American  tradition  of  hunting  and  fishing. 

Logic  dictates  that  more  esthetic  enjoy- 
ment must  be  derived  from  being  afield  to 
compensate  for  decreased  creel  and  bag,  for 
fewer  chances  to  take  fish  and  game.  Idol- 
atry of  legal  limits  must  be  tempered  by  the 
multitude  of  pleasures  also  inherent  in  the 
outdoors.  These  values  deserve  more  ac- 
cent. There  is  no  creel  or  bag  limit  to  the 
music  of  crystal  stream,  autumn-colored 
trees  or  nature’s  varied  moods. 

But  good  sportsmen  must  refuse  to  ac- 
cept as  inevitable  the  general  pessimistic 
outlook  which  is  based  on  weak  acceptance 
of  all  the  deletions  effects  of  resource  waste, 
abuse  of  soil,  pollution  of  waters,  and  all 
the  other  accumulated  abuses  of  four  basic 
resources  that  contribute  directly  to  loss  of 
fish  and  game  and  outdoor  opportunities. 
If  these  practices  continue  vmabated,  there 
will  always  be  both  too  many  sportsmen  and 
not  enough  fish  and  game  with  the  gap  in- 
creasing. 

Let  us  turn  away  from  the  wailing  wall, 
open  our  eyes,  roll  up  oirr  sleeves  and  work 
and  fight  for  conservation.  It  is  a direct 
challenge  to  sportsmen  and  their  organiza- 
tions to  help  promote  a dynamic  restoration 
program. 


Via  Air  Express 

Very  yoimg  mussels,  called  glochidia,  at- 
tach themselves  to  birds’  feet  and  feathers 
and  thus  get  a free  ride  to  other  waters. 


Goodling  on  Fishway  Committee 


With  the  appointment  of  George  A.  Good- 
ling,  a Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, from  York,  the  investigating  committee 
appointed  by  The  Joint  State  Government 
Commission,  has  really  been  bolstered  up. 
Mr.  Goodling  has  been  a diligent  exponent 
of  the  out-of-doors  and  devotes  a great  deal 
of  his  time  to  advancing  the  best  interests 
and  general  welfare  of  the  men,  women  and 
children,  who  find  recreation  and  sport  out 
fishing. 

Coming  from  York  County,  which  is  a 
Susquehanna  River  County,  his  services  will 
be  much  better,  in  that  he  will  be  directly 
within  his  own  Coimty  circumstance.  Good- 
ling is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  im- 
peded migration  of  fish  from  the  Bay  and 
has  constantly  advocated  feasible  and  prac- 
tical passage-ways,  which  would  allow  these 
fish  to  reach  the  upper  tributaries  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin.  The  fishermen 
of  York  County  can  be  mighty  proud  to 
have  on  this  important  Committee,  the 
Honorable  George  A.  Goodling. 


Hon.  George  A.  Goodling 
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The  Damselflies 

By 

CARSTEN  AHRENS 


Ever  sit  down  to  do  some  still  fishing  and 
have  these  winged  bits  of  animated  enamel 
flutter  up  to  lay  claim  to  a part  of  your  fish- 
ing pole?  Sometimes  they’ll  perch  gingerly 
on  the  line,  or  there  may  be  several  on  the 
bobber  itself.  They  will  not  walk  about, 
for  their  legs  are  used  only  for  perching 
and  for  catching  tiny  insects  in  the  air 
about  them. 

And  everywhere  that  you  choose  to  fish 
will  And  them  waiting  for  you.  Some  species 
are  found  only  along  swift  mountain  streams, 
others  along  the  shores  of  large  rivers  or 
lakes,  and  others  over  the  still  waters  of 
swamps  and  marshlands.  And  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  genus  which  is  partial  to 
stones,  all  will  alight  on  your  fishing  tackle 
or  even  on  you.  From  this  point  they  will 
regard  the  environment  with  large,  slightly- 
stalked  compound  eyes.  We  have  almost 
100  species  of  damselflies  in  North  Amer- 
ica, north  of  the  Rio  Grande  River;  just  how 
many  of  these  live  in  Pennsylvania  is  not 
at  the  present  known. 

They  possess  a great  range  of  colors  which 
trim  the  black  or  which  the  black  trims.  I 
can  never  make  up  my  mind  which  is  back- 
ground and  which  is  trim.  But  enamel  blue, 
green,  yellow,  orange,  grey,  and  black  are 
common.  Often  these  hues  have  a metallic 
cast  that  dazzles  the  eyes.  Two  genera  have 
members  that  are  beautifully  irridescent. 
While  most  of  their  many-veined  wings  are 
transparent,  a few  have  wings  interestingly 
banded  or  spotted.  A damselfly,  common 
along  many  of  our  streams,  has  a ruby  red 
spot  at  the  base  of  each  wing. 

The  eggs  of  the  damselflies  are  tiny  oval 
affairs,  pale  in  color.  The  male  accompanies 
his  mate  when  she  lays  her  eggs.  She  has 
a sharp  ovipositor  with  which  she  slashes 
open  the  skin  of  water  plants  and  places  her 
eggs  inside.  The  male  has  a clasping  organ 
at  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  With  this  he 
holds  her  by  the  head  and  helps  her  lower 
herself  into  the  water.  He  is  ever  on  the 
alert  and  often  pulls  her  out  if  a bass  or  a 
pickerel  swims  in  their  direction.  A few 
damselflies  lay  their  eggs  beneath  the  bark 
of  willows  or  other  trees  that  hang  over  the 
water.  Near  McKeesport,  a few  years  ago, 
I found  hundreds  of  them,  all  the  same 
species,  placing  their  eggs  into  the  live  stem 
of  elderberry  bushes.  To  show  how  much 
study  still  is  necessary,  these  damselflies 
(that  have  the  fancy  name  of  Archilestes 
grandis)  were  reported  in  the  latest  book 
on  the  subject  as  extreme  westerners,  found 
only  in  the  states  of  Washington  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Although  all  damselfly  eggs  are  not  placed 
directly  in  the  water,  they  must  get  into 
water  for  the  nymph  to  grow.  At  this  stage 
they  are  amusing  little  creatures.  Their 
heads,  compound  eyes,  and  legs  are  much 
like  those  of  the  adult,  but  they  lack  wings, 
of  course,  and  the  abdomen  ends  in  three 
leaf-like  gills  which  are  usually  in  motion 
seeking  free  oxygen  from  the  water.  In  the 
water  they  cling  to  the  submerged  aquatic 
plants  or  plow  about  through  the  ooze  on 


the  bottom.  Their  appetite  is  prodigious  and 
is  never  satisfied  even  though  they  consume 
countless  numbers  of  near-microscopic  water 
animals.  Vegetation  is  no  part  of  their  diet. 
They  use  vegetation  only  for  support,  and 
they  blend  nicely  against  it  as  they  wait  for 
their  victims  to  swim  by. 

Some  species  spend  but  a few  months  in 
the  nymph  or  aquatic  stage;  others,  several 
years.  During  this  time,  they  change  their 
outer  covering,  or  exoskeletons,  frequently. 
The  skin  slits  open  down  their  backs  and 
the  insects  crawl  through  all  dressed  in  new 
though  soft  suits.  The  old  suits  are  left 
behind. 

The  third  and  final  stage  of  the  life  cycle 
is  the  adult  stage.  One  day  the  nymph 
crawls  up  a reed  or  bullrush;  it  climbs 
slowly  through  the  water  film  into  the  air 
above.  It  makes  a final  change  of  the  exo- 
skeleton that  is  much  deeper  than  mere 
skin.  In  the  water  it  had  breathed  via  gills; 
now  it  breathes  through  an  intricate  system 


of  tubes.  From  now  on  it  has  wings  so  ex- 
istence is  an  aerial  one,  and  although  it  re- 
mains in  the  vicinity  of  water,  there  is  no 
return  to  the  underwater  world  of  nymph- 
hood.  Damselflies  are  generally  less  power- 
ful and  less  active  than  their  dragonfly 
cousins.  While  the  “darning  needles”  whirl, 
dart,  zigzag  far  up  into  the  sky,  the  damsel- 
flies  flutter  only  a few  inches  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  stream  or  the  vegetation  along 
the  bank. 

Throughout  their  adult  life  they  have 
sturdy  appetites,  and  the  majority  of  each 
sunshiny  day  is  spent  searching  for  other 
insects  to  eat.  At  Ohiopyle  I found  quite 
a number  of  the  scintillating  purple  and 
green  Agrion  amatum  hovering  about  the 
flowers  of  blossoming  shrubs.  Here,  I 
thought,  was  an  exception  ...  a damselfly 
that  drank  nectar.  A few  moments  of 
watching  however  disproved  that  notion  for 
the  damselflies  were  busy  catching  and 
eating  the  insects  that  were  lured  to  the 
flowers  by  their  sweets. 


Guide  Book  on  Skish  Available: 

A new  guide  book  on  Skish,  the  game  that 
is  to  fishermen  what  skeet  is  to  the  hunter, 
has  been  released  by  Better  Fishing,  Inc., 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  announced 
recently.  Rules  have  been  modified  to  stream- 
line the  sport,  which  is  designed  to  develop 
casting  skill,  according  to  Fred  Maly,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  sponsoring  organization. 
Maly  predicts  that  more  than  200,000  casters 
will  participate  in  registered  Skish  tourna- 
ments in  1948.  The  new  guide  explains  the 
modified  rules,  registration,  target  set-ups, 
and  score  sheets  and  is  available  without 
cost  from  Better  Fishing,  Inc.,  509  S.  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago  5. 


Worms  Work  Too 

Earthworms  create  soil  by  disintegrating 
rock  in  their  digestive  tract. 


National  Survey  Shows,  Old  or  Young,  Men  Enjoy  Fishing 

When  it  comes  to  man’s  favorite  outdoor  sport — fishing — age  is  no  barrier. 

But  in  practically  every  other  sport  or  game,  with  boating  as  the  exception,  the 
extent  of  a man’s  participation  varies  inversely  with  age. 

This  is  revealed  by  a nationwide  survey  The  American  Magazine  conducted  among 
its  male  readers,  which  showed  that  71  out  of  every  100  men  actively  engaged  in  out- 
door sports  and  games. 

Fishing  outranks  everything  in  outdoor  sports,  39  per  cent  saying  this  is  their 
favorite. 

This  table  is  offered  by  the  magazine  to  show  the  interest  of  two  age  groups  in 
various  outdoor  sports: 

Under  36  years*  36  and  Over* 

Fishing  35  42 

Baseball  33  28 

Golf  30  28 

Hunting  28  28 

Swimming  26  13 

Tennis  22  9 

Softball  19  7 

Football  12  8 

.Boating  6 6 

* Some  mentioned  more  than  one  sport. 

Participation  in  baseball,  football  and  boating  isn’t  affected  much  by  the  size  of 
a man’s  home  community.  However,  fishing  is  most  popular  with  all  age  groups  in 
communities  of  25,000  population  or  less. 
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SWOLLEN  WATER-AND  STRIKING  TROUT 

By  JACK  ANDERSON 


' Why  does  a trout  strike  at  a buck- 

tail? 

Once  I thought  the  answer  was 
simple.  He  (the  trout)  thinks  it  is  a 
[minnow. 

[ I no  longer  think  the  answer  is  so 
simple.  A few  years  ago,  on  opening 
; day  along  the  Little  Lehigh,  one  fish- 
lerman  took  both  brown  and  rainbow 
trout  on  a brown  bucktail  when  ex- 
pert minnow  fishermen  couldn’t  get  a 
strike.  If  you  think  it  was  because  of 
this  particular  angler’s  ability,  let  me 
add  that  he  used  his  equipment  so 
: clumsily  he  soon  broke  his  rod  and 
had  to  give  up  for  the  day. 

The  moral  of  these  prefacing  re- 
^ marks  is:  The  more  I fish,  the  less  I 
know  about  fishing.  There  is  nothing 

■ simple  about  consistently  taking  trout. 
Especially,  there  is  nothing  simple 

■ about  taking  trout  when  the  creeks 
are  full,  when  chocolate  currents  are 
eating  at  the  banks,  when  ridges  of 
water  crash  into  foam  along  the  rock 
heads. 

A swollen  stream  often  means  an 
empty  creel.  And  again,  it  sometimes 
means  trout — and  likely,  lunker  trout. 

I knew  one  trout  fisherman  who 
specialized  in  fishing  swollen  streams. 
An  old  timer,  he  preferred  fishing 
alone,  but  meeting  him  on-stream  al- 
ways meant  a pleasant  chat  and  will- 
ing words  of  advice. 

It  was  after  a summer  thunder- 
shower that  I met  this  old  trout  fisher- 
man along  Trout  Creek,  near  Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

Wisdom  seemed  to  live  in  the  old 
angler’s  face.  A withered  face  it  was, 


Typical  opening  day  water — worms  bring 

strikes! 


like  an  over-ripe  apple,  but  mellow 
gray-blue  eyes  gave  a warmth  to  the 
dry  skin.  Tufts  of  silver  hair  hung  like 
old  moss  under  a battered  brown 
fedora.  The  lined  white  hands  that 
gripped  an  ancient  fly  rod  was  in  con- 
trast to  the  brown  hunting  coat  which 
bore  traces  of  dried  blood  around  the 
game  pockets. 

The  old  angler  was  the  type  you 
liked  to  talk  to — and  like  to  respect. 

“Been  out  long?”  I asked. 

He  shook  his  head,  munching  a 
sizeable  tobacco  cud.  “Not  a half 
hour.” 

“Any  luck?”  I watched  him  stu- 
diously regarding  the  creek,  which  was 
chocolate  brown  and  holding  its  level: 
the  level  being  about  a foot  below 
flood  stage. 

“Ain’t  wetted  a line  yet.  I’ve  just 
been  figuring.” 

In  these  days  of  tough  stream  com- 
petition, the  average  guy  breaks  his 
neck  getting  assembled  and  hustling 
to  the  most  likely  trout  pockets.  There 
were  a dozen  anglers  along  the  mile 
stretch  of  water  — and  the  creek  is 
small. 

“I’ve  been  at  it  since  the  storm 
broke.  Maybe  an  hour.” 

He  glanced  at  me,  a twinkle  in  his 
eyes.  “Bet  you  aint  had  a strike.” 

“That’s  right.”  I lighted  my  pipe. 
“What  gave  you  that  hunch?” 

He  pointed  to  the  rushing  stream. 
“It  was  too  much  of  a cloudburst. 
Creek  rose  too  fast.  You  couldn’t  have 
caught  the  water  coming  up.  I see 
you’re  using  worms.  You  got  to  get 
this  creek  coming  up  for  that.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do,  then?  I 
see  you  looked  at  a jar  of  minnows  a 
few  minutes  ago.  Are  you  going  to 
turn  around  and  go  home?” 

He  shook  his  head.  “I’m  going  to 
wait  for  the  creek  to  start  to  clear. 
This  creek  drops  fast.  Then,  while 
she’s  clearing.  I’ll  take  trout  with  min- 
nows.” 

Knowing  the  old  angler  consistently 
took  big  trout  from  this  creek,  I said 
nothing.  I’d  been  trying  both  worms 
and  a variety  of  big,  fast  sinking  flies 
without  effect. 

“I’m  not  in  a hurry  about  fishing,” 
the  old  angler  went  on,  without 
prompting.  “First  I like  to  study  con- 
ditions. I like  to  ask  myself:  ‘Where 
are  the  trout?’  ....  Like  today,  for 
instance.  While  the  crick  was  rising, 
they  was  in  the  middle  of  the  streain, 
catching  caddis  creepers  and  worms 


Here  a minnow  may  raise  a good  one. 


and  what  not.  Where  do  you  figger 
they  are  now?” 

I was  ashamed  of  myself,  but  in 
reality  I hadn’t  thought  too  seriously 
about  that.  I’d  been  haphazardly  hunt- 
ing. Fishing  close,  I thought. 

But  before  I replied  the  old  fellow 
went  on:  “Mostly  brownies  in  here. 
I’d  figure  they’d  be  in  the  deeper 
holes,  laying  tight  on  the  bottom.  Or 
behind  rocks,  ducking  the  fastest 
water.” 

I listened  attentively.  The  old  ang- 
ler talked  freely,  in  a warm  and 
friendly  manner.  It  was  a half  hour 
before  I resumed  fishing. 

By  this  time.  Trout  Creek  was  rap- 
idly dropping,  and  the  water  was  a 
slate  gray  color.  Being  small  and  with 
mountain  feeders,  the  rise  and  drop  is 
rapid. 

I didn’t  have  any  mirmows  with  me, 
but  after  futile  probing  with  flies,  imi- 
tation nymph  creepers  and  worms,  I 
remembered  the  old  fellow’s  advice. 
I didn’t  have  minnows,  but  I had  an 
assortment  of  bucktails.  I tied  on  a 
dog-eared  gray  fellow  I’d  been  toting 
around  for  years. 

Fishing  this  specimen  like  a minnow 
— that  is,  skittering  it,  at  various 
depths,  remembering  the  old  fellow’s 
caution  that  the  brownies  would  be 
deep — I worked  downstream,  starting 
at  a railroad  bridge.  Suddenly  I started 
to  get  strikes.  Strikes,  but  no  fish.  I 
suppose  I had  a dozen  strikes  of  vary- 
ing ferocity  before  I finally  hooked 
and  landed  an  eleven  inch  brownie. 

There  and  then  on  the  stream,  I 
gutted  that  fellow  and  laid  open  the 
stomach.  He  was  filled  with  half- 
digested  bugs  and  water  worms,  and 
considerable  gravel.  I’d  seen  this 
gravel  content  before,  and  knew  its 
significance:  the  trout  had  been  feed- 
ing on  caddis  creepers.  The  old  angler 
had  been  right  about  one  thing,  the 
trout  had  been,  if  not  were,  on  the 
bottom,  and  feeding  there.  No  doubt 
the  brownie  had  been  doing  that  feed- 
ing while  the  creek  was  rising. 

Since  that  day  I’ve  had  a lot  of  luck 
fishing  streams  which  were  roily,  with 
bucktails  and  minnows.  But  since  that 

(Turn  to  page  20) 
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Officers  and  Directors  Elected 
at  Federation  Meeting 

Delegates  to  the  convention  of  the  Feder- 
ation of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  held  at  Harris- 
burg February  13th-14th  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers  and  directors  to  serve  for 
the  year  1948-49. 

President:  R.  S.  Cooper,  Connellsville 
Past  President:  Oscar  A.  Becker,  Reading 
1st  Vice-Pres.:  Dale  Furst,  Jr.,  Williamsport 
2nd  Vice-Pres.:  J.  H.  Barkley,  Punxsutawney 
Sec.-Treas.:  Dr.  C.  A.  Mortimer,  Honesdale 
Honorary  Pres.:  Hon.  Grover  Ladner,  Phila. 

Division  Officers 

Central  Division:  Otis  H.  Miller,  Chair- 
man; H.  M.  B.  Weicksel,  Secretary. 

Southern  Division:  C.  Leroy  Firestone, 

Chairman,  H.  Arthur  Fox,  Secretary. 

Northeast  Division:  Steve  Emanuel,  Chair- 
man, Charles  N.  Costa,  Secretary. 

Northwest  Division:  R.  D.  Evans,  Chair- 
man, Seth  L.  Myers,  Secretary. 

Southwest  Division:  J.  E.  VanCleve,  Chair- 
man, Warren  M.  Columbia,  Secretary. 

North  Central  Division:  E.  F.  Brasseur, 
Chairman,  H.  E.  DuBroux,  Secretary. 

South  Central  Division:  M.  C.  Merritts, 
Chairman,  C.  W.  Stoddard,  Secretary. 


Milton  Fish  & Game  Assn. 

An  all  out  plan  to  promote  membership 
in  the  Milton  Fish  and  Game  Association 
was  discussed  during  the  last  regular  monthly 
meeting  held  in  the  Moose  home.  Herman 
Beacham,  president,  was  in  charge. 

The  membership  committee  announced  that 
the  member  signing  up  the  most  new  mem- 
bers will  receive  a first  prize  of  $10  and  the 
second  highest  will  be  awarded  $5. 


Annville  Sportsmens  Assn. 

This  club  is  less  than  one  year  old  and 
already  has  to  its  credit;  an  increase  in 
membership  from  35  to  over  200  and  the 
purchase  of  10  acres  of  land  for  a club 
site.  Many  activities  are  listed  for  1948. 


The  Angler  is  soliciting  material 
from  all  clubs  for  these  two  pages. 
Material  should  be  kept  to  a minimum 
of  words  and  should  be  related  to 
clubs  and  their  activities.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  Angler  to  acquaint  each 
club  with  each  other  clubs  activities. 
Photos  of  club  grounds  and  meetings 
are  also  welcome  and  will  be  given 
suitable  space.  This  feature  will  be 
retained  as  long  as  the  Angler  staff 
is  furnished  with  or  can  obtain  suffi- 
cient material  to  carry  it  along. 


Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  Co. 

The  club  is  making  plans  to  increase  its 
membership  in  1948,  this  will  prove  quite 
an  accomplishment  as  the  membership  of 
last  year  was  oiver  8,000,  the  goal  for  this 
year  is  better  than  10,000.  A special  cam- 
paign to  bring  in  the  boys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  18,  a special  club  rate 
of  50c  is  being  made  to  the  youngsters,  the 
goal  is  2,000  under  this  plan.  The  club 
pledges  continued  effort  for  the  cleaning  up 
of  mine  acid  and  other  sources  of  pollution 
in  the  watershed  of  the  west  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna. 


S.  E.  Division,  Penna.  Federation 
Sportsman  Clubs 

1947  Officers  of  the  Southeastern  Division 
were  recently  re-elected  to  serve  for  1948. 
They  are  as  follows:  Chairman,  Everett  G. 
Henderson  of  Do-wningtown;  Vice-Chairman, 
Charles  H.  Nehf  of  Allentown;  Secretary, 
Ellen  A.  Dietrich  (Mrs.  Howell  I.)  of  Upper 
Darby;  and  Treasurer,  Leroy  F.  Manning 
of  Norwood. 


Mountaineers  Sportsmens  Club  of  Dickson  City 
After  a recent  regular  meeting  of  the  club 
a smoker  was  enjoyed  at  which  the  speaker 
with  Keith  Harter.  Mr.  Harter  advocated  the 
regular  cleaning  up  aroimd  the  many  lakes 
the  club  enjoys  in  their  district.  Officers 
are  listed  as:  Alfred  Borusevicz,  Pres,  and 
Joseph  Kalwaytis,  Secretary. 


Austin-Costello  Sportsmens  Assn.,  Austin 
The  feature  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
club  was  a talk  by  the  clubs  president  Wm. 
Clinton  of  the  advantages  of  a junior  mem- 
bership. A motion  was  carried  by  the  mem- 
bership to  include  all  boys  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  16  years  of  age. 


State  Centre  G.  F.  & F.  Assn. 

This  association  was  organized  in  1922  and 
lays  claims  to  being  the  oldest  association 
in  the  state,  all  activities  have  been  con- 
tinuous. Activities  of  the  past  year  included 
the  stocking  of  most  all  the  streams  in  their 
locality,  state  and  federal  fish  being  used; 
the  distribution  of  1,000  booklets  on  the  safe 
handling  of  fire  arms;  financed  the  restora- 
tion of  the  breast  of  Shield’s  Dam  on  six 
mile  run;  many  more  activities  of  all  degrees 
were  also  carried  out  by  the  club.  The  pro- 
gram for  1948  is  as  extensive  and  varied. 


Delaware  Co.  Field  & Stream  Assn. 

The  clubs  annual  field  day  is  dated  for 
May  15  and  16  and  will  be  held  at  the  club 
site.  Proceeds  from  the  field  day  will  be 
used  towards  enlarging  the  club  house  and 
carry  on  the  clubs  activities. 


Sportsmen  Elect  Grubb  President 
of  County  Group 

Herman  S.  Grubb  of  Huntingdon  was  re- 
elected president  of  the  Huntingdon  County 
Game,  Fis}i  and  Forestry  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  held  at  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Home  on  Penn  Street.  More 
than  125  sportsmen  attended  the  session. 

J.  William  Shilling  was  renamed  vice 
president  of  the  group  and  Ellsworth  Quinn 
and  Howard  Shilling  were  elected  to  serve 
again  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  Four  di- 
rectors, Jay  Ranck,  Harry  Kauffman,  Clyde 
W.  Davis  smd  George  Luse,  were  named  by 
the  sportsmen.  Luse  is  the  only  new  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  the  other  three  being  re-  i 
elected.  The  four  directors  held  over  were  i 
James  G.  Kyper,  Fred  B.  Mark,  M.  C.  Shene-  j 
felt  and  J.  Walter  Snyder. 


So.  Clinton  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Assn. 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  club  to 
revive  the  junior  sportsmens  organization 
which  flourished  in  the  Renovo  High  School 
for  more  than  a decade.  The  junior  club 
took  a very  active  interest  in  fish  stocking, 
stream  improvement  and  tree  planting,  while 
it  has  had  a slump  recently  the  local  sports- 
mens cuub  is  hopeful  it  will  fimction  again 
soon. 


Tioga  Co.  Consolidated  Sportsmen 

Ol'landos  Boracco  of  Elkland  was  elected 
president  of  the  club  at  their  annual  ban- 
quet. Other  officers  named  were  Burdette 
Olmstead,  first  vice  president;  Raymond 
Churchill,  second  vice  president  and  Milan 
Butler,  secretary-treasurer.  The  highlight 
of  the  evening  was  a talk  given  by  Dr.  Fred- 
erick G.  Lincoln,  assistant  to  the  director, 
U.  S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service.  Game  Pro- 
tectors L.  H.  Wood,  James  Osman  and  Ger- 
ald Cyphert  and  Fish  Warden  Leland  E. 
Cloos  were  in  attendance. 


When  the  P.  R.  R.  dam  at  Dunlevy,  Washing- 
ton County  was  drained  last  summer,  sportsmen 
from  Washington  and  Charleroi  aided  fish 
warden  Harry  King  remove  several  thousand  fish 
and  restock  them.  A days  work  with  many 
dividends. 
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Newly  elected  officers  of  the  Stony  Fork  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of  Wellsboro.  From  the  left  they 
are:  J.  F.  Robertson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Raymond  Fisk,  President  and  Ivan  Wilcox,  Vice- 
President.  The  club  is  one  of  the  most  active  in  Tioga  County  with  a membership  of  over  300 
sportsmen. 


Blair  County  Sportsmen  Plan 
Activities  Under  New  Setup 

A meeting  of  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Blair  County  unit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
I oration  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  was  held  re- 
: cently  at  the  Altoona  Y.M.C.A.  The  meeting 
was  in  charge  of  President  John  H.  Gahagan. 
j The  newly  elected  group  is  composed  of 
[ Mr.  Gahagan,  president;  Ray  Burger,  vice 
’ president;  Beam  Slonaker,  secretary-treas- 
urer, and  W.  Earl  Bice,  Dr.  S.  M.  Morgart, 
W.  M.  Burchfield,  Dr.  J.  F.  Buzzard,  James 
A.  Yon  and  Carl  J.  Lang,  all  board  members. 

Under  the  new  setup  a member  from  each 
of  the  16  affiliated  clubs  will  be  placed  on 
each  of  the  following  committees:  Game, 

' fish,  entertainment,  conservation  and  legis- 
lative. These  committees  will  meet  and  elect 
chairmen  and  secretaries.  The  chairman  of 
each  committee  will  make  a monthly  report 
at  the  meetings  of  the  federation. 

W.  M.  Burchfield,  chaiman  of  the  fish  com  - 
mittee, reported  that  arrangements  had  been 
completed  for  a survey  and  the  running  of 
levels  at  the  Blue  hole  on  Clover  creek, 
about  fwo  miles  east  of  Williamsburg,  which 
has  been  purchased  by  the  federation. 

After  the  survey,  which  has  been  delayed 
because  of  the  weather,  the  fish  conunittee 
will  project  their  plans  for  improving  the 
new  fishing  area  and  work  will  be  started 
early  in  the  spring. 


Mr.  French  thanked  the  organization  for 
the  fine  cooperation  of  sportsmen’s  clubs 
throughout  the  state  explaining  that  he  did 
not  know  how  the  Commission  could  carry 
on  such  a large  stocking  program  without 
their  assistance. 

The  Commissioner  stated  that  more  legal 
trout  were  stocked  in  1947  than  in  any 
other  year.  Over  2,075,000  trout  in  length  from 
7"  to  20"  were  stocked  and  these  fish  weighed 
over  305  tons.  More  bass  were  stocked  than 
ever  before.  Over  600,000  being  planted.  The 
stocking  of  catfish,  sunfish,  yellow  perch  and 
other  species  was  also  very  heavy. 

Mr.  French  explained  how  the  Commis- 
I sion  spent  the  fishermen’s  money  last  year. 

Nearly  70c  out  of  every  dollar  was  spent 
li  for  hatching,  propagation  and  distribution  of 
f fish.  To  raise  the  fish  stocked  last  year  re- 
( quired  the  feeding  of  over  1800  tons  of  food, 
i Over  $300,000  was  spent  for  this  one  item 
« alone.  This  figure  represents  an  increase  of 
I $93,000.00  over  the  1946  expenditure,  some 
I food  items  having  increased  as  much  as 
( 600%. 

' It  required  an  organization  of  166  employees 
I to  raise  and  distribute  our  fish.  A fleet  of 
I 40  trucks  were  required  to  do  the  distribut- 
i ing  and  a total  of  over  1,000,000  miles  were 
I traveled  by  the  Commission’s  trucks  last 
f.  year.  The  total  spent  for  the  above  men- 
& tioned  activities  was  over  $800,000.00. 


Hillside  Rod  & Gun  Club — Blossburg 
The  club  at  their  annual  dinner  elected 
A1  Holcombe  of  Liberty  as  president.  Chosen 
to  serve  with  him  were  the  following:  Walter 
Kotecki,  vice  president;  Adam  Kiminski, 
recording  secretary;  Millard  Diehr,  financial 
secretary;  and  Joseph  Brooks  as  treasurer. 


Mr.  French  explained  that  15c  + out  of 
every  dollar  that  came  into  the  Fish  Fund 
last  year  was  spent  for  Warden  service.  The 
Commission  employed  49  officers  and  they 
were  paid  $183,000  salary  and  expenses. 

The  Department  of  Revenue  was  paid  $59,- 
000  for  licenses  and  handling  agents  ac- 
counts. The  Department  of  State  was  paid 
$10,000  for  employees  retirement  fund.  These 
last  two  items  represent  approximately  6% 
of  the  fisherman’s  dollar. 

It  cost  $46,000  for  administration.  This  is 
the  total  cost  for  operating  the  Harrisburg 
Office;  salaries,  postage,  printing,  etc.  This 
item  representing  approximately  4%  of  the 
dollar. 

Education  and  publicity,  the  cost  of  print- 
ing the  Angler,  etc.  approximately  $23,000 
or  less  than  2%. 

Construction — Research — Legal  and  all 

other  activities  cost  $33,000  or  less  than  3% 
of  each  dollar. 

The  total  revenue  for  1947  was  $1,006,000.00. 
Total  expenditures  $1,161,000.  This  repre- 
sents a deficit  of  $155,000.00. 

Mr.  French  explained  that  the  Pymatuning 
project  was  under  construction  and  from 
this  hatchery  when  it  is  completed,  the  Com- 
mission believes  it  will  produce  a crop  of 
warm  water  fish  each  year  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  combined  production  of  all 
its  other  hatcheries. 


Sportsmen  Visit  Fish  Hatchery 

A motor  caravan  made  up  of  23  members 
of  the  Old  Town  Sportsmen’s  Club  motored 
to  the  State  Fish  Hatcheries  at  Bellefonte 
recently  to  tour  the  hatcheries  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  methods  of  raising  the 
fish  used  in  stocking  streams. 

C.  R.  Buller,  chief  fish  culturist  conducted 
them  on  a three-hour  tour  of  the  hatchery, 
explaining  how  rainbow,  brook  and  brown 
trout  were  raised  from  the  time  the  female 
trout  spawns  until  the  fish  are  ready  for 
stocking.  Over  two  million  trout,  ranging  in 
size  from  the  time  they  were  hatched  until 
they  were  ready  for  stocking,  were  viewed 
by  the  club  members. 

Club  members  were  also  shown  the  labo- 
ratory where  the  cause  and  treatments  of 
the  different  diseases  of  fish  were  explained. 
Mr.  Buller  demonstrated  in  the  laboratory 
the  destructiveness  of  the  common  water 
snake.  He  placed  several  young  fish  in  a 
tank  with  the  snake  and,  in  a short  period 
of  time  the  snake  had  eaten  the  minnows. 

In  the  absence  of  the  club  president, 
Harris  Breth,  the  trip  was  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Ford  Johnston,  vice-president,  with 
James  McLaughlin,  Paul  Learish  and  Les 
Ogden  as  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
day’s  activities. 


.\  good  turnout  of  sportsmen  were  on  hand 
for  the  stocking  of  East  Licking  Creek.  Juniata 
County  the  past  fall.  The  stocking  was  under 
the  direction  of  fish  warden,  C.  V.  Long  of  East 
Waterford,  assistance  was  given  by  men  from 
Mifflintown  and  vicinity. 


Commissioner  of  Fisheries — C.  A.  French 
Addresses  Federation 

(Excerpts  from  Extemporaneous  speech  hy  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  C.  A. 
French,  before  the  Delegates  and  Officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  at  their  annual  meeting  held  in  the  Forum  of  the  State  Capitol 
on  February  14,  1948.) 
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THE  FISHERMAN  AND  HIS  TACKLE 


By  HOWARD  M.  ERNST 


I have  been  moved  to  write  this 
article  in  consideration  of  that  well 
known  episode  “The  Compleat  Ang- 
lef-”  and  “The  Barefoot  Boy.”  We  have 
all  some  time  or  other  personally  ex- 
perienced this  story.  With  the  finest 
equipment  we  could  afford  and  with 
a completely  empty  creel  after  a hard 
day’s  work,  we  have  encountered  the 
country  urchin  with  the  old  bamboo 
pole  and  worm  can  and  a string  of 
fish. 

Now  this  does  not  mean  we  should 
promptly  discard  our  tackle  and  ac- 
cept the  primitive,  nor  should  the 
barefoot  boy  discard  his  method  of 
fishing  and  grab  our  tackle.  The  point 
is  our  method  of  fishing  was  wrong 
through  lack  of  knowledge,  thought- 
lessness or  just  plain  carelessness.  On 
the  other  hand  when  our  ability 
matches  our  equipment,  the  tables  are 
turned,  and  our  country  lad  may  fish 
with  all  his  native  instinct  and  ability 
but  his  scanty  equipment  will  not  per- 
mit him  to  carry  through  his  ideas 
thus  leaving  him  at  the  short  end  of 
the  stick. 

In  other  words,  good  tackle  of  it- 
self never  caught  fish  and  good  fisher- 
men without  equivalent  tackle  do  not 
do  much  better. 

It  is  no  asset  for  the  tackle  dealer 
should  the  tyro  virtually  buy  his  en- 
tire stock.  He  will  end  up  by  blaming 


The  proverbial  bare  foot  boy  with  a pair  of 
grilse,  his  first. 


the  tackle  for  the  issuing  disaster. 
Neither  is  it  wise  for  the  experienced 
fisherman  to  practice  his  art  with  a 
beginner’s  equipment.  Tackle  and 
sportsman  must  complement  one  an- 
other. 

Before  choosing  an  expensive  and 
beautiful  rod,  consider  it  with  awe 
and  respect.  Lacking  mature  experi- 
ence, it  is  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
to  select  a moderately  priced,  strongly 
built  rod.  It  should  be  slightly  longer 
and  slightly  heavier  than  the  perfect- 
ly balanced  beauty.  Fish  it  constant- 
ly, hard  and  often;  become  completely 
familiar  with  its  capabilities — in  other 
words,  learn  how  to  use  the  rod.  Now 
learning  how  to  use  it  does  not  mean 
that  you  must  spend  every  free  hour 
practicing  casting  in  an  effort  to  be- 
come the  distance  champ.  It  is  far 
more  important  to  learn  where  to  cast. 
Fish  can  never  be  caught  by  casting, 
be  it  ever  so  far,  to  where  there  are 
no  fish.  If  it  be  trout,  remember  to  try 
the  foot  and  head  of  the  pools,  in  the 
eddy  behind  semi-submerged  bould- 
ers, along  the  swirling  water  at  their 
shoulders  and  sides  and  right  at  their 
heads.  Again  try  the  lane  of  the  swift 
running  pool  that  runs  along  each 
side  where  the  main  current  flows  past 
the  slower  water  near  the  bank.  But 
that  is  not  all.  Trout  move  about  and 
change  their  stations  according  to 
weather  and  water  conditions.  Con- 
stantly observe  these  varying  factors 
and  their  effect  upon  the  position  of 
the  trout. 

In  early  spring  and  high  water,  the 
finest  rod  in  the  world  casting  with 
great  power  and  accuracy  won’t  get 
you  fish  from  out  the  roaring  fast 
water  of  the  rapids  but  the  lightest 
and  most  delicate  one  might  well  fill 
your  creel  from  the  eddies  and  quiet 
pockets  along  the  edges  and  under  the 
alder  covered  banks  of  the  river. 
Again  neither  rod  may  help  you  if 
you  fail  to  consider  what  the  trout 
may  be  feeding  on.  A three  x leader 
with  hand  tied  No.  14  mallard  quills 
will  be  of  little  service  under  the 
above  conditions,  nor  will  a Hewitt 
salmon  leader  with  the  best  Parmach- 
ene  Bell  No.  6 that  Canada  produces 
be  of  much  assistance  on  a cloudless 
summer  day  with  the  water  clear  and 
low.  Generally  under  midsummer 
conditions,  use  as  fine  a leader  as 
possible  and  as  small  a fly  either  dry 
or  wet,  increasing  in  size  as  the  eve- 
ning wears  on.  In  higher  water  and 
early  fishing,  use  medium  size  lures 


The  author  couldn't  resist  this  pool  and  prac- 
tically jumped  from  the  ear  into  the  river  with 
just  rod,  reel  and  fly  and  the  desire  to  wet  a 
line. 

and  bucktails.  The  latter  also  are  good 
any  time  of  the  year  in  fast  water  and 
on  all  lowery  and  blustery  days.  Of 
course  if  fish  may  be  seen  rising,  do 
your  utmost  to  ascertain  what  they 
are  feeding  on  and  try  and  match  it. 
At  any  rate,  be  sure  and  mark  where 
they  are  lying.  This  helps  in  acquiring 
knowledge  as  to  where  trout  are  apt 
to  be  found  in  a stream  and  of  course 
permits  you  to  return  on  your  next 
trip  and  fish  that  particular  spot  with 
confidence. 

However  to  return  to  the  tackle 
question,  it  becomes  obvious  that  un- 
less you  have  acquired  stream  craft 
and  ability  to  use  it,  the  selection  of  a 
rod  is  a pretty  haphazard  and  purpose- 
less affair.  On  the  other  hand  all  your 
ability  and  wisdom  is  of  no  avail  un- 
til you  have  the  proper  tools  to  work 
with. 

It  is  of  no  purpose  to  try  and  fish  a 
heavy  river  with  a 3 oz.  7 or  71^  ft. 
rod  nor  will  you  enjoy  the  most  sylvan 
and  delightful  brook  if  you  are  trying 
to  lightly  drop  your  fly  under  an  over- 
hanging alder  branch  25  or  30  feet 
away  with  a 9V2  ft.  6 oz.  pine  tree. 
Start  with  a moderately  priced  8 — 
8V2  ft.  41/0  oz.  rod  and  as  you  acquire 
knowledge  and  ability,  save  your  pen- 
nies so  you  can  select  exactly  the  in- 
strument you  need  for  the  definite 
work  that  you  realize  and  understand 
must  be  accomplished.  Then  and  only, 
then  can  you  obtain  the  utmost  plea- 
sure in  angling. 

Since  we  have  been  discussing  trout 
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fishing,  I have  centered  our  interest 
up  to  now  on  the  rod.  The  reason  for 
this  is  because  the  reel  and  line  are 
complementary.  The  two  prime  re- 
quirements of  the  reel  are  to  carry 
lines  and  to  balance  the  rod.  The  line 
must  also  cooperate  with  the  rod,  its 
only  independent  qualification  is 
whether  fiat  or  tapered  and  the  choice 
whenever  possible,  is  the  latter.  The 
selection  of  leaders  is  again  dependent 
on  your  knowledge  for  as  stated  be- 
fore, the  finest  leader  will  fail  you  if 
[improperly  fished.  Just  remember  the 
longest  and  finest  for  clear  days  and 
low  clear  water;  moderately  heavy 
and  medium  in  length  for  the  reverse. 

I The  flies  are  again  up  to  you.  None 
will  bring  fish  to  creel  no  matter  how 
.well  tied  if  you  fail  to  present  them 
iproperly  or  the  proper  one  at  the  right 
time.  Watch  the  ripple  on  alighting  in 
quiet  water,  avoid  it  if  possible,  like- 
Iwise  the  drag.  Keep  a careful  eye  on 
1 slack;  in  currents  don’t  let  it  race  the 
jfly  or  swish  it  by  the  fish  like  a roar- 
ing subway  express.  Avoid  the  temp- 
Itation  of  hurling  “rocks”  — I mean 
I some  hugh  bundle  of  feathers  at  the 
[largest  fish  in  the  pool.  He  is  more  apt 
to  come  to  a gently  cast  and  lightly 
floated  No.  14  light  Cahill. 

Generally  speaking,  a few  dull  grey 
and  brown  colored  flies  sizes  10  or  12, 
are  sufficient  to  start  off  with  when 
fishing  our  eastern  waters.  To  these 
may  be  added  red,  white,  black  and 
silver  combinations  for  Canada  and 
the  West,  although  even  in  those 
waters  greys  'and  browns  will  capture 
fish.  Yes,  flies  and  well  tied  ones  are 
essential  equipment,  but  you  must 
know  when,  where  and  how  to  use 
them,  otherwise  the  barefoot  boy  and 
his  worms  will  get  you. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  complete  ang- 
ler’s equipment,  while  apparently  it 
does  not  directly  fill  your  creel  it  may 
in  connection  with  your  stream  craft 
and  ability,  result  in  the  difference 
between  a blank  and  a full  dinner 
pail.  Obviously,  if  you  are  going  to 
take  a crack  at  the  roaring  Nipigon  or 
the  white  and  tossing  south  branch  of 
the  Saranac,  your  fishing  will  be  re- 
stricted to  a good  cold  sousing  and  no 
more — that  is,  if  you  try  it  with  rub- 
ber boots.  Waist-high  waders,  inside 
and  outside  socks  and  felt  soled  or 
hob  nailed  wading  boots  are  neces- 
sary for  these  waters,  all  of  which  are 
extra  and  needless  burdens  for  the 
quiet  streams  of  Anticosti. 

A heavy  felt  hat  is  rather  burden- 
some in  the  midsummer  sun  of  the 
west  but  a light  and  ventilated  cotton 
one  with  green  isinglass  vizor  is  a 
pleasure.  An  alligator  rain  jacket  is 
always  welcome  during  a quick  show- 
er. In  fact,  anything  that  adds  to  your 
comfort  will  help  you  to  keep  your 


mind  on  your  work  and  improve  your 
technique  which  means  more  fish  in 
your  creel.  Of  course  a creel  is  neces- 
sary if  you  are  traveling  on  foot.  The 
lighter  and  longer,  the  better.  Remem- 
ber, however,  all  this  equipment 
means  absolutely  nothing  if  not  ac- 
quired with  a definite  idea  from  the 
practical  angling  point  of  view  of 
when,  where  and  how  it  is  to  serve  or 
be  used. 

In  closing,  I may  add  that  although 
we  have  only  discussed  trout  fishing 
in  this  article,  it  applies  equally  to 
salmon  fishing. 


Pollution  Battle  Rages  on 
Long  Island  Sound 

Growing  public  resentment  against  the 
spread  of  pollution  in  Long  Island  Sound  is 
hardening  into  action,  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  announced.  Recent  closure 
by  the  Connecticut  State  Health  Department 
of  a wide  area  along  the  southwestern  Con- 
necticut shore  line  to  clamming  and  other 
uses  because  of  the  danger  of  infection  from 
raw  sewage  and  industrial  wastes,  has  lonited 
sportsmen,  landowners,  and  civic  groups 
against  this  threat  to  health,  life,  and  prop- 
erty value. 

Connecticut  sportsmen  are  organizing  a 
state-wide  antipollution  program  with  the 
aim  of  correcting  past  abuses  and  of  pre- 
venting further  pollution  of  coastal  waters. 
Rhode  Island  and  New  York  already  have 
taken  steps  to  clean  up  some  of  the  mess 
caused  by  the  abuse  of  public  waters  by 
shortsighted  industries  and  municipalities 
that  regard  the  ocean  and  streams  of  the 
country  as  public  sewers. 


8,165  Pounds  of  Rainbow 
Trout 

If  it  is  not  too  much  of  an  exertion, 
just  imagine  8,165  pounds  of  rainbow 
trout  and  the  fact  that  they  were  all 
taken  from  one  lake  during  one  season 
of  angling.  Then  just  to  make  the 
fact  the  more  startling,  imagine  that 
all  of  this  poundage  was  contained  in 
369  fish,  yes,  369  Kamloops  trout,  all 
taken  from  Lake  Pend  d’Orielle. 

They  are  the  facts  contained  in  a 
report  of  the  1947  angling  season  on 
that  famous  Idaho  lake  from  Jim  Par- 
sons, who  from  his  office  at  Sandpoint 
acts  as  a sort  of  majordomo  of  the  big 
contest  held  annually  on  that  lake. 

This  present  season  tops  all  previous 
seasons  and  came  up  with  a new 
world’s  record  rainbow,  a giant  tipping 
the  beam  at  37  pounds.  It  was  taken 
in  the  final  week  of  November  by  an 
Idaho  angler. 

Seven  trout  were  taken  that  ex- 
ceeded the  former  world  record  of 
321/2  pounds;  thirty  rainbows  were 
entered  that  weighed  30  pounds  or 
more.  The  average  weight  of  all  fish, 
the  whole  369,  was  22 1/2  pounds. — 
Outdoors  Unlimited. 


ALL  IN  THE  SPORT  OF  TROUTING 

(From  page  9) 


Netting  a beautiful  brown  trout. 


enough  for  a fine  trout  dinner  for  the 
family.  So  you  wade  to  shore  and 
dump  the  contents  of  your  creel  on 
the  ground.  It’s  fun  arranging  them  to 
size  and  color,  and  as  you  step  back 
to  admire  them,  and  feel  that  you 
really  outsmarted  them,  life  becomes 
very  sweet. 

Boy,  if  those  guys  back  at  the  shop 
could  only  see  these,  maybe,  you  de- 
cide, you  will  stop  and  show  them  to 
the  guys:  Bill,  Roy,  Ken,  and  the  rest 
of  the  gang  who  think  they’re  such 
good  fishermen. 

You  know  over  half  a day  has  gone 
by,  it  sure  makes  a guy  tired  and  want 
for  a soft  seat  and  a smoke.  May  as 
well  sit  down  and  rest  awhile  against 
this  tree.  Boy,  you  could  really  go 
to  sleep. 

You  wonder  how  far  the  car  is  away, 
it  must  be  pretty  far  (yawn)  wouldn’t 
it  be  nice  (yawn)  if  you  could  just 
whistle  and  the  (yawn)  car  would 
come  zzzzzzzzzz. 


An  angler  at  the  end  of  a contented  day 
astream,  rests  against  a tree  and  is  soon  lost 
in  a world  of  dreams. 
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FSSHSNG  PHOTOGRAPHY 

CLOSE-UPS 


By  FRANK  J.  FLOSS 


Many  and  varied  have  been  the 
articles  written  on  how  to  take 
close-up  photos.  Good  articles  they 
were  too.  But  . . . they  slighted  the 
man  who  makes  all  of  them  possible. 
So  in  this  article  on  “Close-ups”  I’m 
going  to  confine  all  my  dope  to  how 
to  take  better  close-ups  of  the  man 
bearing  the  title  of  “Fisherman.”  It’s 
a title  we  of  the  Fishing  Fraternity 
are  rightly  proud  to  bear,  and  it  should 
make  our  chests  swell  with  pride 
when  someone  refers  to  us  as  “Fisher- 
men.” Therefore  it  is  only  proper  and 
fitting  that  all  photographs  of  “Fisher- 
men” be  reproduced  just  as  natural 
and  exact  in  detail  as  it  is  possible  to 
do  so  with  our  modern  cameras. 

The  first  requisite  to  taking  a good 
close-up  photo  is  correct  exposure. 
And  contrary  to  what  many  may  tell 
you,  correct  exposure  can  only  be  de- 
termined with  a exposure  meter.  Sure 
you  can  take  a photo  without  one  by 
guessing  at  what  exposure  to  use,  and 
come  close  to  the  correct  exposure,  and 
get  a fairly  good  photo.  But,  don’t  let 
anyone  tell  you  he  can  judge  correct 
exposure  continuously,  because  he  can- 
not. He  will  hit  it  right  every-now- 
and-then,  but,  not  all  the  time.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  overcome  this  hit 
or  miss  system  and  that  is  with  an 
exposure  meter,  it  will  always  give 
you  the  correct  exposure  settings  for 


your  camera.  No  man  can  judge  light 
intensity  correctly,  because  the  pupils 
of  our  eyes  automatically  adjust  them- 
selves to  varying  light  conditions  by 
narrowing  or  enlarging  to  the  degree 
of  dull  or  bright  light  that  they  art 
exposed  to  at  one  time.  Thus,  all  a 
man  can  tell  about  light  is  that  it  is 
either  bright  or  dull.  The  correct  in- 
tensity can  only  be  measured  in  foot- 
candles  with  an  exposure  meter.  This 
in  turn  can  be  transposed  to  the  cor- 
rect camera  settings  that  will  give  the 
correct  exposure,  and  the  necessary 
depth-of-field  for  the  photo. 

Here  I could  go  into  detail  about 
exposures,  but  I will  not,  there  is  no 
need  to  if  you  use  an  exposure  meter. 
It  will  give  you  the  correct  exposure 
regardless  of  the  time  or  kind  of  day. 
Just  remember  when  you  take  a 
reading  to  hold  your  meter  about  a 
foot  away  from  your  subject  when 
photographing  him  against  a bright 
background.  And  to  take  your  reading 
from  your  camera  position  if  your 
subject  is  not  surrounded  by  large 
areas  of  highlights  and  shadows. 

Now  to  show  your  “Fisherman”  off 
to  best  advantage  in  your  photo,  get 
up  as  close  as  you  can  to  him,  so  as 
to  exclude  any  distracting  material 
from  the  background  of  your  photo. 
As  a rule  Fishing  Photographers  have 
a tendency  to  include  too  much  in 


their  picture  area.  Here’s  an  example  f 
of  what  I mean.  Before  you  start  out  | 
on  your  next  camera  trip  look  through  j; 
this  issue  of  The  Angler  and  study  [ 
the  photographs  that  appeal  to  you  ! 
most  and  I’ll  bet  they  will  be  close-  | 
ups.  Note  how  simply  yet  thoroughly  ji 
the  photographers  of  these  pictures  tell  | 
their  story.  They  get  up  close  to  their  | 
subjects  and  eliminate  all  unnecessary  j 
details,  and  include  only  the  main  r 
subjects  in  their  picture  area.  So  you  i 
see,  logically  it  is  better  to  get  up  close  !( 
to  your  subject  and  concentrate  on  }■ 
subject  prominence,  than  it  is  to  stand  | 
too  far  away  from  your  subject  and  f 
have  him  vie  with  background  objects  | 
for  recognition.  Follow  this  procedure  | 
the  next  time  you  take  a photo;  get  j 
up  close  to  your  subject  and  arrange  | 
the  composition  of  your  photo  in  the  f 
finder  of  your  camera  so  that  you  will  j 
give  your  main  subject  prominence  | 
over  everything  else  in  your  picture  ^ 
area.  | 

|llllllllllllllllllllljlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^  I 

I BOOK  REVIEW  | 

g "Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm"  by  Frank  C.  g 
M Edminster.  = . 

M Farm  ponds  are  a real  necessity  In  many  M 
g sections  of  the  country.  Properly  managed  g ] 
g Impoundments  pay  their  way  in  wholesome  g ; 
M recreation  and  fish  for  the  table.  Every  M ; 
M body  of  water,  large  or  small,  is  attractive  g 1 
g to  many  forms  of  wildlife.  Mr.  Edminster  g 
g is  a trained  fishery  tedhnician,  and  for  the  g , 
B past  10  years  he  has  been  in  charge  of  g ' 
g the  wildlife  program  including  fish  pond  g I 
g management  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv-  g 
g Ice  for  the  Northeastern  States.  g I 

B This  book  Is  a complete  guide  to  the  g ; 
B construction,  stocking,  and  managing  of  fish  g | 
g ponds.  g 

g Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  B ■ 
g New  York — Price  $3.50.  B ' I 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu  '! 
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Fish  Commissioner  Makes  the  Awards 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


I Friedens,  Pa. 

I Dear  Sirs: 

Last  season  George  M.  Stahl  and  I left 
home  on  Friday  afternoon  for  a week-end 
of  trout  fishing  in  the  vicinity  of  our  hunt- 
ing camp  in  Centre  Coimty.  It  is  a 135  mile 
drive  and  we  didn’t  arrive  imtil  the  sun 
was  behind  the  hills  and  the  gray  shadows 
of  evening  were  rapidly  moving  up  the 
valleys. 

It  is  our  usual  task  upon  arriving  at  camp 
in  the  Summer  time  to  cut  the  tall  grass 
and  weeds  that  have  grown  up  unmolested 
duriilg  our  absence.  While  George  began 
removing  our  fishing  and  camping  equip- 
ment from  the  car  I unlocked  the  door 
and  secured  the  scythe  from  a far  corner 
of  the  rather  dark  cabin.  While  returning 
; to  the  door  I stopped  to  pick  up  the  whet- 
i stone  from  the  top  log  above  the  wash 
' stand.  A warning  whir-rr  from  a rattler 
broke  the  dull  silence  of  the  cabin  and 
needless  to  say  I retreated  with  haste  to  a 
safer  position.  After  calling  to  George  to 
bring  the  flashlight  and  .22  caliber  pistol 
. from  the  car  I attempted  to  locate  the  source 
I of  the  electrifying  sound.  With  the  flash- 
I light  we  located  the  rattler  coiled  on  the 
i upper  log  near  one  of  the  rafters  and  about 
15  inches  from  the  whetsone  and  box  of  first 
aid  equipment.  Two  well  placed  shots  from 
the  pistol  cleared  the  atmosphere  consider- 
ably and  we  removed  the  carcass  to  a re- 
mote spot  outside  the  cabin.  We  immedi- 
ately organized  a thorough  and  systematic 
search  of  the  remainder  of  the  cabin  for 
relatives  of  the  recently  deceased  brother. 
When  the  smoke  lifted  we  had  shot  three 
additional  snakes  and  allowed  one  to  make 
its  escape.  These  were  not  rattlers,  but  of 
the  common  non-poisonous  variety.  We 
next  patched  some  holes  where  these  snakes 
had  undoubtedly  gained  their  entrance  and 
finally  moved  in  with  our  equipment  for  the 
night 

We  were  at  this  point  somewhat  nervous 
and  it  was  some  time  before  we  regained 
our  normal  composure  and  felt  like  retiring 
for  the  night.  There  were  no  more  dis- 
turbances and  we  had  a most  enjoyable  few 
days  fishing  for  the  elusive  brookies  that 
frequent  the  streams  near  our  camp. 

Fishing  with  its  peace,  quiet  and  relaxation 
as  a panacea  for  tense  and  jangled  nerves  is 
not  always  found  to  have  its  full  measure 
of  therapeutic  value  as  you  can  see  from  the 
above  account.  Maybe,  though,  it  is  through 
these  stimulating  experiences  that  accom- 
pany camping,  hunting  and  fishing  and  their 
recurrence  in  our  memory  during  the  year, 
together  with  the  anticipation  of  other  ex- 
periences, less  harrowing  than  the  above, 
that  we  really  obtain  the  necessary  balance 
in  a busy  life  with  all  its  tensions  and  com- 
plexities. 

Ralph  E.  Barnett, 
Assistant  Superintendent, 
Somerset  County  Schools. 


In  addition  to  poison  ivy,  other  plants 
such  as  wild  parsnips.  Queen  Anne’s  lace, 
poison  sumac,  wild  carrot  and  nettles  will 
cause  cases  of  skin  irritation. 


'Twas  a happy  moment  in  the  life  of  9 year  old  Melvin  H.  Moore  of  Harrisburg  when  he  was 
awarded  top  prize  for  his  I8I/2  inch  s.  m.  black  bass  entered  in  the  Harrisburg  Hunters  and  Anglers 
Association  "big  fish"  Contest.  Awarding  the  prize,  a fine  rod  and  reel,*  is  none  other  than 
the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  French  who  appears  just  about 
as  happy  as  the  boy.  James  Rigby  also  of  Harrisburg  accepts  the  certificate  award  for  his  father 
whose  19  inch  rainbow  captured  the  Rainbow  Division. 


The  Fisherman’s  Lament 

Backward,  turn  backward,  oh  time  in  your 
flight; 

Please  make  ’em  bite  again  just  for  tonight. 

I’ve  sat  on  this  boulder  for  sixteen  long 
hours. 

And  baited  with  crawfish  and  doughballs 
and  flowers. 

And  minnows  and  rye  bread  and  liver  and 
bees, 

And  grasshoppers,  fishworms  and  limburger 
cheese. 

And  never  a nibble — a jerk  on  the  line — 

Of  sunfish  or  sucker  I’ve  seen  not  a sign: 

My  arms  are  fried  brown  and  my  nose  is 
burnt  red. 

My  seat  is  worn  thin  and  my  legs  are  boch 
dead. 

My  stomach  is  puckered,  tied  up  in  a knot. 

And  yearns  for  a waffle  or  something  else 
hot. 

I’m  sore  and  I’m  dirty  and  thirsty  and  stiff; 

I’ve  lost  my  tobacco  and  ain’t  had  a whiff. 

And  I’ve  got  the  small  pox,  the  measles  or 
pip; 

I’m  all  broken  up  on  my  shins  and  my  hip. 

It’s  fourteen  long  hours  by  the  road  to  m.y 
shack — 

To  cold  cream — to  comfort — to  rest  and  a 
snack. 

Oh,  backward,  I guess,  is  the  way  I shall 
turn; 

They  don’t  want  to  bite  and  I don’t  give  a 
durn’. 

For  I have  been  fishing — I’ve  had  a good 
day; 

Now  all  that  I want  is  some  grub  and  the 
“hay’.” 


ARE  YOU  A POLLUTER  ? 

If  you  live  in  a community  which  has  a 
sewer  system  but  no  sewage  treatment 
works,  you  are  contributing  to  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  streams.  Industries  which  pour 
their  wastes  into  the  streams,  untreated, 
are  polluters. 

Probably  eight  of  the  10  million  people 
in  Pennsylvania  depend  upon  the  rivers 
and  streams  for  their  water  supplies.  Our 
waterways  can  therefore  be  considered  our 
most  important  natural  resource.  The  value 
of  this  resource  is  destroyed  by  pollution. 

Some  500,000  resident  fishing  licenses 
were  Issued  in  1947.  Many  more  people 
would  probably  avail  themselves  of  this 
outdoor  activity,  except  for  the  many 
streams  in  which  fish  cannot  live  because 
of  pollution.  You  Know  The  Condition  In 
Your  Own  Area. 

Tourist  trade  in  Pennsylvania  is  big  busi- 
ness. It  amounted  to  415  million  dollars 
in  the  last  normal  year.  This  must  be  pre- 
served and,  it  is  believed,  will  be  increased 
If  the  streams,  the  source  of  most  outdoor 
recreation,  are  made  clean  by  stopping 
pollution. 

From  an  economic  standpoint  clean 
rivers  and  streams  are  an  asset  of  utmost 
importance.  Many  industries  require  clean 
water  for  their  operation.  If  rivers  and 
streams  are  not  polluted  there  Is  greater 
opportunity  of  attracting  new  industries 
w'hich  will  bring  increased  employment  and 
prosperity. 
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THE  COMPETENT  DRY  FLY 

(From  page  3) 

feeding  fish.  Although  the  wet  fly 
fishermen  were  casting  over  surface 
feeders,  their  wares  were  completely 
ignored.  However,  they  told  us  they 
met  with  success  before  the  trout 
started  to  “jump.”  This  is  so  typical 
of  fly  fishing  that  there  are  those  who 
follow  the  procedure  of  fishing  dry 
when  there  is  a hatch  and  a rise,  and 
fishing  wet  when  there  is  no  surface 
activity. 

The  inveterate  dry  fly  fisherman  has 
learned  through  experience  what  to 
expect  throughout  the  season  because 
hatches  repeat  year  after  year  almost, 
to  the  day.  He  discovers  or  developes 
certain  patterns  of  flies  in  their  proper 
sizes  which  successfully  imitate  spe- 
cific hatches.  Different  patterns  will 
usually  successfully  fish  a certain 
hatch  providing  the  fly  size  is  right, 
however,  many  fishermen  cling  to  a 
certain  pet  imitation  for  each  familiar 
hatch. 

Early  in  the  season  hatches  may  oc- 
cur at  any  time  during  the  day;  in  fact 
the  Graimom  hatch  may  last  through- 
out the  entire  day.  As  the  season 
progresses  the  hatches  become  more 
of  an  evening  pro'position,  however,  on 
dull  murky  days  they  have  a tendency 
to  show  up  earlier  in  the  afternoon. 

Lucky  is  the  individual  who  can 
locate  himself  on  a stream  any  evening 
of  his  choosing  without  undue  incon- 
venience. We  know  one  enthusiast 
whose  most  cherished  desire  is  to  have 
a home  along  a good  stretch  of  trout 
water.  The  house  is  to  be  constructed 
in  such  a manner  that  he  can  watch 
the  stream  from  his  chair  at  the  dining 
room  table.  About  the  time  desert  is 
served  he  will  focus  his  attention  on 
the  stream  to  mark  the  exact  positions 


of  any  rising  fish.  As  soon  as  the  last 
mouthful  is  devoured,  he  will  pick  up 
his  rod  which  is  already  set  up,  even 
to  the  dry  fly  which  probably  would 
be  the  proper  one  at  that  particular 
time,  and  assume  his  casting  position. 

Hatches  follow  a definite  color  cycle. 
The  predominant  color  of  the  naturals 
early  in  the  season  is  gray.  In  a short 
time  the  browns  mark  their  appear- 
ance. During  the  latter  half  of  the 
season,  in  this  section,  the  hatches  for 
the  most  part  are  pale  yellow. 

Flies  will  hatch  and  brown  trout  will 
surface  feed  in  water  ranging  from  50° 
F to  76°,  however,  the  cream  of  insect 
and  trout  activity  occurs  when  the 
water  temperature  is  between  60°  and 
65°,  at  least  that  is  the  way  it  has  been 
in  the  home  waters. 

The  artificials  can  be  divided  into 
two  catagories,  namely,  deceivers  and 
attractors.  The  fisherman  carries  vari- 
ous deceivers  which  closely  imitate  in 
size  and  color  hatches  with  which  he 
is  familiar.  Many  carry  some  addi- 
tional deceivers  of  various  patterns 
and  sizes  so  that  there  is  the  possibility 
of  matching  odd’  or  unfamiliar  hatches. 

The  most  useful  deceivers  for  me 
have  been:  No.  14  G.  R.  Hare’s  Ear, 
14  Blue  Quill,  16  Parson’s  Dun,  18 
Adams,  14  Dark  Hendrickson,  14  Quill 
Gordon,  16  (Dark)  Olive  Dun,  16  Red 
Fox  Beaverkill,  14  Ginger  Quill,  14 
Light  Cahill,  14  R.  B.  Fox,  18  Pale 
Evening  Dun,  20  Pale  Watery  Dun, 
and  20  Black  Quill. 

The  attractors  for  the  most  part  are 
large  flies  such  as  spiders,  varients  and 
fan  wings.  They  are  most  commonly 
used  when  there  is  no  hatch  and  rise, 
although  they  are  worth  a trial  when 
rising  fish  refuse  deceivers.  They  are 
at  their  best  on  quiet  waters  or  windy 
days. 

Outstanding  attractors  have  proved 
to  be:  Dark  Multicolored  Varient, 


A good  pool  in  Mill  Creek,  in  Sullivan  County.  This  brook  trout  stream  is  a tributary  to 
Lick  Creek. 


White  (Lee)  Wolfe,  Badger  Spider, 
Pink  Lady  Bivisible,  a small  Tupp’s 
indispensible  and  the  prime  favorite, 
Hewitt’s  Neversink  Honey  Skater. 
This  last  named  is  also  a great  deceiver 
for  the  green  drake  (guttulata)  hatch. 


I® 


ea 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  Jack  ® 
Knight’s  Fish  Finder,  a brown  Spider  ^ 
Bivisible,  produced  one  fish  late  last 
season,  a four  pound  brown,  this  fly  ® 
will  receive  considerable  attention  in  “ 
the  future.  It  can  well  be  that  this  will 
prove  its  worth  as  an  evening  deceiver  ^ 
when  the  June  bugs  are  in  flight.  ^ 
Spiders,  varients  and  bivisibles  should  “ 
be  tied  on  relatively  small  light  wire  ^ 
hooks  so  the  flies  ride  very  high.  The 
hackle  diameters  are  large.  It  means  “ 
but  little  to  designate  the  size  of  such 
flies  by  hook  size.  In  the  case  of  de-  J 
ceivers  hackle  diameter  should  cor-  , 
respond  to  the  size  of  the  hook.  Too  ' 
many  are  tied  with  over  size  hackles.  J 


Some  fishermen  turn  to  a deceiver  ^ 
as  the  last  fly  to  be  tied  on  at  the  close 
of  day.  A good  one  is  the  Fan  Wing  j] 
Royal  Coachman,  not  only  because  it  ^ 
is  an  effective  pattern,  but  because  it  |i 
is  a fly  readily  seen  by  the  caster  in  ^ 
the  fading  light.  The  McSneek  is  j 
another  in  the  same  category.  ^ 

In  order  to  partake  of  their  food 
trout  move  from  the  cover  of  their  j 
hiding  places  to  a point  in  the  line  of  i 
drift.  The  tail  of  a pool,  the  smooth  ; 
slick  in  front  of  a stone,  or  the  channel  ( 
along  the  bank  at  a bend  of  the  stream 
are  favored  feeding  locations.  ( 

There  is  one  spot  on  the  big  stream  ' 
near  home  that  is  of  particular  interest.  ' 
The  creek  makes  a sharp  turn  against  1 
a rocky  bank  then  straightens  into  a i 
100  yard  back  water  of  an  old  broken  i 
dam.  It  is  accessable  only  with  waders,  ' 
and  the  side  of  the  stream  from  which  1 
the  angler  casts  does  not  offer  the  ' 
easiest  kind  of  wading.  When  the  trout 
of  the  dam  surface  feed,  they  move  to 
the  headwater,  very  close  to  the  over- 
hanging bank  where  the  line  of  drift 
follows  the  outer  bend  of  the  stream. 
The  current  is  almost  lazy,  yet  it  is 
uneven.  To  consistently  take  fish 
there,  casting  must  be  accurate,  yet  to 
get  a perfect  float  of  more  than  18 
inches,  a loop  to  the  right  should  be 
cast.  The  very  nature  of  the  spot 
and  the  good  fish  in  it  are  a challenge. 
To  insure  future  fishing  there,  the  few 
who  can  consistently  relieve  it  of  its 
fish  return  most  of  them  unharmed. 

It  is  really  a hot  spot  on  a hard  fished 
stream.  It  probably  produces  as  many 
13  and  14  inch  fish  as  any  section  of 
the  stream,  and  after  all,  those  one 
pounders  furnish  the  very  best  of  fly 
fishing. 

When  the  angler  has  located  a sur- 
face feeder,  his  work  is  cut  out  for 
him.  He  is  faced  with  a contest,  and 
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more  often  than  not,  the  opponent  is 
highly  worthy.  First  he  must  choose 
bis  fly  and  bend  it  to  a leader  that 
[Will  not  make  the  fish  suspicious.  A 
pommon  practice  on  hard  fished 
leastern  waters  is  to  employ  a 9 foot 
i3x  leader  under  normal  conditions, 
land  a 12  foot  4x  if  the  stream  is  low 
land  clear.  The  more  broken  the  water, 
the  less  the  necessity  to  fish  fine  and 
far  away. 

His  next  move  is  to  survey  the  water 
and  choose  the  spot  from  which  the 
cast  should  be  made.  It  is  important 
ithat  the  casting  position  is  in  such 
a place  that  the  fish  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed and  the  fly  can  be  presented 
naturally. 

It  is  a sound  practice  to  place  the 
first  cast  just  below  the  fish.  This  re- 
duces the  initial  possibility  of  drag, 
leader  trouble,  and  disturbance  of  the 
water  from  the  pickup  of  the  fly.  If 
the  trout  does  not  turn  on  the  fly  or 
manifest  any  interest  whatsoever, 
make  the  next  cast  so  the  float  is  over 
the  fish.  It  is  important  to  avoid  a 
dragging  fly,  and  it  is  important  that 
the  fly  is  not  lifted  from  the  water 
until  it  is  well  past  the  feeding  loca- 
tion. If  we  must  have  rules,  these  are 
|very  important  ones. 

A working  knowledge  of  entomology 
is  a great  assistance  to  the  angler,  and 
it  adds  tremendously  to  his  sport.  The 
appearance  and  habits  of  flies  have 
effect  on  the  method  of  approach. 

First  and  by  far  the  most  important 
order  is  Ephemeridae,  the  May  Flies. 
The  wings  of  these  flies  are  upright 
when  at  rest,  and  the  nymphs  are 
broad  and  flat.  This  order  presents 
great  range  in  color  and  size.  Emerging 
dates  of  the  various  species  occur 
throughout  the  season.  Sometimes  the 
hatches  are  so  strong  that  there  is  a 
veritable  blizzard  of  bugs  above  the 
water. 

Most  of  the  nymphs  spend  their  lives 
under  the  rocks,  however,  some  locate 
in  mud  or  vegetation.  Certain  species 
are  in  the  nymph  form  for  three  years, 
others  for  two  years,  but  there  are 
many  one  year  nymphs. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  hatching  time, 
they  swim  to  the  surface,  and  the 
shucks  or  cases  crack  open.  The  fly 
emerges  and  literally  sits  on  the  shuck 
for  a very  short  time,  until  it  can  take 
wing.  These  emerging  flies  are  known 
as  “duns”  to  the  fishermen.  At  this 
stage  they  are  delicate  and  poor  flies, 
and  immediately  they  move  from  the 
surface  into  the  foliage  of  trees  and 
bushes  along  the  stream.  It  is  then 
that  the  song  birds  take  a heavy  toll, 
but  we  must  not  begrudge  them  of 
their  share. 

The  life  of  the  fly  is  but  a few  days, 
and  the  only  remaining  purpose  in  life 
is  reproduction.  No  food  is  consumed 


for  the  mouths  are  so  undeveloped  that 
they  cannot  feed  or  bite.  While  in  the 
foliage,  they  molt  and  undergo  great 
physical  development. 

Shortly  before  the  return  of  the 
hatch,  the  flies  can  be  observed  flying 
about  the  tree  tops  in  the  start  of  the 
neptual  flight.  As  the  time  of  the  de- 
position of  the  eggs  rapidly  approaches, 
the  flies  move  closer  and  closer  to  the 
surface.  These  returning  flies  are 
called  “spinners.”  They  are  strong  and 
active  in  flight. 

The  entire  body  of  the  female  is  full 
of  eggs  which  are  often  deposited  in 
that  familiar  dipping  flight.  The  males 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  females 
by  a pair  of  small  legs  or  forceps  near 
the  tail.  Once  the  eggs  of  the  female 
are  expelled,  there  is  little  substance 
to  the  fly,  however,  the  trout  take 
them  freely.  If  the  hatch  is  heavy 
many  dead  and  dying  flies  lie  spent  on 
the  surface  and  follow  the  line  of  drift. 
Thus,  the  trout  have  their  second  op- 
portunity to  feed  on  a hatch,  and  by 
and  large  they  seem  to  prefer  the 
spinners  to  the  duns. 

Although  the  great  order  of  May 
Flies  is  the  most  important  of  all 
aquatic  insects  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  fishermen,  there  are  other  flies  to 
be  considered. 

The  nymph  of  the  Stone  Fly,  order 
Plecopera,  has  two  tails,  and  the  gills 
are  on  the  sides  of  the  body.  Like 
other  nymphs,  it  has  six  legs.  This 
nymph  feeds  on  other  nymphs  and 
vegetation.  Instead  of  swimming  to  the 
surface  and  emerging  from  the  case  on 
the  water,  it  crawls  out  on  the  bank 
and  attaches  itself  to  a tree  or  rock 
from  whence  the  fly  leaves  the  case. 

The  wings  of  the  Stone  Fly,  when  at 
rest,  are  flat  on  the  top  of  the  back. 
The  body  is  in  a vertical  position  in 
flight,  and  the  four  wings  are  separate 
and  clearly  visible.  The  eggs  are  de- 
posited loosely  instead  of  in  gelatinous 
masses  as  is  the  case  of  the  May  Fly. 
For  the  most  part,  this  fly  emerges  at 
night  and  is  inactive  by  day,  and  as  a 
result,  the  fisherman  does  not  see  so 
much  of  it. 

Another  fly  which  frequently 
emerges  at  night  is  the  Caddis,  order 
Trichoptera.  When  at  rest,  the  wings 
of  this  fly  cover  the  body  in  a triangu- 
lar shape.  The  flight  of  the  insect  is 
horizontal  and  it  appears  to  have  but 
two  wings  instead  of  four.  The  larva 
is  unique  in  that  the  “worm”  lives  in  a 
case  or  house  made  of  sticks  or  stones. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Hewitt  states  that  it  winters 
deep  in  the  gravel  of  the  stream  bed, 
and  consequently  withstands  the  an- 
chor ice  of  mountain  streams  better 
than  other  nymphs.  For  the  most  part 
this  fly  is  an  early  season  arrival. 

Often  the  fisherman  is  faced  with 


George  H.  Zuch,  of  Ambler,  R.  D.,  with  a nice 
brown  trout  taken  from  Broadheads  Creek  the 
opening  day  of  the  1947  season.  Mr.  Zuch  re- 
ports the  water  was  high  but  no  difficulty  was 
encountered  in  making  a very  nice  catch. 

midges,  or  with  trout  that  are  “jump- 
ing at  nothing.”  These  important  in- 
sects are  of  the  order  Diptera,  family 
Chironomidae.  This  tiny  natural  pre- 
sents a problem  to  the  fly  fisherman, 
for  they  are  difficult  to  imitate,  and 
trout  frequently  feed  on  them  raven- 
ously. Humpback  nymphs  in  sizes  18 
and  20  or  small  quill  body  wet  flies, 
along  with  the  smallest  of  dry  flies 
have  their  innings.  Some  fishermen 
use  a tiny  Badger  spider  to  imitate 
them.  The  theory  is  that  the  black 
core  of  the  fly  has  the  appearance  of 
the  natural,  and  the  light  hackle  tips 
give  the  impression  of  buzzing  wings. 

The  large  additions  of  this  order  are 
the  Crane  Flies,  those  long  legged  fel- 
lows that  look  like  giant  mosquitos. 
The  two  common  ones  are,  the  Orange 
Crane  Fly,  and  the  very  large  Whirling 
Crane  Fly.  The  larva  is  a worm  often 
called  “water  worm”  or  “molly  grub.” 

Alder  flies,  Megaloptera,  on  rare  oc- 
casions enter  into  the  angler’s  picture. 
They  are  usually  seen  around  concrete 
abutments,  and  low  hanging  trees 
along  slow  moving  streams.  They  like 
to  deposit  their  eggs  on  concrete  over 
water.  The  egg  masses  are  in  those 
white  spots  about  half  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, from  which  the  larva  drops  di- 
rectly into  the  water. 

A species  of  this  order  is  the  Fish 
Fly,  a black  and  white  fly,  over  an  inch 
in  length.  The  nymph  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a small  helgramite.  Sometimes 

(Turn  to  page  23) 
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Creeks  this  high  are  beyond  hope  of  catches. 


SWOLLEN  WATER  AND 

STRIKING  TROUT 

(From  page  11) 

day  I’ve  also  had  many  days  on 
streams  when  the  trout  would  hit  but 
would  merely  bump  the  bait  and 
couldn’t  be  hooked.  Especially  is  this 
true  when  creeks  are  falling  and  you 
are  fishing  with  live  minnows.  Then, 
trout  will  take  the,  minnow  and  swim 
to  the  bottom.  They’ll  lie  dormant 
with  the  bait  in  their  mouth,  and  no 
amount  of  patience  will  make  them 
swallow  or  run  with  the  bait  so  that 
you  can  set  the  hook. 

Several  of  us  were  fishing  the  Little 
Lehigh  River  a few  years  ago.  The 
river  was  dropping  slowly,  the  creek 
was  cloudy,  just  so  you  could  see 
rocks  peeping  through.  Trout  were 
striking. 

I hadn’t  been  fishing  five  minutes 
until  I had  a solid  hit.  Before  I could 
set  the  hook  (I  was  using  minnow  held 
straight  by  a pin)  the  trout  was  gone. 
He  wouldn’t  come  back.  I hunted 
him  downstream,  where  they  usually 
go  after  a strike,  but  to  no  avail.  Down 
in  the  next  rapids,  I had  two  more 
vicious  bumps.  Finally  one  that  felt 
especially  heavy  took  the  minnow  to 
bottom. 

Patiently  I waited.  I could  feel  the 
tail  of  the  trout  swinging  with  the 
current.  But  he  wouldn’t  run  with 
the  bait.  I tried  giving  slack  to  have 
him  run;  I tried  then  to  slowly  threat- 
en to  remove  the  bait.  He  held  fast. 
When  I lost  patience  and  set  the  hook, 

I quickly  lost  my  fish. 

Bob  Carl,  veteran  minnow  fisher- 
man of  Allentown,  hit  on  the  right 
answer,  in  my  opinion,  on  the  reason 
for  this  trout  behaviour  habit. 

“It  usually  happens  during  a falling 
stream,  after  a heavy  run-off,”  Bob  - 
reminds.  “The  trout  aren’t  hungry. 
They’ve  fed  heavily  on  food  washed 


into  the  stream  during  high  water. 
But  they  are  alert,  knowing  food  will 
still  come  downstream,  and  the  killer 
instinct  causes  them  to  strike  at  flash- 
ing minnows.” 

We  haven’t  been  able  to  think  of  a 
fool-proof  cure  for  the  hit-and-run 
tactics.  One  of  our  members  claims  to 
have  had  great  success  using  very 
small  minnows,  and,  like  a fly  fisher- 
man, striking  with  the  trout. 

In  April,  trout  streams  generally 
are  swollen  by  Spring  freshets.  What 
type  of  bait  catches  the  most  trout  at 
that  time? 

Whipping  our  eastern  Pennsylvania 
streams  (and  a few  choice  Jersey 
haunts)  there’s  a lean  Swede  who 
doesn’t  do  much  talking,  but  does  do 
a whale  of  a lot  of  fishing.  He  ties  his 
own  flies  and  to  my  knowledge  does 
no  bait  fishing  whatsoever.  For  each 
of  his  favorite  streams,  he  has  a few 
“favorite”  flies.  In  all  the  times  I’ve 
met  him  on-stream,  I don’t  believe 
I’ve  seen  him  try  more  than  a half- 
dozen  varieties  of  wet  flies  and  buck- 
tail  streamers. 

This  Swede  seems  to  be  partial  to 
nymphs.  He  usually  fishes  them  down- 
stream, retrieving  them  in  jerks.  Dur- 
ing high  waters,  upstream  fishing  of 
nymphs  would  mean  that  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  “get”  your  strikes, 
although  I have  seen  this  Swede  doing 
it. 

I’ve  mentioned  this  Swede  for  a rea- 
son. On  opening  day  and  during  the 
very  early  season,  he  consistently 
makes  catches  of  unusually  large 
trout.  More  trout  than  the  rest  of  us. 

Across  the  years.  I’ve  discovered 
that  I can  make  my  best  catches  on 
opening  day  on  water  worms  and 
ground  worms.  Using  the  old  angler’s 
precaution  of  a pre-fishing  study  of 
“where  the  trout  should  be”  I probe 
the  waters  with  the  lowly  worm, 
changing  weight  of  shot,  fishing  both 
downstream  and  up  but  taking  care 
not  to  have  my  line  a dragging  influ- 
ence on  the  bait,  getting  the  feel  of 
things.  I observe  the  first  strikes  care- 
fully, trying  to  understand  how  they 
struck  and  why. 

With  the  crude  techniques  of  the 
worm  fisherman,  I get  average  results. 

For  a number  of  years,  a group  of 
us  fished  minnows  exclusivly  on  open- 
ing days.  We  took  trout.  But  in  num- 
bers of  trout  taken,  worm  fishing  was 
more  successful,  I found.  And  in  size, 
worm  fishing  equalled  minnow  fishing. 

But  now,  let’s  remember  that  Swede 
I was  telling  you  about. 

A few  years  back,  the  stream  was 
lined  with  fellows  we  knew.  Like  in 
any  crowd,  there  were  minnow  ad- 
dicts, worm  standbys,  spinner  fisher- 
men, even  plug  fishermen  — and  of 


course  that  breed  who  thinks  anybody 
but  a fly  fisherman  is  not  fit  to  step 
into  a stream. 

Dawn  broke  cold  and  gray.  Al- 
though the  brown  meadows  were  lined 
with  men,  there  was  quiet  except  for 
the  struggling  of  the  river  among  the 
rocks  and  stumps.  In  dim  dawn  light 
I was  playing  my  worm  behind  rock 
shelters  and  beside  the  swollen  rif- 
fles. Nothing  happened. 

My  expectancy  tightened  as  morn- 
ing crept  clearer  across  the  stream  and 
the  outline  of  trees  and  distant  farm 
houses  gradually  became  a clear  and 
detailed  picture.  I fished  harder, 
changing  weight  often.  Once  I’d  be 
telling  myself  my  bait  was  floating 
above  the  trout,  too  high  to  be  seen. 
Then  I’d  think  the  bait  was  dragging 
unnaturally.  Finally  I switched  to 
water  worms.  By  this  time  it  was  nine 
o’clock  and  I hadn’t  had  a strike  .... 
And  having  seen  the  trout  dumped 
into  the  stream! 

Above,  a group  had  gathered.  I join- 
ed them.  There  was  pipe  smoking, 
tobacco  chewing,  talking.  I listened. 

“I’ve  had  one  lousy  strike  all  morn- 
ing. I don’t  know  what  the  hell  is 
wrong.  Too  many  sucker  fishermen 
along  this  crick  before  the  15th,  I 
guess.” 

“Joe  got  one  that  I know  of.  Didn’t 
you,  Joe?” 

We  all  turned  respectfully  toward 
the  one  called  Joe.  He  nodded.  “Got 
one  and  lost  two.  On  minnows.” 

Quickly  I remembered  the  minnows 
I had  in  the  car.  I waited  a few  min- 
utes, then  returned  for  this  bait.  At 
the  car,  I switched  to  a leader  on 
which  I had  a minnow  hook.  Also  I 
stuffed  a fly  book  with  wide  assort- 
ment of  wets  and  a leader  box  of 
nymphs  into  my  pocket.  I put  them  in 
my  pocket  “in  case.” 

Returning  to  the  stream  I began  to 
fish  minnow,  using  my  favorite  cross 


Plenty  of  rush  at  this  spot  makes  it  a prob- 
lem with  any  bait. 
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current  technique.  This  brings  best 
results  for  me  in  swollen  waters. 

I started  in  a deep,  swift  moving 
pool.  Without  success  I combed  this 
pool,  then  moved  to  another  spot  be- 
low not  being  fished.  Here  I drew  first 
blood,  a ten  inch  brownie. 

My  spirits  raised,  I went  back  to 
the  pool  above,  always  a favorite  spot. 
Here  I met  with  a friend  who  was  us- 
ing wet  flies.  Thinking  of  a possible 
switch  to  this  lure,  I talked  with  him. 
He’d  had  no  luck.  I stuck  by  minnows. 

I took  two  trout.  Late  that  after- 
noon, I struck  a pool  in  which  I caught 
two  more,  both  too  small  for  keeping. 
Unless  the  trout  is  injured,  our  fishing 
group  never  keeps  a trout  under  eight 
inches.  Talking  with  several  more  ang- 
lers, I learned  that  up  and  down  the 
creek,  the  trout  weren’t  hitting,  and 
that  the  only  fishermen  moderately 
successful  were  the  minnow  fisher- 
men. It  was  one  of  those  exceptional 
early  season  days:  worms  and  nymphs 
were  out. 

Well,  I’m  happy  to  say  I met  the 
iold  Swede  I was  telling  you  about, 
ijust  as  I was  disassembling  tackle. 
He’d  been  fishing  nymphs  all  day.  He 
had  five  of  the  nicest  trout  — three 
ibrownies,  two  rainbows — I’d  seen  all 
day. 

It  may  seem  all  very  confusing.  It  is. 
There  is  no  sure  cure  bait  for  swollen 
waters.  To  a great  degree  it’s  up  to  the 
fisherman.  However,  as  a rule,  the 
worm  fisherman  has  the  better  of  it 
on  opening  day. 


HIGHWAYS  TO  BETTER  FISHING 

(From  page  6) 

of  bass  and  brown  trout  are  made 
here  each  year. 

Glance  at  a map  of  Susquehanna 
County  and  you  will  see  why  its  fish- 
ing possibilities  can  never  be  fully  ex- 
ploited. Dozens  of  five-to-fifty  acre 
ponds  are  scattered  haphazardly  all 
over  the  county,  seemingly  isolated 
from  worldly  disturbances.  Many  are 
as  yet  unnamed.  Others,  like  the  Elk 
Lakes  and  Laurel  Lake  provide  mar- 
velous sport  for  the  few  fishermen  who 
cast  them.  There  are  a lot  of  fishing 
possibilities  for  the  visiting  angler  in 
Susquehanna  County. 

Wyoming  County  offers  a number 
of  little-fished  lakes.  Tunkhannock, 
the  county  seat,  may  be  used  as  a 
springboard  for  side  trips  to  three  lakes. 
To  the  east  is  tiny  Lake  Winola,  whose 
outlet.  Falls  Creek,  dashes  foam- 
flecked  to  the  Susquehanna  over  a 
series  of  breath-taking  cascades.  But- 
termilk Falls  being  the  most  spectac- 
ular. To  the  north  is  Lake  Carey,  one- 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
road  leading  into  Carey  is  almost  as 
attractive  as  the  lake  itself.  Finally, 


to  the  south  and  just  over  the  Luzerne 
County  line  is  Harvey’s  Lake,  twelve 
hundred  feet  above  sea  level. 

Harvey’s  Lake  is  a striking  example 
of  the  accessability  of  our  lakes.  Com- 
pletely ringed  by  Route  415  just  north- 
west of  Wilkes-Barre,  the  water  is 
open  to  sportsmen  from  every  side. 
Harvey’s  Lake  has  long  been  a favorite 
with  Keystone  anglers,  not  only  for 
its  beauty  but  also  for  its  big  fish. 
Every  cast  is  an  adventure  in  two 
hundred  feet  deep  Harvey’s;  at  least 
two  large  lake  trout  have  been  lured 
from  its  icy  depths. 

In  Wayne  County  two  picturesque 
lakes  within  reach  of  the  Honesdale- 
to-Scranton  highway  are  Beach  Lake, 
northeast  of  Honesdale,  and  Lake 
Lodore,  near  the  western  boundary. 
Many  of  the  lakes  and  ponds  scat- 
tered in  profusion  about  Wayne 
County  may  be  viewed  from  High 
Knob  or  North  Knob,  those  peaks 
rising  as  majestic  sentries  above  the 
rolling  countryside. 

For  sheer  loveliness  and  wild  moun- 
tain beauty,  Sullivan  County  has  no 
counterparts  in  all  the  world.  It  has 
always  seemed  paradoxical  to  me  that 
this  small  mountain  district  should 
be  doubly  blessed  with  the  added  at- 
traction of  placid  mountain  lakes,  their 
waters  as  blue  as  the  sky.  Lakes  seem 
odd  and  somehow  out  of  place  in  this 
green  land  of  towering  peaks  and  rag- 
ged summits.  Yet  nestling  in  the  val- 
leys and  pine-forested  ravines,  many 
over  two  thousand  feet  elevation, 
sparkling  blue  alpine  lakes  offer  a 
wide  variety  of  superb  trout  and  bass 


A nice  brown  trout  from  last  season  caught 
by  Edward  Mcllnay  from  Yellow  Creek  in  Bed- 
ford County.  The  fish  was  24^  inches  long  and 
weighed  TVs  pounds.  This  is  the  reward  of 
many  years  astream. 


fishing  amid  scenery  so  impressively 
spectacular  the  fisherman’s  attention 
cannot  help  but  be  diverted  from  his 
sport,  no  matter  how  intense  his 
angling  enthusiasm. 

Best  known  of  these  lakes  is  Eagles- 
mere.  Set  in  the  cool  green  of  the  hills 
and  completely  ringed  by  mountains, 
Eaglesmere,  both  lake  and  town,  have 
always  been  popular  with  vacationists, 
travelers  and  sportsmen.  The  town 
itself,  having  several  modern  hotels, 
is  famous  as  a convention  site. 

Other  Sullivan  County  lakes  are 
Hunter’s  Lake,  four  miles  from  Eagles- 
mere, and  Lake  Ganoga,  fifteen  miles 
southwest  of  Eaglesmere  and  reached 
by  the  road  through  Laporte.  Lake 
Ganoga,  aside  from  its  other  allure- 
ments, is  the  highest  fresh  water  body 
east  of  the  Rockies,  being  2,235  feet 
above  sea  level. 

Famed  for  its  “Kettlehole”  lakes  is 
Monroe  County.  These  dainty  ponds 
and  lakes  of  the  Monroe  highlands 
were  formed,  according  to  geologists, 
by  deposits  of  glacial  ice  becoming 
bogged  in  the  soft  sand  and  subse- 
quently melting  to  leave  circular  lakes 
in  the  earth. 

While  it  is  always  good  business  for 
traveling  fishermen  to  stick  to  main 
roads  and  better  known  waters,  a 
large  part  of  the  lake  fishing  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  done  in  small  ponds  and 
lakes  having  only  local  notoriety.  Few 
Keystone  anglers  have  cast  or  per- 
haps even  heard  of  Peck’s  Pond,  a 
pickerel  haunt  in  Pike  County.  Names 
like  Sweet  Arrow  Lake,  Twin  Lakes, 
Sugar  Lake  and  Lake  Carey  bring  no 
light  of  recognition  into  most  eyes. 

The  best  bet,  it  might  seem,  would 
be  to  load  the  casting  tackle  into  the 
car  and  shop  around.  In  the  Poconos, 
in  many  of  the  more  isolated  reaches 
of  Pennsylvania,  big  trout  and  bass 
are  living  out  their  lives  without  a 
chance  to  pit  their  strength  against 
a well-cast  plug  or  expertly-handled 
fly.  Obscure  little  lakes,  teeming  with 
husky  fish,  are  going  year  after  year 
with  less  than  a dozen  native  sons  to 
keep  their  population  in  check.  Then, 
when  one  fights  for  casting  room  on 
some  over-publicized  stream  or  lake, 
the  rumor  goes  up:  “Too  dumed 

many  fishermen  in  this  state,  and  not 
enough  water  for  all  of  ’em.”  Sheer 
nonsense! 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  a large 
part  of  this  state  has  not  greatly 
changed  since  William  Penn  first  came 
here.  Backcountry  lakes  in  profusion 
await  fishermen.  It  is  on  these  lakes, 
and  on  the  mossy  trails  leading  in  to 
them,  fenced  with  pines,  framing  blue 
stretches  of  wind-ruffled  lakes,  that 
the  answer  to  our  fishing  problems 
may  be  found. 
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BIRDS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  ’ 

THE  RED-EYED  TOWHEE 

By  ROBERT  LEO  SMITH 


A S SOON  as  spring  begins  to  stir  along 
the  trout  streams,  you  may  hear  in  the 
thickets  a vigorous,  scratching  noise.  A 
pheasant  perhaps,  or  a quail?  Then  out  of 
the  thicket  comes  a loud  caU-note,  che-wink, 
to-whee.  Then  after  introducing  himself, 
the  towhee  goes  back  to  rummaging  in  the 
leaves.  Like  a little  hen,  the  towhee  forages 
on  the  ground,  jumping  back  and  forth, 
making  the  leaf  mold  fly,  exposing  insects 
and  weed  seeds  and  creating  more  noise 
than  a bird  twice  his  size. 

The  male,  handsomely  colored  with  a shin- 
ing black  head  and  upperparts,  robin-red 
sides  and  white  belly,  returns  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania thickets  in  the  last  days  of  March, 
while  the  female,  wearing  brown  where  the 
male  is  black,  comes  nearly  2 weeks  later. 
From  this  time  on  to  October,  the  towhee  is 
the  most  conspicuous  inhabitant  of  the  dense 
thickets,  dry,  brushy  pastures  and  woodland 
clearings.  Here  in  the  bright  April  mornings 
you  may  see  the  male  fly  up  to  the  top  of 
a bush  or  low  tree,  and  there  throw  back  his 
head,  let  his  tail  hang  limp  and  sing  his 
loud,  musical  drink  your  te-e-e-e-e-e-e. 
Frighten  him  and  he  will  fly  off  in  a jerky 
flight,  pumping  his  ample  white-tipped  tail 
as  he  goes. 

When  the  sweetly  fragrant  Mayapples  are 
in  bloom  the  female  builds  her  nest  beneath 
their  umbrella-like  canopy,  or  beneath  an 
old  stump  or  brush  pile,  or  rarely  a few 
feet  up  in  a bush.  The  nest  is  a simple 
affair,  made  of  coarse  stems,  leaves  and  bark 
and  lined  with  fine  grass,  rootlets  and  hair. 

Here  in  this  well  hidden  spot  the  female, 
occasionally  assisted  by  the  male,  incubates 
the  3 to  5 white  eggs,  spotted  with  reddish 
brown.  So  closely  does  she  sit  on  the  nest, 
that  she  will  not  leave  it  xmtil  nearly  stepped 


upon.  If  not  disturbed  the  young  will  re- 
main in  the  nest  10  to  12  days,  when  they 
are  able  to  fly. 

The  towhee  is  one  of  the  most  common 
victims  of  the  cowbird;  no  other  species  does 
the  cowbird  victimize  with  more  success. 
In  no  way  does  the  towhee  attempt  to  cover 
up  or  rid  itself  of  the  strange  eggs.  There 
is  one  case  of  a towhee’s  nest  containing  8 
eggs  of  the  cowbird  and  5 of  its  own. 

Solitary  in  nature,  the  towhees  never  flock 
as  autumn  approaches.  Each  remains  to 
himself  after  the  nesting  season  is  over, 
seldom  uttering  a note,  but  still  loudly 
searching  for  food  among  the  leaves.  With 
the  coming  of  the  chill  autumn  nights,  the 
towhees  leave  silently  for  the  south,  but 
occasionally  a few  may  remain  to  brave  the 
winter. 

SNEAKING  UP  ON  TROUT 

(From  page  7) 

This  man  usually  attaches  a small 
split  shot  to  his  leader,  to  make  it 
easier  to  maneuver  his  bait.  He  gets 
upstream  from  a selected  pocket,  and 
then  proceds  to  steer  his  bait  right 
down  to  the  fish. 

He  never  gives  the  fish  a chance  to 
get  a glimpse  of  himself.  In  this  par- 
ticular case  he  takes  advantage  of  the 
factor  of  distance  as  a means  of  sneak- 
ing up  on  the  trout. 

A trout  stream  in  central  Pennsyl- 
vania which  meanders  through  a 
heavily  wooded  section  affords  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  use  still  another  plan. 

Here  and  there  along  the  length  of 
this  stream  are  small  clearings  in  the 
woods.  An  angler  who  has  learned  to 
work  in  close  quarters  can  step  back 
into  one  of  these  clearings  a safe  dis- 
tance from  the  stream  and  drop  his 
fly  lightly  on  the  water  that  is  flow- 
ing past. 

Of  course,  the  line  or  leader  will 
snag  now  and  then  on  a rock  between 
the  angler  and  the  stream,  and  a fish 
will  tear  loose,  but  that  happens  so 
seldom  that  the  risk  is  well  worth 
taking. 

A high  embankment  along  a stream, 
or  a patch  of  trees  that  grows  right 
along  the  edge  of  the  water,  also  afford 
cover  for  the  angler. 

The  idea  is  that  the  fisherman  can 
stand  upright  against  such  a back- 
ground and  the  fish  will  not  notice 
him,  at  least  not  enough  to  cause  them 
to  become  frightened. 


There  is  one  “if” — and  an  important 
one — in  such  a set-up,  however.  It 
works  if  the  fisherman  is  properly 
dressed. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  many 
fellows  wear  white  or  other  brightly 
colored  shirts  while  fishing?  Of  course, 
they  look  neat  and  clean — but  what 
must  a wary  trout  think  when  it  ob- 
serves a patch  of  glaring  color  moving 
along  a background  that  it  is  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  only  in  the  soft  greens 
and  browns  of  nature?  Trout  don’t 
know  anything  about  white  shirts,  of 
course,  but  they  do  instinctively  take 
alarm  at  anything  unusual  that  ap- 
pears within  their  range  of  vision.  Any 
wild  creature  does. 

Any  soft,  subdued  color  is  good  for 
fishing  clothing.  It  enables  the  angler 
to  blend  himself  into  his  natural  sur- 
roundings. 

Proper  tackle  and  the  proper  use 
of  tackle  also  enter  into  the  situation. 
Any  tackle  that  glitters  and  shines  is 
an  abomination.  It  reflects  sunlight — 
and  no  trout  ever  struck  a fly  or  bait 
while  a dazzling  ray  of  light  was  hit- 
ting it  in  the  eyes. 

Even  the  surface  of  a highly  polished 
fishing  rod  will,  under  some  condi- 
tions, glitter  and  gleam. 

The  obvious  remedy  is  to  use  tackle 
that  does  not  glitter.  That’s  why  most 
fishing  reels  are  brown,  black,  or  some 
other  dark  color.  That’s  why,  also,  so 
many  fishing  rods  no  longer  have 
bright  metal  ferrules. 

The  rod  itself  is  no  great  offender. 
A varnished  surface  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  bamboo,  and  it  doesn’t 
reflect  much  light  anyway.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  if  false  casting  is  held  to 
the  minimum,  no  angler  need  fear  that 
the  flash  of  his  rod  will  frighten  fish. 

And,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  vastly 
more  important  for  the  angler  to 
master  the  art  of  maneuvering  himself 
into  a favorable  position  than  it  is  for 
him  to  be  finicky  about  the  kind  of 
clothing  he  wears  and  the  equipment 
he  uses. 


The  Charles  Bullard  family  the  day  the  Angler 
arrives.  Mr.  Bullard  is  well  on  the  way  making 
two  new  fishermen  of  his  sons,  Truman  who  is 
8 years  old  and  James  who  is  just  2.  The  Bul- 
lards are  residents  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


TO  A BROOK 

Over  mossy  rocks,  through  crevices,  running, 
As  you  give  the  trees  a drink. 
Unheeding,  yet  inviting 

To  the  person  at  your  brink. 

Your  gurgle  and  your  chatter 
As  a music  cadence  sweet. 

Surely  ’tis  a matter 

Where  our  soul  and  body  meet. 

Always  in  a hurry. 

Yet  you  always  seem  content, 

Oh,  could  our  lives  be  filled 
With  such  merriment. 

Coiild  I but  catch  your  sparkle 
In  the  pupil  of  my  eye, 

I would  pass  it  on  tomorrow 
To  the  weary  passer-by. 

You  are  always  so  refreshing 
To  all  along  your  way. 

May  our  lives  be  a mirror 
Of  the  little  Brook  today. 

Ronald  M.  Pyle. 


She  is  not  a mermaid  although  quite 
attractive  to  anglers.  Nor  is  she  a ser- 
pent although  bearing  a certain  re- 
semblance in  size  and  shape. 

Neither  is  she  a siren  of  the  sea  such 
as  caused  Odysseus  and  his  crew  so 
much  trouble  although  she  does  lure 
fishermen  but  not  with  songs.  The  ap- 
peal is  more  subtle. 

Her  home  is  Lake  Chautauqua  near 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.  The  name  is  Minnie 
Methuselah  and  she  wears  a little  tag 
bearing  the  number  230.  Minnie  is 
long,  sleek,  yet  very  weighty.  In  fact, 
she  is  of  world  record  proportions  and 
eagerly  sought  by  anglers. 

But  Minnie  plays  “hard-to-get”  with 
artful  and  wily  vengeance.  Hundreds 
of  dollars  in  cash  and  merchandise 
offered  by  Jamestown  business  folk 
await  the  angler  capturing  Minnie, 
Queen  of  the  mighty  Muskellunge 
tribe. 

The  fabulous  fish  is  more  than  five 
feet  in  length  and  weighs  more  than 
the  present  world’s  record  fish  for  the 
species.  The  title  has  rested  since  1907 
with  62  pound  8 ounce  muskie  taken 
from  Lake  St.  Clair,  Mich.  That  Min- 
nie would  exceed  this  figure  is  vouch- 
ed for  by  the  New  York  Conservation 
Department.  They  have  handled  the 
Queen  and  attest  to  her  existence. 

Minnie  started  her  reign  of  Lake 
Chautauqua  17  years  ago,  when  she 
was  released  by  the  New  York  Con- 
servation Department.  Then  she  mea- 
sured 18  inches  in  length  and  bore  a 
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Speaking  of  the  amenities,  I am  told  of  a 
city  motoring  party  that  stopped  at  a 
farmer’s  orchard  and  helped  themselves  to 
some  ripe  apples.  As  they  were  leaving 
they  met  the  farmer  and  began  to  make  ex- 
planations. But  it  was  all  right  with  the 
farmer.  He  had  been  helping  himself  to  the 
tools  in  the  motor  car  while  they  were  help- 
ing themselves  to  his  apples. 


metal  tag  stamped  with  the  number 
230. 

Tag  230  was  almost  forgotten  until 
conservation  department  workers,  en- 
gaged in  a routine  netting  operation 
for  stripping  purposes  met  up  with  a 
staggering  sight  in  their  nets.  It  was 
Miimie,  all  five  feet  of  her,  and  still 
wearing  the  tiny  metal  tag  bearing 
the  number  230. 

After  overcoming  their  awe,  Minnie 
was  measured  and  weighed,  then 
quickly  stripped  of  her  eggs  and  re- 
leased. For  more  than  a year  the  exis- 
tence of  the  fish  was  a dark  secret  un- 
til the  records  of  the  almost  forgotten 
tag,  number  230,  were  checked.  Even 
then  the  remarkable  fish  was  not 
spoken  of  imtil  a conservation  depart- 
ment official  revealed  the  presence  and 
background  of  the  “Queen  of  the 
Muskies.” 

Minnie  has  just  survived  another 
season  and  remains  safe  from  legal 
angling  until  New  York  lifts  the 
musky  barriers  in  1948.  Whether  some 
angler  will  be  clever  or  lucky  enough, 
to  outwit  the  record  breaker  in  1948 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Minnie  is  now  18  years  old  and 
probably  feels  the  passage  of  time.  A 
good  possibility  exists  she  may  suc- 
cumb to  age  rather  than  hook  and  line. 
If  Minnie  were  only  vain  instead  of  so 
practical,  she  might  easily  fall  for  the 
honor  of  setting  a new  world  record 
of  adorning  some  proud  anglers  den. 

But  then  fish  are  so  dumb. 


THE  COMPETENT  DRY  FLY 

(From  page  19) 

this  fly  appears  in  good  quantity,  and 
what  is  more,  it  moves  about  during 
the  hours  of  daylight. 

An  insect  upon  which  trout  feed  late 
in  the  season  is  the  Damsel  Fly  or 
“Little  Snake  Doctor.”  This  nymph  is 
long  and  trim  with  big  eyes  and  three 
tails.  At  times  trout  jump  wildly  to 
capture  these  flies,  as  they  move  above 
the  surface.  They  have  presented  a 
tough  problem  for  successful  imitation 
and  mighty  few  such  late  season  feed- 
ers have  come  our  way. 

Most  of  the  trout  food  is  aquatic  in 
origin,  however,  on  occasion  trout  are 
presented  the  opportunity  to  feed  on 
terrestial  insects.  In  this  group  are: 
ants,  June  bugs,  Jap  beetles,  grass- 
hoppers, crickets,  locusts,  and  even 
moths  and  millers. 

For  a short  time  each  summer  ants 
have  wings  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  poor  fliers  some  land  in  the 
water.  At  other  times  during  the  year, 
wingless  ants  drop  into  the  water. 
Trout  are  particularly  fond  of  this 
acetic  dish. 

The  most  effective  imitation  we  have 
found  for  the  Jap  beetle  is  a coffee 
bean  with  a groove  on  the  bottom  into 
which  is  cemented  a discarded  fly. 

The  May  Flies  are  far  and  away  the 
most  important  food  as  far  as  the  an- 
gler is  concerned,  in  fact  they  may  out- 
rank all  the  rest  put  together  in  this 
respect,  however,  it  is  weU  worthwhile 
to  prepare  to  capitalize  on  any  of  the 
surface  foods. 

Dry  fly  fishing  has  two  great  appeals. 
The  one  is  that  so  much  of  the  opera- 
tion is  in  plain  view.  The  other  is  that 
the  angler  can  anticipate  and  prepare 
for  events  on  his  fishing  waters. 

Watch  your  fishing  grounds  and  read 
the  signs;  follow  the  hatches,  and  cap- 
italize on  the  finest  possible  angling. 
Ray  Bergman  has  furnished  us  with 
elaborate  color  plates  and  the  specifi- 
cations of  flies;  Charlie  Wetzel  and  Art 
Flick  have  prepared  practical  works 
on  stream  entomology  as  applied  to 
fishing.  Such  information,  along  with 
your  own  most  important  observations 
will  divulge  knowledge,  which  to  many 
fishermen  will  forever  be  withheld.  As 
the  picture  unfolds  and  expands,  pleas- 
ure and  action  reach  a series  of  new 
highs.  The  man  who  toys  with  the  dry 
fly  and  intelligently  applies  it  to  nat- 
ural conditions  will  experience  the 
greatest  possible  enjoyment  and  action 
from  a refined  sport. 


Bill:  It  says  here  that  laughing  hyenas  eat 
once  a week  and  mate  once  a year. 

Will:  What  have  they  got  to  laugh  about? 


Anglers  Want  to  Take  Minnie 

Out  But  She's  Too  Aloof 

By  JOE  PANCOAST 


APRIL— 1948 
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Interesting  photos  to  the  right  show 
Herman  Nelson,  veteran  fisherman  of 
Erie,  Pa.,  feeds  his  pet  Bluegill  in  his  back- 
yard outdoor  pond.  The  fish  was  lightly 
hooked  and  still  alive  in  Herman's  pail 
when  he  reached  home,  so  he  put  him  in 
the  pond  for  his  youngsters  to  watch.  In 
the  photo  the  Bluegill  is  snapping  a night- 
crawler  from  Herman's  fingers — and  will 
make  a pass  at  the  fingers  when  the  worm 
is  eaten. 

The  photographs  were  made  by  Chris 
Phenneger  of  the  News  Bureau,  General 
Electric  Co.,  Erie  and  is  a study  in  com- 
posite photography  as  it  shows  the  method 
used  to  complete  the  bottom  picture. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  February  16,  1948 

May  I offer  my  congratulations  on  a small 
but  interesting  column  in  the  February  issue 
of  your  magazine  entitled,  “They  Said.” 
Especially  my  congratulations  to  Anonymous, 
who  said,  “The  Fisherman,  he  riseth  up 
early  etc.  ...”  How  true! 

One  question  has  been  on  my  mind  for 
some  time.  Possibly  one  of  your  Sports  ex- 
perts can  supply  the  answer — Just  how  long 
does  it  take  for  a sportsman’s  enthusiasm  to 
reach  its  peak?  Eve  been  married  for 
several  years  now,  and  it  seems  as  each 
new  fishing  season  draws  nigh,  my  husband 
gets  up  just  a little  bit  earlier,  his  prepara- 
tions are  just  a bit  more  extensive,  and  his 
hopes  always  hit  a new  high.  Surely  there 
must  be  some  end  to  such  effervescence. 
Again,  congratulations  on  a fine  magazine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Elbert  D.  Long 


THOSE  DAM  TROUT 

(From  page  5) 

clearness  of  the  water.  After  the  first 
hour  I broke  the  barb  from  my  fly 
and  fished  until  the  setting  sun  warned 
me  that  in  order  to  get  back  to  camp 
by  dark  I must  leave  at  once.  I re- 
turned on  alternate  days. 

My  trophy  trout  was  found  below 
the  breast  of  an  old  logging  dam. 
Twice  he  rolled  up  to  my  tiny  feath- 
ered cheats.  The  first  time  I merely 
scratched  his  nose  with  a badger 
spider,  the  second  time  he  beat  me 
fairly  by  rolling  over  and  over  until 
the  fly  came  loose. 

I’m  going  back  next  year  and  hope 
to  find  him  picking  his  dinner  one  fly 
at  a time  from  the  surface  of  the  pool 
just  where  the  white  birch  casts  its 
reflection  above  the  grey  moss  covered 
boulder,  that  he  calls  home. 

It  won’t  be  too  long  now!  I’m  tying 
a dozen  or  two  barbless  spiders  a few 
black  bivisibles  and  a half  dozen  som- 
ber streamers  with  just  the  right  dash 
of  color  to  serve  as  ammunition  when 
I pay  that  Dam  Trout  a return  visit. 
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Opening  Day 
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By  Albert  G.  Shimmel 

^ I ■'HE  MOON  OF  GRASS  is  introduced  by  a fanfare  of  trumpets,  drums  and 
flutes.  The  trumpet  call  of  the  wild  gander  and  his  flock  stirs  a migration 
urge  in  the  most  urban  personality.  The  flute  like  call  of  the  quail  from  the 
meadow  and  the  rolling  thunder  of  the  ruffed  grouse  drums  from  the  birch 
thicket  on  the  hill  announces  spring  in  a way  that  would  bring  joy  to  the 
most  exacting  celebrity. 

Mid  month  changes  the  trout  fisherman’s  winter  dreams  to  reality,  and 
a day  along  the  favored  stream  may  produce  a light  creel,  yet  the  most 
satisfying.  A variety  of  weather  may  range  from  snow  and  rain  squalls  to 
a hot  sun  that  will  burn  winter  whitened  skins  to  a warm  crimson.  The 
northern  migration  produces  endless  distractions  to  the  bird  loving  trout 
fisherman.  The  cowslip’s  gold,  the  pink  and  white  of  the  fragrant  arbutus 
and  the  chaste  cups  of  the  blood  root  call  us  aside  from  the  business  at  hand. 

There  is  something  satisfying  in  just  being  abroad  in  April.  What  if 
the  creel  be  light  at  the  end  of  the  day?  The  mind  has  gathered  a thousand 
satisfying  glimpses,  the  nostrils,  ears  and  eyes  have  verified  them  and  there 
is  a weariness  in  the  winter  softened  muscles  that  approximates  content. 

An  hour  or  two  spent  some  evening  in  your  favorite  woodcock  cover 
may  give  you  an  interesting  experience  relative  to  the  flight  song  and  mating 
habits  of  this  returning  game  bird. 

I know  of  no  disease  with  such  a pleasant  cure  than  a good  old  fashioned 
case  of  spring  fever. 
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"FISHERMEN’S  PARADISE" 

Unique  in  the  sport  of  trouting 
Opening  day  '47 — they  lined  the  banks 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  caught  trout. 


Fish  Commission  Meets 

Excerpts  from  Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  Oie  Board 
of  Fish  Commissioners  held  on  February  13,  1948 

Spring  Creek  Project 

The  1948  season  on  the  Spring  Creek  Project  will  be  from  Friday, 
May  21,  to  Saturday,  July  24,  both  dates  inclusive.  The  major 
change  in  the  rules  and  regulations  is  limiting  the  kill  to  ONE 
fish  per  day.  The  Board  considered  this  change  necessary  due  to 
the  increased  cost  in  operating  the  project. 

Spring  Creek  on  Penitentiary  Grounds 

The  Board  approved  the  regulations  which  have  been  in  force  on 
the  section  of  Spring  Creek  on  the  Penitentiary  Grounds  for  another 
period  of  five  years.  This  stream  is  open  to  public  fishing  with  rod, 
hook,  and  line  during  trout  season,  April  15th  to  July  31st,  7 a.m. 
to  9 P.M.,  E.S.T.  Fishermen  not  permitted  on  the  property  between 
9:30  p.M.  and  6:30  a.m.,  E.S.T. 

Nursery  Waters 

Slate  Run  in  Lycoming  County,  was  again  closed  for  an  additional 
period  of  five  years. 

Section  Open  to  Fishing — From  Junction  of  Cushman  and 
Francis  Branches  down  to  its  mouth  at  Big  Pine  Creek, 
approximately  8 miles. 

Closed  Section — Partly  in  Potter,  Tioga  and  Lycoming 
Counties — both  Head  Forks,  the  Cushman  and  Francis 
Branches,  and  all  other  tributaries  closed  as  nursery  waters. 

Presque  Isle  Bay 

The  Board  again  approved  the  posting  of  the  spawning  beds  in 
Presque  Isle  Bay  and  Lagoon  area.  This  will  be  continued  for  a 
period  of  two  years. 

Scientific  Permits 

Scientific  Permits  were  issued  to  the  various  colleges  for  scientific 
work  which  they  carry  on  in  connection  with  their  studies. 

Permits  were  also  issued  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
Philadelphia  and  Carnegie  Museum  in  Pittsburgh,  who  have  done 
a considerable  amount  of  work  in  the  investigation  of  fishes  and 
have  contributed  many  interesting  papers  to  the  Board.  Among 
these  is  a list  of  the  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania  by  Dr.  Henry  Fowler 
of  the  Academy  and  a booklet  of  the  Amphibians  and  Reptiles 
of  Pennsylvania  by  M.  Graham  Netting  of  Carnegie  Museum. 

Commercial  Hatcheries 

The  Board  approved  the  issuing  of  Artificial  Propagation  Licenses 
to  those  who  held  them  in  previous  years.  A resolution  was  also 
passed  that  a survey  be  set  up  which  will  cover  all  the  hatcheries 
now  operating  throughout  the  Commonwealth  with  the  thought  of 
strengthening  the  present  law  providing  for  the  issuing  of  these 
licenses  and  for  the  protection  of  waters  which  are  being  used. 

Trexler  Hatchery — Lehigh  County 

Mr.  Morton  V.  White  and  Mr.  Lawrence  W.  Knoblach,  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Lehigh  County  Sportsmen  ap- 
peared before  the  Board  and  presented  a proposition  whereby  it 
might  be  possible  for  the  Fish  Commission  to  operate  the  Trexler 
Trout  Hatchery  after  it  has  been  turned  over  to  the  City  of  Allen- 
town and  the  Board  has  this  matter  under  consideration  at  the 
present  time. 


C.  A.  Buller,  Pennsylvania’s  Chief  Fish  Culturist,  displays  a net  full  of  trout  from  one  of  the 
Commission’s  trucks  to  the  ’47  class  of  teachers  at  the  Bellefonte  hatchery. 


Avoiding  The  Sidetrack 

By  HENRY  KLONOWER 

Executive  Director,  State  Advisory  Committee 
The  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Education  Laboratory  for  Teachers 


WANTON  waste  of  an  irreplaceable 
heritage  has  moral  implications. 
These  implications  cannot  be  over- 
looked in  the  education  of  a new  gen- 
eration. Forests  must  be  preserved 
through  reforestation;  streams  must  be 
kept  clear  for  the  preservation  of  fish, 
game  and  humans;  mineral  resources 
should  not  be  exhausted  for  the  use  of 
a single  generation.  But  beyond  all 
this,  the  character  of  a people  is  highly 
colored  by  recognition  of  the  deeper 
values  in  sharing  with  each  succeeding 
generation  the  essentials  for  whole- 
some living. 

Conservation  deals  not  entirely  with 
material  things.  Ideas  are  essential 
and  finally  develop  into  practices.  Ideas 
move  mountains,  build  bridges,  win 
wars,  make  men  interesting  and  com- 
panionable. Teachers  with  ideas  be- 
come interesting  and  stimulating.  They 
influence  a rising  generation  in  the 
manner  of  wholesome  living  and  in  the 
appreciation  of  true  values.  What  is 
done  for  the  teacher  in  creating  ideas 
eventually  finds  its  expression  in  the 
children  taught.  Conservation  Educa- 
tion begins  with  the  teacher.  In  the 
classrooms  today  are  found  the  policies 


of  tomorrow.  It,  therefore,  becomes  es- 
sential to  make  known  to  the  teacher 
the  connotations  of  a conservation  pro- 
gram in  all  its  various  phases,  phys- 
ical, moral  and  spiritual.  Conservation 
Education  has  its  place  in  the  whole 
program  of  education — art,  music, 
health  and  the  whole  run  of  academic 
subjects.  Informed  teachers  are  essen- 
tial to  the  ultimate  success  of  such  a 
program.  The  essential  facts  learned 
from  first  hand  contacts  with  natural 
resources  complemented  with  research, 
broad  reading  and  contact  with  stimu- 
lating instructors  will  bring  to  the 
classroom  of  the  average  public  school 
well-informed,  conservation  minded 
teachers. 

Conservation  Education  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  education  of  America’s 
boys  and  girls.  The  most  effective  pro- 
cedure to  accomplish  the  objectives  of 
such  a program  is  to  educate  teachers 
in  the  basic  philosophy  underlying 
conservation.  The  Third  Conservation 
Education  Laboratory  for  Teachers 
will  be  conducted  at  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College  through  two  three-week 
intensive  summer  sessions  extending 
from  June  28  to  July  17  and  from 


July  19  to  August  7,  1948.  The  Lab- 
oratory will  follow  the  plan  developed 
for  the  conduct  of  the  1946  Laboratory 
and  the  1947  Laboratory.  Both  the 
First  Laboratory  and  the  Second  Lab- 
oratory were  made  possible  by  the 
generous  support  provided  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs,  the  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
missions, the  State  Planning  Board,  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters; 
conservation  groups  throughout  the  . 
State,  including  The  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Women’s  • Clubs,  Frick 
Education  Commission,  The  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  and  many  individuals 
who  contributed  to  the  Laboratories’ 
success. 

The  First  and  Second  Laboratories 
enrolled  140  selected  public  school 
teachers.  These  teachers  were  recom- 
mended by  their  superintendents  as  po- 
tential leaders  in  the  field  of  Conserva- 
tion Education.  Each  was  granted  a 
scholarship.  Each  teacher  enrolled 
brought  back  to  his  or  her  community 
the  story  of  conservation.  More  than 
two  hundred  addresses  were  given  by 
members  of  the  group  to  professional  ' 
and  lay  organizations.  This  was  in  ad-  ' 
dition  to  the  enrichment  of  the  instruc-  < 
tional  program  of  the  schools  from  i 
which  the  teachers  came.  The  success  i 
of  the  First  and  Second  Conservation 
Education  Laboratories  has  convinced 
the  sponsoring  groups  that  in  carrying  s 
out  a combination  field  and  research  ' 
project  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  i 
conservation,  a substantial  contribu-  s 
tion  has  been  made  not  only  to  the 
teacher  education  program  but  to  the  q 
conservation  program  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
All  those  who  participated  in  the  pro-  t 
gram  believe  that  they  can  render  fur-  s| 
ther  service  in  this  significant  move-  b 
ment  through  a Third  Conservation  S 
Education  Laboratory  for  Teachers.  ci 

The  Third  Conservation  Education  s| 
Laboratory  for  Teachers  sponsored  by  t 
an  advisory  group  of  individual  citi-  I 
zens,  organizations,  and  State  Depart-  i! 
ments  will  provide  the  laboratory  in  i 
{Turn  to  Page  24)  - 


Food  is  scattered  to  give  the  teachers  a look 
at  the  trout  in  a holding  pond  at  the  Belle- 
fonte hatchery. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


WHEN  YOU  don  the  old  fishing 
jacket  and  other  paraphernalia 
: relating  to  the  sport  of  Isaak  Walton 
you  have  a passport  to  adventure. 
These  unexpected  experiences  are 
added  dividends  and  by  products  of 
the  gentle  art.  As  the  years  go  by 
■ they  play  a large  part  in  the  practice 
i of  angling  and  still  a larger  part  in 

! pleasant  memories  of  days  on  widely 
scattered  streams. 

1 I confess  a gastronomic  craving  for 
I the  rear  appendages  of  Rana  cates- 
' briana  and  Rana  clamitana.  In  other 
words  my  mouth  drools  at  the  mere 
1 thought  of  fried  frogs  legs.  I am  not 
i alone  in  my  madness.  My  Lady  in 
' Plaid,  who  presides  with  finesses  over 
; our  culinary  delights  shares  my  crav- 
t ing  for  these  succulent  amphibians. 

To  provide  the  raw  material  for  such 
a banquet  I turn  to  a partner  in  prime 
^ who  shares  my  taste  for  frog  kickers 
5 and  needs  very  little  urging  when  such 
3 an  expedition  is  in  prospect, 
i There  are  various  methods  of  ac- 
I quiring  sufficient  frog  legs  to  satisfy 
1 a lusty  appetite.  Years  ago  they  were 
I hunted  at  night  with  a light  and  frog 
I spear.  As  a conservation  measure  this 
method  has  been  outlawed  in  our  state. 
Some  prefer  to  hunt  them  with  a 22 
caliber  rifle  shooting  them  as  they  lie 
sprawled  in  the  water.  It  takes  a skil- 
ful shot  to  hit  the  water  just  an  inch 
below  the  protruding  chin  and  turn 
the  frog  on  his  back  to  be  gathered 
into  the  net  at  your  leisure.  If  shot 
through  they  sink  immediately  and 
are  lost.  Still  others  prefer  to  catch 
them  by  dangling  a hook  baited  with 
a squirming  angle  worm  or  a bit  of 
red  cloth. 

Our  equipment  consists  of  a regula- 
tion trout  outfit,  a supply  of  red  bi- 
visibles, a boat  and  a container  made 
from  a five  gallon  pail  covered  with  a 
hardware  cloth  lid. 

The  fog  hung  in  ceilinged  layers 
over  the  lake  as  we  pushed  the  Nab’em 
I out  through  the  weeds  to  the  open 
water  beyond.  The  sweet  scent  of 
water  lily  perfume  hung  in  a band  just 
at  head  height  as  we  slipped  along 
the  outer  fringe  of  weeds  and  lily  pads 
alert  for  the  sight  or  sound  of  our 
J quarry.  The  first  a huge  old  basso 
blinked  solemnly  from  his  lily  pad  as 


I cast  the  red  bivisible  a foot  or  two 
beyond  his  position  and  worked  it 
toward  him  with  a draw  and  pause 
action.  Suddenly  he  hunched  forward 
and  flicked  out  his  tongue.  As  he  takes 
the  fly  into  his  mouth  I set  the  hook 
and  he  is  on  the  way  to  my  partners 
waiting  net  and  his  wire  covered 
prison.  As  the  sun  burned  the  fog 
away  the  number  of  prisoners  grew 
slowly  until  we  decided  that  perhaps 
we  had  plenty  for  our  purpose.  Twice 
during  the  morning  plump  calico  bass 
had  been  taken  in  by  that  bunch  of 
scarlet  hackle.  Easing  back  to  the 
landing  we  spied  a perfect  grand- 
father of  the  frog  family  seated  on  a 
stump  a full  yard  above  the  water. 
He  took  the  fly  with  quiet  dignity  and 
merely  hunched  down  more  securely 
in  his  resting  place.  He  could  not  be 
persuaded  by  the  light  rod  to  come  to 
us,  so  partner  pushed  the  boat  along- 
side and  standing  up  reached  over  to 
assist  him.  This  was  too  much.  The 
old  frog  landed  in  the  boat.,  partner 
swayed  uncertainly,  and  in  trying  to 
keep  from  going  over  board,  tipped 
over  the  pail  which  immediately 
erupted  frogs  in  bunohes.  When  the 
storm  had  passed  and  the  water  and 
air  had  once  more  calmed  we  had 
exactly  three  captives.  Two  in  the  pail 
and  old  grand-pa  sitting  soberly  under 
the  boat  seat  solemnly  blinking  and 
nartner  swears,  smiling  at  our  discom- 
fiture. 


Bald  Eagle  Creek  probably  has  a 
larger  proportion  of  big  trout  than  any 
other  stream  in  the  state  yet  fishing 
there  is  uncertain  and  at  time  the 
stream  itself  seems  absolutely  dead. 
The  famous  Spring  Creek  with  its 
Fisherman’s  Paradise  is  one  of  its 
tributaries.  One  such  a day  I hap- 
pened to  hear  the  following  remarks 
from  a pair  of  elderly  still  fishermen. 

“They  got  a school  on  Spring  Creek 
where  they  send  these  trout  before 
they  put  ’em  in  here. 

“That  ain’t  nothing,  I hear  they  got 
a class  up  at  the  college  where  they 
send  young  fellers  to  learn  to  catch 
’em.” 

The  day  had  been  one  to  inspire  the 
above  remarks..  In  five  hours  steady 
going  with  all  the  skill  and  methods  I 
knew  had  netted  me  exactly  nothing. 
True  the  one  strike  I had  from  a nice 
brown,  had  given  several  minutes  of 
thrills,  then  for  seemingly  no  reason 
at  all  he  was  gone.  Retiring  to  a con- 
venient log  that  jutted  out  over  a nice 
pool  I waited  for  my  nerves  to  calm 
down.  It  was  pleasant  just  to  sit  and 
and  watch  the  water.  Suddenly  there 
came  into  my  range  of  vision,  from 
the  deeper  water  a monster  fish.  He 
moved  with  calm  majesty  in  toward 
shore  then  passing  directly  under  my 
log  continued  his  unhurried  way.  I 
sent  my  streamer  across  his  bow 
before  he  passed  beyond  the  range  of 
my  vision  but  he  did  not  even  pay  it 
the  compliment  of  changing  his  course. 
I have  studied  the  large  trout  in  the 
hatchery  exhibition  ponds  but  have  as 
yet  to  see  a live  trout  to  equal  the 
trout  of  Log  Pool.  For  an  hour  I 
worked  the  pool  but  for  results  I 
might  have  spent  my  time  more  profit- 
ably resting  in  the  shade  for  the  sun 
was  uncomfortably  warm.  A grassy 
bank  by  the  gravel  bar,  where  a 
gnarled  elm  cast  its  shadow,  provided 
a comfortable  seat.  Idly  I flipped 
pebbles  into  the  shallows  one  after 
another.  Then  suddenly  under  my 
hand  was  a perfect  Indian  Arrowhead, 
an  inch  in  length  bv  half  an  inch  in 
width.  Its  black  flint  surface  shone 
in  the  li.ght. 

We  of  the  out-of-doors  playfully 
indulge  in  fancies.  Folding  it  carefully 
{Turn  to  Page  24) 
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B!G  SPRING  AND  THE  LETORT  FEATURE 
PROBLEM  TROUTING 


By 

Cock-Y-Bondu 

Any  angler  who  catches  trout 
throughout  the  season  from  the  slow 
flowing,  food  laden  limestone  waters 
is  by  necessity  a perfectionist  at  heart. 
Experience  has  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  surface  feeders  present  a 
problem  which  must  be  met  with 
stealth,  good  judgment  and  proper 
presentation  of  the  fly.  His  approach 
is  like  that  of  an  Indian.  Major  con- 
sideration is  placed  on  the  contents  of 
the  fly  box  with  special  emphasis  on 
imitations  of  specific  naturals.  The 
leader  at  all  times  is  long  and  fine. 
The  goal  of  his  every  cast  is  to  secure 
a perfect  drift. 

During  the  dying  days  of  the  ’47 
season  it  was  the  rule,  not  the  excep- 
tion, on  the  Letort  to  observe  an  ac- 
tively surface  feeding  trout  rise  under 
what  appeared  to  be  a perfectly  float- 
ing, well-dressed  dry  fly  attached  to  a 
5X  strand  of  gut,  follow  it  for  half 
a foot  or  so  with  its  nose  several  inches 
away,  then  sink  out  of  sight  without 
so  much  as  disturbing  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  stream.  In  one  case  two 
trout  reacted  this  way  on  one  float  of 
the  fly.  Where  is  it  possible  to  fish 
over  more  surface  feeding  fish  and 
catch  less?  An  angling  challenge  if 
ever  there  was  one. 

Edward  R.  Hewitt,  Dean  of  Amer- 
ican Anglers,  wrote  in  effect  that  there 
are  three  stages  through  which  anglers 
may  pass  although  some  never  progress 
beyond  the  first  or  second  stages.  First, 
we  all  have  the  desire  to  catch  as  many 
trout  as  possible.  Environment  and 
circumstances  have  but  little  meaning; 
it  is  captured  trout  that  count.  The 
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The  smiling  countenance  of  the  Letort  against 
a backdrop  of  billowing,  midsummer  foliage. 


second  is  the  trophy  stage,  the  lure  of 
the  big  one.  Avoirdupois  reigns  su- 
preme. The  third  category  is  to  cope 
with  selective  trout.  Vince  Marinaro, 
one  of  Harrisburg’s  outstanding  an- 
glers, calls  it  problem  trouting.  Per- 
sonal satisfaction  and  pleasure  is 
gained  from  successfully  meeting  with 
such  situations  and  from  fishing  well 
even  though  the  results  may  not  be 
the  capture  of  so  many  trout  or  such 
large  ones. 

Problem  angling  is  more  common  on 
the  Letort  at  Carlisle  and  Big  Spring 
at  Newville  in  Cumberland  County 
than  on  any  trout  waters  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  great  difference  between 
these  two  streams  is  that  the  former 
features  brown  trout,  the  latter  brook 
trout.  The  bulk  of  these  fish  are  na- 
tive to  their  respective  streams,  not 
stocked  trout,  which  is  an  added  in- 
ducement to  quality  angling.  Aside 
from  the  management  angle  they  are 
similar  and  on  a par  with  the  re- 
knowned  chalk  streams  of  Southern 
Britain.  Incidentally,  the  English  trout 
season  is  about  seven  months  in  dura- 
tion, but  angling  traffic  is  much  less 
than  we  know  it. 

Those  who,  throughout  the  course  of 
the  season,  wear  the  beaten  paths  along 
the  low  green  banks  have  arrived  at 
Mr.  Hewitt’s  third  stage.  They  are  the 
post  graduates  who  enjoy  special  prob- 
lems and  exacting  angling.  Those  who 
storm  the  streams  to  dunk  their  worms 
on  opening  day  and  on  the  days  follow- 
ing mid-season  stockings,  to  get  their 
ten  trout — and  then  scoff  at  these 
waters  as  being  fished  out  at  all  other 
times,  are  in  the  kindergarten.  Some 
of  them  would  receive  a .great  thrill  if 
they  were  permitted  to  fish  in  a hatch- 
ery. But  many  of  them  will  go  beyond 
the  kindergarten  just  as  many  before 
them  have. 

Some  anglers  like  to  think  of  the 
trout  of  these  two  waters  as  super- 
sophisticated,  giving  the  fish  credit  for 
the  development  of  a stage  of  wiliness 
which  makes  for  exacting  fishing. 
Others  believe  that  the  environment  of 
rich,  slow  flowing  water  is  responsible 
for  the  methodical  observant  and  de- 
liberate feeding  habits  of  its  trout.  At 
any  rate  we  all  agree  that  the  slow 
flowing  meadow  streams  carry  ample 
food  slowly  and  surely  to  the  fish. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  a trout  to 
snatch  at  some  passing  morsel.  Time  is 
not  an  important  factor  as  is  the  case 
of  the  trout  of  the  riffles  where  surface 
feeding  is  touch  and  go  and  hesitation 
means  loss. 


Evening  shades  on  the  Letort.  Looking  up 
and  across  a huge  weed  bed  of  late  summer 
luxury  toward  the  ring  of  a rising  trout  under- 
neath a boxelder  tree  on  the  right  bank. 

A distinction  should  be  made  be- 
tween quiet  limestone  waters  and  the 
slow  flowing  flats  of  freestone  streams. 
The  former  abounds  in  aquatic  life, 
whereas  the  food  supply  of  the  latter 
is  limited.  The  result  is  that  the  trout 
of  the  rich  waters  are  never  very  hun- 
gry for  long  periods  and  the  trout  of 
mountain  water  are  usually  ready  to 
eat  and  therefore  are  on  the  lookout 
for  food.  This  is  the  reason  that  the 
basic  angling  principles  on  the  two 
waters  are  different.  In  the  limestone 
water  one  usually  fishes  the  rise;  in  the 
freestone  streams  one  usually  fishes 
the  water.  It  is  also  the  reason  why 
there  is  a difference  in  the  physical 
condition  of  the  fish  as  well  as  the  rate 
of  their  growth  in  the  two  environ- 
ments. 

The  post  graduate  is  hoping  for  more 
and  more  hold-over  trout  and  for  more 
and  more  surface  feeders.  He  consid- 
ers every  element  which  affects  the 
situation  and  he  practices  conservation 
which  will  bring  about  the  best  of 
angling  for  him. 

Strange  to  say,  some  of  the  fish  cul- 
turists  of  this  country  appear  to  ignore 
the  most  important  quality  possessed 
by  trout;  that  is-  the  tendency  to  sur- 
face feed.  It  varies  in  individual  fish. 
They  are  merely  breeding  species  not 
quality  of  a species.  In  some  opinions 
the  finest  brood  stock  available  would 
be  the  carefully  selected  free  rising  fish 
of  good  size  but  with  small  heads,  de- 
noting youth,  taken  right  from  a 
stream  on  a dry  fly. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  note  how 
individualistic  in  habit  the  trout  of  the 
Letort  are.  Some  regularly  surface 
feed  for  hours  on  end  starting  and 
stopping  at  approximately  the  same 

(Turn  to  Page  14) 
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If  you  have  a good  fish  spotted,  keep  after  it — with  the  system  described  in  this  article — 

until  it  is  hooked. 


Don’t  Quit  Fly  Fishing! 

If  the  question  of  what  fly  to  use  has  you  down,  here  are  a few 

practical  suggestions 


By  DICK  FORTNEY 

Getting  ready  for  the  opening  of 
trout  season  is  one  of  the  happiest 
experiences  of  the  angler.  He  visions 
the  stream  of  his  choice,  and  his 
imagination  conjures  up  for  him  pic- 
tures of  the  fine  trout  which  inhabit 
its  pools  and  riffles.  He  recalls  happy 
days  along  the  brook,  and  he  antici- 
pates other  happy  days  to  come. 

And  then,  if  he  is  the  average  fly 
fisherman,  he  suddenly  is  struck  by  a 
question  which  drives  the  joy  from  his 
heart  and  presses  wrinkles  of  perplex- 
1 ity  into  his  brow. 

“What  fly  are  they  going  to  take?” 
he  asks  himself. 

Now  he  thinks  of  a different  kind 
i of  experience  in  the  past — of  days 
i when  the  trout  ignored  his  lures,  of 
the  days  when  among  all  the  tinseled 
baubles  in  his  fly  box  he  was  unable 
to  find  one  that  matched,  at  least  to 
his  satisfaction,  the  natural  insects  in 
and  on  the  water.  He  may  even  taste 
again  a bit  of  the  bitterness  of  that 
day  when  the  trout  seemed  to  thumb 
their  noses  at  his  most  painstaking 
efforts  and  he  almost  vowed  to  give 
up  trout  angling  forever. 

Any  angler  who  lets  a question  like 
that  worry  him  is,  frankly  speaking, 
a worry  wart.  And  if  he  wants  to 
cure  himself  of  that  kind  of  blues,  here 
is  a simple  prescription: 

Concentrate  on  proper  presentation 
of  the  fly,  and  the  matter  of  the  precise 
pattern  will  sort  of  take  care  of  itself 
when  the  actual  fishing  operations 
begin. 

This  isn’t  just  a theory.  It’s  a fact 
based  on  many  experiences,  one  of 
which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  point. 

It  was  about  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  any  sane  man  would  expect  to  catch 
trout  with  dry  flies  in  the  clear,  cold 
mountain  streams  of  central  Pennsyl- 
vania. John  and  I had  spent  an  entire 
morning  fishing  a certain  stream  that 
is  famous  for  its  scenic  splendors  and 
its  population  of  rainbow  and  brown 
trout. 

Neither  of  us  had  a trout  to  show 
I for  our  efforts. 

After  lunch  had  been  eaten  we  de- 
cided to  detour  around  a couple  of 
mountain  ranges  and  try  our  luck  on 
i another  popular  trout  stream.  We  had 
fished  it  together  often  before,  and 
when  we  had  parked  the  car  and  re- 
rigged our  tackle  we  agreed  to  sepa- 
i rate  until  5 o’clock,  John  fishing  one 
section  of  the  stream  and  I another. 
John,  frankly,  was  a bit  amused  by 
my  enthusiasm  for  the  new  effort. 

“Tell  you  what  let’s  do,”  he  sug- 
gested with  a grin.  “If  the  trout  are 
going  to  bite  so  darned  well,  let’s  not 
keep  any  fish  less  than  ten  inches  in 
length.” 


This  was  a fair  proposition,  since  90 
per  cent  of  the  trout  caught  in  this 
particular  stream  are  from  8 to  12 
inches  long,  and  I accepted  the  sug- 
gestion. 

We  met  at  5 o’clock,  as  we  had 
agreed.  Each  of  had  nine  trout  bigger 
than  the  limit  we  had  agreed  upon. 
But  even  more  amazing,  each  of  us 
had  caught  and  released,  in  a period 
of  about  three  hours,  at  least  30  other 
trout  which  were  longer  than  six 
inches. 

Neither  of  us  had  observed  an  active 
feeding  period  on  the  section  of  stream 
we  covered.  We  had  both  taken  trout 
on  a number  of  different  patterns  of 
flies.  But  John  had  gotten  the  best 
results  from  a Mallard  Quill,  and  I had 
finally  confined  my  angling  to  a bi- 
visible  Royal  Coachman.  And  there 
certainly  is  no  similarity  between 
those  two  patterns  of  trout  flies. 

We  had  one  other  experience  in 
common.  Since  there  were  no  rising 
fish,  we  had  been  forced  to  cast  our 
flies  to  the  spots  where  it  seemed  most 
likely  the  trout  would  be  stationed. 
In  short  order  we  both  had  discovered 
that  the  fish  were  in  shallow,  well- 


broken  riffles.  Few  rises  occurred  in 
the  more  quiet  pools. 

The  point  of  the  incident  is  this: 
We  had  concentrated,  with  perfect  re- 
sults, on  the  presentation — rather  than 
on  the  selection — of  the  flies  which  we 
had  used. 

Had  there  been  an  active  hatch  of 
insects  to  start  the  trout  feeding  during 
the  afternoon,  the  circumstances  prob- 
ably would  have  been  altered.  But 
since  the  average  angler  fishes  far 
more  for  non-rising  fish  than  he  does 
for  actively  feeding  fish,  it  is  possible 
to  ignore,  for  our  present  purposes, 
something  that  did  not  happen. 

Perhaps  something  intangible  en- 
tered the  picture,  and  it  deserves  at 
least  a brief  mention.  We  were  fed 
up  with  the  first  stream  we  had  fished. 
We  both  had  high  hopes  in  the  second, 
for  we  often  angled  there  before  with 
good  results.  In  other  words,  we  had 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  take  trout 
in  Stream  No.  2.  And  confidence  in 
his  ability  and  in  his  tackle  is  essential 
for  any  fisherman. 

But  in  the  main  our  success  that 
afternoon  was  due  to  our  ability  to 
(Turn  to  Page  14) 
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Photograph  showing  a small  variety  of  popular  hook  styles  and  bends.  While  some  are 
worthless  when  compared  to  others,  they  all  have  a place  in  the  angler’s  tackle  assortment, 
especially  weed-less  hooks,  extra  shortshank  hooks,  and  bait  holders. 


"HOOKS" 

By  DONALD  S.  SHINER 

Today  there  are  actually  thou- 
sands of  hook  patterns  and  styles 
on  the  market  and  available  to  the 
whims  of  the  angling  trade.  They 
come  from  the  far  corners  of  the  earth, 
and  some  of  a much  higher  quality 
than  others.  Many  hooks  are  prac- 
tically worthless  when  compared  to 
other  styles,  and  this  may  be  one 
reason  why  so  many  ‘big  ones’  get 
away. 

In  thinking  back,  I recall  a short 
time  ago,  when  Bill  and  I were  angling 
on  the  broad  waters  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  for  bronze-backs,  using 
bait:  hellgrammites.  It  was  a beauti- 
ful evening  and  the  fish  were  respond- 
ing wonderfully  well  to  our  offerings. 
However,  Bill  kept  missing  repeatedly, 
run  after  run.  He  could  not  seem  to 
remedy  the  trouble  even  after  an  ex- 
haustive search  of  different  ways  of 
hooking  the  ‘creepers.’  It  did  seem 
indeed  odd  to  me,  since  I had  hooked 
a good  percentage  of  my  runs,  which 
indicated  the  fish  were  mouthing  the 
bait  properly  part  of  the  time. 

I ask^  to  see  his  type  hook  and 
after  seeing  the  style,  a rolled  in  point 
hook,  I decided  that  was  the  trouble. 
I gave  him  a different  pattern  hook, 
and  the  very  next  run  produced  a 
hooked  fish. 

How  many  of  us  have  had  runs  by 
bass,  strikes  by  trout,  and  other 
numerous  fish,  and  when  we  pulled 


Testing  different  styles  of  points.  A.  Signifies 
line  or  leader  and  direction  of  pull;  B.  Signifies 
direction  of  pull  needed  for  hook  to  penetrate 
properly.  It  can  he  quickly  seen  that  the  rolled 
in  point  (1)  is  nearly  impossible  to  penetrate. 
The  outward  bend  (3)  as  can  be  readily  noted, 
may  penetrate  a short  way,  but  if  continuous 
pressure  is  applied,  the  point  will  slide  and/or 
tear.  However,  (2),  a point  between  these  two, 
and  one  that  Is  parallel  with  the  shank  and 
pointed  In  the  direction  of  the  pull  is  by  far 
the  better  and  most  advantageous. 


or  tried  to  set  the  hook,  it  was  pulled 
free  of  the  fish?  I would  say  many 
of  us  have  had  this  happen  only  too 
frequently — both  using  bait  and  arti- 
ficials. 

I pondered  the  possible  reasons  and 
my  one  conclusion  is  that  at  least  50% 
of  the  time,  the  trouble  lies  in  the  style 
of  our  hooks  we  are  using. 

Hooks  today,  are  made  in  England, 
Scotland,  Norway,  France,  Germany, 
Japan,  and  America.  However,  each 
country  seems  to  produce  a different 
quality  hook,  but  the  undisputed 
quality  comes  from  Norway  and  Eng- 
land, with  America  rating  next  to 
Japan  in  junk  quality. 

The  American  hook  industry  con- 
tributes a very  small  portion  of  the 
hooks  marketed  in  this  country.  There 
is  no  factory  in  America  producing 
hook  steel  that  is  even  close  to  being 
as  good  as  the  material  used  by  the 
Norwegians  and  English. 

Centuries  of  hook  making  have  ex- 
perienced the  foreign  lands  with 
knowledge  of  hook  tempering,  but 
today,  in  America,  high  cost  of  ma- 
terial and  labor  prevents  us  from  this 
experimentation.  Before  we  could 
reach  perfection  and  learn  the  guarded 
secrets  of  tempering,  the  cost  would 
be  terrific.  The  secrets  of  needle  and 
hooks  manufacturing  is  even  more 
closely  guarded  than  military  secrets. 


In  Norway,  the  hook  industry  is  con-  ■ 
trolled  by  O.  Mustad  & Sons,  Co.  Few 
men  in  this  or  other  companies  know  . 
the  complete  operation  needed  to  pro-  : 
duce  hooks.  The  work  is  done  in 
steps:  each  man  or  men  experienced 
for  years  in  his  skilled  job,  may  temper  . 
the  wire,  from  him,  the  wire  is  sent  ^ 
to  another  town  and  another  small  } 
factory  may  cut  the  wire  to  the  proper  ' 
length  and  bend  the  eye.  This  method 
of  manufacturing  continues  until  the  i 
hooks  are  completely  finished.  Many  ) 
hook  manufacturers  lead  you  to  think  ( 
that  some  points  on  hooks  are  done  by  ;■ 
hand,  but  this  is  indeed  false,  except  ; 
in  rare  cases. 

The  English  hooks  differ  greatly  < 
from  the  Norwegian  hooks.  British  i 
hooks  are  generally  harder  in  temper  | 
than  the  Norwegian’s.  The  Norway  I 
manufacturers  produce  hooks  on  the  j' 
theory  that  is  better  for  the  hook  to  r 
bend  under  excessive  pressure  rather  i 
than  break.  | 

All  hooks,  regardless  of  popular  or  i 
style  of  bends,  vary  some  in  standards  ; 
of  length,  size  and  the  exact  shape.  ■ 
Every  hook  manufacturer  has  his  own  : 
idea  of  what  the  hooks  should  be  and  : 
it  never  is  quite  the  same  as  their  t 
competitors.  A sproat  bend,  or  lime- 
rick bend,  generally  is  always  funda- 
mentally the  same  but  usually  varies  ; 
between  makers. 

(Turn  to  Page  20) 
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By  JAMES  R.  HAYES 


YOU  WOULD  expect  a man  re- 
cently returned  from  a successful 
fishing  trip  to  be  in  a happy  frame 
of  mind.  That’s  why  the  expression  on 
Will  O’Connell’s  face  puzzled  me  when 
I met  him  on  the  street  several  weeks 
ago.  Four  days  home  from  his  annual 
Canadian  fishing  trip  and  he  looked 
like  a wounded  grizzly.  He  nearly 
frothed  at  the  mouth  when  he  told  me 
' what  happened. 

After  days  of  train  travel,  canoe 
trips  and  back-breaking  portages,  Will 
and  his  friends  reached  Laura  Lake 
and  pitched  camp.  Everything  was 
perfect.  No  salesmen,  no  newspapers, 
no  worries.  Just  Will  and  his  three 
friends  and  a lake  full  of  bass.  If 
anyone  succeeded  in  breaking  in  on 
their  retreat,  such  intrusion  could  only 
be  gained  at  the  expense  of  hard 
travel.  Or  so  they  thought. 

The  first  morning  after  their  arrival 
they  were  awakened  by  the  noise  of 
an  engine  and  piled  out  of  their  sleep- 
ing bags  in  time  to  watch  a seaplane 
land  gracefully  on  the  lake  and  taxi 
up  to  their  camp.  “Are  the  bass  still 
biting?”  called  the  pilot  after  shutting 
off  tbe  engine. 

“Whatcha  mean,  ‘still’?”  demanded 
Will  with  unconcealed  indignation. 

“Why,  they  were  hitting  real  good 
last  Saturday,”  explained  the  flier 
casually.  “I  hop  up  here  almost  every 
weekend.” 

So  ended  the  myth  of  seclusion  sur- 
rounding Laura  Lake,  and  with  it  a 
lot  of  Will’s  ideas  about  hinterland 
hideaways.  But  Will  continued  to  fret. 
It  wasn’t  fair,  he  continued.  Some- 
body ought  to  outlaw  airplanes. 

There  are  plenty  of  fellows  today 
who  will  agree  with  Wfil’s  gripes. 
Bravely  they  put  their  shoes  on  back- 
ward and  walk  forward  into  the  past. 
Once  I belonged  to  this  conservative 
clan,  but  no  more.  Thinking  about 
Will  kindles  a similar  mental  picture 
in  which  I see  another  fisherman 
screaming  hellfire  because  a new  road 
is  being  built  alongside  his  pet  bass 
stream.  His  protests  become  more 
vehement  as  construction  nears,  par- 
allels, and  finally  brushes  past  the 
stream,  leaving  a sacrilegious  strip  of 
cold  cement  within  casting  distance  of 
his  favorite  pool. 

After  weeks  of  threatening  political 
retribution  this  wrathful  angler  re- 
visits his  ruined  stream.  He  tries  a 
few  half-hearted  casts  to  reaffirm  his 
suspicions  and,  wonder  of  wonders! — 
the  bass  are  as  plentiful  and  cussed  as 
ever  before.  Ilie  fisherman  returned 
home  that  night  over  the  very  highway 
he  so  recently  belabored,  clipping 
miles  off  the  return  trip  by  using  this 
(Turn  to  Page  16) 


Countless  hours  of  driving  time  are  saved  by  Pennsylvania  fishermen  when  using  the  Turn- 
pike. This  is  the  New  Stanton  Interchange  (just  8 miles  from  the  western  end  of  the  Turnpike) 
connects  the  Superhighway  with  U.  S.  Route  119. 


Highways  to  Better  Fishing 

OUR  LOST  FRONTIERS 


The  advent  of  the  light  plane  has  given  the  civilization-bound  sportsman  new  worlds  to  conquer. 
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By 

BILL  WOLF 

CHARLEY  and  I had  gone  upstream 
about  a mile,  while  the  third  mem- 
ber of  our  fishing  party  decided  to  try 
his  luck  around  the  overnight  camp 
we  had  established  along  the  turbulent 
river.  He  had  to  edge  out  on  some 
rocks  and  cast  from  there,  because  the 
stream  was  nearly  in  flood  and  wading 
it  was  impossible.  After  fishing  for 
some  time,  he  heard  a clatter  on  the 
rocks,  but  paid  little  attention  to  it  for 
the  moment  because  he  thought  Char- 
ley and  I had  returned  and  he  was 
totally  engrossed  in  his  fishing.  How- 
ever, he  turned  eventually,  puzzled  by 
our  silence,  and  found  himself  staring 
at  two  deer  which  stared  right  back  at 
him  from  a distance  of  about  ten  feet. 

He  put  down  his  rod  quietly  and 
moved  as  slowly  and  calmly  as  pos- 
sible toward  the  movie  camera  which 
he  had  placed  nearby  “just  in  case.” 
The  movement  startled  the  deer, 
though,  and  they  leaped  directly  into 
the  flood  which  rushed  past  the  spot, 
almost  bumping  into  the  angler  in  their 
terror.  The  swift  water  swept  them 
toward  the  face  of  a cliff  on  the  left- 
hand  downstream  side.  They  clam- 
bered out  on  a ledge  of  rocks  and  tried 
to  climb  the  steep  cliff  face  like  moun- 
tain goats.  Failing,  they  leaped  twenty 
feet  or  more  from  the  rock  into  the 
stream  again,  and  struggled  against  the 
current  until  they  reached  the  op- 
posite shelving  bank  and  dashed  out  of 
sight  into  the  brush. 

The  results  were  some  excellent  mo- 
tion pictures,  because  most  of  the  ac- 
tion was  recorded  on  film,  and  a sharp 
memory  of  the  incident  for  the  fisher- 
man-cameraman. But,  most  important, 
was  the  fact  that  he  would  not  have 
witnessed  the  happening  at  all  if  he 
had  not  been  fishing.  Chances  are  a 
thousand  to  one  he  would  not  even 
have  been  along  the  stream  if  he  had 
not  been  angling,  and  his  quiet  pre- 
occupation with  the  fishing  encouraged 
the  curious  deer  to  investigate  him.  In 


Along  the  Stream 

One  of  the  better  known  outdoor  writers,  a resident  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, tells  of  the  many  interesting  sights  the  wide  awake 
angler  enjoys  on  the  streams  of  our  State. 


a thousand  smilar  ways,  fishing  gives 
its  followers  a closer  acquaintance  with 
wildlife  and  the  outdoors  than  they 
ever  could  attain  if  they  didn’t  follow 
the  sport  for  the  plain  reason  that  it 
gives  them  an  incentive  to  get  out 
where  the  infinite  variety  of  nature 
can  be  observed. 

Deer  are  only  larger  manifestations 
of  this,  common  in  some  places,  rare  or 
unknown  in  others.  In  our  own  local- 
ity, we  see  them  even  within  a few 
miles  of  the  large  cities,  and  it  takes  an 
incident  such  as  the  above  to  make 
them  other  than  commonplace.  Of 
more  interest  are  the  lesser  birds  and 
animals  encountered  on  streams  and 
around  lakes.  The  average  angler’s 
knowledge  of  these  things  is  a well- 
balanced  mixture  of  fact  and  fancy, 
with  the  scales  leaning  toward  fancy  if 
they  swing  in  either  direction. 

Birds  probably  are  more  frequently 
met  with  than  any  other  kind  of  wild- 
life. Some,  such  as  the  belted  king- 
fisher, are  so  much  a part  of  the  an- 
gling backdrop  that  they  need  little 
description.  There  is  no  mistaking  the 
kingfisher  for  any  other  bird  because 
of  its  flash  of  blue  when  disturbed,  its 
harsh  cry  like  an  oldtime  watchman’s 
rattle,  its  long  bill  and  its  crest  of 
feathers  on  the  head  which  looks  more 
like  a cowlick  than  anything  else. 
However,  some  of  its  habits  aren’t  so 
well  known  even  to  fishermen  who  see 
it  on  every  trip.  For  instance,  not  too 
many  see  it  actually  fishing  because 
the  angler’s  approach  drives  it  away 
from  the  limb  on  which  it  has  been 
waiting,  as  one  ornithologist  put  it, 
“like  a cat  ready  to  pounce  on  a 
mouse.”  That’s  its  standard  way  of 
fishing,  perching  above  the  water  until 
some  small  fish  swims  into  view,  but 
sometimes  it  will  hover  in  the  air  over 
its  prey  like  a helicopter.  And  have 
you  ever  seen  a kingfisher  working  out 
on  a fish  which  is  a little  too  large  to 
gulp  down  at  once?  It  will  beat  such  a 
fish  against  stones  or  limbs  until  it  is 
subdued  and  ready  for  the  table. 
When  minnows,  upon  which  it  usually 
subsists,  are  scarce  it  will  eat  crawfish. 


frogs,  lizards,  beetles  and  other  insects. 
Don’t  bother  looking  for  their  homes 
in  trees,  because  they  live  in  those 
holes  you  see  cut  into  clay  and  earthen 
banks  along  streams  and  ponds. 

Ospreys  are  among  the  more  spec- 
tacular birds  likely  to  be  seen  along 
streams  and  lakes.  They  are  next  kin 
to  eagles  in  size,  but  can  be  distin- 
guished easily  from  the  slightly  larger 
eagles  by  the  gray  color  of  their  bodies’ 
undersides,  which  is  due  to  almost 
white  breasts.  Their  common  name  of 
“fish  hawks”  indicates  why  they  are  so 
often  seen  around  water.  They  are  fas- 
cinating to  watch  as  they  cruise  above 
the  water,  hover  almost  motionless 
when  they  have  spotted  some  unfor- 
tunate fish,  and  then  plummet  straight 
down  to  take  the  victim  in  their  talons. 
In  the  air,  they  turn  the  fish  until  it  is 
carried  head-on  to  minimize  air  resist- 
ance. Once  I saw  an  osprey  bite  off 
too  big  a chunk  for  it  to  chew  when  it 
grasped  a heavy  carp.  It  succeeded 
several  times  in  getting  the  fish  clear 
of  the  water,  but  the  weight  dragged 
it  down  until  finally  it  had  to  release 
its  dinner. 
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Bald  eagles,  which  also  are  fisher- 
men, sometimes  rob  the  osprey  of  its 
prey,  but  several  ospreys  occasionally 
combine  to  chase  eagles  from  then- 
vicinity,  just  as  they  will  drive  away 
crows  and  hawks,  for  which  latter  rea- 
son ospreys  are  welcomed  by  New  Jer- 
sey farmers  who  erect  wagon-wheels 
on  poles  as  foundations  for  their  un- 
gainly nests.  An  occasional  osprey  will 
build  its  nest  on  a telephone  pole. 

Several  other  good  fishermen  live 
around  the  waters  into  which  we  cast 
our  lines — the  loons,  cormorants  and 
mergansers.  The  loon  is  indelibly  asso- 
ciated with  the  lonely  lakes  of  the 
north  where  its  weird  cry  makes  the 
angler  listen  involuntarily.  The  un- 
earthly laughter  breaks  the  silence 
abruptly,  it  fades  away  and  then  the 
quiet  of  the  wilderness  falls  upon  the 
lake  again.  It  is  possible  to  get  close 
enough  to  distinguish  the  white  spots 
on  the  loon’s  dark  back,  but  no  closer. 
Cormorants,  those  low-riding  black 
silhouettes  on  the  water,  are  equally 
wary;  but  sometimes  will  lose  their 
fear  of  man.  One  swam  right  up  the 
dock  where  I was  once  cleaning  fish 
and  ate  the  scraps,  glaring  balefully  at 
me  with  its  wicked  eyes  when  I was 
slow  in  tossing  it  food.  The  mergan- 
sers, which  are  usually  known  as  fish 
ducks  or  sawbills,  often  are  found  in 
company  with  loons  and  cormorants. 
Despite  the  lack  of  respect  in  which 
they  are  held,  they  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  birds  on  the  waters  and  the 
frequency  with  which  several  of  them 
are  scared  up  in  protected  coves  is  a 
part  of  the  fishing  picture. 

Nearly  every  body  of  water  holds  a 
few  hell-divers,  which  are  seldom  called 
by  their  right  name  of  pied-bill  grebe. 
TTiey  are  the  birds  that  upend  them- 
selves and  disappear  underwater  in  a 
flash,  or  else  sink  back  quietly  out  of 
sight.  The  stories  that  you  have  heard 
about  loons  and  hell-divers  being  able 
to  dive  at  the  flash  of  a gun  and  dis- 
appear before  the  shot  strikes  the  spot 
where  they  were  are,  in  the  main, 
true.  W.  J.  Breckenridge  relates  that 
when  he  was  trying  to  collect  a grebe 
for  the  Minnesota  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  he  fired  several  shots  with  a 
.410  only  to  riddle  the  water  where  the 
grebe  had  been,  and  he  had  to  wait 
until  the  bird’s  head  was  turned  away 
before  hitting  it. 

In  the  spring  we  often  disturb 
mating  ducks,  usually  blacks  and  mal- 
lards, along  our  streams.  They  get  up 
resentfully,  circle  a bit  and  fly  up- 
stream, only  to  be  annoyed  again  when 
we  work  up  to  them.  Later  in  the 
year,  the  females  try  to  conceal  their 
fluffy  young  under  overhanging  banks 
and  branches  and  more  than  once  I 
have  watched  them  waddling  secre- 
tively through  the  underbrush  to  skirt 
around  me.  On  one  occasion,  my  fish- 
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ing  partner  was  standing  in  shallow 
water  and  was  amazed  to  see  downy 
yellow  ducklings  pop  up  all  around  his 
boots.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment,  he 
bent  over  and  picked  up  one  while  the 
rest  scattered.  Apparently,  they  had 
been  swimming  underwater  and  came 
up  at  his  feet.  The  distressed  mother 
hovered  nearby  until  he  released  the 
ball  of  yellow  fuzz. 

On  eastern  trout  streams  which  are 
privately  owned  and  patrolled,  a “fish 
crane”  doesn’t  have  much  chance  of 
survival,  because  the  hired  wardens 
will  shoot  it.  However,  the  big  bird 
they  shoot  isn’t  a crane  at  all,  but  a 
heron.  The  great  blue  heron  usually  is 
found  in  flat  and  quiet  water,  but 
sometimes  a heavily-stocked  trout 
stream  will  attract  it  and  it  can  cause 
considerable  damage,  although  ordi- 
narily harmless  from  the  angler’s  view- 
point. These  long-legged  birds  are  the 
spearmen  among  avian  anglers,  stand- 
ing patiently  until  they  can  seize  a fish 
in  their  long  bills,  or  they  stalk  along 
like  a man  on  stilts  spearing  fish  as 
they  go. 

Conspicuous  because  of  its  size,  the 
great  blue  heron  is  the  one  most  fre- 
quently observed  by  anglers;  but  sev- 
eral of  its  relatives  are  quite  well- 
known.  There  are  the  little  blue  heron 
(with  its  white  phase  when  young) , 
the  green  heron  and  the  bitterns.  A 
dully-colored  American  bittern  once 
fished  beside  me  for  half  an  hour  or 
more,  little  disturbed  by  my  plug  cast- 
ing as  he  waited  on  a submerged  board 
for  a fish  to  swim  by,.  The  only  move- 
ments he  made  were  swift  flashes  of 
the  neck  when  he  speared  a fish,  or  an 
interminably  slow  turning  as  he 
changed  position  slightly.  The  green 
heron  is  commonly  called  the  shite- 
poke,  although  the  same  name  is  given 
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A rare  oddity.  A 10  inch  bullfrog  opened  to 
show  a full  grown  mouse  w'hich  it  had  swallowed. 
The  streams  are  full  of  these  little  occurrences 
for  those  who  are  observant. 

to  the  bittern  in  my  country.  The  big 
white  birds  seen  feeding  in  shallow 
and  quiet  water  are  American  and 
snowy  egrets,  which  are  commonly  as- 
sociated with  the  deep  south,  but  which 
migrate  north  in  the  summer.  I have 
seen  as  many  as  twenty  of  these  showy 
birds  in  one  New  Jersey  marsh. 

Naturally,  we  encounter  many  other 
birds  when  fishing;  but  the  ones  men- 
tioned are  those  most  closely  associated 
with  water  from  which  they  get  the 
majority  of  their  food.  The  songbirds, 
however,  often  enliven  the  angler’s 
hours  along  the  stream,  both  with  their 
melodies  and  their  antics.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  flycatcher  family  (I’m  no 
ornithologist  and  couldn’t  identify  it 
exactly)  gave  me  an  exciting  time 
when  dry  fly  fishing.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  catch  the  fly  on  my  line  each 
time  I made  false  casts,  following  the 
(Turn  to  Page  22) 


Paradise  Opening  and  Regulations 

Pennsylvania’s  famous  “Fishermen’s  Paradise”  located  on  Spring  Creek  near 
Bellefonte  in  Centre  County  will  swing  open  its  gates  for  the  1948  season  on  Fri- 
day, May  21st  and  extend  over  the  period  to  July  24th,  both  date  inclusive,  ex- 
cepting Sundays  when  the  Paradise  is  closed.  Fishing  will  officially  begin  at  8:00 
A.  M.,  Eastern  Standard  Time. 

There  is  no  special  license  required  to  fish  the  “Paradise.”  Fishermen  sixteen  years 
and  over  must  have  a resident  fisherman’s  license  and  must  personally  register  in 
and  out.  Anglers  are  allowed  to  visit  the  project  five  times  during  the  season  and 
while  the  thrill  of  catching  big  fish  will  be  the  order  of  the  day,  only  one  fish  may 
be  killed  in  any  single  day  visit.  This  new  regulation  was  made  necessary  because 
of  the  ever  increasing  cost  of  operating  this  Project.  The  fisherman  is  restricted 
to  the  use  of  artificial  hair  or  feather  flies  or  lures  with  barbless  hooks  or  hooks 
from  which  the  barb  has  been  removed.  Spoons,  spinners  or  swivels  are  prohibited 
and  wading  the  stream,  for  any  purpose,  is  not  permitted.  Fish  caught  foul  must 
be  returned  to  the  water  and  assistance  in  hooking  or  landing  fish  is  not  allowed. 

Only  fish  ten  inches  or  longer  taken  from  the  large  stream  may  be  killed  while 
the  size  limit  on  the  adjoining  ladies’  stream  is  seven  inches. 

The  rules  and  regulations  will  be  prominently  posted  and  each  angler  will  be 
given  a printed  card  bearing  these  regulations.  There  can  be  no  mistake  or  reason 
for  any  type  of  violation. 
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Weather  No  Hindrance  To  Stocking  Program 


state  Fish  Warden  C.  D.  White,  releasing  a 
the  truck  comes  the  trout  must  go,”  says  Rosy. 

By  Johnny  Pepe 

Sports  Editor  Sharon  Herald 

Spring  fish  stocking  is  only  a news- 
paper phrase  to  the  majority  of  the 
State’s  anglers  who  annually  reap  the 
benefits  of  long-range  planning  and 
continuous  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
the  Fish  Commission.  Despite  the  un- 
predictable March  weather,  the  pro- 
gram was  inaugurated  in  Mercer 
County  this  season  with  the  customary 
fanfare  and  appeal  for  help  from 
sportsmen. 

Early  March  days,  had  sent  enthu- 
siasm zipping  into  the  clouds  and 
members  of  the  various  sportsmen’s 
clubs  made  many  rash  promises.  Ar- 
rival of  the  Fish  Commission  truck 
on  Thursday,  March  12,  also  brought 


Photo  by  H.  A.  Swain. 

pail  of  trout  in  spite  of  snow  and  ice.  “When 


with  it  the  severest  March  weather  in 
history. 

The  thermometer  dropped  to  zero 
and  with  it  went  the  enthusiasm  and 
good  intentions  of  the  majority  of  the 
sportsmen.  However,  Clinton  D. 
(Rosy)  White,  fish  warden  for  Lawr- 
ence and  Mercer  Counties,  was  on 
hand  and  took  charge  of  stocking  more 
than  2,000  brook  trout  in  Pine  Run  and 
the  Little  Neshannock  Creek. 

Two  sportsmen,  Harry  Sorg  and 
John  Henderson,  both  of  Sharon,  and 
Mercer  County  Game  Protector  Sam- 
uel Weigel  along  with  a Herald  photog- 
rapher were  on  hand  to  aid  in  the 
stocking. 

Several  inches  of  snowfall  which 
made  the  highways  slippery  and 
treacherous  failed  to  halt  the  commis- 


sion truck  and  it  arrived  in  Mercer  at 
the  appointed  time. 

The  work  of  planting  the  fish  then 
got  underway.  Members  of  the  group 
had  to  break  ice  in  the  streams  before 
they  could  release  the  trout  but  com- 
pleted the  job  without  mishap.  The 
trout,  all  legal-size  beauties,  quickly 
adjusted  themselves  to  their  new  sur- 
roundings and  when  last  seen  were 
making  their  way  to  various  hide- 
aways known  only  to  them. 

The  program  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  history,  according  to 
Rosy,  and  assured  a fine  crop  of  fish 
for  the  opening  of  trout  season. 


Hooked  Fish  Do  Live 

Another  story  on  whether  or  not  small 
fish  survive  after  being  hooked  is  offered 
by  Ted  Howell,  former  employe  of  the 
Park  Service  at  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
There  his  agreeable  chore  was  to  fish  the 
various  lakes  and  streams  of  the  park  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  aquariums 
supplied  with  show  fish.  The  fish  were 
taken  either  fly  fishing  or  trolling  with 
such  lures  as  abalone  spinners  having  three 
pronged  hooks,  and  practically  all  of  them 
survived  through  the  summer  in  the  tanks, 
being  released  when  the  park  was  closed 
to  travel  in  the  fall.  Even  with  small 
eastern  brook  trout  there  would  be  no  ap- 
preciable loss  although  as  many  as  150  rang- 
ing from  4 to  7 inches  would  be  caught  in  a 
single  day. — Oregon  Game  Commission. 


The  Land 
Needs  Friends 

Friends  of  the  Land  could  not  have  chosen 
a more  appropriate  date  for  their  meeting  in 
Harrisburg  than  now  when  the  Susquehanna 
and  other  streams  in  flood  are  demonstratmg 
just  how  few  friends  of  the  land  there  are. 

One  of  the  real  Friends  of  the  Land,  Ollie 
E.  Fink,  secretary,  asserted  on  his  arrival 
that  nothing  is  more  inexcusable  than  to 
allow  the  rich  soil  of  the  fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania watersheds  eroded  and  carried  into 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  other  outlets  where  the 
soil  can  do  no  good. 

Secretary  Fink  declares  that  with  proper 
cultivation,  contour  plowing,  for  instance, 
with  forestation,  with  dry-dam  storage  reser- 
voirs, a great  deal  of  this  loss  of  the  soil 
could  be  avoided  and  the  land  used  and 
reused  as  nature  intended  it  should  be. 
Man  with  his  promiscuous  ax  in  the  forest, 
his  indifferent  furrow  on  the  hillside,  his 
reckless  indifference  to  the  results  of  all 
this  has  ignored  nature  and,  of  course,  must 
accept  the  penalties  as  already  he  is  doing. 

Perhaps  progress  on  correcting  these 
matters  is  certain  and  inescapably  slow, 
but  the  snail  seems  to  be  by-passing  the 
efforts  being  made  to  attack  the  flood  prob- 
lem at  its  source  and  to  re-carpet  the  wood- 
lands to  retain  the  rain  and  the  snow-water. 
Friends  of  the  Land  can  show  an  impressive 
work-sheet  of  what  they  have  done.  Flood 
protection  may  be  a secondary  project  with 
conservation  of  the  land  as  first,  but  both 
objectives  are  sound  and  deserve  staunch 
public  support. — The  Patriot-News. 
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BIRDS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

THE  NORTHERN  WATER-THRUSH 

By  ROBERT  LEO  SMITH 


IT  IS  TWILIGHT.  Long  shadows 
begin  to  darken  the  sunset-colored 
lake,  and  small  circles  break  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  as  the  fish  start  their 
evening  feeding.  The  only  sounds  are 
the  low  swish  of  the  water  on  the  shore 
and,  far  off,  the  spiralling,  evening 
song  of  the  veery.  Then  out  of  the 
air  there  comes  a loud  and  rapturous 
song,  startling  and  wildly  melodic.  It 
; ceases  as  suddenly  as  it  began;  and 
the  singer  quickly  drops  out  of  the 
sky  and  into  the  damp  thicket.  That 
was  the  flight  song  of  the  northern 
water-thrush,  who  so  often  startles  the 
evening  air  with  his  melodic  perform- 
ance. 

Actually  the  water-thrush  is  not  a 
thrush  at  all  but  a warbler  adapted 
to  semi-aquatic  life.  You  will  find  him 
I about  woodland  pools,  brushy  swamps 
I and  shores  of  northern  lakes.  He  has 


a counterpart,  the  Louisiana  water- 
thrush,  a larger  bird  that  inhabits  the 
banks  of  swift  mountain  brooks  and 
cool  ravines.  During  migration  you 
may  find  the  northern  water-thrush 
in  gardens  and  among  shrubbery;  but 
you  will  come  to  know  him  well  only 
in  his  natural  habitat,  the  quiet  soli- 
tudes of  the  forest  where  he  is  so  much 
a part  of  the  sun-dappled  water,  the 
moss  and  the  damp-woods  smell  that 
even  his  song  suggests  it. 

It  seems  that  the  water-thrush  has 
frequented  the  quiet  places  so  long 
that  he  has  composed  a song  so  loud, 
so  clear,  so  melodious  that  it  startles 
all  the  woods.  Perched  on  the  ground 
or  in  some  shrub  or  tree  the  water- 
thrush  throws  back  his  head  and, 
quivering  his  whole  body,  sings  his 
song — three  clear  notes,  followed  by 
three  more  lower  on  the  scale  and  end- 


ing abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a ring- 
ing carol. 

The  water  thrush  arrives  in  May. 
A few  weeks  later  it  builds  its  nest 
of  fresh  green  moss  not  far  from  the 
water  and  lays  four  or  five  creamy 
white  eggs,  speckled  with  brown.  It 
feeds  on  aquatic  insects,  crustacae, 
tiny  mollusks  and  worms.  In  late 
August  or  early  September  the  water- 
thrush  leaves  with  the  first  vanguard 
of  migrant  warblers  for  its  wintering 
home  in  Central  America. 

In  his  habitat,  the  northern  water- 
thrush  is  shy  and  difficult  to  approach. 
But  if  you  have  patience  enough  to 
sit  and  watch  by  his  favorite  wood- 
land pool  or  if  you  follow  persistently 
his  song  you  will  see  the  bird,  teeter- 
ing like  a small  sandpiper  down  some 
mossy  log,  half  buried  in  the  water 
or  wading  along  the  shallow  edge  of 
the  pool.  Mark  well  his  yellow, 
striped  underparts  and  the  yellowish 
line  above  his  eye  and  his  brown  back 
for  soon  he  will  quickly  dart  into  the 
underbrush,  silently  move  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  pool  and  from  some 
hidden  perch  sing  mockingly  his  wild, 
ringing  song. 


Largest  Fresh  Water  Fish 

By  Joe  Pancoast 

What  was  the  largest  fresh  water  fish  by 
weight  ever  taken  in  this  country?  Missouri 
boasts  of  a whopper  adorned  with  all  the 
niceties  that  by  custom  are  part  of  any  such 
tale.  It  is  related  here  with  tongue-in- 
cheek  as  the  fish  is  not  officially  recognized 
in  the  record  books  although  the  Missouri 
Conservation  Department  seems  to  have  un- 
earthed authentic  information.  The  depart- 
ment says: 

“Largest  of  the  catfishes  is  a member  of 
the  channel  cat  tribe  known  variously  as 
the  blue  cat,  Mississippi  cat  or  the  Fulton 
cat.  Greatest  of  these  was  a monster  taken 
from  the  Missouri  River.  According  to  the 
records,  it  was  a 315-pounder  and  was 
landed  by  a youth  named  Struttman  with 
the  help  of  his  father.  The  catch  was  made 
near  Morrison,  Mo.,  about  1870.  The  fish 
was  taken  on  a sp>ecial  hook,  hand  hammered 
by  the  local  blacksmith  and  baited  with  a 
spoiled  ham. 

“Legends  along  the  river  has  it  that  the 
mate  of  this  huge  fish  lived  in  the  vicinity 
until  about  40  years  ago,  when  it  disap- 
peared. Several  old-time  rivermen  reported 
seeing  the  fish  from  time  to  time  and  esti- 
mated it  weighed  nearly  500  poimds.  Two 
fishermen  named  Heineman  and  Ostadt  of 
Portland,  Mo.,  are  said  to  have  hooked  it 
once  but  lost  it  when  they  attempted  to 
drag  the  massive  fish  into  their  skiff.” 


Odors  Out 

Many  housewives  dislike  to  prepare  fish 
for  the  table  because  so  doing  leaves  a char- 
acteristic fishy  odor  on  the  hands.  Such 
odors  may  be  removed  by  rubbing  the 
hands,  especially  the  naUs,  with  table  salt 
and  then  rising  them  thoroughly. 
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The  Angler  is  soliciting  material 
from  all  clubs  for  these  two  pages. 
Material  should  be  kept  to  a minimum 
of  words  and  should  be  related  to 
clubs  and  their  activities.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  Angler  to  acquaint  each 
club  with  each  other  clubs  activities. 
Photos  of  club  grounds  and  meetings 
are  also  welcome  and  will  be  given 
suitable  space.  This  feature  will  be 
retained  as  long  as  the  Angler  staff 
is  furnished  with  or  can  obtain  suffi- 
cient material  to  carry  it  along. 


Perklomen  Valley  Sportsmen's  Assn. 

This  club  publishes  and  distributes  a four 
page  paper  The  Sportscaster  which  in  this 
writer’s  opinion  is  second  to  none,  being  of 
good  appearance  and  very  informative  to  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  club  business 
and  to  all  sportsmen  in  general.  The  paper 
contains  a complete  report  to  the  club  mem- 
bers and  other  items  of  interest  on  many 
subjects  that  are  timely  and  vital.  The  edi- 
tor is  Willard  Townsend. 


Clinton  County  Sportsmen's  Federation 

This  federation  is  a county  organization 
of  over  6,000  members  and  is  composed  of 
three  associations:  The  Clinton  County  Fish 
& Game  Assn.,  Southern  Clinton  County- 
Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Assn,  and  the  West- 
ern Clinton  County  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 


Stonyfork  Rod  & Gun  Club 
A report  on  the  membership  drive  was 
made  at  the  last  meeting,  at  which  time  over 
350  members  were  signed  up.  John  Knause 
of  Wellsboro  led  the  drive  with  91  signa- 
tures. 


The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Harrisburg 
Hunters  and  Anglers,  one  of  the  largest  clubs  in 
the  State.  Standing,  left  to  right:  John  Bist- 
line,  Chas.  Senseman,  M.  L.  Motter,  Wm.  Hocker, 
Roy  Wheeler,  Lewis  Kunkle,  and  Chris  Logan, 
all  directors  of  the  club.  Seated,  left  to  right: 
Chester  Rhine,  Director;  E.  E.  Diehl,  Treasurer; 
Nels  Thomsen,  President;  Clyde  Fox,  Vice-Pres.; 
Charles  Keller,  Secretary,  and  W.  P.  Bodway, 
Director. 


South  Side  Conservation  Club  of  Catawissa 
The  club  is  considering  the  reduction  of 
dues  so  as  to  increase  the  membership  which 
will  ultimately  increase  the  clubs  income. 
The  increase  will  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  a new  club  house  on  their  225  acre  farm. 
Their  goal  is  a membership  of  over  500.  The 
president  of  the  club  is  Donald  Lewis,  D. 
Bruce  Widger  is  secretary. 


Keystone  Fish  & Game  Association 
This  club  has  been  sponsoring  a course  in 
fly  tying  and  reports  that  30  members  re- 
cently completed  the  instructions.  A con- 
servation drive  has  been  conducted  by  the 
club  in  which  meetings  have  been  held  in 
Kulpmont,  Mt.  Carmel  and  Renshaw  as  weil 
as  several  in  Shamokin.  The  meetings  con- 
sist of  wildlife  pictures  and  talks  on  con- 
servation. 


Littlestown  Fish  & Game  Assn. 

The  club  awarded  prizes  for  large  fish  of 
the  past  season,  winners  were  as  follows; 
Charles  W.  Weikert,  brown  trout,  4 pounds 
10  ounces;  Harold  C.  Trostle,  rainbow  trout, 
1 pound  7 ounces;  Wm.  Dillman,  brook  trout, 
1 pound  3 ounces;  Melvin  Spangler,  small 
mouth  bass,  3V2  pounds;  Jos.  F.  Spalding, 
carp,  13  pounds. 


Hellertown  Sportsmen's  Assn. 

The  club  helped  to  stock  over  11,000  legal 
size  trout  in  their  district  since  the  close  of 
the  ’47  season,  they  are  constantly  working 
on  their  stream  improvement  projects  to 
aid  in  the  holding  of  these  fish.  The  tnrn  out 
for  dam  repair  has  been  reported  as  very 
good. 


Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  Co. 

Over  200  junior  members  of  the  club  were 
in  attendance  for  the  stocking  of  the  Loyal - 
sock  Creek  when  1700  large  rainbow  trout 
were  released.  Other  groups  of  the  juniors 
will  assist  in  the  stocking  of  other  waters  in 
different  areas  of  the  county.  With  over 
two  weeks  to  go  in  the  club’s  membership 
drive  for  juniors  they  are  already  well  over 
the  top.  A goal  of  1500  was  originally  set. 


Milton  Fish  & Game  Assn. 

Efforts  towards  improved  relations  between 
farmers  and  sportsmen  was  the  top  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  club.  Many  plans  to 
bring  about  understanding  and  cooperation 
between  the  two  were  discussed.  Herman 
Beacham,  President  of  the  club  was  in 
charge.  A meeting  with  all  farmers  invited, 
will  be  held  in  the  near  future,  at  which 
time  further  efforts  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  all  farm  problems  confronting 
the  farmer  and  sportsmen  will  be  made. 


Half-Limit  Club  j 

That  was  a good  idea  Jack  Knight  pre- 
sented before  the  directors  of  the  Consoli-' 
dated  Sportsmen  recently  to  the  effect  that 
anglers  help  to  preserve  their  own  sport' 
and  increase  the  supply  of  fish  in  county! 
streams  by  cutting  down  on  their  take-  j 
home  catch.  ij 

The  fun  in  fishing  is  in  catching  fish,; 
not  in  keeping  them,  although  the  aver-; 
age  angler  does  like  to  have  fish  to  show 
to  his  friends  and  to  eat.  Mr.  Knight  pro- 
poses a “Half -Limit  Club,”  the  members  of, 
which  would  pledge  not  to  keep  more  than; 
half  the  legal  daily  limit  of  fish  in  any  day’s; 
fishing. 

Conforming  to  this  rule  would  impose ' 
no  difficulty  upon  the  average  fisherman. 
Most  anglers  will  find  that  they  are  mem- 
bers in  spite  of  themselves,  for  they  do  not. 
catch  enough  fish  to  disqualify.  Their  own . 
experience  should  win  them  to  the  plan. 
The  way  to  catch  more  fish  is  to  keep  less. 


Altoona  Wildlife  Conservation  Club 

10,000  rainbow  trout  were  raised  and 
stocked  by  the  club  early  this  year.  This  was 
a supplement  to  the  many  thousands  of  nice 
trout  of  all  species  received  from  the  state 
hatcheries  and  stocked  in  their  area. 


Nessmuk  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Members  of  the  club  from  Wellsboro  as- 
sisted in  stocking  1800  rainbow  trout  in 
Pine  Creek.  The  fish  were  from  the  state 
hatcheries  and  ranged  in  size  up  to  18  inches. 


Tioga  County  Federation 

The  county  organization  voted  to  instigate 
a county  paper,  three  thousand  copies  to  be 
printed  quarterly.  The  cost  of  same  are  to 
be  met  by  selling  advertisements.  Each  club 
secretary  will  take  care  of  his  own  mailing 
list. 


Clinton  County  Fish  & Game  Assn. 

Fish  committee  chairman  R.  H.  Berry  re- 
ports: the  Fish  Commission  and  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  stocked  all  streams  on 
the  county,  a detailed  report  to  the  mem- 
bership will  be  made  as  soon  as  the  figures 
are  available.  The  detailed  report  for  1947 
showed  that  the  following  fish  were  stocked; 
Trout  75,871,  Bass  2,400,  Catfish  1,600,  Bream 
1,050  and  15,122  Fingerling  Trout. 


Pioneer  Sportsmen's  Club  of  Carbondale 
This  club  was  formed  in  late  ’46,  and  now 
boasts  of  over  200  active  sportsmen  from  the 
Carbondale  area.  The  president  is  listed  as 
Edwin  Williams  and  G.  Wyland  Fowler  as 
Secretary.  The  club’s  many  friends  from 
other  areas  wish  them  many  successful 
Lmdertakings. 
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Oar-lock  squeaks  can  be  prevented  by 

The  Paradise  on  an  opening  day.  Whether  crowded  or  only  a few  anglers  are  present  everyone  ‘’ereasine”  the  sockets  and  oins  with  naraf- 

has  a days  sport.  There  is  a thrill  watching  the  other  fellow  land  a good  one  when  your  luck  n ° ^ ^ 

won’t  allow  you  the  privilege.  nne  or  a candle. 


Upper  Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen's  Club 
The  club  recently  dedicated  their  new 
home  with  a sumptuous  turkey  dinner,  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  fine  layout.  The  club 
house  is  a fire  proof  building  30  by  50  feet 
situated  on  a seven  acre  tract  well  removed 
from  the  town  of  Red  Hill  so  that  the  shoot- 
ing will  not  disturb  the  town  residents.  Unity 
of  spirit  and  purpose  was  shown  by  the  mem- 
bership who  furnished  all  the  labor  that 
went  into  the  construction.  The  club  presi- 
dent is  George  Freed,  Vice-Pres.  Charles 
Erb  and  Secretary  Lloyd  S.  Gaugler. 


The  WCHA  Good  Sportsmanship  Trophy 


Western  Clinton  Sportsmen's  Association 

Highlights  of  the  activities  of  this  As- 
sociation are  sportsmen’s  entertainments 
with  an  educational,  as  well  as  entertaining, 
objective.  An  annual  hunters’  meet  is  held 
during  each  big  game  season.  The  enter- 
tainment features,  in  connection  with  this 
meet,  are  chiefly  of  interest  to  big  game 
hunters  who  come  into  the  Western  Clinton 
area  by  the  thousands.  The  other  annual 
important  meet,  featuring  fish  and  fishing 
information  and  entertainment,  is  held  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  fishing  season.  The 
Association  also  engages  in  fish  rearing  in 
two  fish  rearing  areas  within  the  District, 
thus  supplementing  the  State  and  Federal 
stocking  program. 

Present  officers  of  this  Association  are: 
H.  M.  B.  Weicksel,  President,  South  Renovo; 
E.  V.  Allison,  Sr.,  Secretary,  Renovo;  George 
M.  Brown,  Treasurer,  Renovo,  and  Charles 
A.  Hedgeland,  Chairman,  Fish  Committee. 


Bucktall  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Sinnamahoning  Sportsmen's  Assn. 

A report  has  been  made  and  distributed 
by  these  two  clubs  to  all  members  and  in- 
terested parties  that  is  very  comprehensive. 
It  lists  all  activities,  expenses  and  other  con- 
densed information  pertaining  to  Cameron 
County  where  the  clubs  operate. 


Back  in  Washington 

All  branches  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  are  again  established  in  a central 
location  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  after  a five 
year  period  in  which  part  of  the  seiwice  was 
located  in  the  Merchandise  Mart  Building  in 
Chicago.  The  moving  of  the  FWS  depart- 
ments to  Chicago  in  1942  was  brought  about 
by  the  desperate  need  for  room  in  Washing- 
ton for  rapidly  expanding  war  agencies.  Ad- 
ministrative work  will  be  faster  and  easier 
now  that  the  entire  bureau  is  again  under 
one  roof. 


The  award  known  as  “The  WCHA  Good  Sportsmanship  Trophy,”  Is  open  to  any  sportsmens 
organization  in  the  Franklin  County  and  Shippensburg  area  which  submits  an  annual  report  to 
Earl  Strine,  WCHA  sports  editor.  Following  a careful  study  of  all  the  reports  submitted  by  the 
various  sportsmens  clubs  a panel  of  judges  awarded  the  trophy  to  the  Greencastle  Sportsmens 
Association  for  its  1947  activities.  The  panel  of  judges  for  the  trophy  contest  were:  L.  to  R.: 

Earl  Strine,  WCHA  sports  editor;  G.  D.  Bretz  and  E.  W.  Campbell,  game  protectors  and  W.  W. 
Britton,  fish  warden.  The  panel  of  judges  decided  the  Greencastle  Club  had  followed  the  most 
all-inclusive  program  of  activities,  next  in  line  for  the  trophy  came  the  Shippensburg  Sports- 
mens Association. 


The  Tired  Fishermen 

“Fishing  in  Louisiana,”  said  Norman  Tax- 
man,  junior  skish  fly  champion,  “two  tired 
Chicagoans  put  up  one  night  at  a house  that 
only  had  one  room. 

“They  had  a good  supper,  hog  and  hominy, 
and  then  the  six  children  were  put  to  bed  in 
one  bed,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  asleep 
their  parents  laid  them  out  on  the  floor  and 
the  bed  was  offered  to  the  two  fishermen. 

“The  fishermen  slept  like  logs  and  when 
they  woke  up  in  the  morning  they  were 
lying  on  the  floor  with  the  children,  and  the 
mother  and  father  had  the  bed.” 


Sports  Afield  Distributes 
Informative  Paper  for  Clubs 

A folder  devoted  entirely  to  the  sports- 
men’s clubs  and  their  activities,  from  over 
the  entire  country  is  distributed  by  the 
Sports  Afield  Magazine.  The  recent  issue  is 
made  up  of  20  pages  devoted  to  many  clubs 
and  gives  a summary  of  each  one’s  major 
accomplishments,  it  is  also  well  illustrated 
with  pictures  of  some  of  the  club  house  lay- 
outs and  personnel.  A six  page  folder  is 
included  on  predator  control  written  by  Bud 
Jackson.  The  following  notation  is  quoted 
from  the  cover:  “This  booklet  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Sports  Afield,  in  conjunction  with 
the  regular  monthly  page  in  the  magazine, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  America’s  sports- 
men’s clubs.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  detailed 
explanations  by  noted  authorities  for  con- 
structive projects  for  all  sportsmen’s  clubs. 
For  additional  copies,  or  further  information, 
address  The  Sportsmen’s  Club  Director, 
Sports  Afield,  405  Second  Ave.  South,  Minne- 
apolis 1,  Minnesota.  Inquiries  should  be 
made  on  your  club  stationery  or  signed  by 
an  officer  of  your  club.” 
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Looking  upstream.  An  ever  placid  surface 
bordered  by  the  well  kept  meadows  of  the  upper 
Letort. 

BIG  SPRINGS  AND  THE  LETORT 
FEATURE  PROBLEM  TROUTING 

(From  Page  4) 

time  each  day;  others  wait  until  dusk 
to  rise  or  cruise;  still  others  surface 
feed  irregularly  appearing  only  on 
some  days  at  the  feeding  stations. 
There  are  those  that  are  bottom  grub- 
bers apparently  rarely,  if  ever,  indulg- 
ing in  surface  feeding.  The  incessant 
risers  are  the  most  valuable  for  maxi- 
mum sport,  therefore  at  least  some  of 
the  fish  culturists  could  breed  for  that 
quality  along  with  the  tendency  to- 
ward extra  rapid  growth  or  call  it  fast 
metabolism  if  you  wish. 

Because  of  the  valuable  feeding  ten- 
dencies of  certain  fish  in  a given  water 
and  because  they  may  produce  more 
of  the  same  tendency  there  should  be 
protection  for  such  fish  in  water  that 
can  be  managed.  Protection  rests  in 
the  hands  of  the  angler. 

Ray  Bergman  bases  value  on  size. 
He  regards  trout  from  10  to  14  inches 
as  the  best  fly  fish  and  too  valuable  to 
kill  so  when  he  wishes  to  take  some 
fish  home  he  kills  the  smaller  ones  and 
returns  the  better  ones. 

The  only  way  to  have  a good  head  of 
trout  at  all  times  is  to  offer  more  pro- 
tection by  reducing  the  killing.  The 
most  ideal  fly  fish,  that  is  the  incessant 
risers,  in  well  managed  water  should 
have  complete  protection  so  long  as 
they  are  ideal. 

A consideration  for  the  limestone 
waters  which  may  have  merit  on  some 
of  our  streams  just  as  it  has  in  England 
are  the  Lund  fly  boards  to  increase  the 
number  of  Pale  Watery  Duns.  These 
are  simply  floating  boards  attached  to 
pegs  by  single  strands  of  wire.  Certain 
drake  spinners  dive  under  the  surface 
and  attach  their  eggs  to  the  under  side 
of  these  boards.  The  eggs  in  such  a 
spot  are  relatively  safe  from  carniv- 
orous aquatic  insects. 

Redistribution  of  the  most  valuable 
hatches  into  waters  where  they  are  not 


native  has  been  successfully  accom- 
plished in  England  and  is  a regular 
phase  of  their  management. 

Effective  stream  improvement  work 
on  trout  waters  of  little  drop  and  of 
low  banks  is  limited  to  subsurface  ob- 
structions and  weed  removal.  Both 
Big  Spring  and  the  Letort  choke  up 
with  weed  to  such  an  extent  that  by 
mid- June  75%  of  the  stream  is  inacces- 
sible to  trout.  The  growth  of  weed  is 
so  great  that  the  flow  of  the  stream 
slackens  and  the  back  water  in  the 
lowest  parts  of  the  meadows  increases, 
giving  the  false  impression  that  the 
springs  are  stronger  and  that  there  is 
more  water  in  the  stream  than  there 
was  earlier  in  the  season. 

Trout  are  individualistic  by  nature 
and  they  like  to  dominate  their  in- 
dividual hiding  places  and  feeding  sta- 
tions driving  away  all  else,  including 
other  trout.  The  English  cut  the  weed 
in  patterns  so  that  there  are  many 
pockets  and  channels,  yet  there  is  suf- 
ficient weed  remaining  so  that  the  food 
supply  and  cover  are  adequate. 

The  extensive  stream  improvement 
work  on  Big  Spring  brought  about  one 
major  complication.  The  loose  stone 
protrudes  above  the  surface  so  that  the 
wingwalls  and  “V”  dams  have  become 
veritable  snake  incubators,  greatly  in- 
creasing the  carrying  capacity  for  this 
predator. 

If  the  ardent  and  inveterate  angler  is 
to  have  the  very  best  possible  sport  he 
will  have  to  give  the  practice  of  proper 
management  its  due  application.  ITie 
methods  the  English  employ  on  their 
chalk  streams  apply  to  Big  Spring  and 
the  Letort.  These  two  streams  are  our 
nomination  for  the  finest  problem  trout 
waters  in  the  East. 

Author’s  Note:  The  lower  miles  of 
the  Letort,  which  flows  through  Car- 
lisle and  ultimately  into  the  Conodo- 
quinet  Creek,  for  years  has  been  pol- 
luted to  a degree  sufficient  to  prevent 
its  use  by  trout,  and  rendering  it  un- 
suitable for  the  watering  of  stock,  yet 
not  sufficient  to  kill  aquatic  insects  and 
vegetation. 

The  John  Harris  Chapter  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  Harrisburg, 
Carlisle  and  Harrisburg  Sportsmen 
and  the  Masland  Company  of  Carlisle 
are  collaborating  with  the  State  in  the 
reclamation  of  this  water.  Anglers 
should  be  elated  to  know  that  plans 
are  under  way  to  adequately  dispose 
of  all  sewage  and  waste  by  the  con- 
struction of  additional  filter  beds  at 
the  Carlisle  disposal  plant. 

The  area  of  the  stream  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  famed  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  has  been  called  “the  finest 
piece  of  trout  water  in  the  East,  which 
is  polluted.”  It  is  similar  in  every 
respect  to  the  fabulous  Itchen  at  Win- 
chester, England. 


DON’T  QUIT  FLY  FISHING 

(From  Page  5) 

determine  where  the  trout  were  sta- 
tioned at  that  particular  time  and  to 
present  our  flies  properly  to  them. 

That  trout  from  time  to  time  shift 
their  feeding  and  resting  stations  in  a j 
stream  is  a fact  known  to  any  ex- 
perienced angler.  One  day  they  will 
be  found  in  the  pools;  another  day  in 
the  riffles.  One  day  they  prowl  in  deep 
water;  another  day  they  risk  the 
danger  of  shallows.  | 

The  angler  who  wishes  to  do  the  ^ 
most  efficient  job  will  do  well  to  de- 
termine on  the  flrst  stretch  of  stream 
he  fishes  where  the  trout  are  to  be 
found  at  that  particular  time.  And, 
having  found  out  that  fact,  it  will  pay  ^ 
him  to  fish  that  selected  kind  of  water  1 
the  rest  of  his  afternoon  astream. 

This  is  not  to  suggest,  of  course,  that 
if  a fisherman  finds  trout  in  the  pools 
he  should  ignore  the  riffles,  or  vice 
versa.  It  is  true,  however,  that  he 
should  devote  his  major  attention  to 
the  kind  of  water  the  fish  are  using. 

John  and  I that  afternoon  discovered 
the  fish  were  in  shallow  riffles.  That 
is  where  we  caught  the  most  of  them 
during  the  several  hours  we  were  on 
the  stream. 

The  fly  that  day  had  to  be  dropped 
on  the  flat,  low  water  at  the  tail  of 
the  pool  and  allowed  to  float  without 
drag  down  over  the  riffles  until  a fish 
arose  to  meet  it.  A fly  dropped  di- 
rectly into  the  broken  water  rarely 
brought  a strike. 

That  is  where  the  presentation  of 
the  fly  entered  the  picture.  To  float 
it  over  the  fish  in  the  proper  manner 


Don’t  choose  your  flies  in  hit-or-miss  fashion. 
There  is  a definite  schedule  to  follow  in  search 
of  the  one  that  will  really  interest  the  trout. 
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proved  as  important  as  putting  it  on 
, water  where  the  trout  actually  were. 

' The  matter  of  the  pattern  of  the  flies 
we  used  took  care  of  itself — and  it  will 
do  the  same  for  you  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  trout  were  not  actively  feeding 
on  the  surface  during  this  particular 
afternoon,  and  there  were  no  notice- 
able hatches  of  natural  insects  during 
the  time  we  fished. 

It  was  the  season  of  the  year  in 
central  Pennsylvania  when  the  natural 
insects  have  not  yet  put  on  the  bright 
, colors  of  summer.  We  knew  from  ex- 
perience that  dark  brown,  gray,  and 
blue  dun  flies  would  be  the  most  likely 
lures. 

I began  fishing  with  a Dark  Cahill, 

! got  strikes,  but  turned  to  the  bivisible 
Royal  Coachman  because  it  was  easier 
for  me  to  see  on  the  broken  water — 
and  the  trout  accepted  it  with  enthusi- 
asm. 

John  began  fishing  with  a Mallard 
Quill,  a favorite  of  his,  and  stuck  to 
it  because  he  has  a remarkable  pair 
of  eyes  and  it’s  almost  impossible  to 
design  a fly  he  cannot  see  under  the 
worst  conditions  of  light  and  water. 

Both  the  brightly  colored  Coachman 
and  the  somber-hued  Mallard  Quill 
took  fish  consistently  because  they 
were  cast  where  there  were  fish  and 
floated  naturally  and  skilfully.  The 
: trout,  not  having  a natural  hatch  on 
which  to  concentrate,  accepted  them  as 
stray  tidbits  which  the  current  was 
carrying  to  them. 

Bear  in  mind  this  fact:  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  you  fish  for  trout  at  a time 
when  there  is  no  large  hatch  of  natural 
insects  that  generates  a period  of  ac- 
tive feeding  on  the  part  of  the  trout. 
That  means  . you  cannot  sit  down  on 
i the  stream  bank  and  observe  natural 
i insects  that  will  guide  you  in  the  color 
I and  size  of  artificial  fly  to  use. 

Knowledge  of  the  species  of  natural 
insect  that  is  to  be  expected  to  be  in 
evidence  at  any  particular  time  of  the 
year  is  valuable  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a doubt.  You  should  know,  for 
example,  what  time  of  the  year  the 
Light  Cahill  is  in  evidence;  when  the 
Mayflies  appear,  and  so  on. 

Suppose  it  is  that  period  of  the  year 
when  the  Cahill  is  on  the  wing.  Quite 
naturally  you  would  begin  fishing  with 
a Cahill  or  some  other  pattern  that  was 
a creamy  tan  in  appearance. 

If  you  have  the  usual  run  of  luck, 
the  first  fly  you  tie  to  the  leader  won’t 
be  a producer.  The  next  step  is  easy. 

Check  the  size  of  the  fly.  If  it  is  a 
No.  14,  take  it  off  and  try  some  careful 
casts  with  a No.  16.  If  that  fails,  too, 
take  it  off  and  experiment  a while  with 
a No.  12. 

You  see,  you  have  chosen  the  fly 
that  is  “in  season.”  The  idea  is  to  stick 


to  it  for  a thorough  trial,  remembering 
that  it  often  is  more  effective  to  change 
from  one  size  to  another  in  the  same 
pattern  of  fly  than  it  is  to  change 
patterns. 

But  this  day  your  luck  is  all  bad. 
No  size  of  Cahill  will  produce  a re- 
action from  the  fish. 

Once  upon  a time  at  this  point  you 
would  have  become  discouraged  and 
disgusted.  But  now  you  are  working 
on  a regular  schedule.  You  know  ex- 
actly what  you  are  going  to  do  next — 
and  you  find  yourself  very  much  fas- 
cinated by  this  game  of  reading  the 
minds  (?)  of  the  fish. 

Since  a light  tan  fly  has  not  brought 
strikes,  you  turn  to  some  other  pat- 
tern. But  you  are  not  working  on  a 
hit-or-miss  basis.  You’re  going  to 
stick  to  light  colors,  because  you  know 
that  when  the  Cahills  are  abroad  most 
other  natural  insects  are  of  light 
shades. 

You  have  a good  variety  of  patterns 
to  try — those  that  are  light  gray,  light 
badger,  and  light  blue  dun,  for  ex- 
ample. 

By  the  time  you  have  gone  through 
this  range  of  patterns,  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  have  discovered  one 
that  interests  the  trout.  But  we  want 
to  consider  conditions  that  in  the  past 
have  seemed  practically  hopeless,  so 
we’ll  assume  that  you  still  are  without 
a rise  or  strike. 

You  approach  the  final  resort,  still 
with  confidence.  You  are  going  to  turn 
to  the  types  of  flies  that  someone  has 
called  “attractors.”  They  are  not  made 
to  imitate  any  particular  insect  or  to 
appeal  to  the  appetite  of  a trout.  They 
are  designed,  rather,  to  attract  the  at- 
tention and  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of 
the  fish. 


The  bivisible  Royal  Coachman  is  one 
of  the  best  known  examples  of  this 
type  of  lure.  It  looks  like  nothing  that 
walks,  flies,  or  swims,  yet  it  probably 
accounts  for  more  fish  than  any  other 
pattern  used. 

The  fan-wing  family  of  flies  is 
another  in  this  group. 

There  are  also  the  spiders  and  the 
variants. 

Unless  weather  or  water  conditions 
are  impossible — or  you  have  chosen  a 
stretch  of  stream  that  does  not  con- 
tain trout — you’ll  get  some  action  with 
these  last-resort  lures  if  you  present 
them  properly. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  they  may  turn 
out  to  be  such  good  producers  that 
you’ll  join  the  ranks  of  anglers  who 
prefer  to  use  them  virtually  all  of  the 
time. 

So  there  you  are.  There  is  the  case 
against  those  pre-trout  season  blues. 
It  all  boils  down  to  these  few  words: 

Find  out  where  the  trout  are,  know 
how  to  present  your  lures  properly, 
have  at  least  a sketchy  knowledge  of 
natural  insect  life,  and  the  problem  of 
what  fly  to  use  will  pretty  well  take 
care  of  itself. 


AN  ANGLER'S  DAY 
Here,  under  a beneficent  sun, 
Suspended  in  a sapphire  sky, 

I sit  by  an  articulate  stream 
As  the  day  and  the  stream  drift  by. 
Here  are  the  recalcitrant  trout. 
Resplendent  in  rainbow  array. 

While  idly  I angle  and  dream 
They  nibble  my  fly  bait  away. 

I came  in  the  opalesque  dawn 
Exultant  with  a reel  and  a wish; 

I shall  go  at  sundown  and  leave 
All  this  beauty  and  brook  to  the  fish. 

— Josephine  B.  Alexander. 
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HIGHWAYS  TO  BETTER  FISHING 

{From  Page  7) 

new  and  shorter  route.  He  has  a 
dandy  string  of  bass,  a more  conveni- 
ent fishing  trail  and  the  world  never 
seemed  more  wonderous  fair.  That 
fisherman  was  me. 

What  happened  to  me  and  my  bass 
stream  is  happening  to  a lot  of  good 
citizens  and  a lot  of  streams  these 
days.  And  it  will  continue  to  happen. 
That’s  why  I’m  writing  this. 

For  years  the  biggest  part  of  my 
fishing  trips  was  what  Dad  used  to 
call  “the  gittin’  there.”  In  the  mad 
excitement  of  getting  from  home  to 
streamside  something  always  turned 
up  missing.  Usually  something  like  a 
side-road  where  the  map  said  a side- 
road  was  supposed  to  be.  Fishing  then 
was  not  quite  the  rat-race  it  is  today, 
but  neither  were  the  Model-T  days 
any  indication  of  the  transportation 
wonders  yet  to  come.  St.  Vitus  Dance 
will  hold  no  terrors  for  me  after  some 
of  those  rutted  country  roads. 

Things  are  different  now.  The  earth 
has  shrivelled  like  a dried  apple.  Con- 
ceptions of  time  and  distance  are 
undergoing  constant  revision.  We  have 
learned  to  accept  the  background 
whine  of  passing  automobiles  with  our 
trout  fishing  and  have  somehow  sur- 
vived the  distraction  quite  nicely. 
Smooth,  well-graded  highways  have 
been  pushed  into  country  once  virgin. 
We  no  longer  stare  in  wonder  when 
airplanes  pass  overhead. 

Solitude  and  isolation  have  become 
things  to  be  preciously  guarded  in  this 
cosmopolitan  age  of  ours.  The  dis- 
covery of  an  obscure  and  little-known 
fishing  retreat  is  a secret  to  be  jeal- 
ously concealed.  But  progress  is  no 
respector  of  secret  lakes  and  die-hard 
stream  hoarders.  Each  passing  decade 
sees  new  roads  pushing  into  the  back- 
country,  opening  hitherto  inaccessible 
lands  to  sporting  exploitation. 

Now  comes  the  flying  sportsman. 
The  advent  of  light  airplanes  has  given, 
the  civilization-bound  sportsman  new 
worlds  to  conquer.  With  a modern 
seaplane  the  angler  bridges  the  gap 
between  city  and  country  in  minutes 
instead  of  hours,  arriving  not  near  his 
chosen  lake  but  directly  in  the  middle 
of  it.  Every  lake  is  an  airport  to  this 
progressive  sportsman,  and  the  ad- 
vantage he  holds  over  ground-operat- 
ing anglers  is  tremendous. 

Clearly  this  is  no  time  for  ostrich 
acts.  We  can  no  longer  bury  our 
heads  in  sand  and  say,  “The  airplane 
won’t  last.”  The  era  of  air  travel  is 
not  coming;  it  is  here.  The  flying 
sportsman  has  become  a permanent 
fixture  in  the  American  scene. 

Even  those  die-hard  conservatives 
who  pass  off  the  air  invasion  as  pass- 


ing fancy  can  take  only  shallow  com- 
fort in  their  illusions.  On  the  ground 
as  in  the  air  things  are  shaping  up. 
New  marvels  of  road  building  and 
highway  engineering  are  pouring  off 
drawing  boards  in  unprecedented 
numbers.  Backward  indeed  is  the 
state  today  with  no  new  highways 
slated  for  future  laying.  All  of  these 
will  not  be  exact  duplicates  of  the 
collosal  Pennsylvania  “Superhigh- 
way,” but  then'  significance  to  outdoor 
sports  will  be  much  the  same. 

Quite  a few  years  ago  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike  project  had  few  more 
vociferous  critics  than  this  writer.  Not 
only  was  it  cutting  a fifty  yard  swath 
and  stretching  an  unpicturesque  rib- 
bon of  concrete  through  one  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s most  scenic  sections,  but  it 


The  camp  we  pitched  on  Laura  Lake. 


threatened  to  bring  unwelcome  com- 
petition to  my  favorite  stream. 

Glance  at  a map  of  Pennsylvania 
today  and  you  will  see  that  the  Turn- 
pike passes  quite  close  to  the  Rays- 
town  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
passing  fishermen  should  not  pull  over 
to  the  roadside  for  a crack  at  some 
of  the  best  smallmouth  fishing  in 
Penn’s  Land.  Some  do.  But  if  there 
has  been  any  serious  depreciation 
made  in  the  bass  population,  my 
catches  have  failed  to  show  it. 

Last  summer  I drove  a few  fellows 
from  town  over  to  the  Raystown  to 
prove  my  oft-repeated  claim  of  plenty 
big  bass.  Many  years  ago  the  wood- 
land gods  cast  a magical  spell  over 
this  loveliest  of  all  Keystone  State 
branch  rivers,  and  that  enchantment 
was  making  itself  felt  when  we  eased 


off  the  Turnpike  and  started  for  the 
streamside. 

It  was  dusk.  A light  mist  was 
settling  over  the  lowlands,  veiling  the 
stream’s  darkly  swirling  currents  with 
grayness.  It  was  the  kind  of  mid- 
summer evening  when  bass  are  on  the 
feed  and  fishermen  are  at  peace  with 
the  world. 

After  lecturing  my  companions  on 
what  plugs  to  use  and  the  idiosyn- 
cracies  of  Raystown  smallmouths  we 
split  into  two  groups,  Leo  Griffiths  and 
I taking  the  big  downstream  hole, 
Charlie  and  George  Alderton  starting 
up  to  a deep  pool  close  under  a half- 
fallen sycamore. 

Night  was  settling  fast  by  the  time 
Leo  and  I reached  the  big  pool. 
Through  the  half-light  we  could  see 
tangled  roots  and  rocks  on  the  far 
bank,  the  pebbly-bottomed  shallows  at 
the  pool’s  lower  end.  Night  sounds 
came  soft  as  falling  snowflakes — ^the 
faint  scurrying  of  tiny  wood  creatures 
in  the  woods  behind  us;  crickets  and 
tree-frogs  making  their  music;  now 
and  then  an  audible  splash  in  the 
night — enveloped  Raystown  as  a fish 
broke  clear  of  the  sirrface. 

“Your  bass  should  be  going  into  the 
shallows  after  minnies  about  now,” 
said  Leo. 

“Right  as  rain,”  I agreed.  “Shoot 
a few  casts  in  there  to  let  ’em  know 
we’re  here.” 

Leo,  master  of  a loose-jointed  side- 
arm  cast,  is  a deadly  man  with  surface 
plugs,  and  he  was  using  one  then.  I 
smiled  to  myself  as  he  began  flipping 
out  his  lure— a black  plug  with  skit- 
tering action — ^via  his  unorthodox  cast- 
ing style.  He  got  distance,  however, 
and  was  trying  to  land  his  plug  near 
the  rocks  at  the  water’s  edge.  This  he 
accomplished  after  a few  practice 
casts,  giving  whatever  bass  may  have 
been  lurking  in  the  shallows  the  im- 
pression that  a herd  of  black  mice 
were  playing  follow-the-leader  across 
his  realm.  Anyway,  the  first  bass  ap- 
parently made  that  very  mistake. 

“Something’s  after  it,”  said  Leo. 
“He  just  made  a pass  behind  it.” 

“Reel  in  faster,”  I suggested.  “Make 
him  take  it.” 

“C’mon,  take  it,  take  . . . whoops! 
He  DID!” 

A shadowy  form  shot  out  of  the 
darkened  waters  like  an  infuriated 
bull,  engulfing  the  plug  on  the  way 
up.  Leo  struck  just  as  the  bass  fell 
back  into  the  water,  and  the  resulting 
splash  could  have  been  heard  a block 
away. 

Only  by  listening  to  the  churning 
and  by  getting  occasional  glimpses  of 
phosphorous  swirls  could  we  follow  the 
battle,  but  Leo  kept  me  informed  with 
a jump-by-jump  monologue.  “He’s 
running  deep  . . . opps,  now  he’s  up  : 
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again — listen  to  that  splash.  Ummmph, 
how  he  pulls!” 

It  couldn’t  last  forever,  and  it  didn’t. 
After  an  exciting  tug-of-war  Leo  led 
the  exhausted  fish  onto  the  sand  and 
I grabbed  him  with  both  hands.  About 
three  pounds,  I judged,  and  gave  Leo 
my  estimate.  “Nice  fish,”  he  agreed. 
“Now  you  catch  one.” 

Leo’s  trick  seemed  worth  trying 
again,  so  after  permitting  the  shallows 
to  calm  I started  casting.  A two 
pounder  struck  on  my  fourth  cast  and 
I beached  him  after  an  exciting  battle. 
Things  happened  fast  and  furious  after 
that — one  strike  after  another  until 
we  had  three  husky  bass  apiece. 

The  moon  had  risen  by  that  time, 
and  by  its  light  we  walked  upstream 
to  the  starting  place.  Leo  whistled  for 
the  others  and  presently  we  heard 
them  coming  down  to  meet  us. 

“Four  each,”  chorused  the  insepar- 
able Aldertons.  “An’  I got  one  that’ll 
go  over  three  pounds,”  added  Charlie, 
the  younger. 

“How  long  has  this  been  going  on?” 
asked  George.  “It’s  a wonder  other 
fishermen  wouldn’t  fish  this  place  out 
in  a hurry.  And  so  close  to  the  road, 
too.”  Turning,  he  peered  out  through 
the  darkness  toward  the  Turnpike 
where  traffic  continued  to  speed  by. 
“Just  think  of  all  the  fishermen  who 
pass  this  up.” 

Strangely  enough,  few  Pennsylvania 
anglers  seem  to  realize  that  the  Turn- 
pike has  opened  an  untapped  vein  of 
little-fished  waters.  Mountain  brooks 
like  Jacob’s  Creek  and  Breastwork 
Run  continue  to  yield  splendid  catches 
of  trout  despite  their  proximity  to  the 
road,  and  the  Raystown  quite  ob- 
viously is  far  from  overfished.  Ex- 
amples of  this  kind  are  without  end. 
Very  few  roads  have  affected  fishing 
except  to  open  waters  to  more  anglers. 
This  prospect,  in  itself,  is  not  now  and 
never  will  be  the  downfall  of  any  lake 
or  stream. 

Desk-bound  city  fishermen  have 
been  clamoring  loud  and  long  for  more 
opportunities  to  use  their  licenses. 
'The  light  airplane  is  an  answer  to 
their  problems.  The  ultra-modern, 
seventy-million  dollar  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  is  one  state’s  answer  to  the 
demands  of  its  sportsmen  and  motor- 
ists. 

Meanwhile  the  question  is  raised, 
“What  has  happened  to  the  frontiers?” 
Sportsmen  all  have  a little  Daniel 
Boone  blood  in  them,  and  like  the  old 
scout  they  deeply  resent  invasion  of 
the  wilds.  Except  for  a few  places  like 
Alaska  and  Canada,  one  cannot  point 
to  any  specific  district  and  reply,  “Here 
are  your  frontiers.”  It  just  doesn’t 
work  that  way  anymore.  New  roads 
have  split  frontiers,  leaving  the  good 
fishing  behind  them.  Any  outdoors 


magazine  tells  the  story.  “Don’t  pass 
up  your  fishing  to  get  to  it,”  advises 
this  article.  “The  best  fishing  is  close 
to  home,”  says  another  writer.  Far- 
sightedness is  a common  affliction 
among'  fishermen.  How  often  we  over- 
look the  best  waters  because  they  are 
too  close  to  home. 

And  that’s  pretty  much  the  story  all 
over  this  shrinking  world  of  ours.  The 
frontiers  have  been  split  and  the  back- 
country  divided,  partitioned  by  roads. 
The  demand  now  is  for  more  and  bet- 
ter roads,  not  less.  Sportsmen  are 
asking  for  more  and  safer  airplanes 
and  more  facilities  for  them  on  our 
lakes. 

Gone  then  will  be  the  spine-jolting 
trips  over  rutted  roads  in  varied  de- 
grees of  passability,  gone  the  constant 
rat-race  to  be  among  the  first  on  the 
waters.  With  more  and  better  roads 
the  fisherman  will  have  a wider  selec- 
tion of  waters,  thus  ensuring  more 
casting  room  for  all  concerned.  These 
highways  and  skyways  will  be  the 
streamlined  portages  of  tomorrow 
leading  to  better  fishing  beyond.  This 
is  the  dream  of  every  American  sports- 
man, a dream  which  should  and  will 
come  true. 

Farewell  To 

By  Bill  Watkins 

The  next  time  some  long-armed  Charlie 
begins  snowdrifting  you  about  the  terrific 
size  of  the  last  whopper  he  dragged  out  ot 
the  water  (one  of  the  few  times  you  didn’t 
happen  to  accompany  him)  tell  him  you  just 
returned  from  South  America. 

In  order  to  be  specific  and  to  keep  your 
yarn  geographically  authentic  you  maj^ 
casually  mention  any  one  of  the  following 
countries:  British,  French  or  Dutch  Guiana 
or  northern  Brazil.  As  far  as  rivers  are 
concerned  you’d  better  stick  to  one  he  may 
have  heard  of,  such  as  the  Demerara,  Ama- 
zon or  Surinam. 

Before  your  friend  has  an  opportunity  to 
question  you  for  further  particulars  about 
your  favorite  Latin-America  fishing  hole 
start  laying  it  on  thick.  Give  him  a vivid 
description  of  your  tiring  trek  into  the 
steaming,  teeming,  screaming  wilds  filled 
with  boa  constrictors,  jaguars,  anacondas, 
bushmasters  and  fugitive  bank  cashiers. 

You  were  there,  you  tell  him,  for  only 
one  purpose — to  match  your  skull,  skill  and 
biceps  with  the  largest  fresh-water  fish  in 
the  world,  the  arapaima.  This  thumping 
monstrosity  reaches  a length  that  only  the 
proverbial  arms  of  Morpheus  could  measure 
— fifteen  feet,  Bub!  'Weight?  Well,  suh,  an 
arapaima  of  this  size  would  tip  an  inter- 
state commerce  scales  to  between  450  and 
500  pounds — stripped,  that  is. 

Explain  to  your  pal  with  the  accordion 
player’s  arms  the  necessity  of  substituting 
a ship’s  hawser  and  a brace  of  Jeeps  for 
the  customary  rod,  reel  and  line. 

Wrinkle  your  brow  and  nod  your  head 
emphatically  when  you  confess  you  were 


Watershed  Treatment  Called  Only 
Effective  Soil  Conservation  Method 

Proper  treatment  of  watersheds  for  soil 
and  water  conservation  provides  the  only 
effective  means  of  reducing  damaging  fiood.s, 
siting  of  dams,  and  drought,  Frank  C.  E^l- 
minster.  Upper  Darby,  Pa.  noted  author, 
lecturer,  and  chief  of  the  Regional  Biologj’ 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, told  the  general  session  of  the  13th 
North  American  Wildlife  Conference. 

If  the  entire  watershed,  including  farms, 
ranches,  and  forests,  is  handled  so  that  its 
soil  remains  in  place  and  rainfall  is  absorbed 
as  fully  as  possible,  Edminster  stated,  flood 
crests  are  reduced,  and  the  river  does  not 
fill  with  silt  debris.  Conversely,  he  said,  if 
watersheds  are  exploited,  water  surges  into 
the  rivers  at  top  speed,  floods  are  accentu- 
ated, reservoirs  are  silted,  river  channels 
clogged,  and  adjacent  lands  are  water- 
logged, In  dry  periods,  the  river  flow  de- 
creases so  that  water  supplies  may  be  inade- 
quate for  human  needs. 

Storage  reservoirs  and  levees  only  contain 
floods  after  they  have  started,  ^minster 
explained,  and  while  they  may  give  im- 
mediate relief  from  floods,  they  ultimately 
are  destroyed  by  siltation  from  the  hill  where 
watersheds  have  not  been  managed  properly. 

You  can  remove  the  tarnish  and  bright- 
en metal  spoons  with  a mixture  of  salt 
and  vinegar. 


Long  Arms 


finally  compelled  to  loaf  around  in  the 
jungles  an  extra  month  due  to  an  oversight. 
The  hooks  you  had  brought  along  were  far 
too  small.  Two  of  your  native  runners  had 
to  make  a heart-breaking  journey  to  pick 
up  a dozen  or  so  hooks  from  a meat-packing 
plant  in  far-off  Natal. 

“For  bait,”  you  continue,  “a  two-foot-long 
fish,  known  as  an  arawana,  is  usually  tops 
but  those  hefty  arapaimas  were  flicking  them 
off  our  hook  with  no  pain  or  strain.” 

Now  comes  the  pay-off.  With  a grave 
expression  you  solemnly  add:  “As  a last 

resort  we  were  forced  to  bait  our  hooks  with 
several  of  our  native  tackle-bearers  before 
we  started  taking  the  arapaimas.”  Pack  it 
down  solid  until  your  boastful  buddy's 
synthetic  rubber  arms  hang  limply  at  his 
side,  unable  to  rise  to  the  occasion. 
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FISHING  PHOTOGRAPHY 

April  and  Trout 

By  FRANK  J.  FLOSS 

(Photos  by  The  Author) 


April  is  a magic  word  among 
trout  fishing  men! 

Every  time  a trout  fisherman  hears 
it  mentioned  during  the  course  of  the 
long  winter  months,  his  eyes  become 
bright,  take  on  a far  away  look,  and 
a grin  spreads  across  his  face  from  ear 
to  ear.  April  to  him  is  not  just  another 
month  on  the  calendar.  It  brings  back 
memories  of  reel  sport  in  gin  clear 
mountain  streams  after  the  beauty 
queens  of  the  finny  trout  family.  And 
of  the  big  one  that  did  not  get  away, 
but  who  after  putting  up  a good  fight, 
was  proudly  slipped  into  a creel  that 
was  much  too  small  for  the  lunker. 
Yes  . . . April  truly  is  a magic  word, 
for  it  is  during  this  month  that  the 
trout  fishermen’s  dreams  come  true. 

However,  to  the  Fishing  Photog- 
rapher of  trout,  April  will  provide  him 
with,  many  worth  while  photos.  In 
fact  during  the  month  of  April  before 
the  leaves  and  vegetation  start  to  grow 
is  the  time  to  get  many  of  those  photos 
that  are  impossible  when  the  earth  is 
in  full  foliage.  For  example,  during 
the  summer  months  many  of  our 
smaller  trout  streams  are  completely 
covered  by  foliage  making  it  impos- 
sible to  photograph  them  because  most 
of  them  are  hidden  from  view  or 
shaded  so  thoroughly  that  if  they  were 
photographed  they  would  be  sadly 
lacking  in  detail  in  the  finished  print. 
This  however,  is  not  true  of  the 
streams  during  the  month  of  April, 


during  this  month  they  are  devoid 
of  foliage  and  the  Fishing  Photographer 
can  choose  a good  point  of  view  and 
photograph  them  with  ease. 

But,  to  get  a good  photo  of  a stream 
the  photographer  must  use  the  correct 
shutter  speed,  that  is  he  must  use  a 
shutter  speed  fast  enough  to  stop  the 
motion  of  the  stream.  For  streams  are 
funny  critters  and  the  speed  at  which 
they  travel  is  governed  by  the  angle 
of  the  land  they  are  running  over. 
Therefore,  you  may  shoot  one  stream 
at  1/100  of  a second  and  stop  the  mo- 
tion of  the  water,  however,  another 
stream  in  the  same  locality  may  travel 
a little  faster  and  take  1/150  of  a 
second  to  stop  its  motion.  Until  you 
are  able  to  judge  by  looking  at  a 
stream  just  what  shutter  speed  to  use 
to  stop  its  motion,  it’s  a good  idea  to 
take  several  photos  of  it  and  boost 
your  shutter  speed  50%  for  each  suc- 
ceeding photo. 

April  is  a time  too,  when  the  Fish- 
ing Photographer  can  photograph 
waterfalls  in  their  entirety  instead  of 
just  showing  small  portions  of  them 
between  the  openings  in  the  summer 
foliage.  Without  this  foliage  to  con- 
tend with  you  can  place  your  camera 
just  far  enough  away  from  the  water- 
fall to  include  it  and  a portion  of  the 
stream  leading  up  to  it  in  the  finder. 
This  will  add  interest  to  your  compo- 
sition and  lead  the  viewers  eye  right 
to  the  waterfall.  However,  that  is  not 


all  you  must  do  to  produce  a good 
waterfall  photo,  shutter-speed  and 
depth-of-field  must  be  right  too.  Be 
sure  and  stop  your  lens  down  so  that 
both  the  stream  and  the  waterfall  will 
be  in  focus,  and  use  a shutter-speed 
that  will  stop  the  motion  of  the  water. 


3 States  Discuss  Pollution 
Abatement 

Pollution  abatement  standards  for  the 
rivers  which  flow  through  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  as  a further  step 
in  the  Clean  Streams  drive  of  the  Sanitary 
Water  Board  were  recently  discussed  in 
Pittsburgh  by  representatives  of  the  three 
states. 

This  discussion  centered  largely  upon  taste 
and  odor  producing  substances  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  phenolic  bodies  discharged 
to  the  Mahoning  River  by  by-product  coke 
ovens,  chemical  and  other  industries  in  the 
Youngstown,  Ohio  district.  The  situation 
along  the  Monongahela,  Ohio  and  Beaver 
rivers  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 
was  also  thoroughly  discussed. 

Under  the  ruling  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Sanitary  Water  Board  phenolic  bodies  may 
not  be  discharged  to  rivers  in  the  Ohio  basin; 
it  is  necessary-  for  industries  to  dephenolize 
waste  liquors,  the  dephenolized  wastes  may 
not  be  discharged  to  the  waterways  and 
cooling  waters  must  be  recirculated. 

Representatives  of  the  other  states  de- 
clared that  similar  protective  steps  for  pub- 
lic water  works  must  be  taken  by  those 
states  and  that  measures  will  be  considered 
which  will  provide  protection  comparable  to 
that  stipulated  by  Pennsylvania. 

Those  attending  the  conference  were  F.  H. 
Waring,  chief  engineer  and  Bruce  M.  McDill, 
engineer.  Sanitary  Engineering  Division, 
Ohio  Department  of  Health;  Kenneth  S.  Wat- 
son, chemical  engineer.  West  Virginia  Water 
Commission;  H.  G.  Knox,  technical  advisor; 
H.  E.  Moses,  chief  engineer;  J.  R.  Hoffert, 
assistant  chief  engineer;  L.  S.  Morgan  and 
C.  H.  Young,  district  engineers;  F.  B.  Milli- 
gan, industrial  waste  engineer.  Bureau  of 
Engineering,  Permsylvania  Department  of 
Health. 
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The  Dobsons 


By  Carsten  Ahrens 


Every  bass  fisherman  knows  the 
children  of  the  Dobson  flies  for 
he  has  discovered  they  will  often  lure 
a small-mouth  to  his  hook  when 
nothing  else  will  tempt  his  favorite 
fish.  He  probably  calls  these  larvae 
by  such  names  as  Hellgrammites  or 
Conniption  Bugs  or  even  Hell-divers. 
He  looks  for  them  under  stones,  often 
in  the  steeper  parts  of  streams  where 
the  waters  plunge  white  and  turbulent. 

These  are  strange  looking  creatures. 
They  are  equipped  with  huge  jaws  or 
mandibles  that  attach  to  a head  and  a 
prothorax  which  are  so  sturdy  as  to 
seem  to  be  carved  from  hard  rubber. 
The  six  legs  are  powerful.  However, 
the  hind  portion  of  the  body  is  as 
poorly  protected  as  the  front  is  strong. 
The  skin  of  the  many-segmented  ab- 
domen is  soft  and  vulnerable.  To  the 
first  seven  segments  are  attached  as 
many  pairs  of  external,  rather  lacy 
gills,  through  which  the  hellgrammite 
secures  its  oxygen. 

The  food  of  the  larvae  is  worms  and 
other  small  aquatic  creatures.  They 
seem  particularly  fond  of  the  nymphs 
of  damselflies  and  mayflies.  Plant  life 
does  not  seem  a part  of  their  diet. 

Hellgrammites  have  a long  aquatic 
life  before  their  short  aerial  one 
begins.  They  live  about  three  years 
before  the  urge  to  leave  the  water  stirs 
within  them.  Then  they  leave  the 
stones  under  which  they  have  been 
living  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream  and 


crawl  under  stones  they  find  on  the 
shore.  Each  digs  a pupal  cell  in  which 
it  undergoes  the  metamorphosis  that 
changes  it  into  the  curious  adult 
known  as  the  Dobson  fly. 

The  full  grown  insect  looks  like 
something  prehistoric.  It  is  large,  often 
three  inches  in  length  and  with  a wing 
spreac^’up  to  five  and  one-half  inches. 
The  antennae  are  long  and  heavy.  The 
head  and  neck  are  large  and  squarish. 
The  huge,  thickveined,  overlapping 
wings  are  broad  at  the  base.  This  is 
not  typical  of  other  insects.  The  two 
sexes  resemble  each  other  closely  in 
size  and  general  appearance  except 
for  the  jaws  or  mandibles.  In  the 
female  these  are  sturdy  and  armed 
with  several  sharp  projections.  She 
does  not  sting,  but  she  might  nip  you 
sharply.  But  the  jaws  of  the  male  are 
prodigious.  They  have  no  function  in 
foodgetting,  but  are  helpful  for  hold- 
ing his  partner  during  mating.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  either  insect  par- 
takes of  food  after  it  leaves  the  water. 

The  adults  are  slow-moving,  rather 
listless  creatures  that  seem  to  rely  on 
their  grotesque  appearance  to  frighten 
away  would-be  predators.  During  June 
the  female  lays  several  thousand  eggs 
in  white  patches  on  vegetation  that 
overhangs  the  stream,  on  the  cement 
of  dams,  or  on  other  objects  in  the 
vicinity  of  water.  I have  often  col- 
lected adults  under  bridges.  Occasion- 
ally I have  found  their  egg  patches  so 
far  from  water  that  it  would  have 
taken  a flood  to  reach  the  newly- 
hatched  laiwae. 

The  family  consists  of  about  200 
species,  including  the  common  fish  flies 
and  alder  flies.  They  are  found  every- 
where in  eastern  North  America  and 
as  far  west  as  the  Rockies. 


THE  ARISTOCRAT 

This  little  ditty  is  about, 

The  Pennsylvania  mountain  trout: 

With  silvery  speckled  shining  sides. 

He’s  lord  of  the  stream  where  he  abides. 
With  beautiful  spots  of  red  and  black, 

And  checkered  sheen  along  his  back — 

Wary,  agile,  sleek  and  sly, 

^Always  alert  for  a floating  fly. 

Boss  of  the  pool  where  he  resides. 

The  sunlight  flickering  from  his  sides, 
Fanning  his  silvery  active  fins. 

He  lives  in  the  hills,  where  the  stream  begins. 
A picture  of  beauty,  grace  and  speed. 
Nature  provides  for  his  every  need, 

Hidden  by  riffles  and  rocks  about. 

He  catches  the  flies  with  his  upturned  snout. 
No  wonder  the  sportsmen  make  a fuss. 
About  this  independent  “cuss,” 

If  there  ever  was  an  aristocrat, 

The  Pennsylvania  trout  is  that. 

— C.  V.  Johnston. 


Plan  for  Pickling  Acid  Treatment 
Put  Into  Action 

A permit  for  the  treatment  of  industrial 
wastes  has  been  issued  by  the  State  Sani- 
tary Water  Board  in  furtherance  of  the 
Clean  Streams  drive,  to  the  Bessemer  Lime- 
stone and  Cement  Co.,  Bessemer,  Lawrence 
Co.,  which  Dr.  Norris  W.  Vaux,  Health  Sec- 
retary and  Board  Chairman  has  armounced 
is  the  first  instance  in  which  centralized 
treatment  has  been  authorized. 

The  plan  of  the  Bessemer  company  is  to 
contract  with  steel  manufacturers  to  collect 
the  waste  pickling  acid  which  now  pollutes 
the  streams,  convey  the  liquid  material  by 
tank  trucks  to  a central  point  where  a treat- 
ment works  will  be  erected.  At  that  point 
the  pickling  acid  will  be  neutralized  through 
treatment  by  lime  and  then  piped  to  aban- 
doned quarries.  There  the  solids  will  settle 
out  and  the  neutralized  water  will  rise  to 
the  top  of  the  sediment.  When  a quarry 
becomes  filled  the  neutralized  water  will  go 
to  the  streams  in  regulated  flow. 

It  is  stated  that  up  to  this  time  the  Besse- 
mer company  has  contracted  with  two  steel 
companies  for  taking  their  wastes.  Both 
steel  companies  are  under  orders  from  the 
Sanitary  Water  Board  to  abate  pollution  or 
to  present  plans  for  treatment  works. 


Proper  Method 

A fish,  when  swallowing  a smaller  fish, 
will  always  turn  it  around  to  make  sure  it 
goes  down  head  first.  This  isn’t  just  part  of 
fish  etiquette;  fins  are  bent  in  the  direction 
of  the  tail  and  would  puncture  the  gullet  of 
a fish  which  tried  to  swallow  them  tail  first. 


Dying  Leaders 

Leaders  may  be  dyed  and  thus  made  less 
visible  by  soaking  them  in  strong  black  tea 
or  coffee  overnight.  They  will  remain  color 
fast. 


Freddie  Frederick,  of  New  Kensington,  who  U 
just  10  years  old,  with  two  16-inch  bass  he 
took  from  the  Allegheny  River  last  season  on  a 
plug.  He  expects  to  use  flies  to  catch  his  bass 
the  coming  season. 
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HOOKS 

(From  Page  6) 

The  size  of  a fly  hook  is  governed 
by  the  length  of  the  shank,  eliminating 
the  eye.  However,  words  such  as  3X 
long,  2X  short,  or  2X  fine  usually  alter 
the  size  of  the  hook.  As  example,  if 
the  hook  size  is  4X  short  size  8,  that 
means  the  length  of  the  shank  will  be 
the  same  size  as  a hook  4 size  smaller 
or  size  12  hook’s  shank. 

In  the  case  of  2X  stout  size  8 hook, 
that  means  the  diameter  wire  used  will 
be  the  same  size  as  used  in  a size  6 
hook.  2X  fine  means  the  exact  op- 
posite. 

Many  hooks  are  advertised  and  sold 
today  by  manufacturers  who  know  or 
should  know  that  they  can  not  per- 
form as  efficiently  as  other  type  bends 
and  points.  However,  some  type  bends 
are  very  appealing  to  the  angler’s  eye, 
and  it  seems  that  is  the  style  he  pre- 
fers and  demands. 

The  one  point  that  should  not  be 
used  on  moving  lures  or  recommended 
for  even  still  or  bait  fishing,  is  the 
rolled  in  point.  The  inward  bend  of 
the  point  is  a shield  and  actually  pro- 
tects the  point  from  penetrating  very 
deep  into  the  flesh  of  the  fish’s  moutb. 
If  the  point  does  manage  to  penetrate, 
it  generally  is  a shallow  bite  and  can 
be  easily  pulled  loose. 

Another  feature  of  the  rolled  in 
point  hook,  is  that  when  bait  fishing, 
the  tip  of  the  point  penetrates  very 
quickly  until  the  point  and  barb  is 
halfway  buried  but  then  the  hook  is 
forced  to  tilt  in  order  to  penetrate 
deeper,  this  is  almost  impossible,  since 
the  line  pressure  is  in  a straight  line, 
and  after  the  hook  has  penetrated  a 
short  ways,  continuous  pressure  causes 
the  point  to  tilt  backwards  and  retards 
any  deeper  insertion.  This  motion  or 
way  of  penetration  causes  the  hook  to 
make  a bigger  hole  or  insertion  in  its 
shallow  bite,  and  it  can  be  very  easily 
dislodged  with  little  effort  of  the  fish. 

Commercial  fishermen  for  years  have 
shunned  this  type  of  point  and  surely, 
the  final  proof  is  with  them  since  their 
life  depends  on  catching  and  market- 
ing of  fish.  However,  to  the  average 
angler,  it  has  a wonderful  appearance, 
and  selling  point,  but  from  all  tested 
factors,  it  really  isn’t  practical  to  use 
in  our  fishing  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  a point  of  a 
hook  turned  slightly  outward  will 
pentrate  perhaps  the  best  and  quickest 
of  all  styles.  However,  it  will  not  pene- 
trate bone  or  gristle  very  readily.  It 
has  a tendency  to  tear  after  it  pene- 
trates a short  ways,  as  can  be  noted  in 
the  illustration. 

Between  these  two  styles  lies  the 
one  most  advantageous  hook  or  point 


— a point  parallel  with  the  shank.  It 
gives  quick  and  easy  penetration  and 
a bite  big  enough  and  deep  enough 
to  hold  well.  In  this  category  lie  the 
common  hooks  such  as — Model  Per- 
fect, Sproat,  Limerick,  and  O’Shaugh- 
nessy.  These  hooks  or  patterns  come 
in  different  point  bends  or  tilts,  called 
uniform  round,  offset,  or  reverse  bend. 

Uniform  round  bend  means  that  the 
point  is  in  a straight  parallel  line  with 
the  shank  and  eye  of  the  hook.  Offset 
and  reverse  bend  means  the  point  is 
tilted  either  to  the  left  or  right  of  the 
shank.  This  left  or  right  offset  is  very 


Drawing  showing  some  of  the  many  different 
styles  of  hooks,  together  with  their  points  and 
eyes.  Reading  left  to  right  and  down:  Model 
Perfect  Bend  Hook,  O’Shaughnessy,  Limerick, 
Sneck,  Rolled  in  Point  Bait  Holder,  Chester- 
town.  Double  hook — loose,  and  Hump  shank 
hook.  Three  points  illustrated  are:  Hollow  Point 
rolled  inward  towards  shank.  Hollow  Point 
parallel  with  shank,  and  Superior  Point  turned 
outward  from  shank.  Eyes  are  as  follows: 
Tapered  Eye,  Looped  Eye,  Ringed  Eye,  Marked 
Shank,  Marked  Shank  Tapered,  Flatted  Eye,  and 
Needle  Eye. 

appealing  to  the  eye  and  is  of  the 
popular  belief  that  it  penetrates  very 
readily.  This  belief  is  entirely  false,  as 
it  is  harder  to  make  penetrate  than  a 
point  parallel  to  the  shank.  This  can 
be  proved  by  placing  a reversed  hook 
under  a piece  of  paper  and  lifting  up- 
ward. It  will  be  noted  that  the  pull 
will  cause  the  hook  to  twist.  The  pull 
by  the  line  is  deviated  from  its  true 
course  and  puts  a great  deal  of  strain 


against  the  side  of  the  bend  instead  of 
at  the  point. 

The  name^  of  popular  styles  such  as 
the  Model  Perfect,  Sproat,  Limerick, 
and  O’Shaughnessy,  are  the  hooks 
which  can  and  do  incorporate  the  men- 
tioned factors.  However,  each  style 
must  be  discussed  in  order  to  gain 
the  benefits  derived  from  each. 

Model  Perfect  signifies  a so-called 
perfect  round  bend.  There  are  many 
wonderful  features  to  this  hook  for 
both  bait  and  artificial  lure  anglers. 
It  is  the  most  popular  and  in  many 
great  angling  minds,  one  of  the  finest 
styles  of  hooks  known  today.  The  bend 
is  wide  and  round,  providing  maxi- 
mum clearance  between  shank  and 
barb,  and  after  the  fish  is  hooked,  the 
round  bend  permits  the  hook  to  be 
moved  in  the  hole  it  has  made,  and  has 
little  danger  of  the  fish  throwing  or 
dislodging  the  hook. 

The  Sproat  bend  is  merely  a modi- 
fied round  bend.  It  has  the  same  ad- 
vantages as  the  round  bend,  and  is 
another  ideal  hook  for  the  average 
angler. 

The  Sneck  bend  is  the  most  abrupt 
bend  of  all  hooks.  It  is  an  old  hook 
and  a favorite  for  years.  This  shape 
again  appeals  to  many  anglers,  but  is 
worthless  when  compared  to  the 
Sproat  or  Model  Perfect  bend.  The 
square  bend  really  gives  an  advantage 
to  a fighting  fish  as  it  can  get  great 
leverage  on  it,  and  is  not  as  practical 
as  the  other  bends.  Its  popularity  has 
died  away  until  only  a few  use  it 
anymore.  There  again,  the  popularity 
of  a hook  depends  on  the  amount  of 
advertisement  given  by  the  manufac- 
turer. 

The  Limerick  bend  varies  greatly 
between  manufacturers.  Some  make 
its  bend  more  abruptly,  others  more 
rounded.  The  sharper  bend  forces  the 
hook  to  hold  without  much  movement. 
If  there  is  any  movement,  leverage 
developes  instantly  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Sneck  bend,  it  may  be  quickly 
dislodged. 

The  O’Shaughnessy  is  also  an  old 
favorite  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
much  like  the  Sproat  bend,  however, 
it  doesn’t  penetrate  as  quickly  as  the 
perfectly  round  bend,  but  does  have 
exceptional  holding  qualities. 

It  sums  up,  that  each  angler  should 
choose  the  style  hook  which  embodies 
the  best  advantages.  As  to  the  size 
best  suited  for  the  different  fish,  the 
chart  which  follows  may  be  of  some 
help. 

Hook  sizes  for  Artificial  Flies  For 
Fresh  Water 

Trout:  Sizes  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18  20, 
22.  Most  popular  size:  12  and  14. 
Bass:  Sizes  4,  2,  1,  1/0,  2/0,  3/0. 

Most  popular  size:  1. 
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Panfish:  Sizes  8,  6,  4.  Most  popular 
siz6i  6. 

Walleyed  Pike:  Sizes  2,  1,  1/0,  2/0, 

I 3/0.  Most  popular  size:  1,0. 
Northern  Pike:  Sizes  2,  1,  1/0,  2/0, 
.3/0,  4/0.  Most  popular  size:  1/0. 
j Steel  head  Trout:  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8. 

Most  popular  size:  4. 

Salmon:  Sizes  4,  2,  1,  1/0.  Most 

I popular  size:  2 and  4. 

Treble  hooks  for  standard  size  cast- 
ting  plugs  and  spoons:  popular 

j size  1/0. 

Today  hooks  have  turned  down 
:apered  eyes  for  light  dry  fly  hooks, 
md  along  with  the  different  types  of 

Ijends,  have  a wide  variety  of  eyes. 
Numerous  symbols  are  found  labeling 
jach  variety  of  hooks.  These  symbols 
'nay  be  helpful  in  understanding  the 
ihook  language’  used  by  manufac- 
turers. 

; S.B. — Means  straight  eye  and  the 
point  of  the  hook  is  parallel  with 
the  shank. 

S.S. — Means  short  shank,  usually 
contains  a number  like  5X  SS. 
T.U.E. — Turned  up  eye  in  front. 
T.D.E. — Means  turned  down  eye  in 
front. 

i T.E. — Tapered  Eye. 

I S.P. — Spear  Point. 

I N. — Needle  point — smooth,  thin,  and 
j round. 

j H.P. — Hollow  point,  one  that  is 
; dished  out,  or  curved. 

! L.E. — Looped  eye,  this  means  the 
j eye  loops  around  and  runs  along 

the  shank  towards  the  barb,  thus 

eliminating  a sharp  edge  eye. 
REV. — Reversed,  side  bend,  offset 
bend. 

Japanned — Means  hook  were  given 
heavy  coat  of  black  enamel. 
Marked  Shank — Hook  has  no  eye, 
but  contains  marks  so  that  snell 
can  be  attached. 

Humped  Shank — A hook  containing 
a hump  or  offset  in  the  shank  of 
the  hook.  Use  in  artificial  cork 
lures,  so  that  the  hook  can  not 
turn. 

Sliced  Shank — C o n t a i n s several 
sliced  barbs  on  shank  of  hook.  A 
wonderful  bait  holder. 

The  length  of  the  shank  of  the  hook 
has  a great  deal  to  do  with  its  penetra- 
tion ability,  both  in  size  of  bite  and 
depth.  The  longer  the  shank,  the  shal- 
lower the  bite  is  about  the  correct 
ratio.  Foreign  countries  have  long 
realized  this  factor  and  in  the  case  of 
a long  streamer  fly,  with  one  long 
shank  hook,  they  have  substituted  two 
hooks,  in  a tandem  arrangement,  that 
is  one  hook  followed  by  another. 

Regarding  the  length  of  the  point, 
Preston  J.  Jennings  in  his  fine  book, 
impresses  the  idea  that  short  points 
are  better,  since  they  won’t  break  as 


readily  as  long  points.  However,  this 
is  very  hard  to  believe  since,  if  long 
points  are  made  and  tempered  cor- 
rectly, they  will  not  bend  or  break  any 
quicker.  However,  this  factor  is  un- 
important considering  the  other  prin- 
ciples of  good  hooks. 

Bait  hooks  vary  little  from  artificial 
lure  hooks.  I advocate  using  artificial 
lure  or  fly  hooks  in  the  larger  sizes 
for  bait  fishing.  They  are  made  and 
tempered  better,  have  sharper  points, 
and  are  generally  of  a thinner  diameter 
of  wire. 

Using  a long  4 to  7 ft.  leader,  a hook 


Line  drawing  illustrating  a hook  guage  or 
scale  for  correct  sizing  of  hooks.  The  names 
of  the  different  parts  of  a common  hook  are 
also  illustrated  as:  a.  Shank,  b.  Eye,  c.  Barb, 

d.  Bend. 

can  be  tied  directly  to  the  end  of  the 
leader,  and  eliminating  the  unneces- 
sary knot  between  snelled  hook  and 
leader.  Hooks  can  be  saved  for  years 
but  if  they  are  snelled,  they  are  only 
good  for  the  life  of  the  snell.  In  the 
case  of  eyed  hooks  being  snelled,  this 
is  more  practical.  In  case  the  snell 
becomes  weak  or  breaks,  the  hook  can 
be  retied  very  quickly  to  another 
leader  or  line. 

Bait  hooks  in  size  vary  little  from 
the  recommended  sizes  used  when 


using  artificials,  as  can  be  noted 
below : 

Recommended  bait  hook  sizes  for 
fresh  water  fish — 

Trout:  size  4 to  12. 

Bass:  2 0 to  4. 

Panfish:  4 to  10. 

Northern  Pike:  5/0  to  1 0. 

Walleyed  Pike:  Same  as  N.  Pike. 

Salmon:  1 to  4. 

Hooks  today  are  made  so  that  they 
can  be  used  in  certain  artificial  lures. 
One  example  is  the  hump  shanked 
hook.  This  hook  has  a ‘hump’  or  offset 
in  the  shank,  which  enables  it  to  be 
cemented  and  embodied  in  a cork  and 
will  not  twist.  This  hook  is  used  today 
in  our  fly  rod  cork  ‘poppers’  and  other 
bass  bug  surface  lures  made  of  cork 
and  wood. 

Another  advantage  incorporated  in 
a hook  is  small  barbs  or  notches  cut 
in  the  shank,  and  enables  bait  to  be 
held  more  firmly  on  the  hooks  and 
less  chance  of  sliding  up  or  down. 
This  feature  is  called  ‘bait  holder’ 
hooks,  and  definitely  has  a place 
among  the  angler’s  hook  assortment. 

The  size  wire  used  in  hooks  is  a 
very  important  item.  As  in  the  case 
of  dry  flies,  extreme  light  weight  wire, 
tempered  properly  so  that  they  are 
surprisingly  strong,  is  used  so  that  the 
fly  is  light  and  capable  of  floating.  In 
wet  flies,  the  wire  is  made  consider- 
able heavier,  thus  enabling  the  fly  to 
sink  more  readily.  This  is  definitely 
an  advantage  since  the  use  of  lead 
to  help  sink  flies  causes  them  to  sink, 
drift,  and  act  unnaturally,  hence  the 
fish,  when  seeing  them,  are  immedi- 
ately suspicious. 

A hook  with  a barb  on  the  outside 
of  the  bend  has  been  manufactured  in 
England.  This  never  gained  any  popu- 
larity since  even  this  style  hook  was 
hard  to  penetrate  in  a fish’s  mouth, 
and  was  of  poor  holding  quality. 

Good  hooks,  like  all  good  tools,  must 
be  chosen  wisely  and  used  to  our  ad- 
vantage, because,  the  only  connection 
between  the  fish  and  ourselves,  is  the 
line  and  the  small  barbed  wire  instru- 
ment. 


The  young  bride  read  an  advertisement 
for  baby  tonic— a concoction  that  made 
babies  bigger  and  stronger.  Timidly  she 
went  to  the  nearest  drug  store  and  pur- 
chased a bottle.  Then,  calling  the  clerk  aside, 
she  asked  him: 

“I  just  bought  a bottle  of  this  baby  tonic — 
who’s  supposed  to  take  it,  my  husband  or 
myself?” 


Use  Small  Traces 

Stick  to  the  smaller  sizes  when  buying 
swivels  and  wire  traces  for  use  with  casting 
lures.  Heavy  traces  and  swivels  interfere 
with  the  action  of  the  plug  and  also  throw 
it  out  of  proper  balance  because  of  the 
weight  they  add  to  the  head, 
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The  snapper,  a vicious  character  who  is  new 
to  but  few  fishermen. 

ALONG  THE  STREAM 

(From  Page  9) 

lure  back  and  forth  with  amazing 
speed.  It  was  so  persistent  that  I fi- 
nally stopped  fishing,  just  to  make  sure 
that  it  didn’t  hook  itself. 

We  walk  through  the  meadows  be- 
side the  brooks  and  along  the  shores  of 
creeks  and  lakes,  and  our  passage  is 
marked  by  reptilian  or  amphibian 
forms  sliding  or  splashing  into  the 
water,  or  otherwise  scurrying  to  cover. 
Surprisingly,  the  average  angler 
doesn’t  know  too  much  about  these 
things  so  commonly  encountered. 

Take  frogs,  for  instance.  The  fisher- 
man probably  encounters  half  a dozen 
kinds  in  a day,  but  classifies  them  as 
bullfrogs  and  “frogs,”  making  no  dis- 
tinction among  the  ones  which  are  not 
bullfrogs.  All  have  quite  distinct  char- 
acteristics, however,  except  possibly 
the  green  frog  which  looks  somewhat 
like  a slightly  smaller  bullfrog.  The 
smooth-skinned  bullfrog,  though,  lacks 
the  lateral  folds  or  ridges  which  run 
along  each  side  of  the  back  on  all  other 
frogs  except  the  big  fellow  and  the 
little  carpenter  frog. 

The  leopard  frog,  or  grass  frog,  is 
brilliantly  spotted  as  its  name  indicates 
and  makes  as  good  eating  as  the  larger 
bullfrog.  In  fact,  in  eastern  states 
where  the  bullfrog  is  becoming  scarce, 
grass  frog  legs  often  are  served  instead. 
A large  member  of  the  family,  which 
derived  its  name  from  a peculiar  habit, 
is  the  northern  crawfish  frog.  It  can  be 
identified,  when  seen,  by  the  many 
dark  circular  spots  on  its  back,  by  its 
length  of  about  four  inches,  and  by  the 
fact  that  it  commonly  inhabits  crawfish 
burrows.  Then  there  is  the  pickerel 
frog,  found  in  colder  water  as  a rule 
than  the  others,  a sleek  frog  with 
somewhat  regular  rectangular  spots  on 
its  bronze  back.  The  cricket,  carpen- 
ter, striped  chorus  and  spring  peeper 
frogs  are  not  likely  to  be  seen. 

I have  been  fishing  on  rainy  days 
and  have  seen  it  “rain  frogs  and 
toads.”  They  appear  everywhere  on 
the  ground,  hopping  madly  about.  Ac- 
tually, the  rain  had  nothing  to  do  with 
their  appearance  except  that  it  mois- 
tened the  ground  and  grass  so  the 
young  toads  and  frogs  could  leave  the 


drying-up  puddles  in  which  they  were 
born  to  migrate  to  larger,  more  per- 
manent waters  in  streams  and  big 
ponds.  They  were  getting  out  while 
the  getting  out  was  good.  All  frogs  are 
carnivorous  and  a big  frog  will  eat  a 
little  fish  any  time  it  can,  as  well  as 
anything  that  moves  or  lives  around 
the  water. 

The  old  Susquehanna  and  Tidewater 
Canal  used  to  parallel  the  Susque- 
hanna River  up  to  Wrightsville  in 
Pennsylvania.  There  isn’t  much  left 
of  it,  except  traces  of  the  tow  and  berm 
banks,  and  puddles  of  water  between 
them.  I used  to  pass  one  of  the 
stagnant  pools  of  water  in  what  had 
been  the  canal  bed  when  going  to  a 
a favorite  fishing  spot  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  the  puddle  was  a natural- 
ist’s delight.  At  least  one  great  blue 
heron,  and  usually  several  smaller 
birds,  would  be  disturbed  in  their  fish- 
ing and  take  off.  Frogs  of  many  kinds 
plopped  into  the  water.  Watersnakes 
would  slide  from  overhanging 
branches  into  the  pool.  Young  snap- 
ping turtle  hurried  out  of  sight  (and 
they  can  hurry,  too) , terrapins  moved 
away.  The  water  itself  teemed  with 
tadpoles  immature  frogs,  the  larvae 
of  dragonflies  and  a wide  variety  of 
aquatic  life,  including  minnows. 

The  turtles  are  a part  of  the  stream 
life  wherever  the  water  is  slow  and 
relatively  warm,  the  terrapins  are 
found  in  some  sections  and  the  tor- 
toises are  met  with  near  streams.  It’s 
hard  to  keep  their  names  straight;  but 
let  us  say  that  the  water  dwellers  of 
the  tribe  are  turtles,  that  the  edible 
species  found  in  fresh  or  brackish 
waters  are  terrapins,  and  the  land- 
dwellers  are  tortoises.  This  classi- 
fication is  open  to  scientific  criticism, 
but  it  will  serve,  especially  since  it 
follows  the  common  designation  of 
them. 

The  eastern  painted  turtle  is  the 
one  we  usually  see  along  quiet  streams, 
basking  on  logs  or  rocks  until  fright- 
ened into  the  water.  As  turtles  go,  it’s 
pretty  with  its  red,  yellow  and  black 
shell  and  the  bright  red  and  yellow 
stripes  on  its  neck,  legs  and  tail,  a 
riot  of  color  unusual  in  a turtle  which 
makes  it  easy  to  identify.  You  won’t 
mistake  it  for  any  other  kind.  Musk 
and  mud  turtles  also  are  frequently 
met  with,  much  to  the  disgust  of  bait 
fishermen.  The  appropriately,  but 
inelegantly,  named  “stinkpot”  is  the 
musk  turtle.  It  has  an  unfortunate 
habit  of  swallowing  a baited  hook. 

Startling  evidence  of  how  many 
snapping  turtles  can  live  in  a lake  was 
provided  in  startling  manner  one  July 
evening  on  a New  Jersey  lake.  A 
town  located  on  the  far  end  of  the  big 
lake  where  we  were  fishing  was  having 


some  sort  of  celebration  involving  fire- j 
works.  Soon  after  the  heavy  concus-T 
sions  started,  the  lake  became  dotted  1 
with  the  heads  and  bodies  of  turtles.  I 
They  were  everywhere,  as  far  as  we| 
could  see,  and  most  of  them  were  I 
snappers.  They  weren’t  stunned,  but  ? 
the  vibration  brought  them  to  the  sur-  ^ 
face.  I wouldn’t  attempt  to  say  how  i 
many  hundreds  were  in  the  lake,  but  | 
it  was  hundreds  of  all  sizes,  and  not  I 
just  a few.  They  must  have  eaten  an 
incredible  number  of  fish. 

No  good  can  be  said  for  the  snapper 
at  all,  except  that  it  makes  an  ex- 
cellent soup.  It  is  a deadly  killer  of  • 
fish,  frequently  growing  to  40  or  more  ^ 
pounds,  and  it  also  will  eat  ducklings  j 
or  any  small  bird  or  animal  unfortun-  ? 
ate  enough  to  come  near  its  scissor- 
like  jaws. 

We  seldom  see  diamond-backed  ter- 
rapins because  they  inhabit  marshes  , 
where  we  rarely  go  fishing;  but  the  : 
various  “tortoises”  are  part  of  the 
angling  scene.  The  common  box 
turtle  with  its  high-crowned  shell  is 
recognized  by  everyone.  Its  chief  I 
function  in  life,  where  human  beings  i 
are  concerned,  is  to  serve  as  a surface 
on  which  to  carve  initials.  Almost  as 
plentiful  in  some  sections  is  the  in- 
teresting wood  turtle,  otherwise  the 
red-legged  or  sculptured  turtle.  The 
spotted  turtle  also  is  common. 

The  common  water  snake  is  just  what 
its  name  implies — common  everywhere 
east  of  the  Rockies  except  in  some  of 
the  southernmost  States.  It  is  a rare 
fishing  trip  that  does  not  produce  sight 
of  at  least  several,  no  matter  what 
the  water  is  like.  They  live  along 
fast  mountain  streams,  in  placid  creeks 
or  small  ponds.  Colored  vaguely  like 
a copperhead,  they  can  be  mistaken 
at  first  glance  for  the  poisonous  snake 
which  also  often  lives  near  water 
where  food  is  plentiful.  In  many 
sections  they  are  known  as  “water 
moccasins” — as  are  most  water  snakes 
— but  they  are  not  the  least  bit  poison- 
ous as  are  the  water  moccasins,  or 
cottonmouths,  of  the  south.  Herpeto- 


The  crayfish  or  crab.  An  old  friend  to  the 
bass  fisherman,  staple  food  for  all  our  game 
fishes. 
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; The  common  water  snake,  every  stream  harbors 
imore  than  it’s  share. 


I: 

■legists  defend  them,  saying  they  do 
; little  harm  to  game  fish,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  in  the  angler’s  mind  that 
I they  eat  quite  a few  trout  and  other 
game  fish,  and  too  many  water  snakes 
on  a fishing  stream  are  injurious.  If 
nothing  else,  they  eat  food  that  game 
jfish  could  consume. 

We  have  had  the  curious  experience 
of  seeing  water  snakes  try  to  seize  our 
streamers  when  fishing,  just  as  musk 
turtles  sometimes  will  try  to  take  a 
lure.  The  common  water  snake  is  not 
the  only  one  encountered;  there  are 
others  around  water  such  as  the  dia- 
mond-backer water  snake,  the  green, 
the  copper-belhed,  the  queen,  Gra- 
ham’s, Kirtland’s  and  other  water 
snakes.  In  addition,  one  of  the  garter 
snakes,  the  ribbon  snake,  usually  lives 
around  water  and  feeds  on  aquatic 
life.  One  of  the  prettiest  snakes  en- 
countered in  mountainous  country, 
usually  near  water,  is  the  smooth  green 
snake.  Shy  and  fast,  it  takes  a sharp 
eye  to  spot  its  brilliantly  green  body 
among  grass. 

On  cloudy  days,  or  in  spots  sheltered 
from  the  hottest  rays  of  the  sun,  the 
hellbender,  or  water  dog,  infrequently 
is  seen.  The  fisherman  is  much  more 
likely  to  meet  with  this  large  sala- 
mander as  a bait  stealer.  Although 
it  is  ugly  and  rather  formidable  in  ap- 
pearance when  it  reaches  its  mature 
length  of  about  eighteen  inches,  the 
hellbender  is  not  poisonous,  as  many 
anglers  believe.  Neither  is  the  re- 
lated “mud  puppy.”  Why  the  hell- 
bender should  sometimes  be  called  a 
“water  dog”  and  why  its  relation  in 
the  salamander  family  should  be 
known  as  a “mud  puppy”  is  uncertain. 
They  bear  no  resemblance  to  dogs. 

Fishing  quietly  as  we  do,  we  often 
come  upon  some  of  the  animals  that 
live  and  feed  around  water.  The  only 
otter  I ever  saw  in  native  state  in 


Pennsylvania  swam  calmly  past  me 
one  day  as  I sat  motionless  on  a rock 
bait  fishing.  Muskrats  are  quite  shy, 
but  we  often  see  them  feeding  or  even 
playing  as  we  approach  a pool  cau- 
tiously. On  one  occasion,  we  were 
netting  bait  fish  up  a narrow  brook 
and,  much  to  the  surprise  of  everyone 
concerned,  we  netted  a muskrat  which 
hadn’t  heard  our  approach,  for  some 
unknown  reason.  It  is  a pleasure  to 
see  a pair  of  minks  disporting  them- 
selves playfully  along  the  edge  of  a 
pool  with  their  dark  and  snakelike 
bodies  flashing  in  and  out  of  the  water. 
We  have  watched  foxes  trying  to  creep 
up  on  ducklings,  and  once  saw  a band 
of  screaming  crows  come  to  the  aid 
of  a mother  duck  in  beating  off  just 
such  an  attack. 

Best  way  to  see  a moose  in  the 
eastern  Provinces  of  Canada  where 
they  frequent  lakes  and  streams  is  to 
be  fishing  silently  from  a canoe.  It 
is  easy  then  to  come  upon  these  lum- 
bering members  of  the  deer  family,  as 
they  dunk  their  heads  to  do  a bit  of 
submarine  grazing.  In  places  where 
they  are  not  hunted  heavily,  they  will 
only  stare  curiously  as  you  glide  by. 
Toward  evening,  opossums  occasion- 
ally will  forage  around  water  and  a 
rare  raccoon  can  be  seen,  although 
both  are  nocturnal  feeders  and  the 
angler  is  more  likely  to  see  their  tracks 
than  the  animals. 

As  for  the  the  insect  life  along  our 
waters,  it  is  so  abundant  and  varied 
that  this  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  it 
other  than  briefly.  The  dragonflies 
and  damselflies  are  always  with  us. 


Oi4idoO^  . . , 

(Canadian  Outdoor  Writer) 

Beneath  the  ice  of  the  Kawartha  lakes  dur- 
ing this  month  of  March,  the  muskellunge 
are  courting.  Minnie,  the  muskie  from  Pigeon 
lake,  a gal  of  30  summers — and  20  husbands, 
is  shopping  around  for  a new  partner.  She 
knows  by  the  temperature  of  the  water 
and  various  internal  urgings  that  soon  the 
time  wUl  come  when  she  will  want  to  cavort 
in  shallow  water  and  lay  hundreds  of  eggs. 
Unlike  the  modem  female  of  the  world 
of  humans,  she  has  no  “new  look”  to  in- 
trigue the  stupid  males,  but  she  has  a special 
interest  in  a sleek  male  muskie  who  has 
a “new  look”.  This  particular  specimen 
which  she  noticed  coyly  glancing  at  her, 
with  sheep’s  eyes  from  behind  a simken 
stump  has  a white  scar  along  the  left  side 
just  back  of  the  anal  fin.  It  gives  him  such 
a mature  look.  He’s  a slim,  racy  looking 
character,  the  kind  of  a male,  the  gals 
look  at  twice.  He’s  so  shy  now,  but  by  the 
time  the  ice  starts  to  break  up,  he  will 
have  broken  the  ice  too  and  another  muskel- 
lunge honeymoon  will  be  underway. 

Muskies  are  impatient  for  the  ice  to  go. 


They  belong  to  the  same  family,  but 
the  damselfly  is  slenderer  than  the 
dragonfly  and  brings  its  wings  together 
vertically  over  the  back  when  at  rest, 
while  the  dragonfly  holds  its  wings 
straight  out  from  the  sides  of  the  body 
when  not  flying.  Rising,  falling,  hov- 
ering over  the  water,  darting  in  every 
direction,  sometimes  resting  on  rod  or 
line,  the  dragonflies  and  damselflies 
enliven  the  fisherman’s  day.  Two 
other  insects  which  fold  their  wings 
vertically  above  their  bodies,  and  thus 
are  rare  in  the  insect  world,  also  are 
constant  companions  of  the  angler. 
These  are  the  butterflies  and  mayflies. 
One  appeals  to  our  sense  of  beauty 
alone,  the  other  is  important  as  a trout 
food  and  a pattern  for  our  flies.  And 
who  would  feed  the  dear  little  black 
flies  and  no-see-ums  and  mosquitoes 
if  we  didn’t  offer  our  blood  banks  to 
them? 

An  opportunity  to  observe  these 
things  is  one  of  fishing’s  priceless  gifts 
to  us.  The  naturalist  or  nature  stu- 
dent, the  professional  man  or  workman 
whose  jobs  take  them  along  streams, 
or  the  country  dweller  are  the  only 
other  persons  who  witness  this  stream- 
side  life,  and  there  are  relatively  few 
of  them.  I have  fished  many  streams 
and  lakes  and  have  found  them  in- 
habited almost  entirely  by  other  fisher- 
men and  the  wildlife  that  flourishes  in 
and  beside  them. 

This  is  no  apologia  for  fishing.  Fish- 
ing is  an  end  in  itself  and  can  be  en- 
joyed as  such.  Fishing,  however,  also 
is  a means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is 
enjoyment  of  the  things  that  go  with  it. 


• With  PETE  McGILLEN 

just  as  humans  are.  When  the  ice  moves 
out  and  the  lake  waters  rise,  pairs  of  these 
beautiful  fish  move  into  the  shallows,  seek- 
ing weedy  spots,  and  sometimes  they  even 
swim  into  flooded  farm  fields.  The  coolness 
of  the  water  does  not  seem  to  interfere 
with  the  muskie  spawning.  The  female  lays 
upwards  of  100,000  eggs,  and  these  are  fertil- 
ized by  the  male.  However,  the  muskie  un- 
like the  bass,  does  not  remain  in  shallo-w 
water  to  protect  the  eggs.  They  are  de- 
linquent parents,  because  once  the  egg-laying 
is  over  they  disappear  and  hundreds  of 
these  eggs  are  gobbled  up  by  other  fish. 
Sometimes  spawn  is  left  high  and  dry  if 
the  water  drops  too  quickly.  In  about  17 
days,  the  eggs  hatch  into  tiny  black  fry  or 
minnows,  each  having  a food  sac  attached. 
This  sac  nourishes  the  fry  for  a period  of 
from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  and  by  that 
time  the  little  fellow  is  able  to  forage  for 
himself.  He  lives  on  minute  plant  and  ani- 
mal life  in  the  water.  In  an  amazingly 
short  time  this  same  little  fish,  now  about 
three  inches  long  and  looking  much  like  a 
piece  of  yellow  straw,  starts  to  feed  on 
other  smaller  fish. 
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AVOIDING  THE  SIDETRACK 

{From  Page  2) 

which  an  understanding  of  the  essen- 
tial values  in  Conservation  Education 
will  be  acquired.  Here  is  a construc- 
tive step  forward  in  the  teacher  educa- 
tion program  in  the  preparation  of  men 
and  women  competent  to  carry  on  the 
work  in  the  public  schools.  The 
teacher  and  the  pupil  still  make  the 
school.  Through  this  direct  method  of 
inspiring  the  teacher,  arousing  her  en- 
thusiasm, and  helping  her  to  discover 
the  immediate  need  for  teaching  the 
application  of  the  underlying  principles 
of  conservation,  a definite  step  toward 
the  solution  of  an  increasingly  complex 
social  situation  will  have  been  taken. 
The  emerging  generation  must  be 
schooled  to  the  values  of  the  sensible 
use  of  its  physical  heritage.  At  the 
same  time  the  emerging  generation 
must  be  made  conscious  of  the  moral 
implications  of  such  a program.  Where 
such  values  continue  to  be  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation,  civiliza- 
tion need  not  end  on  a sidetrack. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Portage,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir, 

Three  members  of  the  Brown  family  which 
were  former  residents  of  Spring  Creek.  All 
three  were  caught  in  June  of  1947,  they 
measured  25%,  23  and  21  inches  and  weighed 
5 pounds  12  ounces,  5 pounds  7 ounces  and 


Walter  Barish  and  his  prize  winners. 


4 pounds  respectively.  The  two  largest 
were  taken  on  a No.  14  brown  nymph  and 
the  smallest  on  a badger  streamer  and  a 4 
pound  test  leader. 

Too  large  to  hang  I decided  to  join  the 
three  together  and  they  make  a beautiful 
floor  piece  in  my  den. 

Incidentally,  this  catch  took  tenth  honor- 
able mention  in  the  1947  National  Field  & 
Stream  contest  of  the  fly  casting  division. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Walter  A.  Barish, 
Portage,  Pa. 


ANGLING  INTERLUDES 

(From  Page  3) 

in  a bit  of  tissue  paper  I tucked  it  into 
a compartment  of  my  fly  box.  The  rest 
of  the  day  didn’t  matter.  I had  a 
prize  of  ancient  craftsmanship.  The 
day  was  a success! 

It  is  always  a pleasure  to  follow  the 
trout  streams  that  flow  through  the 
big  woods.  Every  sand  bar  is  an  auto- 
graph album  on  which  the  wild  crea- 
tures leave  their  calling  cards  in  the 
form  of  foot  prints.  Occasionally  we 
glimpse  the  wild  people  themselves. 
As  we  move  slowly  along,  stalking  the 
best  pools  we  become  an  object  of 
interest  to  our  wild  neighbors  and 
many  of  them  watch  us  curiously. 

Moshannon  Creek  has  a beautiful 
pool  overhung  by  a small  water  birch. 
The  browns  love  to  lie  under  the  trail- 
ing branches.  It  is  a spot  requiring 
a cross  handed  left  hook  cast.  When 
the  cast  is  made  correctly  and  quietly 
a strike  is  almost  certain>  Moving 
slowly,  while  working  into  position  I 
had  the  impression  of  some  thing 
watching  me.  Turning  my  head  slowly 
I found  myself  looking  directly  into 
the  eyes  of  a fawn.  He  stood  on  the 
bank  above,  barely  five  yards  away 
with  only  head  and  neck  visible  above 
the  ferns  and  vegetation.  For  a few 
seconds  we  watched  each  other  curi- 
ously then  moving  into  position  where 
I could  watch  not  only  the  fawn  but 
my  water  the  cast  was  made.  A nice 
brown  took  before  the  fly  had  traveled 
a foot.  At  the  sting  of  the  hook  he 
took  to  the  air,  landing  with  a slight 
splash.  At  that  the  fawn’s  ears 
twitched  forward.  The  trout  demanded 
all  my  attention  for  a few  minutes 
until  I was  able  to  bring  him  to  net. 
Glancing  again  up  the  bank  I saw  my 
fawn  his  ears  still  forward  was  an 
interested  spectator  to  the  whole  affair. 
Working  on  up  the  stretch  I turned 
at  the  next  corner.  He  still  held  his 
place  on  the  bank  looking  curiously 
after  me. 

Among  my  angling  friends  have 
been  several  men  of  the  cloth.  As  keen 
anglers  and  good  companions  they 
have  been  outstanding  in  their  keen- 
ness and  devotion  to  the  sport.  One 
in  particular,  who  may  be  sufficiently 
disgused  behind  the  name  of  “Alex,” 
was  my  companion  for  many  years. 

Our  method  of  angling  took  the  form 
of  fishing  alternate  pools  while  the  un- 
employed partner  stood  by,  offering 
advice  and  making  pointed  remarks 
as  to  the  technique  of  presentation, 
type  of  fly,  etc.  A rivalry  sprang  up 
that  took  into  consideration  the  num- 
ber of  casts  per  rise,  percentage  of 
hooked  fish  landed  and  accuracy  of 
casting.  It  made  for  skilful  angling. 

Our  expeditions  were  leisurely  sort 


Mrs.  Mary  Sedlak,  of  Belle  Vernon,  with  an 
18  inch  brown  trout  she  landed  on  opening 
day,  ’47,  at  the  Fishermen’s  Paradise. 


of  affairs  well  salted  with  rest  periods 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  any  sub- 
ject that  happened  to  claim  our  at- 
tention. Alex  had  a gift  and  love  of 
argumentation  which  enlivened  the 
day  considerably. 

It  was  he  who  in  the  sph'it  of  fun 
dared  me  to  capture  a red  squirrel 
that  had  been  showing  his  acrobatic 
skill  by  hanging  head  downward  from 
the  tip  of  the  alders  to  gather  the 
green  cone  fruits.  The  trout  had  been 
coming  poorly  so  without  any  thought 
as  to  what  I was  going  to  do  with  my 
prize  I approached  slowly,  dropped 
my  looped  fly  line  over  his  head,  lifted 
him  into  the  air  and  from  there  to  my 
trout  net.  There  was  considerable 
flurry  before  I secured  him  with  one 
hand  while  I tried  to  release  the  loop 
from  around  his  neck  without  injuring 
him.  Did  you  ever  try  to  hold  a 
thoroughly  frightened  red  squirrel  so 
that  it  could  not  bite?  My  advice  is 
simple.  Don’t!  Just  as  the  line  was 
loosened  he  slashed  my  thumb  and 
scampered  up  the  bank  telling  the 
world  in  no  uncertain  terms  what  he 
thought  of  anglers  in  general  and  one 
in  particular.  Nursing  a bleeding 
thumb  and  a torrrent  of  unuttered  ex- 
clamations I turned  to  find  my 
Reverend  friend  rolling  on  the  bank 
and  howling  in  unholy  glee  at  my 
predicament.  Not  being  able  to  find 
a suitable  scripture  quotation  I sought 
solace  in  silence  and  tobacco  smoke. 
Should  my  friend’s  eye  follow  this 
rambling  discourse  he  will  probably 
still  get  a hearty  chuckle  from  the 
remembrance  although  it  has  been 
nearly  a score  of  years  since  that  day. 

Yes,  a fishing  basket  holds  more 
than  fish.  It  is  filled  to  the  brim  with 
the  comedy  and  tragedy  of  angling 
interludes. 
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ANTI-POLLUTION  PEOOEESS 


Warning  Issued  In 
“Flash”  Pollutions 

Possibilities  of  pollution  of  the  streams 
exist  imder  many  conditions  which  may  be 
overlooked  in  the  operation  of  industrial 
plants,  the  State  Sanitary  Water  Board  has 
pointed  out  in  issuing  warnings  against 
casual  or  “flash”  pollutions.  The  Board  em- 
phasizes that  polluters  in  this  category  are 
equally  responsible  imder  the  law  with 
those  who  have  a definite  waste  treatment 
problem  and  who  are  being  ordered  by  the 
Board  to  prepare  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  systems  for  the  treatment  of  those 
wastes  before  they  enter  the  waterways. 

Records  of  the  Board  show  that  casual 
pollutions  frequently  are  the  result  of  a 
lack  of  proper  inspection  or  inefficient  oper- 
ation of  systems  which  have  been  installed 
to  keep  industrial  wastes  from  the  streams 
i with  the  result  that  a large  quantity  of 
j waste  enters  the  waterway  in  a brief  period 
j of  time  and  causes  heavy  damage  in  fish 
killing  and  may  result  in  difficulty  for  public 
1 water  supply  systems.  Sections  extending 
\ over  a distance  of  15  to  20  miles  in  some 
i streams  have  been  so  heavily  polluted  by 
I a break  in  a lagoon  which  serves  as  a re - 
i tainer  for  the  evaporation  of  wastes  that 
it  has  taken  three  years  before  the  stream 
( could  recover  to  a condition  to  support 
; fish  life. 

The  Board  urges  that  waste  treatment 
I systems  be  frequently  inspected  and  that 
every  care  be  used  in  their  operation  to 
prevent  serious  pollution  and  also  as  a 
safeguard  against  possible  heavy  costs  for 
damages  which  might  be  required  from 
the  offending  industry. 

It  is  also  urged  liiat  when  changes  in 
methods,  systems,  or  operation  are  planned 
in  any  industry  that  plans  involving  those 
changes  be  discussed  with  the  Bureau  of 
Engineering,  State  Department  of  Health, 
which  is  executing  the  Clean  Streams  drive, 
to  determine  if  possibilities  of  pollution  can 
result  from  those  changes  and  if  they  do 
that  prop>er  steps  be  taken  to  eliminate  the 
possibilities. 


Waste  Treatment 
Proves  Profitable 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Sanitary  Water  Board  under  the  Clean 
Streams  program,  the  Johns-Manville  Co. 
has  installed  a waste  treatment  system  at 
its  plant  at  Zelienople,  Butler  County,  which 
is  not  only  preventing  pollution  of  the 
streams  but  is  also  resulting  in  bringing  a 
financial  return  to  the  company.  A number 
of  industries,  it  is  reported,  have  had  similar 
results,  finding  that  in  preventing  stream 
pollution  by  installing  waste  treatment  works 
they  have  been  able  to  reclaim  materials 
which  formerly  went  to  the  stream,  for 
further  use  in  the  plant  operation. 

Insulating  bricks  are  manufactured  at  the 
Zelienople  plant  where  approximately  160 
persons  are  employed.  Previous  to  the  in- 
stallation of  the  waste  treatment  works. 


water  from  Conoquenessing  Creek  was  used 
for  washing,  mould  cleaning  and  clean  up 
purposes  and  the  waste  water,  amounting 
to  approximately  50,000  gallons  daily,  con- 
taining clay,  g5Tpsum  and  sawdust,  was  re- 
turned to  the  stream. 

Under  the  newly  installed  waste  treatment 
system  the  spent  wash  waters  are  collected 
in  underground  concrete  tanks  which  are 
equipped  with  agitators  to  prevent  the  sus- 
pended matter  from  settling.  The  water  is 
returned  to  the  plant  for  mould  spraying 
and  grinding  purposes  and  through  the  re- 
use of  the  water,  discharge  to  the  stream  is 
entirely  eliminated. 

Commenting  upon  the  report.  Dr.  Norris 
W.  Vaux,  Health  Secretary  and  Board  Chair- 
man stated  “This  instance  again  illustrates 
that  certain  pollution  problems  can  be  solved 
completely  to  prevent  contamination  of  the 
waterways  which  is  of  vital  necessity,  and 
in  a number  of  cases  it  is  found  that  in 
meeting  the  requirements  under  the  Clean 
Streams  law  the  industries  effect  a savings 
in  operating  costs  and  in  still  other  cases 
valuable  materials  are  recovered  which 
formerly  went  to  pollute  the  streams.  In 
some  instances  waste  treatment  systems  not 
only  serve  to  keep  the  waterways  clean  but 
actually  return  dividends  as  well.” 


Removal  of  Old  Dams 
Will  Aid  Schuylkill 

Work  of  tearing  out  five  old  dams  near 
the  headwaters  of  the  Schuylkill  has  started. 

E.  S.  McCawley,  retired  Navy  commander, 
who  is  deputy  secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters,  said  that  the  dams 
will  be  out  before  the  Winter  is  over. 

The  work  marks  the  first  major  step  for- 
ward in  plans  to  rid  the  river  of  silt  deposits. 

Removal  of  the  dams  and  the  return  of 
the  river  to  its  natural  boimdaries  will  make 
for  a better  flow  of  water  and  enable  workers 
to  get  at  the  thick  silt  and  culm  which  had 
backed  up  behind  them. 

The  dams  were  built  between  1815  and 
1826  to  maintain  a constant  water  level  for 
navigation  purposes. 

After  river  traffic  dropped  off  gradually 
and  then  ceased  altogether,  the  dams  dis- 
integrated into  masses  of  timber,  stone  and 
iron.  They  became  giant  clogs  as  the  silt 
and  culm  rolled  from  the  anthracite  regions. 

Conduit  & Foundation  Corp.,  a Phila- 
delphia firm,  has  the  $340,000  contract  to 
rip  them  out.  Crews  are  at  work  at  Tom 
Lord’s  Dam,  near  Auburn,  and  the  Blue 
Mountain  Dam,  near  Hamburg. 

Others  are  building  roads  and  chopping 
away  brush  so  that  destruction  of  Hummels 
Dam,  at  Port  Clinton;  Herbines  Dam  at 
Leesport  and  Klissingers  Dam  at  Reading 
can  be  started. 

The  Commonwealth  is  already  looking  for- 
ward to  the  second  big  stride — the  beginning 
of  dredging. 

According  to  the  timetable  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill River  Project  Engineers,  dredges  should 
start  dumping  the  cuhn  from  the  river  by 
late  Spring  or  early  Summer. 


Work  is  under  the  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources Board  a division  of  the  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters,  of  which  Admiral 
Milo  F.  Draemel,  USN,  retired,  is  secretary. 
It  is  going  forwcird  now  under  appropriations 
which  total  $10,000,000. 

Watching  intently  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  has  a big  interest  because  Army 
Engineers  have  recommended  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  participate  after  the  State 
gets  the  work  going.  The  Engineers  have 
recommended  that  the  Federal  Government 
appropriate  $12,895,000  to  clean  up  the  Phila- 
delphia end  of  the  river  as  far  North  as 
Norristown. 

There  are  certain  conditions.  The  Com- 
monwealth must  make  sure  that  dumping 
of  waste  into  the  river  is  stopped  for  once 
and  for  all,  50  percent  of  the  silt  between 
Auburn  and  Norristown  must  be  removed 
and  the  State  must  build  permanent  de- 
silting  operations  at  the  headwaters. 

The  laws  against  dumping  of  silt  now  have 
teeth  in  them  because  the  Department  of 
Health  has  police  power.  Industries,  munici- 
palities and  individuals  have  been  warned. 
Refusal  to  heed  the  warnings  wfll  result  in 
criminal  prosecution. 


Pollution  Caused  by 
Spraying  Materials 

During  the  fruit  and  vegetable  spraying 
season  reports  to  the  Sanitary  Water  Board 
show  that  pollution  of  streams  in  some  areas 
is  caused  by  spraying  materials  entering 
the  waterways.  This  condition  occurs  from 
the  materials  being  washed  into  the  streams 
by  rains  and  from  the  improper  disposing  of 
the  spraying  materials  when  cleaning  the 
equipment.  Spraying  materials,  even  in 
small  quantities,  can  cause  serious  pollu- 
tion and  the  destruction  of  fish  life  over 
a considerable  distance  in  the  stream. 

The  Board  warns  that  pollution  of  streams 
from  every  source  is  in  violation  of  the 
anti-pollution  laws  and  that  the  so-called 
casual  polluter  is  equally  responsible  with 
the  larger  industries  and  municipalities 
which  are  being  required  to  prepare  plans 
for  industrial  waste  and  sewage  treatment. 
Care  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  the 
materials  to  keep  them  from  entering  the 
waterways  under  all  conditions. 


1065  Notices  Sent  for 
Waste,  Sewage  Treatment 

A total  of  518  industries  have  been  notified 
by  the  Board  to  prepare  plans  for  industrial 
waste  treatment  works.  Many  of  the  plans 
have  been  received  by  the  Bureau  of  En- 
gineering and  a number  of  treatment  plants 
have  been  constructed  and  others  are  being 
built.  Practically  every  type  of  industry 
which  causes  pollution  is  included  in  the 
list.  In  addition  to  industries,  547  munici- 
palities, industries  and  institutions  have 
been  ordered  to  prepare  plans  for  sewage 
treatment  works.  Many  of  those  plans 
have  also,  been  received  and  approved. 


By  Albert  G.  Shimmel 

High  up  in  the  azure  sky  the  fleecy  clouds  are  floating, 

A hawk  is  swinging  up  above  the  hemlock’s  tallest  spire, 

Up  among  the  hardwoods  there’s  the  white  of  dogwood  showing, 
Adown  the  hollow  there’s  the  gleam  of  wild  azalea’s  Are. 

Once  again  we  seek  the  pools  where  paper-birch  are  growing. 
And  amber  foam-flecked  waters  flash  their  silver  in  the  sun, 
Tempt  the  Ephemeria  to  swing  down  into  the  water 
Where  skulking  brookies  take  their  toll  of  every  floating  dun. 


This  month  is  important  to  the  dry  fly  man  in  that  it  marks  the  emergence 
of  a vast  variety  of  flies  on  which  the  trout  feed  ravenously.  The  well- 
named  “Duffer’s  Fortnight,”  ending  with  the  Shad  or  Drake  hatch  has 
marked  the  downfall  of  many  a big  trout. 

Among  the  smaller  animals  this  is  the  month  of  birthdays  and  by  the 
end  of  the  month  many  of  the  young  are  getting  their  first  view  of  the  world. 
Resident  birds  are  well  along  with  their  family  duties  while  late  migrants 
are  hurrying  north.  Warblers  in  countless  numbers  and  variety  may  be 
observed. 

An  especially  good  spot  for  conducting  a bird  census  is  a brushy  pasture 
at  the  mouth  of  a valley  extending  in  a North-South  direction.  A morning 
spent  in  such  a location  is  an  exciting  experience. 


The  Mountain  Laurel,  Pennsylvania’s  state  flower,  clothes  the  acid  hill- 
sides with  a patchwork  of  color  that  is  worth  traveling  many  miles  to  observe. 
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By  Russ  Murray 


T ’M  NOT  going  to  do  any  fishing  this  year  because  of  a calendar. 

-*■  Last  week,  a calendar  came  in  the  mail.  The  picture  on  it  showed 
an  old  gent  with  a battered  hat  and  corn  cob  pipe  gazing  elfishly  into 
a lazy  little  stream.  The  caption  read:  “Real  Peace.” 

The  scene  got  me  thinking.  I’d  sat  by  streams  like  that  many 
times.  I owned  a bashed-in  fedora  and  a corn  cob.  Why  don’t  I 
ever  cut  myself  in  on  some  of  that  “Real  Peace”? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  A fishing  rod  has  been  keeping  me  from 
that  cherished  chamber  of  contentment.  I’m  an  anguished  angler. 
The  only  time  you  ever  catch  me  by  a stream  is  when  I’m  doing 
battle  with  the  fish.  It’s  the  same  story  every  year.  I sally  forth 
with  grim  determination  and  overflowing  confidence  for  my  bout 
with  the  fish  and  every  year  I come  back  from  the  wars  with  a bloody 
but  unbowed  head.  I get  outsmarted  and  outgamed  by  a slimy 
stinking  little  fish.  It  has  a telling  effect  on  me,  I’m  a nervous  wreck. 

Last  week  I had  to  change  barbers.  The  shop  I used  to  go  to 
had  a mounted  sailfish  on  the  wall  with  one  large  cold  beady  eye 
that  singled  me  out  and  stared  me  down  every  time  I sat  in  the  chair. 
A session  with  the  clippers  left  me  completely  unnerved.  The  lowly 
fish  is  ruining  me.  I quake  with  fear  every  time  someone  orders  a 
water  chaser.  I refuse  to  enter  five  and  ten  cent  stores  that  sell 
goldfish  and  guppies.  I dread  the  supper  meal  on  Friday.  It  was 
unbearable  when  meatless  Tuesdays  were  in  effect.  To  me,  a fish 
story  is  a tragedy.  Words  and  phrases  like  nibble,  bait,  rod  and 
reel,  hook,  line,  and  sinker  have  distasteful  connotation.  I’m  haunted 
by  fish — green  ones,  blue  ones,  pink  ones,  little  ones,  big  ones — every 
kind  imaginable.  They  glare  at  me  from  the  water  in  my  bath 
tub,  peek  at  me  from  doorways,  and  leer  at  me  from  windows  and 
roof  tops.  They  just  won’t  leave  me  alone. 

Getting  back  to  the  calendar,  I think  my  hallucinations  are  over. 
By  looking  at  the  picture  of  the  contented  old  gaffer  I realized  he  was 
no  different  from  me,  he  was  just  playing  it  smart.  He  had  probably 
been  a frustrated  fisherman  like  me.  He  didn’t  surrender  to  the 
fish,  he  was  still  at  war — a psychological  war.  He  no  longer  was  bank- 
rupting himself  by  buying  all  the  latest  lures  and  such,  or  losing  any 
sleep  wondering  why  the  fish  wouldn’t  bite.  He  was  just  playing 
the  game  the  way  the  fish  does.  He  was  making  the  fish  worry  about 
where  the  next  meal  was  coming  from. 

He’d  relax  by  the  stream  and  laugh  right  back  at  them.  He  was 
no  longer  their  plaything.  He  might  not  catch  any  fish,  but  so  what? 
He’s  as  well  off  as  I am,  what  with  all  the  wori-y,  work,  and  wear  and 
tear  just  to  haul  in  a misfit  or  two  from  the  schools  of  fish  that  swam  by. 

I’m  going  to  try  his  system.  If  you  happen  to  see  me  sitting  under 
a shade  tree,  thumbing  my  nose  at  a babbling  brook,  think  nothing 
of  it.  I’ll  be  enjoying  the  first  real  peace  I’ve  known  in  many  and 
many  a fishing  season. 


True  Fish  Stories 

This  writer  has  gathered  facts  from  all  over  the  world  to  prove 
that  fish  stories  need  not  be  exaggerated  or  untrue 

to  be  interesting 


By 

Herbert  A.  Sawin 


f''ISHING  with  solid  gold  fishhooks 
might  seem  to  be  an  extravagance, 
especially  if  the  hooks  wei-e  barb- 
less with  a tendency  to  pull  straight 
and  let  the  fish  get  away.  It  sounds 
like  a case  of  true  sportsmanship  but 
actually  it  is  one  of  antiquity.  It  does 
not  concern  sportsmen,  as  we  know 
them  today,  but  ancients  living  in  parts 
of  South  America  centuries  ago. 

Placer  mining  dredges  in  Colombia, 
South  America,  quite  frequently  dig 
up  solid  gold  fishhooks  and  pierced 
gold  sinkers  lost  by  fishermen  of  the 
past.  These  dredges  work  in  gravel 
deposits,  old  river  channels  and 
benches,  where  placer  gold  has  been 
reconcentrated  by  the  riffling  action 
of  ancient  streams.  Gold,  being  malle- 
able, was  easily  formed  cold  into  fish- 
hooks by  early  natives  of  the  region. 
All  hooks  found  are  barbless  but  other- 


Photo  by  the  Author. 

Solid  gold  fishhooks  found  by  dredges  in  gold 
mining  operations  in  Colombia,  S.  A.  They 
were  made  by  prehistoric  people  of  that  area 
and  lost  while  fishing  in  ancient  rivers. 


wise  resemble  today’s  product  made 
from  tempered  steel  wire. 

Like  other  gold  antiquities  of  the  In- 
cas and  other  early  South  American 
peoples,  export  is  prohibited  except  by 
license  and  for  use  of  museums  or 
others  studying  the  habits  of  mankind. 
A few,  however,  have  reached  this 
country  and  a picture  of  several  of 
them  accompanies  this  article.  Today’s 
value  melted  into  bullion  is  $35  per 
fine  ounce  but  to  collectors  they  are 
almost  priceless. 

To  the  native  fishermen,  who  made 
and  lost  them,  gold  was  held  in  high 
esteem  because  it  could  be  worked 
easily  and  for  its  beauty. 

Do  you  recall  that  jingle,  set  to 
music,  and  popular  a few  years  back — 
“Three  Little  Fishes  Over  the  Dam”? 
It  is  just  another  true  fish  story  and 
based  on  fact,  whether  the  song  writer 
knew  it  or  not.  Little  fishes,  billions 
upon  billions  of  them,  do  go  over  dams 
every  year,  the  world  over,  and  many 
of  them  come  back  after  being  chased 
by  enemies  in  the  briny  deep  to  find 
their  way  home  to  meadow  brooks  and 
high  up  pools  where  they  first  grew 
from  an  egg  to  a pair  of  eyes  propelled 
by  a caudal  fin  (tail,  to  most  of  us) . 
Other  little  fishes,  more  billions  of 
them,  start  life  as  colorless  wafers  in 
deep,  dark  seas  and  find  their  way, 
under  the  guiding  hand  of  Dame 
Nature,  to  the  native  fresh  water 
haunts  in  inland  streams  or  ponds 
from  whence  came  their  forebears  for 
uncounted  generations. 

Every  fisherman  knows  the  story  of 
the  salmon  species;  from  salt  water, 
swimming  upstream  against  swift  cur- 
rents and  leaping  obstructions  to  reach 
oxygen  rich  head  waters  to  spawn  and, 
in  some  species,  to  die,  that  the  young 
will  have  the  fighting  chance  of  going 
over  countless  dams  to  reach  salt  water 
and,  in  time,  return  again  to  continue 
the  life  cycle  of  the  species. 

The  story  of  the  common  eel  is  not 
so  well  known  but  because  of  the  work 
of  Prof.  J.  Schmidt,  a Danish  ichthy- 
ologist, the  facts  have  been  assembled. 
Fresh  water  eels,  of  fond  boyhood 
memory,  are  spawned  at  depths  of 
1,000  feet,  perhaps  deeper,  in  the  seas 
near  Bermuda.  Drifting  first  with  the 
Gulf  Stream  and,  then,  as  they  gain 
strength,  swimming,  they  reach  the 


coastal  streams  of  North  America  and 
Europe.  The  trip  requires  a year  or 
more  to  reach  New  England  rivers; 
two  years  before  they  are  at  the 
mouths  of  European  streams. 

True  fish  stories  about  the  common 
eel  as  a traveler  are  often  heard.  They 
are  reported  found  in  eaves  troughs 
of  houses  after  a rain,  having  migrated 
through  drainage  outlets  and  down 
spouts  following  the  urge  to  swim  up- 
stream. Many  Scandanavians  vouch 
for  the  story  that  eels  eat  peas  because  ' 
they  are  found  in  pea-fields  early  in 
the  morning  when  the  ground  and 
vines  are  damp.  It  is  probable  that 
these  rapacious,  flesh  eating  Ashes  are 
seeking  snails  and  slugs  to  be  found 
in  the  vines  rather  than  peas. 

This  story  suggests  the  question, 
“Can  eels  travel  overland?”  Residents 
of  rural  New  England,  and  other 
coastal  areas,  know  that  eels  are  found 
far  inland  in  small  ponds  of  standing 
water,  cut  off  and  quite  removed  from 
running  streams  whereby  they  could 
have  traveled  to  the  ponds.  Eels  have 
been  seen  moving  through  wet  grass 
at  night  with  the  same  writhing,  slip- 
pery motion  that  is  common  to  their 
swimming.  They  find  a plentiful  supply 
of  food  in  small  meadow  pools  formed 
by  flooding  or  seepage  water. 

Visitors  to  the  old  New  York  Aqua- 
rium found  electric  eels  exhibited  there 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  These 
fish  from  the  Amazon  Basin  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  common  eel  and  each 
has  two  voluminous  symmetrical  or- 
gans which  forms  a natural  electric 
battery  capable  of  severely  shocking 
its  enemies  or  to  use  in  stunning  its 
prey.  The  tank  in  New  York  was 
wired  with  contacting  points  suspended 
in  the  water.  Frequently  an  eel  in  the 
tank  would  swim  against  the  wires 
and,  according  to  the  sign  on  the  tank, 
would  light  an  electric  bulb  outside. 
Few  people,  even  after  seeing  the 
lighted  bulb,  felt  sure  of  themselves 
in  believing  their  eyes. 

More  fortunate  visitors  to  the  inner 
workings  of  the  aquarium  were  some- 
times given  a chance  personally  to  feel 
the  strength  of  a shock  from  an  electric 
eel,  said  to  be  300  volts  in  large  fish 
in  natural  surroundings.  By  placing 
a finger  of  one  hand  on  the  eel’s 
head  and  touching  a finger  of  the  other 
hand  to  its  body,  a shock  occurred 
which  varied  in  intensity  by  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  fingers,  the 
greater  the  distance  the  greater  the 
shock. 

Other  fishes,  which  have  an  eel-like 
appearance  but  having  small  leg-like 
pectoral  and  ventral  fins,  are  found  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  including  the 
Nile  Basin  in  Africa  and  in  Australasia. 
These  are  species  of  Lung  Fishes  and 
actually  come  to  the  surface  to  breathe. 
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needing  more  oxygen  than  can  be 
^separated  readily  from  free  air  exist- 
ing in  the  water  where  they  live. 

I Mosh  fishes  take  oxygen  from  air  in 
the  water  through  their  gills  but  these 
|Lung  Fishes  gulp  air  and  secure 
, oxygen  from  it.  Some  varieties  live  in 
'flooded  areas  which  dry  up  completely 
at  times.  To  survive  a long,  dry  spell, 
they  bury  themselves  several  feet 
under  the  surface  of  the  fast  drying 
mud.  They  are  found  in  ground  often 
baked  hard  and  cracked,  sometimes 
with  a portion  of  the  body  exposed  and 
a prey  to  insects  and  animals.  Speci- 
mens have  been  excavated  with  skin 
and  flesh  badly  damaged,  but  when 
placed  in  water,  nature  repairs  the 
damage  by  growing  new  tissue. 

When  certain  aquarium  societies  in 
Europe  want  to  obtain  specimens  of 
Lung  Fishes  from  the  Nile,  they  block 
out  and  remove  sections  of  dried  earth 
known  to  contain  fish.  The  blocks  are 
shipped  to  the  aquarium,  placed  in 
tanks  of  water  and,  after  soaking  soft, 
the  fishes  free  themselves  and  there 
they  are! 

Travellers  in  the  South  Seas  report 
eel-like  fishes,  possibly  Lung  Fish, 
which  secure  food  by  lying  in  the  mud 
near  shore  with  their  tails  resting  on 
the  muddy  banks.  A rat  prowling  the 
shore  line  finds  what  appears  to  be  a 
fresh  bit  of  meat  but  when  he  starts 
to  nibble,  the  fish’s  tail,  with  the  rat 
holding  tight,  is  flipped  into  the  water. 
The  rat  becomes  a meal  for  the  fish. 

Nature  reverses  the  process  to  some 
degree  in  favor  of  rats  which  inhabit 
small  coral  reefs.  There  is  no  food  for 
s them  and  again  a tail  becomes  a fishing 
5 line.  The  rats  hang  their  tails  in  the 
il  water  and  small  crabs  fall  for  the  ruse. 
* Taking  hold  of  the  rat’s  tail,  one  is 
j(  pulled  ashore  and  becomes  food  for  its 
i captor. 

J Almost  everyone  knows  how  pearls 
rare  formed  by  the  oyster  coating  a 
a grain  of  irritating  sand  with  layer  after 
^ layer  of  nacre  but  another  product  of 
5 sea-born  irritation  is  not  so  well 
; known.  Sperm  whales,  those  huge 
grangers  of  many  seas,  have  a taste  for 
^ squid  or  cuttle  fish.  After  battling 
a giant  squid  to  the  bitter  end,  a 
whale  eats  his  prey  and,  is  able  to 
' digest  all  but  the  horny  beak.  The 
beak  often  becomes  an  irritation  in 
the  alimentary  canal  of  the  whale. 

He  feels  out  of  sorts  and  to  correct 
his  trouble  the  indigestible  beak  is 
coated  with  a protective  substance. 
The  mass  becomes  a larger  and  larger 
mass  of  grayish  white  gelatin  which 
eventually  is  excreted  and  floats  away 
in  the  ocean  currents. 

Some  day,  on  some  sunny  beach  per- 
haps, a lucky  vacationist  or  fisherman 
finds  the  mass  and,  if  he  is  wise, 
gathers  and  sells  it  for  a small  fortune. 


The  whale’s  irritation  has  become  am- 
bergris, a rare  and  valuable  commod- 
ity used,  after  refining,  as  the  base  for 
expensive  perfumes.  Its  use  assures 
lasting  fragrance. 

In  Tennessee  they  fish  for  Redhorse 
suckers  with  a sledge  hammer.  During 
low  water  suckers  hide  under  flat 
rocks  near  shore  in  brooks.  By  striking 
such  rocks  with  a hammer,  sooner  or 
later  a sucker  dashes  forth  and  some- 
times up  on  to  the  bank  where  it  is 
captured. 

The  reason  is  plain  to  students  of 
fish  life.  Along  the  sides  of  most  fishes 
is  a stripe  called  the  lateral  line.  It 
consists  of  nerve  ends  which  aid  the 
fish  in  avoiding  obstructons.  The 
nerves  pick  up  reflected  impulses  sent 
out  by  the  swimming  action  and  warn 
the  fish  of  danger  ahead.  This  can  be 
observed  in  small  tanks;  a tap  on  the 
glass  sends  the  fishes  inside  scuttling 
wildly  but  seldom  do  they  dash  into 
the  sides.  The  reflected  warning  is 
picked  up  by  each  fish  through  its 
lateral  line,  in  time  to  turn,  avoiding  a 
head-on  collision  with  the  glass.  Sound 
impulses  under  water  are  greatly  mag- 
nified as  small  boys  learn  by  cracking 
rocks  together  under  water  while  their 
ears  are  submerged.  Coming  back  to 
the  Redhorse  sucker,  when  the  hammer 


In  Aliquippa,  a conservation  study  pro- 
gram has  been  fostered  by  Larry  Blaney, 
a history  instructor  and  former  assistant 
football  coach  at  Aliquippa  high  school.  His 
efforts  have  gone  a long  way  in  helping  to 
make  the  students  at  the  local  high  school 
more  conscious  toward  the  existence  of  the 
need  for  fish  and  wildlife  conservation. 

Blaney  has  used  wildlife  pictorial  dis- 
plays in  his  home  room  as  a means  of  creat- 
ing interest  in  the  program.  The  bulletin 
boards  and  walls  in  his  room  are  covered 
with  outdoor  signs  and  posters  which  ex- 
plain various  phases  of  wildlife  conservation. 

"Your  Responsibilities  As  A Fisherman" 


hits  the  rock  where  he  was  hiding, 
the  sound  waves  caused  him  extreme 
distress  and  warned  of  danger.  The 
reaction  was  so  violent  he  lost  his  sense 
of  direction  and  he  dashed  madly  from 
his  shelter,  landing  up  on  a bank  and 
later  into  a frying  pan. 

Many  yarns  are  spun  by  fishermen 
the  world  over;  it  is  a large  part  of  the 
fun  of  fishing.  Actually,  the  fish  world 
offers  more  stories  than  fishing  itself 
does.  If  time  does  not  permit  fishing, 
try  reading  the  many  books  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fish  starting  perhaps  with  Izaak 
Walton.  It’s  a great  pastime  and  you 
will  find  that  many  of  them,  like  all 
of  those  told  here,  are  true. 


Is  Soil  Conservation  Essential? 

The  Population  Reference  Bureau,  a private 
organization  which  makes  a specialty  of  pop- 
ulation problems,  thinks  the  United  States 
should  begin  worrying  about  its  own  “dis- 
placed” persons.  It  points  out  that  in  its 
relatively  short  history  this  country  has  lost 
one-third  of  its  top  soil,  four-fifths  of  its 
standing  saw  timber — and  that  many  of  its 
mineral  and  wildlife  resources  are  nearin.g 
depletion.  More  than  100,000,000  acres  of 
crop  land  have  been  destroyed  for  further 
cultivation — enough  to  feed  40,000,000  human 
beings. 


Tips  on  hunting  and  fishing  and  outdoor 
stories  are  sandwiched  in  between  the  other 
material.  He  obtains  the  material  for  his 
displays  from  various  national  organizations. 

The  second  phase  of  his  program  is  the 
distribution  among  the  school's  student  body 
of  literature  concerning  information  on  con- 
servation and  wildlife  responsibilities.  The 
16  rules  as  listed  below  are  from  a paper 
distributed  by  him  at  the  starting  of  the 
1948  fishing  season.  The  paper  was  prepared 
by  him  and  Sam  Harris,  Educational  Di- 
rector of  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Bait  and  Fly 
Casting  Club. 


1.  Know  (be  able  to  identify)  the  various  game  fisli. 

2.  Master  the  principles  of  fly  and  bait-casting. 

3.  Learn  stream  and  lake  fishing  tactics. 

4.  Fish  with  artificial  rather  than  live  bait;  removal  of  the  latter  robs  fish  of  their 
natural  food. 

5.  Know  and  observe  the  state  (fishing)  laws. 

6.  Learn,  practice  and  teach  conservation  so  that  the  high  school  boys  and  girls  of 
tomorrow  may  enjoy  the  sport  that  is  yours  today. 

7.  If  you  would  catch  more  fish,  kill  less.  “Don’t  be  a fisli  hog.” 

8.  Destroy  all  predators. 

9.  On  stream  or  lake,  BE  A GENTLEMAN . 

10.  To  become  a sportsman  you  must  “Be  a good  sport.” 

11.  Always  respect  the  rights  of  others. 

12.  Fish  for  the  pleasure  that  fishing  provides,  NOT  to  see  how  many  fish  you  can  take. 

13.  Don’t  destroy  trees,  shrubbery,  or  cover  along  the  stream. 

14.  Respect  the  rights  and  property  of  the  farmers  along  the  stream. 

15.  Practice  being  “A  good  citizen.” 

16.  Remember  that  “A  gentleman  is  a fisherman,  a fisherman  is  always  a gentleman.” 
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By  Cock-Y-Bondu 
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“Now  look,  Beaver.  I’m  quittin’,  but 
give  it  to  us  man  to  man,  are  there  fish 
in  this  king  size  puddle  or  ai'en’t 
there?” 

For  over  seven  hours  we  had  been 
whipping  into  a virtual  lather  one  of 
those  jewel-like  lakes  in  the  north 
woods  . . . one  of  those  remote  pieces 
of  water  that  teem  with  battling  bass 
and  ferocious  pike.  That’s  what  the 
book  said,  that’s  what  we  believed  and 
that’s  why  we  set  out  on  a long-range 
expedition  in  the  war-weary  family 
hack. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  ya,  it’s  durn  funny 
. . . not  more’n  three,  four  days  ago  I 
had  a sport  out  here.  Yep,  right  on 
this  same  durn  spot  and  in  no  time  at 
’tall  that  guy  quit,  too.  Yep,  quit  cold, 
claimed  his  arm  was  too  weak  from 
haulin’  in  fish  to  make  another  cast.  I 
believe  he  musta’  caught  a boat  load. 
Didn’t  save  nothin’  less  than  five 
pounders  though.  Had  his  limit  of 
’em.” 

Beaver  looked  up.  We  were  taking 
down  the  tackle  and  thinking  that  this 
was  just  another  of  those  places  that  is 
a fisherman’s  paradise  . . . ’til  you  get 
there.  Beaver  didn’t  need  to  be  clair- 
voyant to  read  our  minds  to  the  extent 
of  knowing  that  we  would  never  come 
back  to  his  bailiwick  with  more 
Yankee  gold.  His  inborn  knowledge  of 
woodlore  immediately  came  to  the 
fore. 

“Funny  thing,”  says  Beaver,  “that 
guy  couldn’t  fish  worth  a hoot. 
Couldn’t  throw  a plug  within  50  feet 
as  far  as  you  pitch  ’em.  The  boat  had 
to  be  a sittin’  on  a stump  ’fore  he  could 
put  a plug  beside  it.  You  sure  must  do 
a lotta  fishin’  to  cast  so  sure  and  cer- 


“Yep.  quit  cold,  claimed  his  arm  was  too 
weak  from  haulin’  in  fish  . . 


“.  . . sittin’  in  the  office  working  like  mad  . . .” 

tain.  Sorry  you  took  your  pole  apart. 
I jest  enjoyed  watching  you  throw  that 
plug.  That’s  a mighty  pretty  bunch  of 
tackle  you  got  there,  too.” 

Beaver  checked  to  see  if  a sucker 
was  taking  his  bait  just  in  time  to 
avoid  three  buttons  that  zipped  by  his 
ears.  For  some  reason  or  other  they 
popped  plumb  off  our  fishing  vest.  He 
then  got  a satisfied  look  in  his  eye, 
picked  up  the  oars  and  started  to  row 
for  the  camp.  Sure  and  certain  that 
the  fish  had  gulped  the  hook  and  was 
after  the  line  and  sinker. 

So,  he  figured  he’d  pay  out  a little 
more  line.  After  all,  line  is  cheap. 

“Now,  I’ll  tell  ya.  I’ll  admit  the 
fishin’  ain’t  too  good.  The  moon  wasn’t 
settin’  jest  right  last  night  and  there’s 
some  weather  a makin’.  But,  I’ll  tell 
ya  what  I’m  gonna  do.  The  next  time 
all  the  signs  is  right  and  when  there  a 
startin’  to  hit  good  I’ll  letcha  know. 
Just  gimme  your  address  and  I’ll  mail 
ya  a card.” 

Under  the  excuse  of  looking  ahead 
for  a sunken  snag,  he  glanced  to  see 
how  the  line  was  going.  Beaver  must 
have  decided  that  it  was  a fair  bite;  he 
gave  with  the  sinker. 

“Je,«t  to  show  you  how  I admire  to 
that  fishin’  paraphenalia  of  yours  and 
how  I like  to  watch  you  toss  them 
plugs  around  so  nifty,  I’m  gonna  do 
something.  Now,  don’t  ever  tell  it 
around  ’cause  if  you  did  my  business 
would  be  ruined.  But  if  you  come  up 
here  when  I tell  ya  and  don’t  really 
enjoy  yourself,  well,  I’ll  tell  ya,  I’ll 


guide  for  ya  and  it  won’t  cost  ya  a 
penny.” 

Five  weeks  later  we  were  sittin’  in 
the  office  working  like  mad,  wishing 
we  weren’t,  when  in  walked  one  of 
Uncle  Sam’s  minions  with  the  mail. 
Right  on  top  (the  mailman  fishes,  too) 
was  a card.  “Looks  like  they’re  goin’ 
to  hit.  Come  up.  Beaver.”  j 

That  was  Monday.  On  Thursday,  ! 
after  all  you  can’t  tell  your  clients  to  | 
go  to  fishing  or  some  place  in  a mo- 
ment, we  were  out  on  the  lake  with 
Beaver. 

“What  kept  ya  so  long?  Did  ya  come 
up  in  a wheelbarrow?  I looked  for  ya 
all  day  yesterday.  Didn’t  take  out  my 
party,  just  sat  around  waitin’  ’cause  I 
figgered  the  way  they  were  hittin’  they 
couldn’t  keep  it  up.  I wanted  to  get  ya 
out  the  second  ya  got  here.  Throw  that 
green  popper  over  by  that  stump.”  i 
We  did.  When  the  plug  was  retrieved  S 
and  dangling  at  the  rod  tip  . . . “Fel-  p 
low  I had  out  here  Tuesday  lost  a bass  | 
that  woulda’  easy  gone  six  or  seven 
pounds  by  that  stump.  I know  he’s  p 
there  now  ’cause  he’s  always  been  I 
there.  Guess  they  ain’t  hittin’.” 

We  paid  him  when  we  left.  The  con-  j 
ditions  were,  you’ll  remember,  “if  we  | 
didn’t  enjoy  ourselves.”  Anyone  who  If 
doesn’t  enjoy  “just  fishin’  ” without 
catchin’  in  the  north  country,  has  no  1 
business  there  to  start  with.  He  knew 
that.  He  knew,  too,  that  we  would  Iji 
come  back.  After  all,  what’s  a mere  i 
six  hundred  miles,  between  fish  and 
fishermen?  j 

The  next  command  arrived  on  a j 
{Turn  to  Page  19)  1 


We  flew  this  trip  at  least  50  times — last  winter 
by  the  furnace. 
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SPRING  had  arrived  in  fact  a good 
two  weeks  prior  to  the  opening  day. 
Instead  of  the  usual  bluster,  snow 
squalls  and  heavy  rains  the  air  was 
balmy  and  the  out-of-doors  was  burst- 
ing with  impatience  to  be  about  the 
business  of  clothing  its  nakedness. 
Anglers  waited  with  an  impatience 
that  mounted  hourly  as  the  season 
drew  near.  Finally  the  great  day  ar- 
rived and  after  much  preparation,  we 
drove  to  our  favorite  spot  on  Black 
Moshannon.  Among  our  number  was 
,one  who,  veteran  of  many  seasons 
astream  seemed  outwardly  at  least  to 
be  the  calmest  of  the  lot.  Deliberately 
he  donned  his  jacket,  net  and  basket, 
set  up  his  rod,  selected  two  wet  flies 
from  his  box  and  ignoring  the  haste 
and  confusion  of  the  others  lit  his  pipe 
and  restored  some  semblance  of  order 
to  the  scattered  gear  left  behind  by 
his  companions. 

Here  was  a true  trouter  calm  and 
unruffled  in  the  midst  of  confusion. 
Slowly  he  made  his  way  to  his  favorite 
pool,  looked  it  over,  set  his  hat  at  the 
proper  angle  and  stepped  into  the 
water.  A look  of  pained  surprise 
passed  over  his  carefully  composed 
features  as  cold  water  poured  into  his 
boots  still  neatly  buttoned  below  his 
knees.  . . . 

When  the  sub-imago  of  the  Shad 
Fly  is  bursting  its  nymph  cases  and 
rising  from  the  surface,  a dyed-in-the- 
wool  trouter  may  be  excused  for  small 
lapses  of  caution.  It  is  a case  of  pick 
and  choose  among  the  best  that  the 
stream  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  size. 
A tyro  in  his  second  season  and  wit- 
nessing for  the  first  time  this  particular 
hatch  might  be  excused  for  going  a 
'“wee  bit  daft.” 

We  had  been  sitting  quietly  on  the 
bank  near  a deep  run  shadowed  by 
; hemlock  and  rhododendron.  At  the 
tail  of  the  run  the  water  was  as  smooth 
as  a mirror  and  as  we  watched  the 
image  of  the  trees  and  broken  bits  of 
sky  made  a perfect  picture.  Suddenly 
the  mirror  was  broken  by  a swirl,  then 
another  and  another,  then  we  saw  the 
first  large  yellow  sub-imago  lift  itself 
from  the  water  and  make  the  safety  of 
the  foliage.  The  tyro  made  his  first 
cast  to  the  nearest  swirl  and  was  fast 
immediately  to  an  active  brown  of  a 
pound  in  weight.  A few  minutes  later 
the  fish  was  deposited  with  a flourish 
; in  the  new  creel  and  my  companion 
prepared  to  repeat  the  performance. 


Leaving  the  spot  I moved  on  to 
other  water  to  indulge  in  my  favorite 
sport  of  prospecting  for  one  of  the 
large  old  lunkers  that  lurk  here  and 
there  in  every  stream.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  times  each  season  when  every 
trout  in  the  stream  seems  to  be  ac- 
tively feeding  and  the  angler  has  his 
choice  of  contestants. 

Two  hours  later  within  sight  of  Slate 
Hole  I saw  my  friend  enter  the  stream 
some  fifty  yards  ahead  and  begin  a 
careful  stalk  of  the  pool.  Suddenly  he 
left  the  stream  and  from  my  vantage 
point  I saw  him  circle  and  come  in 
from  the  other  side  near  the  head. 
As  I watched  the  foam  in  a back  eddy 
beside  the  swift  chute  that  forms  the 
pool  proper  was  disturbed  violently 
several  times.  This  meant  that  a large 
trout  was  picking  his  lunch  from  the 


foam  patch  much  as  a small  boy  takes 
frosting  from  a cake.  From  the  bank 
barely  a rod  length  away  my  friend 
dropped  his  floater  which  was  taken 
immediately.  The  trout  turned  and 
lunging  into  the  current  started  down 
stream  with  a speed  that  could  not  be 
checked.  My  friend  could  not  follow 
because  of  the  depth  of  the  water  and 
as  the  line  was  fast  running  out  tried 
to  check  it  by  applying  pressure.  The 
fish  a huge  rainbow  leaped  against 
the  taut  line  and  the  fun  was  over. 
My  friend  left  the  spot  immediately 
and  never  mentioned  the  incident  to 
my  knowledge.  Had  he  worked  the 
pool  from  below  he  would  have  had 
at  least  a sporting  chance  of  landing 
his  first  big  trout. 

I observed  two  anglers  and  a good 
sized  rainbow  play  out  an  action  that 
if  recorded  on  celluloid  would  have 
convulsed  any  audience.  The  trout 
rose  to  a tiny  fly  at  the  head  of  a swift 
run,  thickly  strewn  with  slippery 
stones,  the  size  of  a dinner  plate.  At 
the  sting  of  the  hook  he  began  an 
aerial  circus  that  was  exciting  in  ex- 
treme. One  angler  stood  on  the  steep 

{Turn  to  Page  20) 
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Catch  as  Catch  Can 


This  method  of  holding  a live  snapper  is  not 
recommended.  Note  the  upper  jaw  held  between 
thumb  and  forefinger  so  as  to  lessen  pull.  Also 
jiote  laceration  on  Bartberger’s  forefinger, 


Backed  into  a comer  of  Bill  Klee’s 
garage  was  a monstrous  snapping 
turtle.  As  we  surveyed  the  truculent 
brute  he  glared  at  us  with  his  small, 
gold-flecked  eyes.  From  his  half-open 
mouth  there  issued  a hiss  like  that  of 
escaping  steam. 

“Must  weigh  pretty  close  to  thirty- 
five  pounds,”  I appraised. 

“Thirty  and  a half,”  modestly  cor- 
rected Bill. 

“How’d  you  get  him?”  I asked 
curiously. 

“Feeling  for  him.” 

“You  mean  like  poking  into  holes 
and  under  overhanging  banks  with  a 
hooked  stick?”  I expanded  his  rather 
meager  reply. 

Bill  smiled  as  he  replied.  “Nope, 
by  feeling  with  my  hands.” 

After  the  full  import  of  his  remark 
finally  sank  in,  I voiced  my  amaze- 
ment. 

“Huh-y-you  mean  with  your  hare 
hands?” 

“Sure.” 

And  that’s  how  I was  introduced  to 
the  ancient  and  popular  pastime  of 
turtle  feeling  as  practiced  here  in 
western  Pennsylvania. 

The  sport  is  not  only  popular  with 
such  rugged  characters  as  Joe  Bart- 
berger,  Plummer  Fobes  and  Frank 
Williams,  but  also  with  the  more  gen- 
teel albeit  just  as  foolhardy  moderns 
as  Bill  Klee,  Ed  Fritz  and  Art  Alex- 
ander. 

The  foregoing  trios,  more  or  less 
selected  at  random,  represent  two  dif- 
ferent schools;  the  former,  consisting 


of  old  timers  who  employ  the  rough 
and  ready  tactics  for  which  they  are 
noted,  under  any  and  all  conditions. 
As  they  wade  about,  usually  fully 
clothed,  in  pond,  river  and  swamp, 
feeling  for  their  quarry  under  over- 
hanging banks,  in  muskrat  holes  or  in 
any  other  likely  looking  spot,  it  ap- 
parently does  not  disturb  their  equa- 
nimity to  much  when  they  unexpect- 
edly run  afoul  of  such  impedimenta  as 
unsprung  muskrat  traps,  the  muskrats 
themselves,  two  or  three  varieties  of 
water  snakes  and  those  lightning  fast 
soft  shell  turtles  with  jaws  as  danger- 
ous as  rusty  razor  blades. 

The  more  modern  school  of  “feelers” 
differs  from  the  old  timers  in  that  its 
proponents  usually  wear  less  clothing 
and  occasionally  use  a steel  shod  stick 
for  poking  into  deep  mud;  their  prac- 
ticed ears  capable  of  easily  discerning 
the  identity  of  the  object  contacted  by 
the  sounds  issuing  therefrom.  Ancient 
auto  tires,  cans,  and  other  rubbish 
commonly  thrown  in  rivers  and  ponds 
in  these  parts,  are  readily  detected 
and  bypassed.  It  may  be  added,  that 
both  schools  adhere  to  the  time  hon- 
ored practice  of  hauling  out  the  un- 
willing victims  with  their  bare  hands. 
You  can  see  for  yourself  that  that  is 
inviting  mayhem. 


By  N.  R.  CasiHo 

As  I looked  at  Bill’s  defiant  captive 
my  thoughts  harkened  back  to  earlier 
days  in  my  native  heath  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  particularly,  to  one  huge 
snapper  which  a pal  and  I had  sur- 
prised while  laying  its  eggs.  Without 
any  respect  for  the  sacred  office  of 
reptilian  motherhood,  we  gleefully  i. 
pounced  on  the  dull  witted  beast  and  'j 
dragged  it  home.  I vividly  recalled  i 
that  the  brute,  although  not  nearly  as 
large  as  Bill’s,  actually  tore  large  | 
chunks  out  of  a hardwood  broom 
handle.  Its  highly  impressive  power  A 
became  completely  indelible  when  it  | 
cut  a neat  notch  in  my  companion’s  I 
left  shoe  and  a smaller  but  just  as  I 
neat  a wedge  in  the  big  toe  therein.  j 
“I  take  it  that  you  have  never  heard  f 
of  turtle  feeling  as  we  practice  it  in  ' 
these  parts?”  asked  Bill.  | 

“Never,”  I admitted.  | 

“Would  you  like  to  join  me  on  a i 
jaunt?”  he  invited.  | 

“As  a spectator  I’d  be  delighted.”  ! 
Accordingly,  the  date  for  our  foray  I 
was  set  for  the  following  Saturday.  | 
But  that  wasn’t  all.  “What  about  join-  i 
ing  us  at  supper  on  Friday  night,”  he  I 


I 


Ideal  turtle  water.  This  small  pond  produced  ten  snappers  in  the  course  of  a summer,  the 
largest  weighing  25  pounds. 
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[invited  again  and  clinched  it  by  men- 
tioning the  piece  de  resistance.  “We’ll 
have  turtle  soup  a la  Cricket  Wiesner,” 
he  added.  Well,  I couldn’t  very  well 
circumvent  the  invitation  even  if  I 
wanted  to. 

The  mock  as  well  as  the  alleged 
genuine  turtle  soups  that  I have 
sampled  on  various  occasions  paled 
into  insignificance  long  before  I had 
[consumed  three  liberal  helpings  of 
Bfil’s  savory  concoction.  It  wasn’t 
soup  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
but  a thick  gumbo-like,  slightly  mu- 
cilaginous mixture  featuring  large 
Ichunks  of  the  most  delectable  meat  I 
have  ever  tasted.  Even  the  plastron 
pr  the  small  breastplate  of  the  turtle 
was  included  in  the  gastronomic  mas- 
terpiece, a certain  indication  that  the 
soup  was  tops  or  so  I was  told.  Any- 
way, it  did  fill  me  with  a fine  enthusi- 
asm for  the  hunt  scheduled  for  the 
'ollowing  afternoon. 

I Bill’s  turtle  feeling  attire  was  sim- 
alicity  itself,  consisting  of  only  an  old 
pair  of  pants,  equally  venerable  shoes 
and  a faded  flannel  shirt.  During  the 
leat  of  the  day  both  the  pants  and  shirt 
were  doffed  and  replaced  by  swimming 
trunks.  Looped  around  his  belt  was 
a folded  burlap  sack  for  holding  our 
(his)  prospective  quarry.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  dispensed  with  the  steel  shod 
dick. 

A mile  or  so  above  the  New  Castle 
water  works,  he  eased  himself  into 
the  slightly  murky  Shenango  and 
oegan  his  quest  for  the  mailed  reptile 
(just  to  remind  you  again  that  a turtle 
is  a member  of  the  snake  family) , 
whose  flesh  when  properly  prepared 
is  food  appreciated  by  the  most  critical 


gourmand,  to  say  nothing  of  such  com- 
mon folks  like  ourselves.  Needless  to 
add  that  I watched  the  entire  per- 
formance from  atop  the  high  banks  of 
the  river. 

At  the  point  where  the  intrepid 
turtler  entered  the  stream  the  water 
came  well  above  his  waist,  the  oozy 
mud  comprising  a foot  or  so  of  the 
total  depth.  He  moved  cautiously  until 
his  feet  got  the  feel  of  the  treacherous 
bottom. 

“This  looks  good  here,”  he  observed 
as  he  disappeared  amidst  a tangle 
of  roots  under  the  overhanging  bank. 
I must  relate  that  the  two  or  three 
watery  plops  that  I heard  were  made 
by  water  snakes  as  they  plunged  into 
the  water  from  their  perches  high 
atop  the  sun  drenched  streamside 
bushes.  These  snakes  are  not  even 
remotely  related  to  water  moccasins 
even  though  nine  out  of  ten  dyed  in 
the  wool  turtle  hunters  call  them  just 
that.  However,  like  all  water  snakes 
they  were  repulsive  to  a degree. 

I could  hear  my  companion  as  he 
splashed  about  in  the  shallower  water 
under  the  bank  and  presumably  prob- 
ing all  likely  looking  spots  with  his 
bare  hands  and  arms.  I could  scarcely 
restrain  a shudder. 

In  a few  minutes  he  once  again 
emerged  into  the  bright  sunlight,  his 
balding  head  liberally  besprinkled 
with  mud. 

“A  big  fellow  left  his  trail  under 
there  as  he  treaded  along  the  mud  at 
the  water’s  edge,”  he  remarked. 

“Couldn’t  you  follow  the  trail?”  I 
asked. 

“No,  he  apparently  took  to  the 
water,”  answered  Bill  as  he  slowly 


Joe  Bartberger  demonstrates  the  tenacity  of 
two  small  snappers.  They  are  clinging  to  each 
other’s  jaws. 


skirted  a big  snag  at  the  entrance  to 
a small  cove. 

“Here,  this  really  looks  good,”  he 
observed  brightly  as  he  sloshed  toward 
the  gradually  sloping  bank  at  the  far 
end  of  the  cove.  Even  my  inexperi- 
enced eye  agreed  with  his  expert  ob- 
servation. 

Three  or  four  giant  maples  brooded 
at  the  top  of  the  slope  for  which  the 
hunter  headed.  At  the  edge  of  the 
water  he  suddenly  knelt  and  began 
feeling  about  with  his  left  hand. 

“Whoops!”  he  exclaimed  as  he 
plunged  his  other  hand  into  the  water. 
“Here’s  a muskrat  hole  and  it  sure 
feels  hot,”  he  added  paradoxically. 

I didn’t  say  anything  for  I was  more 
interested  in  the  antics  of  a water 
snake  that  I spied  in  the  branches  of 
a low  bush.  The  reptile  seemed 
anxious  to  take  to  the  water,  but  was 
deterred  by  the  close  proximity  of 
my  companion. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Bill  stretched  out 
in  the  water  until  all  but  his  head  and 
shoulders  was  submerged.  Blindly, 
but  carefully  and  methodically  he  ex- 
plored the  den  enti'ance. 

After  poking  about  for  sevei-al  min- 
utes he  announced,  “Tliis  is  it.” 

At  this  point  the  water  snake  that 
had  claimed  my  attention  worked  up 
enough  courage  to  chance  the  leap. 
And  leap  he  did,  missing  the  turtler’s 
head  by  inches.  Although  I winced 
for  him  Bill  was  absolutely  unmoved 
even  though  he  knew  that  the  telltale 
splash  was  made  by  a snake.  I had 
looked  for  the  reptile  to  land  squarely 

{Turn  to  Page  20) 


This  is  the  largest  snapping  turtle  that  the  writer  has  ever  seen.  It  weighed  forty-five  pounds 
and  was  eaught  in  the  Shenango  River  by  Bill  Klee. 
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The  Author  in  action  on  a beautiful  northeastern  Pennsylvania  trout  stream. 

Trout  FI  ies  of  Pennsylvania 

By 

CHARLES  N.  COSTA 


WHAT  ARE  the  best  dry  flies  for 
our  eastern  trout?  Opinions 
vary  widely  on  this  highly  contro- 
versial subject.  One  man’s  meat  is 
another  man’s  poison.  Flies  that  are 
killers  on  streams  harboring  brown 
trout  sometimes  prove  to  be  absolutely 
worthless  on  a nearby  stream  on  brook 
or  rainbow  trout  while  some  patterns 
take  all  three  equally  well.  Very  few 
streams  exist  that  hasn’t  built  up  a 
reputation  for  yielding  good  catches 
on  one  pattern  of  fly,  and  yet,  excel- 
lent catches  are  made  with  other  pat- 
terns. Boiled  down,  this  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  no  one  pattern  is  in- 
fallible. 

Time  of  season  is  a determining  fac- 
tor in  the  efficacy  of  the  dry  fly.  Colors 
predominant  in  Ginger  and  Dun  rate 
highly  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  the  Grays  and  Creams  as  also 
the  subdued  shades  of  Yellows  are 
good  midseason  bets,  while  the  Browns 
and  smoky  shades  of  duns  are  excel- 
lent in  late  season  when  fly  fishing 
begins  to  fall  off  badly. 

The  dressing  of  the  fly  is  also  of 
great  importance,  the  hook  should  be 
of  extra  fine  wire  in  IX,  long  shank, 
turned  down  or  up  eye,  bend  slightly 
offset  to  insure  good  hooking  qualities, 
top  quality  hackle  which  should  be 
stiff  and  glossy  to  insure  good  floating. 
Flies  with  oversize  hackles  are  an 


abomination  and  should  be  discarded 
as  they  do  not  ride  in  the  proper 
manner  but  rather  float  with  the 
hackle  laying  horizontally  on  the  water 
with  hook  bend  either  submerged  or 
in  the  air,  depending  on  how  it  lands 
on  the  surface.  While  these  character- 
istics do  not  necessarily  have  anything 
to  do  with  a fly  pattern,  it  certainly 
helps  to  catch  more  fish. 

Sizes  12  to  16’s  cover  a wide  range, 
the  larger  12’s  being  good  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  14’s  and  16’s 
better  as  the  season  advances,  18’s 
used  occasionally  when  trout  are  feed- 
ing on  midges  and  other  small  flies. 

In  attempting  to  describe  the  more 
popular  flies,  I would  like  to  empha- 
size one  point,  and  that  is,  the  taking 
of  fish  in  Pennsylvania  is  not  restricted 
to  the  following  patterns,  other  pat- 
terns will  take  fish  when  favorites  fail 
miserably.  However,  with  the  patterns 
listed  here,  no  apology  is  needed  as 
they  are  about  as  dependable  as  can 
be  expected  of  any  fly. 

Number  one  on  the  list  is  the  Light 
Cahill.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  no 
trout  fly  in  existance  rivals  the  popu- 
larity of  this  fly  on  Pennsylvania 
waters.  I first  used  this  pattern  about 
twenty  years  ago  on  Monroe  and  Pike 
County  trout  waters  and  the  browns 
and  rainbows  I caught  with  it  are  just 
a memory.  Probably  because  of  this 


fact  I have  always  started  the  day 
using  this  pattern  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  there  is  hardly  need  to  change. 
Rarely  does  it  fail  to  produce  and  my, 
faith  in  it  has  never  diminished  one 
iota.  A good  early  pattern  and  con- 
sistent throughout  the  season.  Tied  in 
a size  No.  12,  No.  14  and  No.  16  hook 
it  will  take  all  three  species  of  troui 
with  equal  aplomb.  It  is  tied  as  fol- 
lows: Spray  wings  of  Woodduck  or 

tan  dyed  mallard  side  feathers,  Tail, 
few  wisps  of  Woodduck  side  feather,’ 
Body,  dubbed  red  fox  body  fur;i 
Hackle,  Ginger.  In  tying  this  fly  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  hackle 
is  ginger  and  not  the  inferior  shade 
of  honey  hackle  that  some  commercia 
tyers  use.  Another  good  phase  of  this' 
fly  is  the  substitution  muskrat  body' 
fur  instead  of  the  red  fox  fur. 


Next  on  the  list  is  the  ever  popular 
Quill  Gordon.  Many  dry  fly  anglers 
regard  this  as  excellent  a fly  as  the 
Light  Cahill  but  on  its  past  record  will 
say  that  it’s  a mighty  good  second  tc 
the  Light  Cahill  notwithstanding  its 
ability  to  take  some  nice  trout  during 
the  early  and  middle  part  of  the  sea-,' 
son.  Some  of  the  best  catches  that  1 
have  made  with  this  fly  were  in  sizes 
No.  14  and  No.  16  on  the  Broadheads 
Pocono,  Starrucca,  Tunkannock  anc 
the  Paradise  creeks  in  the  northeasterr 
part  of  the  state  when  the  high  watei 
stage  has  passed  and  the  trout  have 
scattered  throughout  most  of  th( 
stream. 


The  tendency  with  some  commercia 
fly  tyers  when  tying  this  pattern  is 
that  hackles  that  are  too  blue  in  caS| 
are  used.  The  natural  hackle  for  this 
fly  is  quite  scarce,  consequently  neces 
sitating  the  use  of  a dyed  hackk 
that  is  off  color  one  way  or  another.  I 
too  much  dye  is  used  it  becomes  to( 
blue  or  dark,  if  not  enough  is  used  i 
becomes  too  light  with  an  insipid  beig< 
cast.  The  right  shade  is  of  extreme  im 
portance  in  the  dressing  of  this  pattern 
To  increase  its  efficacy,  it  should  b( 
hackled  as  it  originally  was  created 
with  hackles  from  the  Blue  Andalusiai' 
cock.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  obtaii 
two  Andalusian  cock  necks  in  the  sami 
shade  as  they  run  in  color  from  almos 
white  to  very  dark  dun  that  is  almos 
black.  This  does  not  create  any  diffi 
culties  when  purchasing  the  neck  if  thi 
desired  shade  is  specified  which  is  ligh 
dun  for  this  pattern.  The  cost  of  thi 
hackle  is  sometimes  prohibitive  and  i 
only  used  by  the  most  discriminatni 
fly  tyer.  However,  it  is  worth  its  cos! 
Tied  as  follows:  Wings,  same  as  ligh 
Cahill,  body,  quill  from  peacock  eye 
hackle  as  specified  above,  tail,  same  a 
hackle. 

The  Light  Hendrickson  is  not  so  wel 
known  by  a great  many  fly  fishermen 


(Turn  to  Page  18) 
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'Harvest  Trout” 


By  BOB  KERMATH 


The  chap  who  wrote  of  home  sweet  home, 
In  his  sweep  of  vision  took 
; A country  place,  with  distant  hills 
i,And  secret  woods  and  a gurgling  brook 
IThat  a rough  old  horse-trough  fills — 
iPast  a tawny  field,  by  a weed-grown  path 
Lies  a pool  that  gleams  like  a window-pane. 
Hidden  by  alders  all  about, 

|And  there  I never  cast  lure  in  vain, 
jFor  it’s  home  sweet  home  to  Harvest  Trout! 

From  a Httle  hillside  I stood  looking 
down  at  the  pool.  There  below 
me  a dozen  or  more  fish  were  lined  up 
in  the  water,  noses  upstream  toward 
a miniature  waterfall  that  drew  it’s 
current  from  beneath  an  impenetrable 
ibrush-heap  of  cut  alders,  old  logs  and 
'stumps. 

' Were  they  trout?  I tried  to  con- 
vince myself  that  I saw  the  flash  of  a 
'red  belly,  and  an  instant’s  impression 
of  colored  spots  when  a lighter  side 
was  shown  beneath  a dark  back.  Or 
were  they  suckers?  I’d  been  fooled 
dike  that  before.  I was  as  close  as  I 
dare  approach;  another  step  and  they 
would  take  cover.  . . . 

Trout  are  peculiar  critters.  Some- 
times you  find  them,  sometimes  you 
don’t.  Again,  you’ll  get  them  in  the 
darnedest  places! 

I wasn’t  expecting  trout  at  Aunt 
Bea’s.  That  section  of  country  is  only 
an  unimportant  farming  community 
not  much  more  than  a dozen  miles 
from  the  Capital,  with  a church,  a few 
farms,  some  yellow  harvest  fields,  a 
creek  or  two  and  a fine  view  of  the 
hills  in  the  distance. 

That  was  what  I was  really  inter- 
ested in — those  hills.  How  I wished 
I were  up  there,  on  one  of  those  fine 
streams  or  lakes,  catching  trout!  Fate 
however,  had  decreed  that  I should 
visit  relatives,  and  there  I stood,  talk- 
ing to  Aunt  Bea  in  the  farmhouse,  but 
looking  outside  at  the  hay  and  grain 
fields  baking  in  the  warm  July  sun, 
and  thinking  of  trout. 

Maybe  Aunt  Bea  caught  that  “wish- 
Twere-elsewhere”  look  in  my  eye.  She 
knows  fishermen  and  the  symptoms  of 
trout  fever.  Perhaps  it  was  just 
chance.  Whatever  it  was,  the  talk 
somehow  or  other  got  around  to  fishing. 

“The  boys,”  Aunt  Bea  remarked 
quite  casually,  “caught  a fine  lot  of 
trout  up  the  road  the  other  day — 
thirty,  I think  they  said — ” 

My  ears  jack-rabbited  at  that. 
“Thirty  trout?”  I squawked.  “Up 
this  road?”  The  road  only  led  a short 
mile  across  the  fields  to  another  farm- 
house. 


“Why  yes,”  Aunt  Bea  confu'med 
sweetly.  “Thirty  trout:  in  Hogan’s 

creek — lots  of  them  there!” 

She  couldn’t  mean  that  little  bit  of 
drainage  that  passes  through  Hogan’s 
farm?  There  couldn’t  be  trout  in 
there — it  was  only  about  a foot  wide! 
My  disbelief  must  have  shown  all  over 
me.  Aunt  Bea  smiled  patiently. 

“There  certainly  are  trout,”  she  in- 
sisted. “Why  don’t  you  go  and  try  it? 
The  boys’ll  dig  you  some  worms; 
there’s  a rod  and  line  in  the  wood- 
shed.” 

My  appreciation  of  Aunt  Bea  moved 
up  several  hundred  per  cent.  She 
knew  that  I had  fishing  fever,  and  as 
a matter  of  kindness  was  giving  me 
an  excuse  to  go  off  and  reduce  my  tem- 
perature. Only,  I hoped  she  was  right 
about  those  trout — it  just  didn’t  seem 
possible. 

Well,  the  boys  dug  worms  and  I got 
the  rod — a short,  serviceable  one — all 
set  for  the  excursion.  We  started  out, 
the  two  boys  and  myself,  trailing  down 
the  road  to  the  creek,  as  contented  and 
carefree  as  could  be. 

I had  been  eyeing  the  can  of  worms 
young  George  was  carrying,  when  my 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  num- 
ber of  grasshoppers  about,  by  one  of 
them  smacking  into  my  face  on  one 
of  his  crazy  jumps.  Immediately  I got 
an  idea  . . . but  my  line  had  become 
entangled  in  a bush  and  we  stopped 
to  extricate  it.  George  was  blathering 
away  about  the  “holes”  he  knew  in 
the  creek,  of  which  I hadn’t  yet  seen 
one. 

“You  and  your  holes,  George.”  I 
complained,  as  I wrestled  with  my 
snarled  line.  “You  make  me  think  of 
that  old  rhyme. 

“ ‘A  little  stream  had  lost  its  way 
Amid  the  grass  and  fern  . . . 

A passing  stranger  scooped  a 
well—’  ” 

“Yeh,”  George  interrupted,  holding 
his  cupped  and  closed  hands  toward 
me  for  inspection.  “Ma  read  it  to  us 
th’  other  night.  I know  how  it  ends: 

“ ‘He  passed  again  and  lo,  the  well 
By  summers  never  dried. 

Had  cooled  a thousand  parched 
tongues 

And  saved  a life  beside — ’ 

“But  what  I want  to  know  it,  so 
what? — that’s  what  I want  to  know. 
Lookit,  I caught  a grasshopper  an’  he 
spit  in  my  hand!  Will  I squash  him, 
huh?” 

It  occurred  to  me  to  divert  the 
threatened  slaughter  by  directing  the 


“.  . . an  impenetrable  brushheap  of  cut  alders, 
old  logs  and  stumps.” 


kid’s  attention  to  the  singing  note 
made  by  a grasshopper  by  rubbing  his 
legs  together.  George  was  skeptical, 
Ernie  downright  disbelieving.  “Huh,” 
George  reflected,  “I  can  put  my  toe  in 
my  mouth  an’  my  foot  behind  my  head, 
but  ...” 

“Not  both  at  the  same  time!”  the 
matter  of  fact  Ernie  interrupted.  I 
began  to  wonder  whether  George  was 
going  to  return  to  his  mother  as  phys- 
ically intact  as  he  had  started  out.  I 
didn’t  like  his  attitude  nor  his  constant 
favorite  “So  what?”  Besides,  the 
dashed  line  wouldn’t  unsnarl  . . . 

Under  my  direction  Ernie  had  now 
a dozen  grasshoppers  in  the  worms 
can,  covered  by  his  imprisoning  hand. 
I got  the  line  cleared  at  last.  “I’m 
ready  now,”  I announced. 

“So  what?”  chirped  George. 

The  first  part  of  the  creek  we  came 
to  was  a tangled  mass  of  brush.  Down 
below  this  however  was  a sizable  but 
shallow  pool,  seemingly  the  only  water 
surface  of  any  size  in  the  whole  creek, 
the  bit  of  which  I spoke  at  the  be- 
ginning, where  the  fish  were. 

Trout  or  suckers?  Only  one  way  to 
find  out.  Disdaining  caution,  I ap- 
proached close  enough  to  pop  a neatly 
hooked  grasshopper  right  in  front  of 
the  largest  fish. 

He  fidgetted  about,  then  darted  into 
the  shelter  of  a rock  at  the  pool’s  edge: 
they  were  trout  all  right — only  trout 
could  move  with  that  speed. 

For  several  minues  I anxiously  tried 
to  coax  a bite  from  those  fish.  Nothing 
doing.  I tried  hiding  behind  some 
brush.  Still  nothing  doing.  They  were 

(Turn  to  Page  22) 
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Twelve  Rules  for  Fishing 


Dick  Foriney 

SINCE  the  beginning  of  time,  the 
weather  has  had  a great  influence 
on  the  activities  of  men.  The  planting 
of  crops,  more  than  any  other  human 
occupation,  has  throughout  recorded 
history  been  governed  by  conditions 
of  temperature,  moisture,  and  seasons. 

So  it  is  not  strange  that  fishing,  an 
activity  in  which  millions  of  human 
beings  participate,  should  also  have  an 
intimate  association  with  the  weather. 

Let  us  consider  about  a dozen  of 
the  “weather  rules”  which  govern  our 
fishing.  But  this  is  not  to  be  a scien- 
tific discussion  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  Rather,  we’ll  set  down  some 
weather-based  theories  on  fishing  that 
are  held  by  the  common  run  of  anglers. 
We  suspect  that  many  of  them  have 
been  handed  down  from  angler  to 
angler  without  any  particular  thought 
to  their  origin  or  factual  basis. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  one  of  them  is 
debatable. 

Here  they  are: 

1.  When  a stream  is  becoming  off- 
color and  rising,  the  fish  will  feed; 


when  the  water  is  falling  the  fish  are 
indifferent. 

2.  When  melting  snow  is  flowing 
into  a trout  stream — snow  water,  the 
anglers  call  it — the  fish  will  not  bite 
well. 

3.  'When  the  barometer  is  falling,  the 
fishing  will  be  poor. 

4.  Sticky  and  muggy  weather  means 
poor  fishing;  clear,  invigorating 
weather  means  good  fishing. 

5.  Bass  and  pickerel  bite  better  after 
the  first  few  frosts  of  the  autumn. 

6.  A sudden  gentle  rain  will  start 
the  fish  to  feeding. 

7.  Fishing  is  poor  when  the  moon  is 
full. 

8.  When  fog  is  forming  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  the  evening  the 
fish  will  not  bite. 

9.  When  the  whip-poor-wills  sing 
and  the  bats  come  out,  it  is  time  to 
get  down  to  serious  night  fi,shing. 

10.  An  east  wind  means  poor 
angling. 

11.  A severe  electrical  storm  fright- 
ens the  fish  and  sends  them  into  hiding. 

12.  Extremely  hot  weather  causes 
members  of  the  pike  family  to  lose 
their  teeth  and  have  sore  mouths,  and 
therefore  they  bite  reluctantly. 


When  the  bats  appear  and  whip-poor-wills  sing,  it’s  time  to  get  down  to  night  bass  fishing 
in  earnest. 


Fish  are  reluctant  to  bite  when  fog  is  arising 
from  the  water. 


Do  you  recognize  these?  Do  you  jJ 
realize  how  many  of  them  you  have  ac- 
cepted for  years  as  a part  of  your  ■ 
fishing  lore?  [ 

And  have  you  ever  sat  down  and  i; 
thought  out  why  you  accept  them  as 
rules  of  angling?  Let  us  study  out  the  'i 
facts  together.  ; j 

1.  When  a stream  is  becoming  off-  Sf 

color  and  rising,  the  fish  will  feed;  I 
when  the  water  is  falling  the  fish  are  ? 
indifferent.  - - 

This  point  needs  little  explanation.  - 
A rise  in  a stream  is  caused  by  a rain — : 
a heavy  rain.  It  washes  worms  and  ' 
other  food  into  the  water.  Fish  of  all  - 
species  feed  hungrily  under  such  con-  ; 
ditions.  By  the  time  the  water  begins  » 
to  fall  back  toward  its  normal  level 
and  is  clearing  off,  the  fish  are  gorged  : 
with  food.  Therefore,  they  are  harder  1 
to  interest  in  bait  or  lure. 

2.  When  melting  snow  is  flowing 
into  a trout  stream — snow  water,  the  1 
anglers  call  it — the  fish  will  not  bite 
well. 

Snow  water  actually  has  nothing  to  : 
do  with  the  truth  of  this  weather 
adage.  No  fish  can  distinguish  water  ' 
from  melting  snow  as  being  different 
from  other  water — except  in  one  re-  ; 
spect,  its  temperature.  And  tempera- 
ture is  the  key  to  this  theory. 

There  is  an  ideal  range  of  water  ■ 
temperature  for  trout.  It  is  in  the 
low  sixties.  It  is  a scientific  fact  that  , 
when  the  temperature  of  a stream  gets 
up  around  the  seventies,  trout  will  not  ; 
feed.  They  seem  to  be  lazy  and  de- 
pressed, without  appetite.  But  they 
also  are  sluggish  and  feed  only  spottily 
when  the  water  temperature  gets  down  ; 
into  the  forties  and  the  thirties. 

The  water  in  most  trout  streams  is  ; 
down  in  the  forties  and  thirties  at  the 
season  of  the  year  when  the  snow  in  ■ 
the  hills  is  melting  and  running  off  into  : 
the  mountain  brooks  and  creeks.  ; 

3.  When  the  barometer  is  falling,  the 

fishing  will  be  poor.  - 
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i A falling  barometer  indicates  a 
:hange  of  weather,  from  fair  to  stormy. 
Such  a condition  has  a depressing 
effect  on  human  beings — and  appar- 
ently also  on  fish.  A scientist  could 
give  a much  more  elaborate  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon.  But  that’s 
the  interpretation  of  that  theory  in 
j:;ommon  ordinary  language. 

I 4.  Sticky  and  muggy  weather  means 
poor  fishing;  clear,  invigorating 
jweather  means  good  fishing. 

Here  again  there  is  apparently  a dis- 
tinct similarity  between  the  reaction  of 
la  human  being  and  of  a fish. 

If  you  have  a chore  to  do  around 
borne,  you’ll  be  wise  to  do  it  some  day 
when  the  weather  is  fine  and  you  feel 
full  of  pep  and  energy.  The  job  will 
be  done  better  and  more  quickly. 
Tackle  the  task  on  a hot,  sticky  day 
and  you’ll  poke  along,  expending  just 
as  little  energy  as  possible  and  not  get- 
ting any  “kick”  out  of  the  job  at  all. 

Fish  have  the  same  reactions.  A fine 
day  inspires  them  to  great  activity.  A 
depressing  day  makes  them  indolent 
and  spiritless. 

5.  Bass  and  pickerel  bite  better  after 
the  first  few  frosts  of  the  autumn. 

That’s  because  the  frosts  have  ban- 
ished summer’s  heat  from  the  water. 
A.nd  this  lowering  of  the  water  tem- 
perature has  whetted  the  appetites  of 
the  fish.  They  know  by  instinct  that 
the  winter  period — when  natural  food 
will  be  hard  to  find — is  approaching, 
and  they  begin  feeding  to  put  fat  in 
their  bodies. 

6.  A sudden  gentle  rain  will  start 
the  fish  to  feeding. 

Here  is  one  that  might  be  subject  to 
debate.  Further,  its  origin  is  not  clear 
to  this  writer. 

But  every  man  who  fishes  has  been 
Dut  some  time  when  a gentle  shower 
oegan  and  when  somebody  in  the  party 
remarked: 

“Good.  That  ought  to  start  the  fish 
to  feeding.” 

The  basis  of  the  belief  probably  is 
that  the  rain  will  cool  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  cause  the  fish  to  feed. 

7.  Fishing  is  poor  when  the  moon  is 

hll. 

This  is  a belief  held  generally  by 
sportsmen  who  confine  their  fishing  to 
he  daylight  hours. 

Certainly  the  confirmed  night  fisher- 
nan  will  not  agree  with  it.  For  a 
warm,  quiet  summer  night,  with  the 
noon  shining  brightly  and  ca<^ting  deep 
shadows  along  the  shore  lines,  cer- 
tainly is  an  ideal  time  for  angling  with 
surface  plugs  and  bugs. 

The  daylight  fisherman  encounters 
srouble  probably  for  the  reason  that 
ish  DO  feed  during  moonlight  nights, 
when  insects  are  abroad  and  minnow 
ife  is  active,  and  therefore  their  forag- 
ng  tapers  off  when  daylight  comes. 
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Photo  Allentown  Call-Chronicle. 

Another  beauty  from  the  Little  Lehigh  caught  by  12  year  old  Leo  Strauss,  of  Helleriotvn.  The 
fish  is  a brown  trout  that  measured  21  inches  and  was  caught  by  Leo  on  opening  day. 


8.  When  fog  is  forming  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  evening,  the  fish 
will  not  bite. 

In  discussing  this  point,  we  can  im- 
mediately dismiss  one  supposition: 
That  fog  itself  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  feeding  of  fish.  Rather,  the  factors 
that  cause  the  fog  form  the  basis  of  this 
“rule”  of  fishing. 

Chilly  night  air,  caused  in  most  in- 
stances by  a rain  storm,  generates  fog 
when  it  strikes  the  warm  surface  of  the 
water.  The  storm  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a fall  of  the  barometer. 
Hence  Rule  No.  8 actually  ties  into 
Rule  No.  3,  which  is  that  when  the 
barometer  is  falling  the  fishing  will  be 
poor.  The  appearance  of  fog  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a physical  indication  of 
this  condition. 


9.  When  the  whip-poor-wills  sing 
and  the  bats  come  out,  it  is  time  to  get 
down  to  serious  night  fishing. 

I learned  this  rule  from  a bosom 
fishing  companion  who  now  is  doing 
his  angling  in  the  land  where  the  skies 
always  are  fair  and  the  fish — big  ones 
— always  bite. 

We  used  to  sit  along  a favorite  bass 
stream  at  dusk,  I itching  to  get  into 
action  but  he  calmly  puffing  his  pipe 
and  restraining  me  until  the  psycho- 
logical moment. 

His  reasoning  was  very  sininle  and 
understandable.  With  the  night  birds 
and  the  bats  also  appeared  those  large 
insects  which  are  .so  relished  by  night- 
cruising  bass. 

It  was  far  better  to  go  by  that  rule 
{Turn  to  Page  24) 
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Tioga  Co.  Sportsmen's  Clubs 

The  first  issue  of  the  Tioga  County  Sports- 
men’s News  has  been  distributed.  If  you  are 
a member  of  one  of  the  County  Sportsmens 
Clubs  and  do  not  receive  a copy,  get  in 
touch  with  the  Secretary  of  your  Club.  The 
initial  issue  will  have  a distribution  of  4,000 
copies. 


Lancaster  Co.  Jr.  Sportsmen's  Club 
Jack  Bartlett  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
Junior  Sportsmen’s  Club  at  their  last  monthly 
meeting  held  in  the  Lancaster  Armory.  He 
succeeds  Phillip  H.  Reardon.  The  club  is 
sponsored  by  the  Lancaster  County  Sports- 
men’s Association. 


N.  Lancaster  County  Fish  and  Game  Assn. 

Members  of  the  Northern  Lancaster  County 
Fish  and  Game  Association  are  backing  a 
resolution  to  be  sent  to  the  Lancaster  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  which  would 
prohibit  fishing  in  the  trout  stocked  streams 
from  the  time  of  stocking  imtil  the  opening 
of  the  season.  The  club  passed  a motion  at 
their  last  regular  monthly  meeting  to  the 
effect  that  the  resolution  shall  be  drawn  up 
expressing  the  wishes  of  the  club  and  be 
forwarded  to  the  Federation. 


Approximately  200  of  the  1,500  junior  members  of  the  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming 
County  assisted  in  stocking  trout  in  Loyalsock  Creek.  Boys  and  girls  of  the  high  schools  of  the 
county  have  enrolled  this  year  as  members  of  the  organization  which  is  sponsoring  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Sportsmen’s  Memorial  Grounds,  a 214-acre  recreational  center  along  the  Loyalsock. 


Farmers  Sportsmen's  Club 
The  Farmer  Sportsman  Club  of  Berwick 
is  planning  to  send  one  of  the  Local  High 
School  teachers  to  take  the  course  at  the 
Conservation  Laboratory  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  in  connection  with  their 
summer  session.  The  club  has  received 
several  thousand  trees  which  are  being  used 
in  a project  to  increase  the  number  of  trees 
along  the  streams.  They  are  working  on 
a project  to  set  aside  easily  accessible  areas 
along  streams  for  the  use  of  veterans  and 
other  persons  who  are  physically  handi- 
capped. The  cooperation  of  the  land  owners 
and  the  sportsmanship  of  the  anglers  are 
earnestly  sought  in  furthering  this  very 
worthy  project. 


Northumberland-Point  Township 
Sportsmen's  Association 

The  Northumberland-Point  Township 
Sportsmen’s  Association  at  a recent  meeting 
voted  to  affiliate  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmens  Clubs.  Harry  Minnich 
Jr.,  Former  Div.  Chairman  met  with  them 
and  explained  the  workings  of  the  Federation 
and  Division.  Since  that  time  they  have 
paid  their  dues  to  the  Division  and  are  now 
a club  in  good  standing. 


Farmer-Sportsmen’s  Relations 
Discussed  at  Annual  Dinner 


Enlightening  talks  by  several  experts  on 
the  problem  of  farmer-sportsman  relations 
were  heard  at  the  second  anniversary  din 
ner  of  the  Little  Pine  Creek  Fishing  and 
Hunting  Association.  Maj.  Fred  J.  Bowles 
president  of  the  association,  welcomed  the  TOO 
members  and  friends  attending  the  affair. 
Toastmaster  was  Norman  Richards. 

Speaking  for  the  farmers,  W.  W.  Hayes 
of  Jersey  Shore,  pointed  out  that  most  of  the 
trouble  between  the  two  groups  arose  from 
misunderstandings.  He  urged  hunters  and 
fishermen  to  ask  permission  before  entering 
a land-owner’s  property,  adding  that  if  they 
found  the  farmer  difficult  to  deal  with  it  was 
probably  because  the  bad  behavior  of  some 
previous  sportsman  had  made  him  so.  Cour 
tesy  to  the  farmer  and  small  attention  paid 
to  the  members  of  his  family  would  likely 
result  in  an  invitation  to  return  next  year 
Mr.  Hayes  concluded. 

The  fish  commission,  said  Lewis  Winner 
of  Lock  Haven,  speaking  for  that  body  also 
has  farmer-sportsman  problems.  He  cited 
instances  in  which  it  was  aided  in  solving; 
them  by  local  clubs  and  urged  the  Little  Pine 
Creek  Hunting  and  Fishing  Association  to 
take  action  in  specific  cases  whenever 
could. 

John  Bender,  president  of  the  Consolidated 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  also  spoke.  Among 
representatives  of  other  groups  introduced 
were  I.  S.  Brumgard,  of  Jersey  Shore,  vice 
president  of  the  Tiadaghton  District  Sports- 
men’s Association,  L.  Waldo  Herritt.  W 
Henry  Elder  and  Lee  B.  Lansberry.  Ac 
claimed  as  the  couple  who  had  come  the 
longest  distance  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
Wagner,  of  Hanover.  William  Suders  and 
M.  L.  Gottschall  were  in  charge  of  the  an- 
niversary dinner. 
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Dauphin-Valleys  Rod  & Gun  Club 
A recently  organized  club  of  Dauphin 
County.  Officers  for  the  present  year  are: 
Earl  Megonnell,  Pres.,  Robert  Minsker,  V. 
Pres.,  Jack  Buffington,  Sec.  and  Omar  Strohm, 
Treas.  The  trustees  are  John  Garman,  John 
Megonnell  and  Robert  Lyter.  The  following  - 
ai’e  directors:  Lewis  G.  Heck,  chairman, 

Jeff  Cauffman,  Sherm  Megonnell,  Park 
Buffington,  Clarence  Jones,  Grant  Garman, 
Isaac  Bogner,  Roy  Walker,  Ralph  Kennedy 
and  Frank  Patton. 


Bristol  Fish  & Game  Protective  Assn. 

The  club  is  one  of  the  leading  clubs  of 
Bucks  County,  it  was  organized  in  1914  and 
has  a membership  of  over  500,  they  are  also  \ 
a member  of  their  county  organization.  The  .. 
present  officers  are  Jos.  Elberson,  Pres.,  Sid-'  ^ 
ney  Popkin,  V.  Pres.,  John  Conca,  Treas.,  r, 
and  James  Chichester,  Secretary. 
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Pennsylvanian  Honored  by  IWLA 


Jody  James  DeVenney,  center,  receives  award  from  Past  President  Ted  Williamson,  left,  of  Oil 
City  after  his  selection  as  disabled  war  veteran  who  had  done  the  most  for  conservation  by  the  Izaalt 
Walton  Leagues  of  America.  Seth  L.  Myers,  who  was  instrumental  in  locating  DeVenney  after 
receiving  a call  from  the  national  association,  watches  the  presentation.  DeVenney  received  an 
expenses-paid  trip  to  the  national  convention  in  Chicago. 

The  Izaalt  Walton  League  of  America  at  its  national  convention  held  in  Chicago  April  7 
through  April  10,  1948  entertained  as  its  honored  guest,  Mr.  Jody  James  DeVenney  of  150  Pitt 
Street,  Sharon,  Pennsylvania. 

DeVenny,  a retired  navy  man  who  has  served  some  31  years  with  the  United  States  forces  in 
ail  parts  of  the  world,  was  wounded  nine  times.  A hospital  patient  for  many  years,  Mr.  DeVenney 
developed  a very  effective  interest  in  conservation.  His  many  newspaper  articles  on  this  most 
important  subject,  articles  written  "anonymous"  and  attracting  wide  and  varied  interest  all  over 
the  country,  was  in  part  responsible  tor  him  winning  the  award. 

For  outstanding  and  meritorious  service  in  the  field  of  conservation,  DeVenney  was  singled  out 
by  the  national  organization  for  this  signal  salute  and  honor. 


State-Centre  Game  Fish  & Forestry  Assn. 

Two  hundred  Philipsburg  and  vicinity 
sportsmen,  including  more  than  fifty  youths, 
attended  the  annual  banquet  sponsored  by 
the  State-Centre  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry 
Association.  Dr.  Frank  Gette,  Association 
president,  in  his  welcoming  remarks,  praised 
the  members  for  their  cooperation  in  ad- 
ministering the  group’s  various  fish,  game 
and  reforestation  projects  of  the  past  year. 
He  also  read  an  article  from  “Time  and 
Tide”  a London,  England  newspaper,  which 
jcommented  on  Philipsburg’s  recent  sesqui- 
I centennial  celebration  and  the  aerial  game 
feeding  project  carried  on  by  sportsmen’s 
groups  from  the  Black  Moshannon  airport. 


Lehigh  Co.  Fish  & Game  Protective  Assn, 
j Fishermen-members  of  the  Lehigh  County 
'Fish  and  Game  Protective  Assn,  turned  out 
imore  than  1,000  strong  for  the  27th  annual 
spring  booster  meeting  in  the  Allentown 
High  school  auditorium.  A program  cover- 
ing all  angles  of  the  crowd’s  favorite  subject 
— fishing — featured  the  appearance  of  Lee 
Wulff,  prominent  field  sports  writer  and 
photographer.  He  provided  illustrated  lec- 
tures on  “Dry  Fly  Fishing  in  the  Rockies” 
and  “Fishing  in  Newfoundland.”  Other 
speakers  included  Fish  Warden  Harvey  D. 
Neff  on  a report  of  stocking. 


Warren  Field  & Stream  Club 
I Some  450  district  sportsmen,  including  a 
I good  representation  of  women,  crowded  into 
the  court  room  of  the  Warren  county  court- 
house for  a meeting  of  the  Warren  Field  and 
Stream  club.  Highlight  of  the  evening  was 
a talk  illustrated  with  excellent  movies  in 
color,  on  fishing  in  Pennsylvania  by  Ran- 
dolph Thompson,  State  College.  F.  M.  Geer 
gave  a report  on  the  Trout  Rearing  Project 
on  Farnsworth  creek  near  Clarendon.  Fifty- 
one  boys  under  18  years  of  age  are  now  mem- 
bers of  the  club. 


East  End  Blue  Rock  Club 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  club  the  fish 
committee’s  report  enumerated  trout  stocked 
in  the  various  streams  of  the  county  and 
outlined  the  rules  for  members’  Annual  Big 
Fish  Contest.  Fine  fishing  tackle  awards 
will  be  made  for  each  of  the  longest  brook, 
brown  and  rainbow  trout  and  black  bass 
[ entered  within  five  days  after  being  caught, 
at  the  fall  Hunters’  Night  meeting.  Entry 
cards  are  available  at  Aurand’s  in  Lewistown, 
Hoyer’s  in  Yeagertown  and  Barnett’s  in  Mil- 
roy.  Harold  Corbin,  local  fish  warden,  also 
of  Huntingdon,  spoke  briefly  on  the  sports- 
manship of  fishermen,  and  asked  that  they 
give  due  respect  to  their  hosts,  the  land- 
owners.  C.  C.  Barnett,  membership  chairman 
reported  over  800  members  paid  up  for  1948. 


Port  Matilda  Sportsmen's  Assn. 

New  committees  to  serve  the  coming  term 
were  appointed  by  President  H.  H.  Gensimore 
when  the  Port  Matilda  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion held  its  regular  meeting.  President 
Gensimore  appointed  the  following:  Fish 

committee — G.  C.  Seeger,  Roy  Ghaner,  W. 
A.  Ross,  F.  R.  Wallace  and  George  Rhule. 
Club  membership  at  the  present  time  is 
175. 


Littlestown  Fish  & Gama  Assn. 

The  Littlestown  Fish  and  Game  Association 
held  its  annual  banquet.  A roast  turkey 
dinner  was  served  by  Karl  Banker!  of  Ban- 
kert’s  Restaurant.  The  president.  Dr.  Joseph 
R.  Riden,  served  as  toastmaster.  After  the 
dinner,  there  was  a short  business  meeting  in 
charge  of  the  president.  G.  Richard  Knipple 
presented  the  secretary’s  report  which  re- 
vealed that  135  sportsmen  were  present  for 
the  occasion.  Charles  W.  Weikert,  presented 
a report  on  the  trout  released  in  Adams 
county  this  spring.  The  fish  were  placed  in 
the  Conewago  and  Little  and  Big  Marsh 
creeks.  The  Adams  County  Sportsmen’s 
Club  assisted  in  the  distribution  of  the  fish. 
Charles  Lockwood,  of  the  Carlisle  Fish  and 
Game  Association,  was  a guest  and  gave  a 
report  on  the  fish  released  in  Cumberland 
county. 


Veterans'  Fishing  Program 

In  early  April  1,000  rainbow  trout  were 
again  stocked  for  the  exclusive  use  of  dis- 
abled veterans  at  Valley  Forge  Hospital. 
Gotwal’s  Pond,  Kimberton,  is  the  site  of  this 
State-stocked  project  that  is  for  disabled 
veterans  only. 


West  Chester  Fish  & Game  Association 

The  West  Chester  Fish  and  Game  Associa- 
tion, at  its  last  meeting  strongly  recommended 
the  closing  of  streams  stocked  with  trout  for 
at  least  one  month  previous  to  the  opening 
date.  The  president,  Charles  J.  Lockner, 
gave  a history  of  the  club  from  it  begin- 
ning in  1937  with  about  26  members,  to  its 
membership  of  1299  for  1947-48.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Harry  M.  Geisler  reported  on  the  con- 
servation work  planned  by  the  club,  in  which 
he  said  the  club  was  appropriating  $100 
for  stream  improvement.  He  said  that  al- 
though work  has  not  actually  commenced,  the 
club  was  definitely  headed  in  the  right  di- 
rection. The  meeting  was  concluded  with 
the  showing  of  sound  motion  pictures  of 
bass,  trout  and  salmon  fishing. 


Westfield  Sucker  Club 

A group  of  sucker  fishermen  in  Westfield 
have  formed  the  Westfield  Sucker  Club, 
membership  at  present  is  83.  A substantial 
cash  prize  will  go  to  the  member  having 
caught  the  largest  sucker  this  spring.  Bill 
Zurfluh  was  reported  to  have  caught  one  of 
18  inches  but  Harry  Mclnroy  topped  thi^ 
with  a 19 >2  inch  sucker. 
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^f^URE,  YOU  catch  a lot  of  trout, 
^ but  you  work  harder  at  it  than 
anybody  I know  too,”  exclaimed 
Matt,  my  old  fishing  partner.  “You 
fish  too  fast.  By  that  I mean  you  cover 
too  much  territory  in  a limited  time.” 
“Yeah,  but  I catch  fish.”  I coun- 
tered. 

“I  just  admitted  that  you  do,”  he 
answered.  “But  what  I’m  trying  to 
tell  you  is,  you  could  catch  just  as 
many  and  bigger  fish  by  fishing  slower 
and  taking  it  easy.” 

This  was  always  a favorite  topic  of 
discussion  between  us  and  I don’t 
know  as  we  ever  settled  it. 

As  Matt  had  pointed  out,  for  years 
I was  something  of  a hell-for-leather 
trout  fisherman.  Even  when  knowing 
I was  in  a spot  that  should  yield  one 
or  two  good  fish  I couldn’t  restrain 
the  impulse  to  have  a look  at  the  pool 
around  the  bend.  Possibly  if  fate  had 
not  intervened,  I should  be  fishing  in 
essentially  the  same  manner  today. 
But  fate  did  intervene — ^^and  how! 

There  I was,  propped  up  in  a hos- 
pital bed,  reading  a fishing  magazine 
when  Colonel  Baxter  and  Major  Seal’s 
walked  into  my  room. 

“Look  at  that,  will  you  Major!”  the 
Colonel  exclaimed.  “If  that  isn’t  the 


The  three  trout  the  author  caught  from  the 
same  pool. 


height  of  optimism,  I never  saw  it. 
This  guy  has  been  fiat  on  his  back  for 
ten  months  and  there  he  lies  in  bed 
reading  about  fishing.” 

It  was  true,  I had  been  flat  on  my 
back  for  ten  months  and  I was  reading 
the  Pennsylvania  Angler  but  as  for 
being  optimistic — I wasn’t. 

A series  of  heart  attacks  had  kept 
me  bottled  up  in  the  hospital  for 
twelve  months  and  it  began  to  look 
as  though  the  only  way  out  for  me  was 
feet  first.  But  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  unselfish  and  unwavering  minis- 
trations of  the  Army  doctors  and 
nurses,  one  year  and  fifteen  days  after 
my  initial  attack,  I was  discharged 
from  the  hospital. 

Upon  dismissal  the  doctors  advised 
against  any  kind  of  exertion  and  rec- 
ommended that  I place  myself  in  the 
hands  of  a competent  heart  specialist, 
which  I did. 

“Take  it  easy,  but  keep  occupied,” 
the  specialist  advised. 

Clear  and  simple  instructions,  you 
say.  But  for  a person  whose  previous 
idea  of  relaxation  was  the  climbing  of 
mountains  after  grouse,  or  the  wading 
of  mountain  trout  streams  in  quest  of 
trout,  the  instructions  appeared  neither 
clear  nor  simple. 

Well,  like  it  or  not,  take  it  easy  I did. 
To  keep  from  becoming  a psychopathic 
case,  I got  out  the  fly  vise  and  began 
tying  trout  flies.  After  months  of  fly- 
tying  I began  to  get  ideas.  On  my  next 
visit  to  the  docor  I aired  some  of  my 
ideas. 

“Say  Doc,  how  about  me  doing  a 
little  trout  fishing?”  I asked.  The  Doc’s 
answer  almost  floored  me. 

“Go  ahead.  I think  it  will  be  good 
for  you.  But  take  it  easy,”  he  an- 
swered. 

There  it  was  again.  Take  it  easy! 
Take  it  easy!  Evidently  the  Doc  was 
not  a fisherman — leastwise  not  a trout 
fisherman.  Dismayed?  Heck  no!  When 
you  have  been  battling  for  two  years 
for  another  chance  to  walk  in  the  sun, 
you  don’t  let  a little  thing  like  an  ad- 
monition from  a doctor  dampen  your 
enthusiasm.  I felt  as  exuberant  as  a 
kid  with  his  first  air-rifle.  The  sun  was 
emitting  many  more  lumens  of  light 
when  I left  the  doctor’s  office  than 
when  I had  entered  it. 

My  wife  was  genuinely  concerned. 
She  distrusted  the  increased  pulse  ac- 
tion that  she  knew  would  result  from 
this  good  news.  Even  though  I pooh- 
poohed  her  suggestion  to  sit  down  and 
relax,  I could  feel  the  old  “pump” 


Photo  Allentown  Call-Chronicle.  Ijiig 


George  Solanic,  of  Allentown,  with  a beauti-  HI 
fully  proportioned  brown  trout  from  the  Little  , 
Lehigh  River.  The  trout  was  taken  opening 
day  and  measured  ZlYz  inches  long. 


throbbing  against  my  ribs.  I insisted 
she  get  my  paraphernalia  together, 
However,  before  she  made  any  move  , 
to  get  my  tackle  she  exacted  a promise 
that  I would  sit  down  for  a half-hour. 
Also,  that  I would  fish  in  but  one  pool; 
that  easily  accessible  from  the  high- 
way. 

Within  two  hours  we  were  at  a fa- 
vorite pool,  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
highway.  Because  of  its  accessibility 
this  pool  takes  a terrific  lashing  every 
year  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
After  the  first  month  it  is  generally 
assumed  to  be  “fished  out”  and  it  re- 
ceives scant  attention.  Since  the  sea- 
son was  well  advanced  I had  the  pool 
to  myself. 

As  was  expected,  forty  or  fifty  casts 
failed  to  produce  any  action.  I became 
somewhat  tired  and  thought  I’d  better 
retire  to  the  bank  for  a breather. 
Thirty  minutes  later,  I decided  to  have 
another  try  at  the  pool.  This  time  my 
selection  was  two  nymphs,  one  tied  as 
a dropper;  the  other  to  the  tippet. 

I don’t  know  on  just  what  cast  it 
happened  but  I had  been  casting  up- 
stream and  noticed  a momentary 
pausing  of  the  dropper  fly  on  its  prog- 
ress downstream  and  I struck.  His 
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deep  boring  tactics  convinced  me  it 
vas  a brown  trout.  Several  minutes 
ater  I caught  a glimpse  of  him  and 
lamn  near  had  another  heart  attack. 
3e  looked  as  large  as  a shark  swim- 
ning  around  in  the  pool.  I was  certain 
lis  size  was  a trick  of  my  imagination 
iue  to  my  enforced  disassociation  with 
shing  tbe  past  several  years.  After 
A^hat  seemed  an  interminable  length 
)f  time  I finally  scooped  the  net  under 
aim;  staggered  to  the  bank  and  de- 
posited him  in  my  wife’s  lap.  Im- 
pressed as  she  was  by  the  size  of  the 
trout,  her  first  question  was,  “Are  you 
I alright?” 

I “Yeah,  I’m  alright,”  I muttered. 
‘Unless  I have  gone  nuts.  Is  that  trout 
really  as  big  as  he  looks  to  me?” 

“He’s  pretty  big,”  she  answered. 
‘He  looks  bigger  than  any  you  ever 
aught.” 

“Hell,  he  looks  bigger  than  any  I 
ijaver  saw,  let  alone  caught.” 

After  tapping  him  on  the  head  to 
:juiet  his  quiverings,  I applied  the  tape 
to  his  length. 

“Jumpin’  Jacob!  He’s  twenty-six 
finches  long,”  I exclaimed. 

Here  indeed  was  the  largest  trout  I 
had  ever  caught,  and  in  a supposedly 
‘fished  out”  pool.  Since  fish  like  that 
'happen  so  rarely  I was  perfectly  will- 
iing  to  stretch  out  on  the  grass  and  take 
; another  breather — and  admire  the 
'trout. 


I 


After  a thirty  minute  rest,  I decided 
to  make  a few  more  casts  before  call- 
ing it  a day.  Fifteen  or  twenty  casts 
later  the  almost  imperceptible  pausing 
of  the  dropper  fly  again  caused  me  to 
strike  and  I was  fast  to  another  good 
fish.  After  two  determined  surges 
toward  the  bottom,  he  took  to  the  air. 
For  sheer  beauty,  I never  expect  to  see 
the  equal  of  those  leaps.  The  sun  glis- 
tening on  the  pinkish  fins  and  the 
inch-wide,  purple,  lateral  stripe  will 
remain  with  me  always.  Gradually  his 
aerial  acrobatics  began  to  take  their 
toll  and  I slipped  the  net  under  him. 
Stumbling  to  the  bank  I just  couldn’t 
believe  my  eyes.  Here  in  my  net 
reposed  the  largest  rainbow  trout  I 
had  ever  caught.  The  tape  revealed 
him  to  be  twenty-one  and  one-half 
inches. 

Thirty  minutes  later  I decided  to  try 
a few  more  casts.  In  my  decrepit  heart 
I knew  that  further  casting  would  be 
anti-climax  but  you  can  store  up  a lot 
of  enthusiasm  by  several  years  of  en- 
forced inactivity. 

Twenty,  maybe  twenty-five,  casts 
; later  I decided  to  quit.  My  line  had 
j begun  to  swing  past  me  and  straighten 
'out  when  I started  to  reel  in.  I had 
'retrieved  about  ten  yards  of  line  when 
— Wham!  The  reel  handle  was 
I snatched  from  my  fingers  and  line 
[went  screeching  from  the  reel.  Little 


BIRDS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Catbird 

By  ROBERT  LEO  SMITH 


There  are  scores  of  birds  along  a 
streamside  in  June  but  few  are 
more  familiar  to  the  angler  than  the 
catbird.  From  the  time  that  trout  fish- 
ing really  begins  to  be  good  till  the 
first  frosts  sharpen  the  air  the  catbird 
frequents  the  low  damp  thickets. 

Because  of  his  quick,  feline  move- 
ments in  the  undergrowth  and  his 
habit  of  singing  chiefly  from  the  center 
of  some  thick  tangle,  the  catbird  is 
more  often  heard  than  seen.  But  his 
song  is  known  to  every  angler.  Com- 
pared to  his  cousins  the  thrasher  and 
the  mockingbird,  the  catbird  is  not  the 
best  of  singers.  He  introduces  too 
many  harsh  notes  that  mar  his  other- 
wise glorious  song;  he  fails  to  repeat 
his  phrases  like  the  thrasher;  and  so 
much  of  the  time  he  sings  low  as  if 
only  to  himself.  But  still  what  would 
a May  or  June  morning  on  a stream- 
side  be  without  a catbird  singing? 

The  catbird  derives  his  name,  I sup- 
pose, from  his  mewing  scold  notes  and 
his  habit  of  singing  at  night  like  a 
cat.  In  temperament  he  is  lively  and 
restless.  He  seems  to  be  constantly  on 
the  move,  jerking  his  lithe  grey  body 
and  tossing  upward  and  spreading  his 
tail,  crouching  like  a cat  ready  to 
spring  or  perching  tall  and  erect  in 
some  thorny  bush.  One  moment  he 
may  puff  out  his  feathers  till  he  looks 
like  a grey  ball,  then  he  may  hold  his 
plumage  closely  to  his  body.  He  is 
always  full  of  droll  tricks,  the  Puck  of 
the  thickets. 

In  May  the  catbird  builds  its  nest 
deep  in  some  thorny  or  thick  tangled 


bush  and  3 or  4 feet  from  the  ground. 
The  nest  is  made  of  sticks  and  weed 
stems  and  lined  with  rootlets  and 
leaves.  Here  the  female  lays  3 to  5 
rich-greenish  blue  eggs.  Both  parents 
are  very  solicitous  about  the  nest.  In- 
truders approaching  the  nesting  area 
are  greeted  with  much  distress  and 
protesting  mewing  notes. 

During  the  early  fall  the  catbirds 
become  very  conspicuous  as  scores  of 
migrants  swarm  in  the  underbrush. 
By  mid  October  the  last  of  them  have 
departed,  leaving  the  swales  to  the 
j uncos  and  other  winter  birds.  But  in 
late  April,  when  trout  are  rising  to 
the  fly,  the  catbirds  will  return  to  sing 
and  scold  in  the  streamside  thickets. 


globules  of  spray  were  sent  scattering 
from  the  line  where  it  cut  the  surface. 
So  far  this  fish  hadn’t  shown  himself, 
but  he  was  putting  up  a more  deter- 
mined battle  than  either  of  the  other 
two.  What  seemed  like  many  minutes 
later  I scooped  the  net  under  him. 

At  this  point  I decided  I had  enough 
for  my  initial  rehabilitation  at  trout 
fishing — after  all,  how  much  can  a 
broken  down  heart  stand. 

Which  brings  us  back — or  should — 
to  my  initial  statement:  You  fish  too 
fast.  Do  you  still  doubt  it? 

Those  three  trout  were  cast  over 
quite  a few  times  and  still  they  re- 
mained in  that  pool.  They  were  caught. 


not  by  the  application  of  any  superior 
technique,  but  because  my  infirmity 
made  it  necessary  to  remain  in  one 
spot  and  not  wander  either  upstream 
or  down  after  a half-dozen  or  dozen 
casts. 

Since  it  is  universally  conceded  that 
one  swallow  doesn’t  make  a summer, 
nor  one  success  establish  a criterion,  I 
might  add  that  three  subsequent  trips 
to  the  same  pool  netted  me  fiv'e  addi- 
tional trout  between  ten  and  sixteen 
inches.  Several  trips  to  equally  acces- 
sible pools  produced  results  nearly  as 
startling. 

I tell  you  this — it  is  advfice  I paid 
plenty  for — Take  It  Easy. 


JUNE— 1948 
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'The  Ugly  Hellbenders” 


By 

Donald  S.  Shiner 

STILL  fishing  with  live  bait  for  bass 
sometimes  produces  some  rare 
catches,  especially  in  the  Western  part 
of  Pennsylvania. 

One  evening  in  early  August,  Bill 
set  out  on  his  usual  short  fishing  jaunt. 
Armed  with  2 rods,  his  intentions  were 
to  catch  a few  bronzebacks. 

Reaching  the  stream,  he  baited  one 
rod  with  2 minnows  and  the  other  with 
a “night  crawler”  worm.  Casting  both 
out  in  mid  stream,  he  sat  about  en- 
joying the  evening’s  sunset  and  waited 
for  a nice  bass  to  cruise  toward  his 
baits.  One  did,  so  he  thought,  soon 
after  he  had  made  himself  comfortable. 

His  one  rod  bounced  up  and  down 
■on  its  support  as  something  struck  at 
his  bait.  Grabbing  the  rod,  he  took 
in  the  slack  line  and  set  the  hook  into 
what  appeared  to  be  a heavy  opponent. 
The  opponent  bored  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stream  and  tugged  furiously  to 
dislodge  the  stinging  steel  in  its  jaw. 
A smile  came  across  Bill’s  face  as  he 
visualized  a record-size  bass. 

This  mysterious  battler  had  a never 
ending  supply  of  energy,  as  up  stream 
it  surged,  shaking  Bill’s  line  and  rod 
savagely. 

A few  minutes  passed  and  slowly 
the  battler  was  giving  in.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  this.  Bill  quickly  drew  in 
his  catch.  A black  slimy  form  came  to 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Bill  was  truly 


Bill  displays  the  hellbender  he  caught  while 
fishing  for  bass  in  the  Allegheny  River. 


amazed,  since  in  his  mind,  he  didn’t 
have  the  slightest  suspicion  that  it 
wasn’t  a bass. 

“An  eel,”  he  said  feeling  down- 
hearted. But  pulling  it  ashore  he 
viewed  the  eel  in  utter  surprise  as  the 
eel  had  four  legs! 

“Darnest  thing  I ever  saw,”  Bill  said. 
“Looks  like  an  overgrown  lizard  or 
salamander.  As  vile  a creature  as  I 
ever  thought  existed!” 

Bill  was  wrong  in  assuming  it  was  a 
lizard,  as  it  was  an  overgrown  sala- 
mander, or  water  dog.  This  lizard-like 
creature  is  a distinct  species  found  not 
too  rarely  in  the  Allegheny  regions, 
and  named  “Hellbender.” 

These  hellbenders  sometimes  grow 
to  a length  of  two  feet  and  weigh 
several  pounds. 

While  he  is  by  nature  on  the  scav- 
enger side,  he  does  manage  to  capture 
many  minnows  as  dessert  to  his  diet, 
and  makes  little  discretion  as  to  what 
species  they  are. 

He  appears  lifeless  but  is  surpris- 
ingly crafty,  can  swim  with  amazing 
speed  and  maneuver  his  body  very 
cleverly. 

Resembling  his  cousin,  the  mud 
puppy  which  attains  a length  of  one 
foot,  his  appearance  is  most  frighten- 
ing. His  body  is  covered  with  dark 
greenish  brown  skin  and  a thick  coat- 
ing of  slime.  His  body  is  wide  and  ex- 
tremely flat  and  has  a mouth  the  full 
width  of  his  head. 

An  ancient  myth,  that  hellbenders 
could  quench  fire,  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  their  possessing  cer- 
tain glands  which  makes  their  skin 
always  moist  and  cold. 

The  common  water  dogs,  so  often 
jnistaken  for  hellbenders,  are  sala- 
manders which  inhabit  all  the  Eastern 
ponds  and  lakes.  These  newts  hatch 
as  tadpoles  and  live  in  the  ponds  or 
lakes  their  first  summer.  With  the 
coming  of  autumn,  they  turn  orange 
and  come  on  land  to  live.  It  later 
returns  to  spend  the  rest  of  its  life 
back  in  the  pond  and  becomes  olive 
green  with  red  spots.  They  seldom 
grow  larger  than  a length  of  four 
inches.  Newts  are  a very  valuable  aid 
in  our  warfare  on  mosquitoes.  They 
devour  as  many  as  a hundred  or  more 
mosquito  larva  in  a single  day. 

Contrary  to  this,  the  hellbender 
spends  its  life  in  water  and  seldom 
migrates  from  one  stream  to  another. 
They  do  not,  as  commonly  believed, 
attack  humans  or  possess  any  poison 
as  do  the  deadly  water  moccasin  and 
other  snakes.  Other  than  his  ugly  and 
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A close-up  study  of  the  creature,  the  Hell-  ij  i][ 
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frightening  appearance  he  is  harm- 
less. While  he  is  commonly  found  in 
some  streams,  he  does  not  inhabit  all 
the  streams  of  Pennsylvania. 

Any  angler  who  is  fortunate  or  un- 
fortunate enough  to  sink  his  hook  into 
this  creature  may  be  in  for  a surprise 
as  he  shows  great  strength  in  his  fight 
to  free  himself,  when  landed,  dispatch 
him  with  a rock  or  club  and  go  back 
to  trying  for  that  big  bass  the  hell- 
bender was  thought  to  be. 
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Waynesboro  Jr.  Club  Receives 
Nation-Wide  Publicity 

The  Big  Splash  fishing  club,  which  has 
gained  fame  far  and  wide,  held  its  first 
outdoor  exercises  recently  along  the  stream 
at  Cold  Springs  Park. 

Each  of  the  eleven  boys,  ranging  in  age 
from  five  to  fourteen  years  returned  with  at 
least  one  fish.  A total  of  twenty  trout  were 
brought  home  by  the  small  fry. 

The  first  fish  was  caught  by  five -year -old 
Gordon  Foust  and  the  largest  trout,  a four-  . 
teen  incher,  was  pulled  to  the  bank  by  . 
Harold  Winger,  fourteen. 

The  boys  met  at  the  home  of  Paul  R. 
Foust,  and  were  accompanied  on  their  first 
expedition  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ross  D.  Murphy, 
the  founder  of  the  club,  Paul  R.  Foust  and 
Snively  Myers. 

Boys  participating  in  the  activities  were 
Gerkd  Snyder,  John  Fisher,  Donald  Beaver, 
Jimmy  Oliver,  Bobby  Cooper,  Owen  Henry, 
Harold  Winger,  Sammy  Myers,  Gordon  Foust,  i 
Dick  Ervin  and  Tommy  Pensinger. 

The  widespread  interest  in  the  club  was 
begun  when  the  Associated  Press  picked 
up  a local  story  and  spread  the  activities : 
of  the  group  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  Rev.  Murphy  has  received  mail  from 
as  far  as  the  state  of  Florida,  expressing 
interest  in  the  club  and  asking  for  further 
information. 
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Florida 

By 

Bill  & Charles  Dodson 

This  is  a report  of  three  weeks  fishing 
for  largemouth  black  bass  throughout  south- 
central  Florida — chiefly  in  the  Everglades 
and  the  swamp  country  of  southern  Florida. 
The  bass  fishing  in  this  section  of  Florida 
can  briefly  be  described  as  probably  second 
to  none. 

The  trip:  By  automobile  the  best  route  is 
U.  S.  301  which  is  shorter  by  50  miles  than 
U.  S.  1 and  it  also  carries  far  less  traffic. 
U.  S.  301  is  reached  from  Harrisburg  by  driv- 
ing to  Baltimore.  From  Baltimore  two  days 
of  driving  will  put  the  traveler  in  Tampa 
or  even  farther  south.  This  route  is  known 
as  the  Tobacco  Trail  and  it  runs  from  Balti- 
jmore,  Md.,  to  Tampa,  Fla.  Complete  infor- 
mation on  this  route  can  be  obtained  by 
I writing  to  the  Tobacco  Trail  Association, 
'Mr.  J.  G.  Thomas,  Sec’y-,  Box  979,  Wilson, 
N.  C.  This  road  is  excellent  driving  ex- 
cept for  a section  in  northern  Georgia  which 
is  rough  and  in  need  of  repair.  The  route 
is  well  marked  and  can  be  easily  followed 
through  the  small  towns.  Tourist  cabins  are 
available  the  length  of  the  route  at  an 
average  cost  of  $2.50  per  person.  It  also 
might  be  noted  as  a point  of  safety  that  in 
driving  through  some  sections  of  Georgia 
and  generally  throughout  Florida,  the  driver 
should  be  additionally  alert  for  livestock 
grazing  along  the  highways  and  also  for 
poorly  marked  railroad  crossings.  Sections 
of  these  two  states  employ  the  “open-range” 
system  for  the  grazing  of  livestock.  In  such 
I counties  the  owner  of  the  stock  need  only 
register  his  brand  at  the  local  courthouse, 
pay  a fee  and  then  turn  his  branded  animals 
loose  to  wander  at  will.  As  for  the  railroad 
crossings,  very  few  have  electrical  warning 
lights  and  many  of  them  are  obscured  by 
' buildings  built  close  to  the  tracks.  We  came 
across  one  bad  wreck  at  one  of  these  poorly 
guarded  crossings.  Needless  to  say,  the  re- 
sult was  a sudden  and  sad  ending  to  an 
otherwise  well  planned  vacation.  These  two 
points  on  Southern  driving  are  well  worth 
bearing  in  mind  and  will  go  a long  way 
towards  insuring  a safe  and  enjoyable  trip. 

The  lakes:  Lake  Trafford,  located  ap- 

proximately 40  miles  southeast  of  Fort 
Meyers  afford  fair  bass  fishing  with  top 
notch  accommodations.  Fort  Meyers  is 
about  100  miles  below  Tampa  and  is 
on  the  Gulf  Coast  side  of  Florida.  Pepper’s 
Camp  is  located  on  this  lake  about  5 miles 
west  of  Imockalee.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  Lake  Trafford  is  somewhat 
hazardous  because  of  several  acres  of  float- 
ing wild  hyacinth.  Wind  changes  pack  this 
floating  mass  against  the  dock  of  the  camp 
and  nothing  short  of  the  Queen  Mary  could 
make  its  way  through  to  a mooring.  It  took 
us  a little  over  one  hour  to  get  through 
50  ft.  of  floating  hyacinth  to  the  dock.  That 
' stuff  is  plenty  tough  going.  For  a boat  to 
be  trapped  at  night  out  on  the  lake  is  a 
I dangerous  situation  since  the  “shore”  of  most 
of  the  lakes  in  the  swamp  country  is 
usually  three  feet  of  water  and  thick  reeds 
and  sawgrass.  A “hammock”  or  Indian 
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mound  is  often  the  only  ground  above  water 
for  many  miles. 

Lake  Okeechobee  in  south  central  Florida 
offers  unbeatable  largemouth  fishing.  Good 
accommodations  are  available  at  Fears  Hotel 
in  Belle  Glade  at  $2.00  per  person.  Slim’s 
Fishing  Camp  at  nearby  Chosen  has  complete 
facilities  for  the  fisherman.  This  is  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  lake  and  it  is  certainly 
top  largemouth  fishing.  This  was  the  only 
section  of  Lake  Okeechobee  that  we  fished 
but  from  all  local  reports  the  fishing  would 
be  just  as  fine  on  the  north  or  west  side.s 
of  the  lake.  The  lake  has  an  area  of  2400 
square  miles  with  an  average  depth  of  only 
6 feet.  Acres  of  water  lilies  and  reeds  make 
it  excellent  largemouth  water  and  a perfect 
natural  hatchery.  Although  we  did  not  fish 
in  the  Kissimee  River  nor  in  Lake  Kissimee 
(Kiss-im-ee) , the  fishing  in  this  section 
(north  of  Lake  Okeechobee)  is  undoubtedly 
first  rate. 

Lake  Poinsett  is  situated  8 miles  inland 
from  Cocoa,  Fla.  which  is  located  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  midway  between  Daytona 
Beach  and  West  Palm  Beach.  Perry  For- 
rest’s camp  is  on  Lake  Poinsett  with  moderate 
rates  for  cabins  and  boats.  From  this  camp 
the  St.  Johns  River  can  be  fished  upstream 
to  Lake  Winder.  Going  through  Lake  Winder 
and  up  the  St.  Johns  for  a mile  or  so  the 
fishing  is  very  good.  Navigation  through  these 
lakes  and  up  the  river  is  somewhat  tricky. 
It  is  worth  the  price  of  a guide  on  any  of 
these  lakes — at  least  until  one  becomes 
familiar  with  the  “way  back.”  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  St.  Johns  is  one  of  the  few 
rivers  in  the  United  States  which  flows 
North.  Lake  Washington,  Sawgrass  Lake 
and  Lake  Helen  Blazes  are  in  this  chain 
of  lakes  and  these  are  just  west  of.  Mel- 
bourne, Fla.  on  the  east  coast.  Accommoda- 
tions for  fishing  these  lakes  are  available 
where  East- West  route  192  crosses  the  St. 
Johns  River.  Six  weeks  ago  a catch  of 
nine  largemouth  were  made  in  this  section 
and  the  total  weight  of  these  nine  bass  was 
104  lbs. 

Throughout  the  lakes  discussed  above  4 
and  5 lb.  bass  are  easy  catches  and  there 
is  a very  likely  possibility  of  boating  a ten 
pounder.  The  record  fish  from  this  section 
weighed  18  lbs.  and  it  was  caught  in  1947. 

The  lures:  From  our  experience  the  best 
lures  for  bass  in  southern  Florida  and  in  the 
lakes  discussed  are  the  No.  2 Silver  Minnow 
(weedless  and  with  a split  pork  rind)  and 
the  new  weedless  top-water  lure,  the  Sputter- 
fuss.  For  the  best  results  casting  should  be 
done  straight  into  the  reeds  and  water  lilies 
with  a slow  retrieve.  Plugs  that  are  not 
weedless  are  difficult  to  work  properly  and 
catch  more  weeds  than  bass.  The  Hawaiian 
Wriggler  is  also  a very  good  producer.  Com- 
ments are  sometimes  heard  on  the  fighting 
qualities  of  southern  largemouth  bass.  But 
from  our  experience  these  fish  fight  every 
bit  as  hard  as  the  bass  ;aught  farther  north. 
Ask  Charles  who  had  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger severly  lacerated  when  a good  sized 
fish  reversed  his  reel  handle. 

Licenses:  The  cost  of  a ten-day,  non- 

resident fishing  license  is  $2.25.  These  li- 


censes can  Ije  obUiined  at  any  court  house 
and  at  many  of  the  local  stores.  Eight  large- 
mouth bass  is  the  daily  limit  with  a minimum 
length  of  12  inches. 

Seasons:  During  the  year  1948  largemouth 
bass  fishing  is  permitted  uninterrupted  and 
there  is  no  closed  season.  If  desired,  up  to  th.- 
minute  fresh  water  fishing  information  can 
be  obtained  by  a brief  letter  addressed  to 
the  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commis- 
sion at  Tallahassee.  Fla.  The  bass  fishing 
is  probably  at  its  peak  in  May  with  March 
probably  the  poorest  month — not  because 
the  bass  are  not  striking  but  because  of  the 
March  winds  which  in  the  flat  Florida 
country  can  really  churn  a lake  into  dan- 
gerous whitecaps  that  make  it  impossible  to 
operate  a motor  boat  with  any  degree  of 
safety. 

A few  of  the  essential  items  for  a trip 
into  the  southern  Fla.  bass  lakes  would  in- 
clude: a canteen  for  fresh  drinking  water, 
a good  snake  bite  kit.  a small  rifle  or  side- 
arm,  and  an  outboard  motor  which  would 
save  the  added  cost  of  renting  a motor. 

For  the  finest  in  largemouth  bass  fishing 
and  a good  “suntan,”  a ten-day  or  two 
weeks  trip  to  south  Florida  during  the  winter 
just  can’t  be  beat.  In  the  “back  country” 
off  the  “tourist-trails”  prices  are  extremely 
reasonable.  Give  those  Florida  bass  a try 
and  you’ll  be  going  back  for  more.  We  are. 


Warden  Harvey  Neff  Reports: 

A brown  trout  from  the  Little  Lehigh, 
length  26V2  inches,  girth  13  inches,  weighed 
7 pounds.  This  fish  was  caught  the  opening 
week  of  the  trout  season  on  a minnow  by 
Stanley  Youkonis  of  Allentown. 

A 19  inch  rainbow  trout  by  Lovett  Best 
of  Walnutport  from  Bertsch  Creek,  this 
creek  was  never  stocked  with  anything  ex- 
cept brook  trout. 


Rivers  have  a right  and  left  bank,  the 
right  bank  is  the  one  on  your  right  as  you 
face  down  stream. 


Eggs  of  birds  that  breed  on  rock  ledges 
without  building  nests  are  very  pointed. 
That’s  so  the  eggs  will  roll  around  in  a 
small  circle  instead  of  going  over  the  edge. 


Three  proud  and  successful  fishermen  sport 
their  nice  catches  of  suckers  they  caURht  from 
Casselman  Creek  above  Boynton.  The  anglers 
are  James  Ferraris.  Thomas  Hook  and  Paul 
Critchfield.  Jr. 
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The  Water  Scorpion 

BY 

CARSTEN  AHRENS 


ONE  OF  the  most  fantastic  of  all 
the  amazing  water  creatures  is 
the  water  scorpion.  Of  course,  he  isn’t 
a true  scorpion  at  all,  for  scorpions 
have  eight  legs  and  venomous  stingers. 
This  creature  has  only  six  legs  and 
no  stinging  organ.  It  is  an  insect  and 
belongs  to  the  order  of  the  true  bugs. 

The  family  is  a small  one.  There 
are  only  about  a dozen  species.  Here 
in  Pennsylvania  we  have  two  of  them: 
Ranatra  is  the  one  that  looks  like  a 
slender  twig;  Nepa  is  more  bug-shaped 
but  is  very  flat,  oval,  and  thin.  In 
other  characteristics  they  are  much 
alike. 

The  reason  for  their  being  called 
“scorpion”  calls  for  an  explanation  and 
has  to  do  with  the  unique  way  they 
have  of  obtaining  air.  From  the  rear 
of  the  body  extends  a pair  of  append- 
ages that  are  at  least  half  as  long  as 
the  entire  insect.  When  the  creature 
is  crawling  about  in  its  slow,  calculat- 
ing way,  these  appendages  seem  to 
act  as  rudders.  But  when  it  wants  air, 
it  points  its  head  downward  and  this 
pair  of  appendages  toward  the  surface 
and  goes  into  reverse.  The  appendages 
upon  closer  scrutiny  are  like  two 
halves  of  a hollow  tube.  They  are 
edged  with  many  hairy  hooks  that  lock 
tightly  together,  something  like  the 
mouthparts  of  a moth.  The  two  ap- 
pendages, now  a breathing  tube,  are 
thrust  through  the  water  film  while 
the  animal  is  safely  out  of  sight  be- 
neath the  surface.  The  air  enters  the 
body  through  the  final  spiracles  in  the 
abdomen,  beneath  the  ends  of  the 
wings;  the  other  spiracles  have  become 
more  or  less  vestigal.  The  long  breath- 
ing tube  probably  is  the  cause  of  the 
name,  “scorpion.” 

Actually  the  insect  resembles  more 
closely  another  land  animal,  the  prey- 
ing mantis.  Like  the  mantis  it  walks 
along  on  its  second  and  third  pairs  of 
legs  and  uses  the  forelegs  only  for 
seizing  and  holding  its  victims.  The 
hind  legs  are  slender;  the  front  pair 
are  thick  and  the  coxae  greatly  elon- 
gated. The  femur  is  like  the  handle  of 
a pocket  knife  and  the  tibia  fits  into 
it  like  the  blade.  In  this  vice-like 
combination  the  victims  are  held  while 
the  creature’s  beak  gouges  into  their 
entrails  for  blood. 


The  insects  are  drab  in  color  and 
sluggish  in  movement.  They  move  too 
slowly  to  pursue  the  insect  larvae 
upon  which  they  live,  but  Nepa  re- 
sembles a fallen  leaf  and  Ranatra,  a 
dead  twig,  until  a larva  gets  too  close 
to  those  knife-like  front  legs  which 
close  on  it  and  hold  it  mercilessly. 

The  insects  hibernate  as  adults  in 
the  debris  at  the  bottom  of  ponds.  In 
the  spring  the  eggs  are  deposited  in 
the  tissue  of  submerged  water  plants. 
The  eggs  of  Nepa  can  be  distinguished 
by  seven  filaments  that  seem  to  grow 
out  of  one  end;  there  are  but  two 
filaments  at  the  end  of  Ranatra’s  eggs. 
In  two  months  the  eggs  are  hatched 
and  the  nymphs  go  through  a number 
of  moults.  The  last  moult  brings  the 
wings  and  the  long  breathing  tube. 

Next  time  you  go  fishing,  if  the 
water  is  still  and  weedy,  look  down 
and  watch  for  this  chap  that  comes 
tail-first  to  the  surface  for  air.  When 
he  has  returned  to  his  place  on  a 
water  weed,  watch  (but  don’t  emu- 
late) his  table  manners.  If  it  is 
Ranatra,  use  a slender  reed  and  spar 
with  him;  you’ll  have  quite  a duel.  He 
may  even  squeak  to  you  . . . they 
have  a way  of  “singing”  by  rubbing 
the  front  coxae  against  the  body. 


TROUT  FLIES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


{From  page  8) 


however  it  is  number  three  on  this  list 
Few  cagey  browns  can  resist  this  fly  il 
presented  as  a dry  fly  should  be.  Or 
numerous  occasions  I have  returned  tc 
a pool  where  I’d  just  lost  a nice  troul 
on  another  pattern  only  to  coax  him 
again  on  the  light  Hendrickson. 
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One  morning  on  the  Starrucca  creek  | 


ate 


several  years  ago,  the  trout  refused  to 
rise  at  any  of  my  previous  offerings,  in 
despair,  I tried  a large  pool  which  is 
situated  just  above  the  town  of  Star-, 
rucca,  using  a No.  14  Light  Hendrick- 
son, I took  eight  nice  trout  in  a brief  j 
period  of  fifteen  minutes  simply  by  I 
casting  to  the  fish  at  the  tail  of  the 
pool  then  gradually  working  upstream^ 
till  the  pool  was  exhausted.  After  re-“ 
leasing  several  of  the  fish,  I worked 
upstream  taking  fish  out  of  most  every 
pool.  Believing  at  the  time  that  this^ 
was  sheer  accident,  I moved  back  to 
the  waters  that  were  heretofore  un- 
productive, I caught  several  more 
trout,  while  my  companion  was  faring 
off  badly  using  another  fly.  This  was 
just  one  outstanding  example  of  the 
ability  of  the  Light  Hendrickson  to  t 
produce.  It  is  tied  as  follows:  Wings, 
tail  and  hackle,  same  as  the  Quill  Gor- 
don,  body  of  red  fox  belly  fur,  in  sizes 
No.  12  to  No.  16. 
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Next  in  order  is  the  Pale  Evening 
Dun.  One  of  the  better  midseason  flies 
that  should  be  in  every  fly  box.  Its 
dependability  is  somewhat  flexible,  but 
days  that  were  doomed  to  failure  were 
reversed  at  the  last  waning  hour  with 
this  fly.  It  is  plainly  visible  during 
dusk,  which  enhances  its  use  in  the 
few  remaining  precious  minutes  when 
trout,  shaking  off  their  day  long 
apathy,  take  a notion  to  feed.  Its  visi- 
bility at  this  time  enables  the  caster  to 
strike  at  the  proper  moment.  Its  use, 
however,  should  not  be  limited  only  at 
dusk  but  at  times  when  flies  of  this 
shade  are  prevalent  on  the  stream. 
This  pattern  is  equally  good  in  either 
the  divided  (upright)  wings  or  the 
spent  wing  type.  The  Divided  wing  fly 
is  tied  as  follows:  Wings,  coot  or  mal- 
lard drake  wing  quill;  tail,  few  wisps 
of  cream  throat  hackle;  body,  pale  yel- 
low (almost  white)  silk  floss,  ribbed 
with  gold  tinsel  if  desired;  hackle, 
cream  colored  game  cock  hackle.  The 
spentwing  counterpart  is  tied  with 
slate  gray  or  dun  hacklepoints.  Best  in 
sizes  No.  12  to  No.  16. 

The  following  pattern  is  a non- 
descript. It  has  no  name  but  a fly 
worth  tying.  I doubt  very  much  that  a 
fly  of  this  description  can  be  found  in 
the  sporting  goods  store.  The  hackle 
for  this  fly  is  very  scarce  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  accidental  mating  of  poultry.  I 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


[list  it  because  some  of  this  hackle  has 
found  its  way  into  the  fly  tyer’s  kit  and 
'is  worthy  of  special  mention.  Some 
few  years  back,  I tied  a few  dozen  of 
ithis  pattern  and  distributed  them  to 
my  cronies.  The  results  were  as  ex- 
pected and  the  word  got  around.  My 
, supply  of  the  hackle  necessary  for  this 
.pattern  was  limited  and  consequently, 

[ guarded  them  carefully.  One  friend 
in  particular  who  fishes  no  other 
stream  than  the  Tobyhanna  tells  me  it 
takes  browns  during  the  month  of  May 
■better  than  any  other  fly  in  his  box. 
lExcellent  catches  were  also  reported 
3n  the  Lackawaxen  and  the  Beaver- 
kill.  If  the  desired  hackle  can  be  ob- 
Itained  it  is  tied  as  follows:  Wings, 
ihacklepoint  cock-y-bondu  (brown 
ibadger) ; tail,  few  wisps  of  black  throat 
ibackle;  body,  quill  from  peacock  eye; 
hackle  is  extremely  light  grizzly  with 
iiardly  discernible  bars,  with  tan 
blotches  scattered  on  it. 

Number  six  on  this  list  is  the  Iron 
Blue  Dun.  One  of  the  most  difficult  of 
iall  flies  to  see  on  the  stream  by  virtue 
[af  its  color.  When  fishing  directly 
[facing  the  sun,  this  fly  is  an  abomina- 
ition,  consequently  many  fish  are 
missed  on  the  rise  due  to  the  failure  of 
ithe  caster  to  locate  the  fly  on  the  sur- 
iface  as  it  floats  down  to  a waiting  fish. 
Despite  its  poor  visibility  it  is  fairly 
[consistent  throughout  the  latter  part  of 
the  season.  It  is  tied  as  follows:  Wings 
(divided) , dark  slate;  tail,  a few  wisps 
of  dark  andalusian  throat  hackle;  body, 
gray  mole  or  muskrat  belly  fur  with 
;red  floss  tag;  hackle,  dark  andalusian 
hackle  in  sizes  No.  12  to  No.  18. 

This  order  of  popularity  would  not 
be  complete  with  doteing  on  the  Dark 
Cahill.  While  not  as  popular  as  the 
Light  Cahill,  it  is  a favorite  on  our 
streams  during  June  and  the  early  part 
I of  July  as  attested  by  the  catches  made 
on  the  Lehigh,  Wallenpaupack,  all 
branches  of  the  Tunkhannock  and 
other  streams  in  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. Tied  as  follows:  Wings  and  tail, 
same  as  Light  Cahill;  body,  muskrat 
belly  fur;  hackles,  fiery  brown. 

Last  on  the  list  of  winged  flies  is  the 
Wickams  Fancy.  This  pattern  is  a very 
good  floater  as  well  as  a taker.  It  is 
another  good  late  season  fly  and  rates 
side  by  side  with  the  Dark  Cahill.  It 
is  tied  as  follows:  Wings,  slate;  tail, 
few  wisps  of  brown  throat  hackle; 
body,  gold  tinsel;  hackle,  brown,  tied 
palmer  (hackle  wound  spiral  around 
body  over  tinsel) . 

No  angler’s  fly  box  is  complete  with- 
out the  Bi-visibles.  These  patterns  can 
be  used  to  good  advantage  on  fast 
waters  that  would  ordinarily  drown 
the  best  of  conventional  winged  dry 
flies.  It  is  in  these  same  waters  that 
fairly  large  trout  are  lying,  waiting  for 
flies  to  be  carried  down  on  fast  broken 


current  that  spell  disaster  to  any  dry 
fly  fishermen  attempting  to  float  a dry 
fly.  The  Bi-visible  helps  solve  the 
problem  if  drag  is  minimized  with  a 
short  cast.  A very  good  Bi-visible  is 
tied  with  six  hackles  tied  first  with 
three  undersized  hackles  halfway  up 
the  shank,  then  tied  with  three  regular 
sized  hackles  the  remaining  half  to- 
ward the  eye.  Tail  should  be  a few 
wisps  of  throat  hackle  of  the  same 
color  as  the  body  hackle.  Recom- 
mended colors  are  gray  or  brown  in 
No.  14  or  No.  16’s. 

Honorable  mention  in  the  order 
named  are  the  Female  Beaverkill  in 
sizes  No.  12  and  No.  14  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  May  and  throughout  June, 
Ginger  Quill  in  sizes  No.  12  to  No.  16 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fly  season 
till  the  end  of  May,  Gray  Hackle  Yel- 
low body  in  No.  14  and  No.  16  in  the 
early  season.  Brown  Hackle  yellow 
body  in  the  same  sizes  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  season.  Dark  Hendrick- 
son in  No.  12  to  No.  16  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  season  and  the  Blue  Quill 
in  sizes  No.  12  to  No.  18  (a  low  water 
favorite) . 

BEAVER’S  EAGER 

(From  page  4) 

Friday.  By  driving  all  night,  we  made 
it  . . . forty  minutes  too  late  accord- 
ing to  Beaver.  That  was  the  end  of  the 
season.  The  government  couriers 
rested  until  the  following  June  15  . . . 
then  the  morning  mail  spilled  out. 
“Come  at  once.  Big  pike  all  over  shal- 
lows. Can’t  miss.  Guaranteed.  Leave 
now.  Beaver.” 

This  was  our  chance  to  fix  that  sage 
of  the  pine  and  balsam.  This  time  we 
would  make  an  honest  man  of  the 
character.  We  had  been  flying  for 
sometime.  An  airplane  was  ours  and 
due  to  a jaunt  to  Miami  along  with 
cross-country  business  flights,  we  felt 
qualified  to  tackle  the  navigation  north. 


Besides,  it  was  a beautiful  day.  Strictly 
C.  A.  V.  U.,  ceiling  and  visibility  un- 
limited. Grabbing  the  tackle  and  an 
armful  of  aerial  charts,  we  took  off. 
There  was  no  need  to  go  through  the 
usual  routine  of  plotting  the  course, 
figure  compass  headings,  and  checking 
refueling  stops.  We  flew  this  trip  at 
least  fifty  times  . . . last  winter  by  the 
furnace  while  resting  easy  on  our  fa- 
vorite fireside  chair. 

To  make  a short  flight  even  shorter, 
that  same  evening  we  called  Beaver 
from  an  airport  four  miles  from  his 
camp.  After  convincing  him  that  it 
was  a strictly  party  line  call  and  not 
long  distance,  he  drove  over  and 
picked  us  up. 

It  would  make  a better  tale  to  say, 
“too  late.”  But  that  evening  “old  iron- 
sides,” so-called  because  his  mouth  was 
lined  with  spoons,  fell  to  a copper  fin- 
ished red  eye.  (To  keep  the  record 
straight,  he  carried  no  other  spoons  as 
mementos  of  past  engagements.  He 
weighed  18  pounds,  7 ounces,  against 
all  statements  by  Beaver  and  others 
who  had  him  hooked  that  he  would  to- 
tal at  least  32,  minus  the  reputed  hard- 
ware.) 

No  doubt  about  it,  the  day  was  a 
complete  success.  Even  the  fine  fishing 
failed  to  exceed  the  pleasure  of  the 
aerial  trip.  There’s  an  odd  satisfaction 
in  buzzing  over  cars,  crawling  along 
twisted,  cuiwing  highways,  watching 
them  slow  down  for  curves,  stop  for 
traffic  signals.  Then,  too,  an  airview 
gives  you  the  “feel”  of  the  terrain  . . . 
driving  along  on  the  terra  firma  your 
glimpses  of  the  countrj^side  are  limited 
to  the  area,  not  obscured  bv  signs,  on 
each  side  of  the  road.  From  a plane 
you  see  everything  spread  out  before 
you  like  a super-detailed  map.  Only  a 
couple  hundred  feet  from  many  high- 
ways you  spot  little  lakes,  streams,  and 
lanes  leading  to  them  that  otherwise 
you  would  never  know  existed.  (Fact 
is,  we  frequently  use  the  plane  to  spot 
these  rarely  fished  places,  but  that’s 
another  story.) 

You  actually  see  the  country  for  the 
first  time  when  you  fly,  on  top  of  this, 
sprouting  wings  is  fun.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  at  least  tiy  a pair  for  size. 
Then  when  that  fishing  guide  tells  you, 
‘you  should  have  been  here  yesterday,’ 
you  will  be  there. 

Wait  a minute!  Here’s  a card  from 
Beaver.  Boy,  is  he  eager.  "Moon  just 
right.  Big  bass  chasin’  minnies.  Come 
up.  Now.” 

Let’s  see  . . . it’s  10  a.m.  Get  the 
tackle,  call  a couple  of  small  wheels 
and  tell  them  we’re  tied  up  for  a day 
. . . By  Gosh,  we  can  make  it  in  time 
for  the  evening  rise  . . . 
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People  always  resent  being  awakened  from 
their  dreams.  They  kid  themselves  into  be- 
lieving that  fish  and  game  are  plentiful. 
They  believe  in  honesty  and  decency,  and 
sportsmanship,  but  when  they  see  these 
virtues  violated  they  turn  their  heads,  close 
their  eyes.  It’s  easier  that  way.  They  want 
peace.  Ignore  violators  and  they  will  stop 
their  depredations.  Would  there  were  a few 
more  people  with  sense  enough  to  see  what 
is  happening  to  our  natural  resources,  and 
above  all,  with  spunk  enough  to  fight  for 
correction  of  such  evils.  What  business  of 


• With  PETE  McGILLEN 

mine  if  I see  two  large  bass  heads  in  my 
neighbor’s  garbage  can  in  May?  What  'ousi- 
ness  of  mine  if  the  man  at  the  work  bench 
next  to  me  is  making  a fish  spear?  What 
business  of  mine  if  the  neighbor  next  to  me 
peddles  bass  or  trout  at  so  much  apiece  out 
of  season?  But — let  me  ask  you  one  simple 
question.  Would  those  things  happen  if 
your  neighbors  were  convinced  that  you 
were  violently  opposed  to  such  goings  on? — 
they  would  not.  He  does  such  things  be- 
cause he  knows  you  haven’t  that  quality  of 
good  citizenship  that  spells  militant,  honest 
opposition. 


WAIT  A MINUTE 

(From  page  5) 

bank  that  lined  the  pool  while  the 
other  stood  hip  deep  in  the  water  and 
did  a good  job  of  keeping  the  situation 
well  in  hand — for  a while.  After  the 
first  flurry  of  surface  activity  the  trout 
with  the  instincts  inbred  in  the  rain- 
bow clan,  took  off  down  stream  on  a 
course  that  took  him  between  the 
braced  legs  of  the  angler.  Coming 
against  the  taut  line  he  again  came 
to  the  surface.  Why  or  how  the  fly 
held  is  an  unsolved  mystery.  The 
second  angler,  who  had  heen  giving 
unheeded  advice  now  dashed  into  the 
stream  with  a landing  net  and  crowded 
the  spirited  trout  to  the  bank  and  suc- 
ceeded in  shoveling  him  up  on  the 
grass.  The  fish  proceeded  to  give  a 
pair  of  lusty  flops  which  landed  him 
on  the  slope  and  sent  him  skittering 
down  into  the  water.  Jamming  the 
landing  net  against  the  bank  in  order 
to  repeat  the  tossing  operation,  the 
assisting  angler  used  too  much  power 
and  smashed  the  wooden  frame  of  the 
net.  The  first  angler  in  coming  in  for 
the  kill  was  betrayed  by  the  treacher- 
ous rocks  and  did  a neat  dive  into  the 
pool — Result  of  the  fracus,  a broken 
rod  tip,  a broken  landing  net,  a drip- 
ping angler,  much  profanity,  an 
escaped  trout  and  a comedy  that 
would  have  heen  worth  a small  fortune 
to  some  Hollywood  producer.  I de- 
camped hastily  from  my  observation 
post  a short  distance  away  lest  my 
merriment  add  fuel  to  the  fire  that 
doubtless  held  the  actors  of  the  drama, 
as  they  surveyed  the  wreckage  and 
pondered  the  reason.  A calm  approach 
and  a bit  more  time  would  have  saved 
the  situation.  Four  days  later  I had 
the  pleasure  of  watching  my  angling 
partner  take  a two  pound  rainbow 
from  the  same  pool  without  it  being 
once  out  of  hand.  We  believe  it  to  be 
the  same  fish. 

Chuck  Pool  is  one  of  the  best  on 
Mosquito  Creek.  Located  as  it  is  at 


the  bend  of  the  stream  with  rapid  fast 
water  digging  around  the  boulders  at 
the  foot  of  the  dead  pine.  Years  of 
freshets  have  built  a perfect  lair 
guarded  as  it  is  by  the  gnarled  roots 
and  conglomerate  rocks.  An  old  brown 
made  his  headquarters  here  and 
although  his  presence  was  well  known 
he  continued  to  prosper  for  several 
years.  A small  back-eddy  just  out- 
side the  roots  provided  a never  ending 
supply  of  palatable  tidbits  and 
although  now  and  then  one  bore  a bit 
of  steel  the  cagy  bown  merely  let 
the  current  push  him  back  among  the 
labyrinth  of  roots  and  that  was  the 
end. 

One  day  Mack  and  I fished  the 
stream  and  I happened  to  mention  the 
brown  and  Chuck  Pool.  Mack  was 
new  to  the  stream  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  the  place.  Confident  that 
he  would  fare  no  better  than  the  others 
I readily  showed  the  spot  and  then 
prepared  to  witness  a scene  that  had 
become  familiar  from  past  experience. 

Mack  selected  a Gray  Ghost 
streamer  and  after  testing  his  leader 
carefully  attached  the  fly  with  de- 
liberation. Wading  into  position  he  cast 
the  streamer  and  watched  it  with  in- 
tense concentration.  Twice  the  streamer 
crossed  the  swirl  and  missed  the 
gnarled  roots  by  a scant  inch.  On  its 
third  journey  it  disappeared.  Mack 
arched  his  rod  and  struck  hard.  When 
the  trout  backed  into  his  protecting 
cavern  Mack  deliberately  moved 
closer  and  slacked  his  line.  It  seemed 
ages  as  he  stood  with  his  rod  low 
and  the  slack  line  floating  at  the  edge 
of  the  eddy.  All  at  once  he  tightened 
the  line  and  as  the  rod  arched  the 
trout  thrashed  the  water  just  below 
and  a good  four  yards  from  the  pro- 
tecting roots.  A few  minutes  later  the 
brown  was  netted  in  the  slow  water 
a hundred  yards  below. 

Thinking  that  perhaps  chance  had 
played  a part  in  the  slack  line  play  I 
questioned  Mack  about  his  procedure. 
He  admitted  that  when  a trout  had 
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the  advantage  of  cover  he  oftenj 
slacked  line  and  waited  for  it  to  move] 
into  open  water  where  the  angler  had' 
a better  chance  of  success. 

The  American  angler  trained  in  the 
efficiency  and  rush  of  a competitive 
world  finds  it  hard  to  lay  aside  the 
habit  on  a trout  stream.  The  old 
Scotch  angler  who  restrained  his  pupil 
with  the  advice  “Bide  a wee”  was  the 
practitioner  of  a philosophy  that  would 
lead  to  more  enjoyment  and  less  pro- 
fanity if  we  ail  followed  it. 
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AS  CATCH  CAN 


(From  page  7) 

on  his  neck.  Instead,  it  just  barely 
missed  his  left  ear. 

When  my  attention  once  again  re- 
verted to  my  companion  he  was  heav- 
ing mightily  at  something  in  what  I 
guessed  was  the  muskrat  hole  he  had 
indicated. 

“Do  you  have  him?”  I yelled. 

“Not  yet,”  he  grunted.  “I  don’t  even 
have  him  turned.” 

In  another  minute  Bill  got  his  out- 
stretched legs  under  him  and  then 
leaned  back  pulling  vigorously. 

“There,”  he  sputtered,  and  then  fell 
backward  into  the  shallow  water  as 
whatever  he  was  pulling  suddenly  be- 
came dislodged. 

Bill  was  prepared  for  just  such  an 
eventuality,  for  he  sprang  to  an  up- 
right position  and  got  his  legs  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  viciously  snapping 
head  of  the  turtle  he  held  by  its  tail. 
In  a jiffy  Bill  climbed  the  bank  with 
his  quarry. 

“Here,  hold  the  sack  while  I drop 
him  into  it,”  he  panted. 

With  shaking  hands  I did  as  I was 
directed  while  the  lunging  head,  fully 
as  big  as  a man’s  fist,  was  gingerly 
guided  into  the  confines  of  the  sack. 

“That’s  the  biggest  snapper  I ever 
saw,”  I said  as  I place  a cigaret  into 
Bill’s  mouth. 

“Did.  you  notice  where  some  one 
creased  him  with  a high  power  rifle 
slug?”  he  asked. 

“Yeah,  I did  notice  that  deep  groove 


Little  Ten  Mile  Creek  in  Washington  County 
and  the  season’s  first  fisherman,  the  photo  was 
snapped  by  fish  warden  Harry  L.  King. 
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New  Highs  in  Fishing  in  1947 


on  its  back;  there  was  algae  growing 
in  it.” 

1 As  we  sat  there  in  the  grateful 
^warmth  of  the  sun,  I began  to  ply 
Bill  with  a lot  of  questions. 

I “Tell  you  what,”  he  suggested,  “sup- 
Ipose  you  get  out  the  lunch  and  call 
iit  a day.  We’re  going  to  have  our 
hands  full  getting  this  baby  to  the  car, 
iso  there’s  no  use  in  trying  for  another 
lone.” 

As  we  munched  our  sandwiches  I 
asked  Bill  how  he  avoided  the  turtle’s 
jaws  as  he  blindly  felt  for  it. 

“Well,”  he  explained,  “ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a hundred  a turtle  backs 
(down  into  a muskrat  hole  or  any  other 
[opening  big  enough  to  hold  him.  So, 
'all  that  one  has  to  do  is  to  work  the 
[hands  along  the  walls  next  to  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  tunnel  until  they  are  past 
the  turtle.  Then  reach  down  and 
.begin  feeling  along  the  edge  of  its 
(shell.  When  you  come  to  the  sharp 
(scallops  you  know  that’s  the  turtle’s 
stern.  After  you’ve  determined  that 
much  it’s  an  easy  matter  to  grab  the 
(tail  or  a hind  leg  and  haul  him  out.” 
It  was  an  altogether  unsatisfactory  ex- 
planation so  far  as  I was  concerned. 

“Suppose  something  goes  wrong  and 
the  turtle  does  nail  you.  What  then?” 
I came  back. 

“It  isn’t  very  often  that  a snapper 
will  grab  anything  under  water.” 

“But,  they  grab  fish  and  other 
quarry”,  I protested. 

“Yeah,  I know,  but  they  prefer  to 
avoid  anything  that  they  are  not  after,” 
he  smiled  cryptically  and  continued. 
‘For  that  matter,  if  one  should  chance 
to  connect  never  attempt  to  pull  away. 
Instead,  vigorously  push  back  and  the 
chances  are  very  good  that  he’ll  let 
go.” 

In  connection  with  the  immediately 
foregoing,  a few  days  later  I saw  Joe 
Bartberger  demonstrate  it  with  a 
small  twenty-pound  specimen. 

Like  Bill’s  thirty-one  pounder,  the 
open-mouthed  creature  was  backed 
into  a comer  of  Joe’s  garage.  While  I 
watched,  half  fascinated  by  the  nerve 
of  the  man,  Joe  shoved  his  crooked 
forefinger  (sidewise)  into  the  open 
mouth. 

“Never  attempt  to  pull  it  out,”  ex- 
olained  Joe,  “until  you  first  shove 
oackward — like  this.”  With  that  he 
gave  a sudden  thrust  and  then  a ouick 
pull  as  the  push  caused  the  reptile  to 
relax  its  jaws.  In  spite  of  his  expert- 
less  I noticed  that  Joe  lost  some  skin. 

Bill’s  Shenango  catch  stretched  the 
spring  scales  to  an  even  forty-pounds. 
Mot  only  did  it  furnish  a lot  of  meat 
nr  soup,  but  also  enough  to  go  into 
:he  makeup  of  that  culinary  extrav- 
iganza  with  the  entirely  too  plebian 
lesignation  of  fried  turtle.  But,  what’s 
n a name?  It’s  the  eating  that  counts. 


Fishing,  as  an  outdoor  sport,  is  on  the  in- 
crease. Here  are  some  interesting  facts  and 
figures  which  point  up  the  trend  in  this 
popular  recreation.  Also  present  are  figures 
showing  that  those  who  engage  in  fishing  are 
well  scattered  throughout  the  Nation.  State 
by  state  sales  of  fishing  licenses  show  where 
tourists  and  vacationers  went  in  greatest 
numbers  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  in  waters 
outside  their  home  states. 

Total  fishing  license  sales  in  the  fiscal 
year  1947  amounted  to  12,620,464 — an  in- 
crease of  14%  over  1946  sales  and  a 58% 
increase  over  the  number  of  fishing  licenses 
sold  in  1941.  A comparison  of  sales  in  these 
years,  together  with  the  revenues  derived 
from  sales,  is  shown  in  the  following  tabu- 
lation: 


Fiscal 

Fishing 

Revenue 

Year 

Licenses  Sold 

From  Sales 

1941 

8,004,034 

$11,617,841 

1946 

11,068,717 

15,003,796 

1947 

12,620,464 

22,667,301 

That  fishing  expenditures  are  now  in  the 
big  business  category  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  Associated  Fishing  Tackle  Manu- 
facturers predict  a retail  volume  in  1948  of 
about  $60,000,000  for  rods,  reels,  lines  and 
other  fishing  tackle. 

Vacationers  and  tourists  fishing  in  waters 
outside  their  home  states,  purchased  1,464,698 
non-resident  licenses,  an  increase  of  371,599 
over  the  preceding  year. 


FISHING  LICENSE  SALES  BY  STATES 


Non- 

Total 

Fees  Paid 

Resident 

Resident 

Licenses 

hy  Anglers 

Alabama  

73,260 

4,334 

77,594 

$ 86,355 

Arizona  

53,496 

5,609 

59,105 

168,692 

Arkansas  

167,351 

41,053 

208,404 

349,862 

California  

835,936 

12,510 

848,446 

1,718,066 

Colorado  

197,314 

62,750 

260,064 

469,994 

Connecticut 

77,906 

4,573 

82,479 

300,782 

Delaware  

4,298 

1,450 

5,748 

13,467 

Florida  

122,186 

45,521 

167,707 

401,420 

Georgia  

97,419 

1,205 

98,624 

127,990 

Idaho  

174,048 

39,229 

213,277 

569,489 

Illinois  

521,065 

15,803 

536,868 

557,712 

Indiana  

496,121 

25,912 

522,033 

601,664 

Iowa  

296,598 

7,411 

304,009 

522,869 

Kansas  

193,635 

3,491 

197,126 

201,408 

Kentucky  

195,246 

7,024 

202,270 

212,710 

Louisiana  

42,621 

10,288 

52,909 

80,621 

Maine  

100,200 

61,562 

161,762 

310,751 

Maryland  

48,384 

7,147 

55,531 

105,836 

Massachusetts  

208,586 

4,892 

213,478 

489,992 

Michigan  

725,612 

263,721 

989,333 

1,094,694 

Minnesota  

599,910 

165,425 

765,335 

1,328,316 

Mississippi  

85,161 

8,606 

93,767 

281,671 

Missouri  

506,439 

20,298 

526,737 

1,095,219 

Montana  

145,908 

22,135 

168,043 

426,559 

Nebraska  

181,047 

6,064 

187,111 

170,465 

Nevada  

21,641 

6,705 

28,346 

49,186 

New  Hampshire  

96,580 

55,497 

152,077 

557,967 

New  Jersey  

116,356 

7,657 

124,013 

338,451 

New  Mexico  

48,706 

25,593 

74,299 

223,990 

New  York  

610,494 

20,744 

631,238 

1,316,513 

North  Carolina  

110,843 

12,287 

123,130 

297,313 

North  Dakota  

42,228 

220 

42,448 

21,744 

Ohio  

651,948 

17,665 

669,613 

680,364 

Oklahoma  

283,955 

27,295 

311,250 

414,829 

Oregon  

216,045 

8,926 

224,971 

831,696 

Pennsylvania  

580,572 

19,000 

599,572 

978,315 

Rhode  Island  

19,574 

280 

19,854 

34,573 

South  Carolina  

78,360 

5,705 

84,065 

100,226 

South  Dakota  

81,623 

17,524 

99,147 

108,405 

Tenessee  

272,425 

63,486 

335,911 

599,910 

Texas  

256,102 

4,804 

260,906 

233,576 

Utah  

66,053 

6,643 

72,696 

223,105 

Vermont  

76,541 

26,579 

103,120 

186,790 

Virginia  

229,630 

13,057 

242,687 

550,022 

Washington  

380,728 

16,831 

397,559 

1,064,993 

West  Virginia  

262,826 

14,128 

276,954 

596,158 

Wisconsin  

428,817 

224,330 

653,147 

1,093,082 

Wyoming  

73,972 

21,729 

95,701 

479,489 

United  States  

11,155,766 

1,464,698 

12,620,464 

$22,667,30! 

Source:  Fish  & W.ildlife  Service,  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
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“HARVEST  TROUT” 

{From  page  9) 

alarmed,  and  no  wonder,  I thought  to 
myself,  the  way  I had  come  barging 
upon  them. 

This  called  for  strategy.  I took  a 
small  bunch  of  worms  from  Ernie’s 
can,  and  threw  them  into  the  pool, 
then  went  on  to  fish  lower  down  the 
creek.  The  boys  plainly  thought  me 
crazy,  but  they  followed  with  only  a 
single  scornful  “So  what?”  from 
George. 

The  creek  now  narrowed  down  to 
about  a foot,  and  in  places  half  that. 
There  were  plenty  of  tangled  bushes, 
with  here  and  there  a more  open  spot. 
One  of  these  intervals  looked  inviting, 
with  a log  lying  across,  fairly  deep 
water  underneath  where  it  had  hol- 
lowed out  a hole  below  the  bank  itself. 
I approached  cautiously  and  dropped 
a grasshoppered  hook  over  the  edge. 
Instantly  a trout  darted  out  and  took 
hold,  then  as  quickly  darted  in  again 
with  his  prize.  I yanked,  pulled  out  a 
wriggling  eight-inch  trout,  got  snagged 
in  the  brush  and  saw  my  fish  fall 
back  into  the  water  with  a little 
“Plunk!” 

It  wasn’t  going  to  be  so  easy  to 
hook  these  fellows.  I went  on  down- 
stream, came  once  more  to  an  inviting 
spot,  and  tried  again.  There  must  have 
been  a trout  in  hiding  at  every  con- 
venient place  along  that  miniature 
waterway,  for  another  took  hold  and 
this  time  I was  fortunate  enough  to 
land  him — another  fine  fat  eight-incher. 
Small,  sure,  but  reasonable  for  such 
a creek. 

It  was  now  time  to  try  out  my 
theory  in  regard  to  the  first  pool.  With 
the  boys  tagging  along,  more  interested 
in  watching  me  than  in  fishing  for 


A VICTORY  FOR  THE  PUBLIC 

The  public  won  a signal  victory  yesterday  in  the  Courts  of  the  County  when  fines  and 
costs  were  assessed  against  a coal  company  on  its  plea  of  guilt  to  polluting  one  of  the 
streams  which  flows  through  the  Northern  section  of  the  County. 

The  Washington  County  Sportsmen’s  Association  came  in  for  a just  share  of  praise 
for  its  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  not  only  of  the  sportsmen  who  are  interested  in  the 
clean  stream  legislation  from  a fishing  standpoint,  but  also  on  behalf  of  the  public  as 
a matter  of  health  and  recreation. 

This  case  attracted  much  interest  not  only  in  the  County,  but  in  the  Commonwealth 
as  a whole,  as  it  was  one  of  the  first  prosecutions  under  the  law  aiming  to  clean  and 
keep  clean  and  clear  the  streams  in  the  State. 

The  victory  was  also  a signal  one  in  that  the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall  and  shows 
conclusively  there  are  men  in  the  State — from  Governor  Duff  down  through  the  ranks- 
who  are  determined  to  see  to  it  that  the  natural  resources  are  not  depleted. 

Such  men  have  been  concerned  for  years  about  conditions  in  the  State  having  to  do 
with  the  retention  of  the  natural  beauty  and  utility  of  the  forests  and  streams  and  for 
many  years  their  exhortations  and  pleas  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

Of  late,  however,  a change  in  the  thinking  of  the  public  has  been  noticed  and  now 
these  men  are  joined  by  thousands  who  have  had  and  will  have  little  patience  with  those 
who  thoughtlessly  and  needlessly  pour  waste  matter  into  the  streams  killing  fish,  destroy- 
ing vegetation  along  the  banks  and  making  the  water  unfit  for  drinking,  swimming,  or 
boating. 

This  is  a program  which  must  be  kept  ever  before  the  public  and  congratulations  are 
in  order  for  those  who  fought  the  fight  in  this  County  and  brought  a company  into  Court 
which  admitted  it  had  done  wrong. 

These  natural  resources  of  our  in  this  State  must  be  protected  and  maintained  for 
use  of  all  and  not  as  convenient  means  of  disposing  of  waste  material. 

The  public  won  yesterday,  but  constant  vigilance  will  be  required  if  Pennsylvanians  are 
to  drink  deep  of  the  draught  of  health  and  beauty. — Washington  (Pa.)  Reporter 


themselves,  I returned  and  this  time 
very  cautiously  approached  the  water, 
being  careful  to  keep  under  cover  all 
the  way.  The  trout,  having  fed  on  the 
worms  thrown  in,  would  be  unsuspect- 
ing of  any  further  danger — this  theo- 
retically. 

They  were  still  there.  A cautiously 
thrown  grasshoppered  hook  landed 
temptingly  right  in  front  of  them. 
Instantly  three  or  four  made  a dash 
and  in  a moment  one  was  jumping 
about  on  the  bank,  to  be  followed  in 
quick  succession  by  several  others. 
Then  the  remainder  became  suspicious 
and  refused  to  bite.  My  theory  had 
worked. 


NEW 

AND 

UNIQUE 

BOAT 


The  Watercycle  is  a new  and  unique  invention  quite  apart  from  the 
conventional.  It’s  adaptability  to  fishing  is  proven  by  the  photo.  Trolling  or 
casting  can  be  done  as  the  boat  moves  about,  the  hands  are  left  free  as  the 
feet  furnish  the  power  of  movement  and  it  is  possible  to  attach  a small 
motor  to  the  rear.  For  lakes  and  ponds  the  Watercycle  should  in  time  prove 
very  popular  to  both  the  fisherman  and  boater. 


Farther  downstream  our  creek  be- 
came lost  in  a waving  field  of  lon^ 
timothy  grass.  So  small  was  the  wate] 
and  so  thick  the  grass,  it  was  reallj 
difficult  to  imagine  any  water  beinj 
there  at  all,  much  less  that  specklec 
trout  would  be  taken  in  such  a spot. 

But  trout  were  there.  We  could  no 
see  them — we  could  not  even  see  th( 
water — yet  every  two  seconds  th( 
“Plunk!”  of  a jumping  fish  would  ad 
vertise  that  another  fat  grasshoppei 
had  met  his  D-day.  These  were  natura 
feeding  grounds.  The  grass  whicl 
overhung  the  creek  was  alive  witl 
grasshoppers;  it  was  certain  that  mam 
of  them  would  fall  into  the  water  whei 
they  jumped.  These  the  trout  were  oi 
the  alert  for,  hiding  under  overhang 
ing  banks,  logs,  stones,  any  bit  o 
natural  cover,  always  on  the  watch 
ready  to  dart  out  with  record  spee( 
and  swallow  an  unsuspecting  bug. 

Here  I found  a perfect  spot  to  fisl 
the  elusive  speckled  beauties.  A largi 
squared  log  lay  by  the  creek,  am 
here  again  a hole  had  been  washed  ou 
by  the  current  underneath — the  idea 
hiding  place,  plenty  of  cover,  goo( 
depth  of  water,  and  lots  of  overhangin,. 
grass  to  provide  the  feed.  I knelt,  s 
as  to  keep  out  of  sight,  and  laid  m;, 
bait  close  to  the  log. 

Instantly  I got  a terrific  yank, 
struck,  and  landed  a nine-inch  fellow 
What  a whopper!  There  were  mor 
such  spots  and  many  more  trout  fror 
the  harvest  fields.  At  the  afternoon’ 
end  there  lay  at  my  feet  a fine  Ic 
of  speckled  beauties,  red  and  shining 
gorged  to  the  gills  with  grasshopper 
— Harvest  Trout! 
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By  Dick  Fortney 


Question:  Just  What  Kind  of  a 

Brain  Does  the  Fish  and  Game 
Law  Violator  Possess? 


Scientists  certainly  would  have 
some  interesting  angles  to  investi- 
1 gate  if  they  could  study  the  brains  of 
I certain  individuals  who,  rather  loosely, 
■ are  called  sportsmen.  Of  course,  they 
I might  have  some  trouble  finding  any 
(brains  at  all  to  study.  But  presuming 
( there  is  gray  matter  within  the  skulls 
of  these  individuals,  the  scientists 
1 probably  would  be  baffled  by  this 
T question: 

Why  are  there  so  many  silly  viola- 
, hions  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
'killing  of  game  and  the  catching  of 
; fish? 

j Reputation  at  Stake 


' The  prize  alibi  of  all  was  offered  by 
a trouth  fisherman  after  he  was  ar- 
i rested  for  possessing  fish  shorter  than 
' the  legal  length  of  six  inches. 

The  fisherman  told  the  Fish  Warden 
*'■  that  he  and  a neighbor  often  went  fish- 
* ing;  that  the  neighbor  regularly  re- 
‘ turned  home  with  a good  catch,  while 
j be  got  few,  if  any. 

His  wife  poked  fun  at  him.  She 
" challenged  him  to  be  as  good  a fisher- 
' man  as  the  guy  next  door.  So  the 
poor,  brow-beaten  husband  went  out 
" and  killed  some  illegal  fish  just  to  re- 
store  himself  in  his  wife’s  esteem.  It 
,'laost  him  a couple  hundred  dollars. 

Fishing  In  a Hatchery 


oon 


Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  fellow 
vho  went  fishing  in  one  of  the  pools 
if  the  state  fish  hatchery  near  Belle- 
onte.  Not  only  did  he  fish  on  posted 
oroperty,  but  he  also  kept  nearly  a 
lundred  fish,  or  about  ten  times  the 
lumber  allowed  in  the  possession  o^ 
any  person  at  one  time.  He  also  was 
irosecuted  and  heavily  fined. 

He  didn’t  offer  any  particular  reason 
or  his  act,  so  far  as  the  court  recoi 
;how.  Probably  he  was  one  of  those 
iroi|i ndividuals  who  isn’t  satisfied  unless 
creel  drags  him  down  with  it"- 
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veight,  and  when  he  found  the  trout 
M n the  hatchery  pond  were  easy  t 
:atch  he  just  went  hog  wild  until  a 
latchery  employe  caught  him. 


Probably  selfishness  and  greed  are 
the  motives  behind  most  violations  of 
the  fish  laws. 

Those  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
meat  hog — the  fisherman  who  wants  1 
kill  his  limit  of  fish  every  time  he  visits 
a stream  and  who  is  not  satisfied  un- 
less he  slaughters  all  the  wildlife  the 
law  will  allow — and  more,  if  necessary. 

A “sportsman”  like  this  hasn’t 
learned  that  wildlife,  whether  animal, 
bird,  or  fish,  is  a precious  heritage, 
something  to  be  conserved  and  pro- 
tected while  at  the  same  time  being 
enjoyed. 


Casting  Championship  Meeting 
Dates  Announced 

Middle  Atlantic  Association  of  Casting 
Clubs’  11th  annual  championship  tourney 
will  be  held  Sunday,  June  20,  rain  or  shine, 
at  Willow  Grove  Park.  Surf  and  fresh-water 
events  will  make  up  the  program.  Tourney 
will  mark  1948’s  top  get-together  for  casters 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  . . . Offi- 
cials of  MAACC  expect  several  new  clubs 
to  join  this  season.  Current  membership 
comprises  23  clubs  from  five  States  (Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia)  . . . 

Third  annual  tourney  of  Philadelphia  Cast- 
ing Club  is  scheduled  Saturday,  June  5,  at 
Cedar  Grove,  Fairmount  Park.  Contests  will 
include  %-ounce  and  s/s-ounce  bait  accuracy 
and  distance,  skish  bait,  trout  fly  distance  and 
novelty  accuracy.  Club  and  non-affiliated 
casters  all  are  invited  to  compete.  Contact 
Sam  Weitz,  517  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia  6. 

Dover  Fishing  Club,  MAACC's  1947  team 
champion,  has  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Angling  and  Casting 
Clubs.  The  national  body  unanimously  ap- 
proved Dover’s  membership  application  re- 
cently by  a mail  vote. 


Booklet  on  Deep  Trolling 

A new  pamphlet  on  deep  trolling  with  wire 
lines  has  been  issued  by  The  International 
Nickel  Company,  67  Wall  Street.  New  York. 
N.  Y.  Written  by  Fred  Streever,  for  many 
years  a noted  authority  on  deep  trolling  for 
big  lake  fish,  the  pamphlet  gives  helpful 
hints  on  how  to  troll  with  many  lines  from 
the  same  boat,  and  also  discusses  the  merits 
of  fabric  and  wire  lines.  The  pamphlet  is 
available  without  charge  on  request. 


Poll  on  Vacation  Intentions 
Discloses  Interesting  Data 

August  always  hats  been  the  No.  1 vaca- 
tion month  for  American  sportsmen,  but  • 
recent  survey  made  by  Outdoors.ma.n  dis- 
closed that  July  is  becomdng  almost  as 
popular  with  vacationists.  A total  of  19G 
of  sportsmen  contacted  named  August  for 
their  1948  vacations,  18.7%  selected  July. 
June  was  next  with  13.3%,  followed  by  Sep- 
tember with  9.5%. 

The  average  vacation  party  will  be  four 
(37%),  with  two  to  a party  second  (25%), 
and  three  next  (14%).  Most  all  the  vaca- 
tionists will  travel  by  automobile  (86%), 
with  5%  going  by  train  and  9%  traveling  by 
trailer,  bus,  airplane,  etc. 

Canada  will  draw  the  heaviest  total  with 
17.5%  with  the  East  North  Central  States 
(Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana)  getting  17.2%. 
West  North  Central  States  (Minnesota,  Iowa. 
Wisconsin,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Ne- 
braska, Missouri)  rank  next  with  10.7%. 
Middle  Atlantic  States  (New  York.  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania)  follow  with  8.4%  and 
New  England  States  rate  next  with  8%. 

There’s  wide  margin  in  expenditures  for 
vacations.  The  largest  group  (61%)  will 
spend  $50-$250,  followed  with  the  next  group 
(18%)  in  the  $300-$500  bracket.  8.4%  will 
spend  between  $600  and  $1600. 

Fishing,  naturally,  will  get  the  greatest 
play — 67.9%  with  hunting  enthusiasts  making 
up  13.6%  of  the  total.  7.5%  will  stick  to 
boating.  And  cabins  rank  first  in  popularity 
for  lodging  with  50%  followed  by  21%  who 
plan  on  camping  out.  Jim  Mitchell  in  OuT- 
DOORSMAN  Magazine. 


Barometer 

Two  gay  young  dogs  were  drinking  in  a 
small  town.  Before  them  were  bottles  in 
great  variety,  and  at  intervals  they  took  time 
out  to  stare  at  an  old  crone  what  sat  at  a 
nearby  table.  A bystander,  intrigued,  finally 
asked  them  the  reason  why  they  ceased 
drinking  to  study  the  crone.  To  which  one 
replied:  “As  soon  as  she  begins  to  look 

beautiful,  we’re  going  to  call  it  a night.’’ 


\ Lancaster  County  sportsman  caught  In  the 
act  of  planting  a bucket  of  trout  in  Fishing 
Creek.  Fish  warden  Robert  Greener  handled 
the  stocking  details  and  snapped  the  picture. 
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TWELVE  RULES  FOR  FISHING 

(From,  page  11) 

than  to  try  to  guess,  by  the  degree  of 
dusk,  the  right  time  to  begin  casting. 

10.  An  east  wind  means  poor  angling. 

This  is  an  easy  one  to  explain.  Wind 

out  of  the  east  usually  heralds  the  ap- 
proach of  rain.  And  a rain  center 
brings  a falling  barometer.  So  this  one 
is  another  offshoot  of  Rule  No.  3. 

11.  A severe  electrical  storm  fright- 
ens the  fish  and  sends  them  into  hiding. 

It’s  a safe  statement  that  this  is  the 
least  believed  of  all  these  fishing 
theories.  Nevertheless,  it  is  wide- 
spread. 

I doubt  it  myself  because  the  largest 
pickerel  I ever  caught  took  a casting 
spoon  and  put  up  a spirited  battle 
while  the  sky  was  black,  the  wind 
whipped  up  waves  on  a creek  pool, 
and  lightning  of  a severe  summer 
thunder  storm  crackled  in  the  air. 
I was  soaked  to  the  skin  before  I was 
able  to  slide  his  majestic  27  inches  out 
on  the  shore. 

12.  Extremely  hot  weather  causes 
members  of  the  pike  family  to  lose 
their  teeth  and  have  sore  mouths,  and 
therefore  they  bite  reluctantly. 

I have  read  experts’  statements  both 
in  support  and  in  denial  of  this  theory. 
Incidently,  it  is  applied  principally  to 
the  muskellunge  and  the  northern 
pike,  neither  of  which  are  commonly 
known  in  Pennsylvania.  Just  for  the 
record,  those  who  support  the  theory 
say  the  pike  do  lose  their  teeth  and 
have  sore  mouths,  and  don’t  eat.  Those 
who  deny  it  say  the  teething  is  no 
factor;  that  the  listless  attitude  of  the 
fish  is  due  entirely  to  the  hot  weather, 
which  warms  the  water. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  Rule  No.  12  is 
widely  enough  quoted  to  be  listed 
among  those  others  which  fishermen 
have  come  to  accept  as  part  of  their 
angling  lore. 


Trout  in  His  Parlor. 

Fred  A.  Filkins  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
has  realized  a 20-year  ambition — to  have  a 
trout  stream  running  through  his  home.  Fil- 
kins built  his  new  house  so  that  a two-foot 
stream  runs  through  the  recreation  room  and 
solarium. 


Warden  George  Cross  Reports  From 

The  North  Tier  Counties: 

Donald  Schnoover  of  Renovo  R D,  landed 
a brook  trout  from  Kettle  Creek  at  Leidy 
that  measured  1914  inches  and  weighed 
slightly  over  3 pounds.  Mr.  Schnoover  took 
the  fish  April  17th  on  an  artificial  fly. 

A brown  trout  from  Hammersley  Fork 
Creek  by  Harold  Larson  of  Altoona  that 
measured  231/2  inches  long.  (Weight  not 
determined) . 


FISHING  PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photographing  Your  Catch 


By  FRANK  J.  FLOSS 


Time  was  when  photos  of  large 
catches  of  fish  in  outdoor  maga- 
zines brought  words  of  awe  from  the 
envious  lips  of  its  readers.  However, 
thank  Heaven,  that  day  is  past.  Today 
editors  and  sportsmen  alike  are  more 
interested  in  conservation  and  no 
longer  want  to  see  photos  that  depict 
greed  in  the  form  of  large  numbers  of 
fish  on  a photo.  Therefore  Mr.  Fishing 
Photographer  it  is  up  to  you  to  use 
your  camera  as  a visual  means  of 
teaching  conservation  of  our  fish.  Do 
not  photograph  large  catches  of  fish, 
for  those  kind  of  photos  will  only 
brand  you  as  a fish  hog.  One  or  two 
fish  arranged  in  a photo  to  show  their 
size  and  general  characteristics  will 
make  a much  better  photo. 

Next  time  you  catch  some  fish 
and  want  to  photograph  them  for 
your  Fishing  Album  don’t  wait  too 
long  to  photograph  them,  photo- 
graph them  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  the  longer  you  carry  them  around 
the  deader  they  will  look  in  the  photo. 
This  is  a must  when  using  color  film, 
if  you  wait  too  long  to  photograph  a 
fish  the  colors  will  fade  and  lose  their 
vividness,  and  the  longer  you  wait  to 
photograph  it  after  it  is  dead  the  duller 
the  colors  on  it  will  be. 


Also  when  photographing  only  a 
few  fish,  spend  a little  time  in  arrang- 
ing your  fish  so  that  you  will  have  a 
pleasing  composition  on  your  photo. 
Don’t  just  throw  your  fish  down  on 
the  bare  bank  and  snap  their  photo, 
provide  them  with  a background  that 
will  compliment  them.  Along  most  of 
our  lakes  and  streams  you  can  find  all 
kinds  of  flora  that  can  be  used  for  a 
background.  Ferns,  reeds,  and  wild 
rice  are  only  a few  of  the  many 
aquatic  plants  that  can  be  used  for  a 
background  for  your  fish.  Use  a dark 
background  for  a light  colored  fish, 
and  a light  background  for  a dark 
colored  fish. 
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And  if  possible  use  something  in  your  I" 
fish  photo  that  you  may  compare 
your  fish  with  for  size.  Include  youii,' 
rod,  creel,  hat,  or  fly  box,  in  the  photo,  t . 
Then  you  will  not  have  to  stretch  the.l|‘ 
length  of  your  fish  when  telling  aboul  i j; 
it.  When  a friend  sees  its  photo  he  Aj 
can  compare  the  fish  with  whatever  t:i 
object  you  have  included  in  the  photc  a 
and  tell  from  it  just  how  big  the  fish  is  < 
Last  but  not  the  least  important 
just  before  you  are  ready  to  photo-  ” 
graph  your  fish,  take  some  water  anc  |jj 
wet  the  fishes  sides  with  it.  This  wil 
help  give  your  fish  a fresh  caught  look  i 
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$400,000  Waste  Treatment  Plant 
To  be  Installed  by  Talon,  Inc. 

Talon,  Inc.,  world’s  largest  manufacturers 
of  slide  fasteners,  is  constructing  a new 
waste  treatment  plant  for  handling  waste 
waters  at  its  Meadville  plant,  which  is  looked 
upon  as  an  important  step  in  advancement 
of  the  Clean  Streams  program.  The  factory 
is  located  along  French  Creek. 

The  method  of  treatment  of  waste  waters 
from  the  electro  plating  department,  utiliz- 
ing chlorination  for  destroying  cyanides,  was 
developied  after  extensive  experiments  by  the 
company  in  which  it  pioneered  to  a con- 
siderable extent.  The  other  wastes  to  be 
treated  are  produced  principally  from  acid 
used  in  cleaning  metals  in  the  manufacturing 
of  fasteners.  That  treatment  involves  neu- 
tralization of  acid  and  settling  of  the  solids 
by  adding  chemicals.  The  clear  effluent  pro- 
duced by  the  treatment  is  removed  and  the 
solids  are  taken  to  dumping  grounds. 

The  plant  is  designed  to  treat  100,000  gal- 
lons of  waste  waters  per  day  and  is  said  to 
represent  an  approximate  cost  of  $400,000. 
It  comprises  settling  and  treating  tanks  hav- 
ing a combined  capacity  of  360,000  gallons, 
sludge  treating  tanks,  a large  concrete  and 
brick  building  to  house  chemicals  and  fa- 
cilities for  feeding  the  chemicals  to  the 
wastes,  pumps,  mechanical  and  electric  con- 
trols, and  laboratory.  Considerable  interest 
in  the  plant  which  incorporates  new  designs 
and  in  the  method  of  treatment  of  the  wastes, 
is  being  shown  by  engineers  and  chemists 
engaged  in  stream  pollution  control  work. 


Milk  Plants  Come  Under 
Water  Board  Scrutiny 

The  survey  of  milk  plants  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill River  Watershed,  ordered  by  the  Sani- 
tary Water  Board  to  determine  the  extent 
of  stream  pollution  from  that  source  shows 
that  16  of  the  89  plants  in  Bucks,  Mont- 
gomery and  Chester  counties  are  causing 
pollution  from  their  operations.  The  survey 
has  been  completed  in  those  counties  by  the 
engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Engineering,  De- 
partment of  Health,  which  is  executing  the 
Clean  Streams  drive. 

Seven  of  the  16  polluting  concerns  had 
been  ordered  by  the  Board  to  abate  the 
pollution  or  prepare  plans  for  treatment 
works  previous  to  the  making  of  the  sur- 
vey. The  nine  cases  foimd  in  the  survey 
to  be  polluting  the  waterways  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  for  action. 

Wastes  from  the  73  plants  which  cause  no 
pollution  are  disposed  of  in  various  ways, 
mostly  by  discharge  to  municipal  sewers  in 
which  cases  the  municipalities  are  responsible 
for  the  treatment.  Some  plants  discharge  the 
wastes  through  tile  drains  to  vacant  land 
where  they  are  absorbed. 

The  survey  is  now  under  way  in  Berks  and 
Delaware  counties  and  in  Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia  Undertakes  Huge 
Sewage  Construction 

With  construction  of  the  Northeast  sewage 
treatment  works  and  other  related  sewerage 
projects  in  the  Northeast  division  well  \mder 
way,  Philadelphia  has  begun  construction  of 
major  sewage  installations  in  the  Southwest 
and  Southeast  divisions  of  the  city  in  fur- 
therance of  its  program  to  meet  require- 
ments of  the  State  Sanitary  Water  Board. 

A major  project  underway  in  the  South- 
east division  is  the  construction  of  a portion 
of  the  lower  Delaware  low  level  intercept- 
ing sewer,  contracts  for  which  total  ap- 
proximately $2,650,000. 

The  project  involves  the  construction  of 
about  2,400  feet  of  concrete  sewer  11  feet  in 
diameter  in  deep  tunnel  from  Swanson  Street 
to  Oregon  Avenue,  beginning  at  the  site 
where  the  Southeast  sewage  treatment  works 
will  be  built.  It  also  includes  approxi- 
mately 4,100  feet  of  concrete  sewer  10  and 
one-half  feet  in  diameter  in  deep  tunnel  in 
Swanson  Street  from  Oregon  Avenue  to 
Moore  Street.  Additional  contracts  will  be 
necessary  to  extend  the  sewer  to  its  upper 
terminus  near  the  site  of  Cramps  Shipyard. 

The  intercepting  sewer  is  a major  link 
for  the  Southeast  division  of  the  city  in 
that  it  will  serve  as  a main  collector  for  the 
future  Southeast  sewage  treatment  works 
which  is  now  being  designed. 


MINE  SEALING  PROGRESS 

WhUe  winter  weather  had  forced  a halt  in 
the  mine-sealing  program  of  the  Sanitary 
Water  Board,  an  annoimcement  by  the  board 
reveals  that  a number  of  causes  of  stream 
pollution  have  been  eliminated  and  that 
more  than  two  score  additional  sealing  proj- 
ects are  now  in  operation. 

Thus  far  the  mine-sealing  work  has  cen- 
tered in  Clarion,  Clearfield,  and  McKean 
Counties,  along  tributaries  to  streams  which 
are  highly  important  to  recreational  and  fisli 
ing  areas. 

In  Clarion  County  13  seals  have  been 
built  along  tributaries  of  the  Clarion  River 
and  Tionesta  Creek. 

In  Clearfield  County  three  seals  have  been 
built. 

In  McKean  County  the  program  has  pro- 
vided four  seals. 

The  work  in  Clearfield  County  has  cen 
tered  on  tributaries  of  the  west  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  and  in  McKean 
County  the  east  branch  of  the  Clarion  River. 

Up  to  the  present  time  engineering  surveys 
have  listed  45  other  sealing  operations  which 
will  be  given  attention  this  year. 

These  are  located  in  Clarion,  Clearfield, 
Elk,  Somerset,  Armstrong,  Tioga,  Jefferson, 
Westmoreland,  and  Cambria  Counties. 


Codorus  Creek  Industries  Being 
Surveyed  by  Health  Department 

Under  orders  of  the  State  Sanitary  Water 
Board,  engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Engineer- 
ing, Department  of  Health,  are  making  a 
survey  of  pollution  from  industrial  wastes 
of  Codorus  Creek,  York  County.  Prelimi- 
nary reports  show  that  there  are  84  indus- 
tries located  along  the  creek  and  its  tribu- 
taries outside  the  city  of  York.  A total  of 
65  of  those  concerns  have  been  investigated 
of  which  16  are  causing  pollution.  The  re- 
maining establishments  have  no  wastes,  are 
discharging  their  wastes  to  the  city  sewers 
or  are  treating  their  wastes.  Responsibility 
for  treating  wastes  which  are  discharged  to 
city  sewers  rests  with  the  municipality. 
After  the  investigation  is  completed  in  the 
outlying  areas  surveys  will  be  made  of  the 
industries  in  the  city. 

Of  the  16  industries  outside  the  city  which 
are  listed  as  causing  pollution,  nine  were 
previously  notified  by  the  Board  to  abate 
pollution  or  to  prepare  plans  for  treatment 
of  the  wastes.  The  other  cases  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  for  action. 


Dr.  Vaux  Declares  “Clean  Streams 
Will  Become  a Reality” 

“This  is  the  era  of  sanitation.  The  job  of 
realizing  accomplishments  in  this  era  is 
necessarily  spearheaded  by  the  intensive  pro- 
gram to  bring  about  abatement  of  pollution 
of  the  public  waterways  because  all  Sani- 
tary projects  revolve  around  clean  waters,’’ 
Dr.  Norris  W.  Vaux,  State  Secretary  of 
Health  declared  while  pointing  to  the  neces- 
sity of  public  support  of  the  anti-pollution 
drive  of  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  of  which 
he  is  chairman. 

“The  program  and  the  accomplishments  in 
Pennsylvania  have  placed  this  State  in  the 
vanguard  among  the  states  in  the  job  ot 
bringing  back  clean  streams.  The  tempo  of 
our  pace  will  be  constantly  increased  until 
clean  streams  become  a reality,  and  there 
will  be  provided  every  vigilance  to  keep 
them  clean. 

“Public  welfare  and  common  decency  dic- 
tate that  no  one  has  the  right  to  befoul  the 
streams  and  thereby  create  hazards  to  health, 
a threat  to  economic  development  and  deny 
public  use  of  the  waterways  for  which  they 
were  intended. 

“Polluted  streams  are  the  result  of  follow- 
ing a convenient  way  of  disposing  of  wastes. 
Convenience  now  is  required  to  give  way 
to  serving  the  public  welfare,  decency  and 
logic.  Not  even  polluters  benefit  by  pol- 
luting the  waterways  since  each  polluter 
risks  the  hazards  caused  by  wastes  which 
enter  up  stream. 

“Clean  streams  is  a must  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  objective  of  the  Sanitary  Water  Board, 
clearly  defined  in  its  Clean  Streams  program, 
will  be  realized.” 


Albert  G.  Shimmel 

In  the  urban  world  June  may  be  the  month  of  brides  and  roses,  but  it 
really  belongs  to  the  straw-hatted,  barefoot  country  boy.  With  a can  of 
red  worms  and  a fishing  rod  he  travels  by  the  shortest  way  to  the  nearest 
pond  where  pan  fish  wait.  School  is  out  and  this  true  vacationer  savors 
life  to  the  full. 

The  common  wild  rose  may  not  shine  in  the  garden  with  those  regal 
aristocrats  the  hybrid  teas,  but  its  perfect  hardiness  gives  charm  to  its  rustic 
haunts  where  ite  pampered  cousins  would  not  survive.  As  a subject  for 
the  artist  and  camera  enthusiast  it  cannot  be  surpassed. 

The  magnolia  family  is  unique  among  trees  in  that  they  produce  flowers 
that  one  would  expect  to  find  only  in  cultivation.  The  flower  of  the  Tulip 
Tree  or  Yellow  Poplar  are  rarely  observed  except  by  experienced  woods- 
men. They  are  born  only  by  mature  trees  and  well  hidden  by  glossy  green 
foliage.  In  size  and  shape  they  resemble  the  garden  varieties  but  their  colors 
are  more  in  keeping  with  their  forest  habitat. 

Many  forest  creatures  are  born  with  the  instinct  to  freeze  in  order  to 
escape  detection.  This  instinct  and  their  protective  coloration  allows  many 
of  them  to  escape  their  natural  enemies  and  mature  that  would  otherwise 
perish.  The  accomplished  naturalist  may  obtain  some  excellent  camera  por- 
traits by  taking  advantage  of  this  instinct. 

A good  way  to  spend  an  idle  hour  when  the  trout  are  not  rising  is  to 
make  a survey  of  one  square  foot  of  stream  bottom  noting  the  different 
species  of  fish  food  present.  Studies  of  size  and  color  may  help  your  fishing. 
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MKIsTS 


Excerpts  jrom  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  tiie  Board 
of  Fish  Commissioners  held  on  June  6 and  7.  11)48. 

A two  day  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  at  the  Spring  Creek  Project  (Fisherman's 
Paradise)  near  Bellefonte  on  Sunday,  June  6,  and  Monday,  June  7.  Sunday  was  de- 
voted to  a meeting  with  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs  to  review 
any  problems  which  they  might  have  and  the  various  resolutions  as  adopted  by  the 
Federation.  Also  to  go  over  questions  which  have  been  discussed  at  Board  meetings 
having  a direct  bearing  on  the  best  interests  and  general  welfare  of  the  sportsmen 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Officers,  Directors,  and  Secretaries  of  the  eight  Divisions  representing  the 
Sportsmen  were  in  attendance  and  it  was  the  expressed  hope  that  yearly  meetings  of 
this  kind  be  continued  in  view  of  the  beneficial  and  harmonious  results  obtained  in 
solving  many  of  the  problems  affecting  the  fishermen. 

Wardens  for  Pike  and  Erie  Counties 

To  fill  the  vacancies  in  Pike  and  Erie  Counties  the  following  men  were  employed 
as  regular  wardens: 

Pike  County — Ralph  O.  Singer,  Tafton,  Penna. 

Erie  County — Frank  L.  Ottaway,  Union  City,  Penna. 

Resignation  ot  T.  R.  Sorenson 

It  was  announced  that  T.  R.  Sorenson,  a long  and  valued  employee  of  the  Board, 
resigned  as  Superintendent  of  the  Reynoldsdale  Hatchery  at  New  Paris,  Penna. 

Mr.  Sorenson  has  been  an  employee  of  the  Board  for  twenty-five  years  and  was 
responsible  for  the  building  up  of  the  Reynoldsdale  Hatchery  which  at  the  present 
time  is  one  of  the  finest  trout  distribution  units  under  the  control  of  the  Board.  A 
suitable  resolution  was  drafted  by  the  Board  which  will  be  presented  to  him. 

Mr.  George  Magargel,  an  employee  of  the  Bellefonte  Hatchery  was  moved  into  the 
position  as  superintendent  of  the  plant. 

Revocation  ot  Licenses 

The  following  fishing  licenses  were  revoked: 

One  Year 

Dewitt  Mason,  Cameron,  Pennsylvania 
John  Uber,  R.  D.  1,  Morris,  Penna. 

Richard  L.  Willammee,  R.  D.  1,  Morris  Penna. 

Joe  W.  Kruskie,  306  N.  Turnpike  St.,  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa. 

Aloysius  F.  Densevich,  515  West  Ave.,  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa. 

Walter  Densevich,  Mount  Carmel,  Penna. 

John  M.  Sheets,  Shermansdale,  Penna. 

George  W.  Hain,  Marysville,  Penna. 

David  Carbaugh,  South  Mountain,  Penna. 

Two  Years 

George  C.  Shroat,  North  Bend,  Penna. 

Harry  D.  Shroat,  North  Bend,  Penna. 

Three  Years 

John  E.  Aughinbaugh,  Mont  Alto,  Penna. 

Nursery  Waters 

Orphanage  Run  or  Seltzer  Run  or  Hoffas  Run,  tributary  to  Tulpehocken  Creek. 
Berks  County,  was  again  closed  as  nursery  waters  for  an  additional  period  of  five  years. 

Siesholtz  Dam,  Berks  County,  was  also  closed  as  nursery  waters  for  a period  of 
five  years. 

The  special  regulations  were  continued  on  the  area  below  the  Tionesta  Dam,  down 
stream  a distance  of  250  feet,  for  an  additional  period  of  five  years. 

Broadheads  Creek 

The  Board  announced  that  the  section  of  Broadheads  Creek  beginning  above  Penn 
Hills  Lodge  and  extending  down  stream  for  a distance  of  approximately  3^2  miles, 
terminating  at  Pine  Brook  Camp,  would  be  set  aside  for  artificial  lures  only  during 
the  season  for  the  taking  of  trout,  April  15  to  July  31,  and  that  the  number  of  trout 
be  limited  to  six  (6). 

This  area  has  always  been  closed  to  any  fishermen  and  the  Monroe  County  Sports- 
men were  instrumental  in  having  the  area  opened  to  the  public  for  fly  fishing  and  the 
plan  has  worked  out  so  well  they  have  hopes  of  securing  several  more  miles  which 
are  now  closed  to  the  public. 

To  Publish  Names  of  Fish  Law  Violators! 

In  the  future,  the  names  of  all  violators  of  the  Fish  Laws  will  be  published  in  the  PENN- 
SYLVANIA ANGLER. 


Conneaut  Lake 

In  response  to  many  complaints  of  violations  of  motor  boat  laws  on  Conneaut  Lake, 
the  Board  voted  to  strengthen  the  officers  in  that  district  insisting  that  the  rules  ami 
regulations  must  be  observed. 

Trexler  Hatchery,  Allentown 

A thorough  study  was  made  of  this  hatchery  and  it  was  learned  that  the  Board 
could  raise  the  same  amount  of  fish  which  could  be  produced  at  the  Trexler  Hatchery 
and  at  a much  lower  cost  at  one  of  our  present  plants. 

Owing  to  the  increased  cost  for  food,  materials,  and  supplies,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Board  to  expend  $154,000  more  than  it  received  in  revenue  during  1947.  Our 
present  hatcheries  are  in  a bad  state  of  repair  owing  to  the  fact  that  material  and  sup- 
plies were  not  available  and  the  Boai-d  feels  that  if  it  has  any  surplus  funds  this  year, 
they  should  be  used  in  putting  our  presently  operated  plants  in  condition  which  in 
turn  will  materially  increase  production. 


("CONSERVATION  has  been  defined 
as  the  wise  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources not  only  for  ourselves  but  for 
future  generations.  Conservation  prac- 
tices fall  naturally  into  two  classes, 
positive  and  negative  or  the  do’s  and 
don’ts.  Anglers  in  following  their 
spoi't  have  the  opportunity  not  only 
of  preaching  the  gospel  of  conserva- 
tion by  example,  but  of  improving  it 
with  a minimum  of  effort. 

Jim’s  fishing  equipment  includes 
among  other  things,  a standard  re- 
volver in  .22  caliber  in  a well  worn 
flap  top  holster.  Setting  a goal  of 
shooting  one  water  snake  for  each  fish 
he  lands,  he  has  been  a deadly  enemy 
of  this  fish  predator.  The  highlight  of 
his  continual  hunting  came  on  Black 
Moshannon  the  May  afternoon  when 
he  found  two  snakes  with  their  heads 
resting  on  a log  in  perfect  alignment. 
Bucking  a stiff  current  he  worked 
cautiously  into  position  and  at  the 
spiteful  crack  of  the  .22,  a hollow  point 
slug  neatly  decapitated  both  snakes. 
His  face  showed  a satisfaction  as  great 
as  the  day  he  landed  the  sixteen  inch 
rainbow  on  5x  gut  and  a No.  20  midge. 

Jim  figures  that  each  snake  will  ac- 
count for  at  least  five  fish  in  a year 
and  feels  that  he  is  saving  his  sport 
by  following  out  his  quota  plan.  An 
added  inducement  is  the  fact  that 
predator  hunting  fills  in  the  blanks  in 
a day  astream  with  a sport  that  is 
almost  as  satisfying  as  angling. 

As  a sidelight  to  Jim’s  angling  it 
might  be  interesting  to  know  that  he 
keeps  very  few  fish,  preferring  to  re- 
lease all  but  a few  large  ones  yet 


holding  himself  accountable  for  each 
trout  brought  to  net  whether  he  keeps 
or  releases  it.  Here  is  a true  angler 
conservationist. 

Steve  is  another  angler  with  a dif- 
ferent slant  on  conservation.  His  chief 
concern  is  the  control  of  bank  erosion 
and  water  temperature.  His  method 
is  simple  yet  very  effective. 

Each  year  about  the  time  the  first 
robin  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
back  lawn,  Steve  goes  to  the  nearest 
willow  tree  and  makes  what  he  calls 
mallet  cuttings.  Selecting  a branch 
about  the  size  of  a lead  pencil  he  cuts 
a section  containing  a small  twig  of 
the  previous  season  growth.  These 
cuttings  are  so  named  because  the 
section  of  the  main  branch  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch,  is  left  at  the 
base  of  each  twig.  These  are  tied  in 
bundles  of  ten  and  placed  in  glass 
jars  of  water  in  a sunny  window.  By 
the  time  trout  season  rolls  around  each 
cutting  has  a mass  of  fine  white  roots. 
Ten  to  twenty  cuttings,  their  roots 
protected  by  damp  spagnum  moss  and 
rolled  in  waxed  paper  fit  neatly  into 
a fishing  jacket  pocket.  It  is  only  a 
minute’s  work  to  pause  beside  an  open, 
eroded  bank  and  plant  half  a dozen 
or  more  of  these  cuttings.  Under  fa- 
vorable conditions  they  may  reach  the 
height  of  six  feet  and  a diameter  of  an 
inch  in  two  years.  They  check  bank 
erosion  almost  immediately  and  in  a 
few  years  provide  shade  which  helps 
to  keep  the  water  cool,  to  say  nothing 
of  providing  trout  food,  in  the  form 
of  various  insects  which  drop  from 
the  overhanging  branches. 

Several  other  species  are  important 
for  the  same  purpose.  Among  them 
are  Smooth  Alder  and  Mulberry. 
These  may  also  be  rooted  as  cuttings 
by  first  dipping  them  in  root  stimu- 
lating hormone,  known  as  Root-tone, 
and  planting  in  moist  sand  in  an  in- 
closed glass  container.  Gentle  bottom 
heat  will  hasten  the  process.  Once 
rooted  they  may  be  planted  in  the 
same  manner  as  willows.  If  every 
angler  planted  just  ten  trees  each  year 
it  would  be  only  a short  time  before 
most  of  our  streams  would  show  a 
marked  improvement  not  only  in  the 
fishing,  but  in  natural  beauty  which 
is  also  a part  of  the  pleasure  of 
angling. 


The  use  of  artificial  lures  in  tl  I 
practice  of  angling  is  a sound  coi 
servation  measure.  The  artificial  ajy 
lows  the  angler  to  return  undersize 
specimen  of  trout  and  other  game  fis  - 
with  less  damage  to  the  fish  and  ther(  ^ 
fore  a better  chance  of  survival  tha  , 
natural  or  live  bait  which  is  general!  ill 
swallowed  with  disastrous  result 
even  if  one  uses  all  the  care  possib), 
in  removing  the  hook.  ^ If 

If  you  must  use  natural  bait  coi- ): 
fine  yourself  to  grass-hoppers,  cricket’  |i 
earth  worms  etc.,  in  fact  any  form  ('  ;1 
life  not  taken  from  streams  whei 
game  fish  make  their  home.  Tl; 
gathering  of  fish  bait  or  bait  fish  dft 
rectly  from  the  stream  should  be  di; 
couraged. 

In  this  day  of  heavy  stream  pressui 
the  taking  of  natural  food  from  ffi 
stream  means  just  that  much  less  ft 
the  fish  and  may  lead  to  an  extermin; 
tion  of  some  valuable  species,  whicflii 
may  upset  the  natural  balance  (|^ 
nature  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  lim 
the  anglers  sport.  The  angler  con  . 
peting  with  fish  in  the  taking  of  anim;  ^ 
life  from  the  stream  bed  is  a problei  j 
which  has  many  angles  and  must  1:  , 
solved  if  our  children  are  to  continr 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  angling. 

Another  problem  of  conservatio 
with  a highly  personal  implication 
forest  fires.  Our  streams  are  depenc 
ent  on  our  forests  for  the  mantenanc 
of  a normal  flow  and  normal  ten 
perature  which  together  are  very  in 
portant  factors  if  the  sport  of  anglin 
is  to  continue.  The  forests  are  grej 
reservoirs  which  gather  water  an 
allow  it  to  flow  into  streams  graduall3 
A bare  water  shed  means  a flood  c 
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THE  SMALLMOUTH  AND 
LARGEMOUTH  BASS 

Heddon  Fish  Flashes 

Edited  by 

LOU  S.  CAINE 


I SMALLMOUTH  BASS 

Micropterus  dolomieu 


With  all  the  traits  of  an  aristocrat, 
nd  the  usual  shortcomings  of  an  un- 

I ;rupulous  roughneck,  the  smallmouth 
,ass  stands  head  and  tail  above  any 
:;rictly  fresh  water  game  fish  of  equal 
oundage. 

II  The  explosive  energy  in  its  powerful 
1 ody  and  the  dash  of  red  in  its  preda- 
|)ry  eye  are  bad  medicine  for  any 
fiearby  food  fish;  by  the  same  token, 

lis  savage  instinct  to  kill  its  prey  with 
vicious  surge  accounts  for  the  heavy 
iinpact  of  its  strike. 

I It  prefers  only  the  cleaner,  swifter, 
ijDoler  waters  and,  in  turn,  is  preferred 
,|y  discriminating  fishermen  who  like 
oth  edibility  and  capability.  Here  is 
I fish  of  the  first  water,  that  will  fight 
ii)  the  last  ditch. 

I Although  sometimes  confused  with 
!'ie  largemouth  bass,  because  of  the 
timilarity  in  general  characteristics, 
'lie  smallmouth  is  generally  conceded 

I I superiority  in  dash,  stamina  and  ac- 
['ibatics. 

I|  Those  anglers  who  know  it  well  re- 
Ijiect  it  highly;  those  who  have  not 
|||•arned  to  fool  this  gamster  will  find 
[lie  smallmouth  a difficult  but  worth- 
ll'hile  puzzle  for  solving. 

I A member  of  the  sunfish  family,  the 
Inallmouth  is  called  by  many  names 
|i-some  of  which  are  unprintable  be- 
[tause  they  were  hastily  coined  just 
[fter  this  wily  rascal  had  managed  to 

f?ave  some  angler’s  favorite  lure  un- 
atrievably  tangled  around  a sub- 
lerged  root  or  snag. 

I Those  of  comphmentary  or  other 
irigin  are:  black  bass,  green  bass,  yel- 
nw  bass,  white  bass,  bronze  back, 
pellow  perch,  redeye,  black  perch, 
iswego  bass,  swago  bass,  and  tiger 
rass. 

3 Although  the  color  of  this  fish  will 
ijary  greatly,  depending  upon  water 
Ipnditions,  the  basic  hue  is  usually 
dose  to  a bronze  or  brassy  green.  The 
lielly  will  vary  from  milky  white,  to 
lellow,  to  a tattle-tale  gray. 

Darker  bronze  or  dusky  markings, 
ppearing  as  vertical  bands  or  patches, 
3rve  as  excellent  camouflaging.  Eyes 
re  usually  splashed  with  red,  oc- 
asionally  white  ringed. 

Since  color  cannot  be  taken  as  a guide 


in  identifying  the  the  smallmouth  from 
the  largemouth,  here  are  positive  dif- 
ferences: with  mouth  closed,  the  jaw 
hinge,  or  maxillary  bone,  at  its  rear- 
most extremity  will  be  directly  below 
the  eye  of  the  smallmouth.  On  the 
largemouth,  the  maxillary  extends  be- 
yond the  eye. 

Also,  on  the  cheek  of  the  largemouth 
there  are  10  oblique  rows  of  scales, 
where  the  smallmouth  has  17  rows. 
The  largemouth  has  no  scales  at  the 
base  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  while 
the  smallmouth  does  have  these. 

In  addition,  the  dorsal  fins  are  dif- 
ferent, since  the  soft  and  spinous  dor- 
sals of  the  largemouth  are  separated 
by  a deep  notch,  while  on  the  small- 
mouth the  separation  is  very  slight. 

The  ‘Original  native  habitat  of  the 
smallmouth  was  from  northern  Georgia 
and  Alabama  to  southern  Canada,  and 
from  the  eastern  seaboard  west  to 
Manitoba.  Now,  thanks  to  extensive 
transplanting,  this  bold  battler  delights 
anglers  in  nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union  and  many  parts  of  Canada. 

When  seeking  a scrap  with  a small- 
mouth, pass  up  the  sluggish,  unat- 
tractive waters  and  try  your  luck  in 
the  faster  moving  streams  where  the 
clear  waters  rush  over  rocky  or  sandy 
bottoms  and  swirl  around  such  cover 
as  undercut  banks,  boulders  or  logs. 
Deep,  clear  pools  and  the  foot  of  riffles 


are  excellent  feeding  places.  In  lakes, 
better  luck  will  be  had  along  rocky 
shore  lines,  sandy  or  pebbly  stretches 
or  gravel  bars  running  out  into  the 
depths. 

While  smallmouths  up  to  9 pounds 
are  taken  every  year,  these  are  cer- 
tainly exceptions,  for  the  average 
throughout  the  country  will  vary  from 
1 to  2 pounds. 

When  taken  from  any  swift  flowing 
stream  or  any  deep  clear  water  lake, 
the  flavor  of  the  smallmouth  ranks 
with  the  best. 

The  smallmouth  again  resembles  the 
largemouth  in  the  choice  of  foods  since 
it  will  eat  nearly  every  type  of  digest- 
ible offerings.  Heading  its  menu  are: 
minnows,  frogs,  crawfish,  worms,  in- 
sects, small  water  snakes,  field  mice, 
small  birds,  baby  muskrats,  helgram- 
mites,  grasshoppers  and  larvae  in 
general. 

Casters  will  find  best  results  with 
{Turn  to  Page  22) 
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Most  popular  of  all  surface  lures  for  bass, 
the  deer  hair  spread  wing  bugs. 


WHEN  I first  began  bass  bugging 
my  ideas  and  habits  were  geared 
to  trout  angling.  Rapid  casting  and 
handling  of  ultra  light  lures  had  be- 
come second  nature  to  me,  hence,  as  I 
entered  the  bass  game  I endured  many 
of  the  same  practices.  This,  of  course, 
produced  limited  bass  catches,  and 
many  were  the  times  after  ten  hours 
of  constant  bass  fishing  I would  return 
home  empty  handed. 

Feeling  disgusted  at  my  failure  to 
take  hass,  I finally  admitted  I knew 
little  or  nothing  about  these  fish  or  the 
proper  lures  and  tackle. 

Questioning  angler  after  angler  and 
wandering  from  one  tackle  store  to  an- 
other, I purchased  a wide  variety  of 
lures,  many  which  duplicated  each 
other  as  I later  learned  from  experi- 
ence. 

I had  also  given  up  the  idea  that  a 
two  piece  8-foot  rod  weighing  4-ounces 
could  be  used  with  bass  bugs.  I de- 
cided a 9 or  9V2  foot  rod  whh  a so‘^+ 
action  and  weighing  in  the  vicinity  of 
6 or  6'/.  ounces  was  a satisfactory  rod 
for  bass.  This  rather  heavy  rod  wore 
my  wrist  and  arm  out  in  less  than  an 
hour  of  fishing  until  I settled  down  to 
slower  and  more  reasonable  casting 
which  definitely  goes  with  bass  bug- 
ging. 

A heavy  rod  of  this  nature  needs  a 
large  size  line,  and  a size  HBG  or  HCG 
seems  to  fit  near  perfect.  However,  a 
level  line  size  C or  D seems  to  work 
equally  well. 

As  I am  not  too  fond  of  automatic 
reels  in  trout  angling,  here  there  is  a 
need  for  one  and  it  greatly  facilitates 
the  ease  in  taking  up  slack  between 
long  and  short  casts,  and  when  playing 
a large  bronze  back.  However,  an  auto- 
matic reel  is  not  a necessity  and  there 
is  no  need  going  to  the  expense  of  pur- 
chasing one  if  another  reel  is  among 
your  tackle  with  capacity  enough  to 


BASS  BUGS  PACK 


A WALLOPI 
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hold  thirty  yards  of  the  large  size  line. 

Leaders  bring  up  another  important 
point.  Bass  may  not  be  as  gut  shy  as 
brown  or  rainbow  trout,  but  there  is 
a need  and  advantage  in  using  long 
leaders.  Tapered  leaders  seem  to  han- 
dle bugs  better  than  level  leaders. 
However,  these  can  be  very  easily  and 
inexpensively  made.  Nylon  level 
leader  material  in  weights  of  four 
pound,  six  pound  and  eight  pound  test 
in  ten  yard  coils  is  ideal.  Two  or  three 
feet  of  each  weight  can  be  cut  from 
the  coil  and  tied  quickly  into  a tapered 
leader.  The  butt  end  is  the  heavier 
nylon,  next,  the  weight  or  test  smaller, 
and  the  four  pound  test  can  be  used  as 
the  tippet  or  end  piece. 

A heavy  torpedo  tapered  or  large 
level  line  causes  numerous  ripples  and 
quite  a splash  when  cast,  hence,  lead- 
ers being  six  or  nine  feet  are  ideal  to 
erase  any  suspicion  that  a wary  bass 
may  have  that  the  bug  is  in  any  way 
connected  to  the  large  line. 

In  low  clear  waters,  leaders  are  a 
necessity  if  a creel  of  bass  are  desired. 

As  in  trout  dry  fly  practice,  the 
leader  should  sink  but  the  line  needs 
to  be  a good  floater.  This  facilitates 
easy  pick-up  of  line  and  lure,  ease  in 
manipulation  of  the  bug  or  lure,  and 
permits  ease  in  setting  the  hook  in  the 
striking  bass. 

Now  the  matter  of  bass  bug  patterns 
— most  anglers  are  at  a loss  when  try- 
ing to  name  each  or  even  a few  of  the 
many  patterns,  shapes  and  assorted 
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types.  Unlike  trout  flies,  many  bass 
bugs  are  manufacturer’s  creation  which 
are  patented.  Not  wanting  to  show 
any  partiality,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
describe  the  many  varieties  without 
using  trade  names. 

The  majority  of  the  bass  bugs  can  be 
classified  in  four  and  possibly  a fifth 
group:  the  feather  minnows,  popping 
bugs,  folded  wing  bugs,  spread  wing  |( 
bugs  and  for  the  fifth — natural  life  like, 
bugs  or  lures.  Some  ai’e  intermixed,, 
such  as  the  feather  minnow  may  have 
a bullet  shaped  head  and  again  it  may,, 
have  a “popper”  or  “chugger”  head — 
that  is  a concaved  face.  The  folded 
wing  bugs  have  feather  wings  or  hair 
wings  and  again  may  have  a bullet 
shaped  face  and  head,  or  a concaved 
or  squared  face.  However,  basically 
these  five  cover  the  general  types. 

While  each  produce  catches  under 
certain  conditions,  coloration  does  not; 
have  as  much  to  do  with  their  effec- 
tiveness as  does  their  actions.  Each 
type  bug,  as  obviously  seen,  incorpo- 
rates their  action  in  the  way  the  wood, 
coi’k  or  hair  face  is  cut  or  shaped. 

The  feather  minnow  is  so  designed 
that  it  glides  through  the  water  with 
little  distui’bance  and  imitates  quite 
well  a minnow  scurring  away  from 
danger.  These  should  be  of  the  color 


No  assortment  of  tackle  is  complete  without  some  bass  bug  patterns. 
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to  resemble  the  type  minnows  found 
in  the  locality  you  are  fishing.  Shiners, 
perch  or  white  and  red  denoting  a 
bleeding  minnow  are  among  the  rec- 
ommended patterns.  They  should  be 
small,  rarely  over  three  inches  in  over- 
all length  for  Pennsylvania  waters. 
Popular  sizes  are  generally  tied  on  1- 
2-4 — 4X  to  6X  long  shank  hooks. 

Popping  or  chugger  bugs  are  made 
from  light  weight  wood  or  cork.  The 
face  is  almost  always  concave  so  that 
iwhen  the  bug  is  suddenly  jerked,  it 
produces  a “pop”  or  gurgling  noise. 
The  best  and  undisputed  way  of  fish- 
ing this  bug  is  to  allow  a minute  or 
more  to  pass  after  it  has  been  cast, 
before  moving  or  prompting  any  mo- 
tion to  the  lure.  Some  anglers  allow 
ithe  waves  caused  from  it  dropping  into 
ithe  water  to  completely  disappear  be- 
fore the  first  “pop”  is  made.  It  can 
not  be  stressed  too  much  that  fishing 
■this  bug  slowly  is  the  secret  of  many 
icatches. 

Many  advance  the  theory  (and  in  all 
probability  it  is  true)  that  when  the 
bug  lands  on  the  water,  the  bass  turn 
in  its  direction  and  fin  idly  while 
jwatching  it  with  curiosity.  Allowed  to 
[remain  for  a minute,  the  bass  move 
islowly  towards  the  bug.  When  a short 
jjerk  is  forthcoming  from  the  angler, 
[and  the  bug  “pops,”  showing  the  bass 
[it  contains  liie,  instantly  the  bass 
[dashes  for  it. 

[ Surface  fishing  for  bass  is  indeed 
[breath  taking  since  all  the  strikes  are 
visible  to  the  angler. 

This  type  bug  can  be  had  in  a wide 
assortment  of  colors.  Solid  black,  yel- 
low, and  white,  and  of  course,  red  and 
white  are  on.  the  top  of  the  list.  I feel 
that  the  chugging  noise  is  what  makes 
this  bug  so  effective  rather  than  color. 

The  folded  wing  bug  is  nearly  in  the 
fifth  class  since  it  imitates  rather 
closely  a natural  bug.  Large  beetles, 
horse  flies,  moths,  etc.,  are  imitated  by 
this  folded  wing  bug.  Here  again,  the 
body  can  be  made  of  cork  or  light 
weight  wood,  and  some  are  plastic 
with  hollow  centers  which  enable  them 
to  float.  This  bug  is  very  bewitch- 
ing to  bass  and  sometimes  produces 
catches  when  both  the  minnow  and 
poppers  fail.  Small  sizes  are  generally 
most  effective,  and  rarely  ever  should 
a hook  larger  than  a size  four  be  used, 
six  and  eights  are  best.  This  bug 
should  be  fished  dead-drift  or  little 
motion  given  to  it  other  than  a slight 
twitch  of  the  rod  to  make  the  bug 
tremble  slighly  so  as  to  make  it  ap- 
pear the  bug  is  struggling. 

Next  to  the  poppers,  the  spread  wing 
bugs  are  perhaps  the  most  popular 
bugs  today,  and  no  tackle  assortment 
is  complete  without  one  or  possibly 
more  spread  wings.  The  most  common 
bug  of  this  type  have  a buck  tail  or 


deer’s  hair  body  trimmed  close  to  the 
hook  which  forms  a fuzzy  body.  Some 
spread  wing  bugs  are  made  of  cork  or 
light  weight  wood,  however,  this  is 
another  variation  and  overlaps  the 
popper  class. 

These  bugs  should  be  fished  similar 
to  both  the  poppers  and  the  folded 
wing  bugs.  An  alternate  twitch  and 
jerk  or  pump  is  a very  deadly  way  to 
fish  this  lure  for  bronze-backs.  Fre- 
quent casts  over  the  same  spot  using 
diffei'ent  actions  often  arouses  anger 
or  appetite  in  a bass  and  brings  forth 
a strike. 

The  last  class — a natural  life  like  bug 
includes — frogs,  mice,  crawfish  and 
even  ducklings.  Each  of  these  are 
fished  different  from  one  another  and 
fished  in  such  a way  that  each  dupli- 
cates the  action  or  movement  of  the 
live  creature. 

The  frog  may  be  fished  in  a ‘pump- 
ing’ motion,  a pump  and  then  a glide 
to  imitate  the  swimming  effect  of  the 


Five  types  of  bass  bugs,  top  to  bottom: 
Feathered  Minnow,  Popper,  Folded  Wing  Bug, 
Spread  Wing  Bug,  and  one  of  the  natural  lures 
(Imitation  Frog). 


frog.  There  are  many,  many  lures  on 
the  market  today  which  are  made  to 
represent  a frog,  some  by  actual  scaled 
down  appearance,  others  merely  by 
coloration.  However,  merely  an  imita- 
tion in  color  sometimes  falls  into  the 
popper  and  the  feather  minnow  class, 
hence,  this  fifth  class  does  not  include 
those. 

The  mouse,  moth  and  other  natural 
imitations  should  be  fished  according 
to  how  the  real  creature  acts. 

In  the  color  scheme  of  most  bass 
bugs,  many  experiments  have  been 
conducted  and  all  have  surprisingly 
odd  results.  Bass  are  particularly 
aware  of  certain  colors  — yellows, 
whites  and  reds.  However,  since  they 
can  readily  distinguish  these  colors, 
this  does  not  indicate  a preference  for 
them  over  others.  It  may  be  wise  to 
carry  a few  of  those  colors,  as  well  as 
perhaps  brown  and  black,  and  in  the 
case  of  feathered  minnows — the  color- 
ation of  the  minnows  found  in  the 
vicinity  where  fishing. 

Bugs  should  be  kept  in  some  sort 
of  a box  so  that  a selection  can  be 
made  with  ease.  A box  divided  off 
in  compartments  and  made  of  a plastic 
material  which  is  transparent  is  an 
ideal  bug  container. 

Shore  line  or  shallow  water  con- 
stitutes good  bass  bugging  territory. 
In  the  early  morning  and  evening 
when  bass  are  cruising  in  the  shallow 
water  or  through  the  weed  beds  along 
shore,  surface  bugs  are  extremely 
effective. 

These  are  all  designed  for  the  angler 
who  chooses  a fly  rod  over  other  tackle 
when  in  the  quest  for  bass.  It  has  only 
been  the  more  recent  years  that  the 
fly  rod  has  been  used  for  bass,  and 
bugging  can  be  and  is  as  productive  a 
way  of  catching  those  wary  bass  as 
the  old  standby  plugs. 

Unquestionably  bass  bugs  do  ‘pack 
a wallop’! 


Warden  Geo.  James  Reports — 

A brown  trout  25  and  three-fourths  inches 
long  and  weighing  seven  pounds  and  one 
ounce  was  caught  in  the  Big  Spring  at  the 
paper  mill  dam,  near  Newville,  by  William 
E.  Hilbush,  Newville. 


New  Canadian  Canoe- 
Trip  Guide  Available 

A new  booklet,  “Hunting  and  Fishing 
Canoe  Trips  in  Canada,”  available  free  at  all 
Canadian  National  Railroad  passenger  offices 
in  the  United  States,  will  prove  a valuable 
aid  to  those  planning  trips  into  the  Domin- 
ion. The  booklet  contains  thumbnail  sketches 
of  hunting  and  fishing  regulations  of  all 
provinces,  Canadian  customs  laws,  and  lists 
of  outfitters  and  guides  in  outstanding  sport- 
ing regions.  Maps  and  outlines  for  50  canoe 
trips  are  included. 
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It’s  Better  to  Get  Wet 


By 

Dick  Fortney 

^''HERE  are  two  ways  of  fishing  a 
A creek  or  river — You  can  wade  or 
you  can  ride  in  a rowboat  or  canoe. 
Admittedly  there  is  a lot  of  water  that 
is  too  deep  for  anything  but  boat  fish- 
ing, but  it  is  a safe  statement  that  the 
vast  proportion  of  our  angling  is  done 
in  water  that  averages  anywhere  up 
lo  about  three  feet  in  depth. 

And  when  it  comes  right  down  to 
fishing  pleasure  and  profit,  it  pays  to 
wade  such  water,  even  if  wading  does 
mean  getting  wet. 

Here  is  a case  in  point. 

It  was  a blazing  hot  spell  in  July, 
and  this  particular  morning  we  could 
feel  a promise  of  the  heat  to  come  al- 
though the  dew  had  not  yet  dried  off 
the  grass  in  the  pasture.  We  were 
members  of  a party  in  camp  along  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River. 

There  were  only  two  boats  at  the 
cabin,  to  be  divided  among  six  fisher- 
men. So  Sam  and  I,  being  the  young- 
est members  of  the  party,  hadn’t  much 
choice  but  to  tell  the  other  fellows  to 
use  the  boats  and  we  would  do  a bit 
of  wading.  And  by  wading  we  meant 
to  get  wet,  for  neither  of  us  had  any 
idea  of  enduring  the  tortures  of  hip 
boots  that  day. 


We  hiked  probably  a mile  up  the 
river,  then  waded  out  in  a shallow 
riffle  and  began  working  our  way  to 
the  opposite  shore.  We  crossed  easily 
until  within  a long  plug  cast  of  our 
objective,  and  then  the  water  gradually 
deepened  until  we  were  waist  deep 
in  it. 

That  is  where  we  began  fishing. 

Walleyed  pike,  huge  rock  bass,  and 
black  bass  were  in  a feeding  mood  that 
morning,  and  as  we  slowly  progressed 
downstream  we  had  action  every  step 
of  the  way.  The  sun  beat  down 
fiercely,  but  by  keeping  wet  we 
scai’cely  noticed  its  heat. 

By  the  middle  of  the  day  the  fishing 
came  almost  to  a dead  stop,  but  we 
had  traveled  back  to  within  hailing 
distance  of  the  camp,  so  we  were  ready 
to  quit. 

A couple  of  lusty  yells  brought  a 
boat  across  the  stream  for  us,  and  we 
returned  to  compare  notes. 

The  fellows  who  had  fished  from 
boats  had  no  luck  at  all.  In  fact,  they 
had  quit  fishing  altogether  by  10 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  had  spent 
the  rest  of  the  morning  loafing  in  camp. 
They  were  a bit  skeptical  of  our  report 
until  we  hauled  out  a couple  of  nice 
fish  to  prove  our  veracity. 

It  was  warm  enough  that  day  we 
just  left  our  wet  clothes  dry  on  our 
bodies — and  that  was  one  day  out  of 
the  whole  trip  that  Sam  and  I did  not 
suffer  from  the  mid-day  heat. 


A deep  pool  like  this  will  baffle  the  fisherman  ( 
wearing  boots.  j 


That  proves  the  point  of  the  comfort  | 
of'wading.  ? 

Have  you  ever  been  fishing  quietly  J 
at  some  creek  or  river  hole  when  a 3 
bloke  in  a rowboat  came  upon  the  9 
scene  with  a great  clattering  and  i 
creaking  of  oars  and  disturbance  of 
the  water?  And  have  you  noticed  '■ 
that  under  those  circumstances  the  fish  ' 
immediately  quit  biting? 

Of  course,  it  was  all  due  to  inept 
handling  of  the  boat,  and  probably  six  tj 
or  seven  out  of  every  ten  fishermen 
lack  the  knowledge  of  proper  manip- 
ulation  of  the  fishing  craft.  u 

And  it  just  is  not  possible  to  ap-  -f 
proach  and  catch  good  fish  in  an  awk- 
wardly handled  boat. 

But  it  is  possible,  for  any  of  us,  to  i 
do  just  that  while  wading  quietly  ini 
the  water  we  are  fishing. 

From  the  safety  angle,  also,  I’ll  take 
wading  any  day. 

What  angler,  riding  in  a boat,  pays 
any  particular  attention  to  the  depth 
of  the  water  he  is  traversing?  Seated 
in  his  craft,  actually,  he  is  inclined  to 
angle  in  water  that  is  too  deep  even  ; 
for  good  fishing,  not  to  mention  his 
own  safety. 

But  the  wader  of  necessity  moves 
carefully  and  cautiously  through  the 
water.  He  feels  his  way  carefully  with 
his  feet;  he  avoids  water  in  which  he 
cannot  clearly  see  the  bottom;  he  keeps 
a sharp  eye  peeled  for  rocks,  mud,  or 
other  formations  which  might  be 
treacherous;  he  has  to  keep  enough  of 
his  body  above  water  to  use  his  tackle 
properly  and  comfortably.  He  makes 
sure  of  his  way  before  he  ventures 
along. 

He  actually  is  not  in  any  danger  at 
all. 

He  saves  himself  a lot  of  annoyance 
too.  He  drops  his  bait  or  lures  where 
he  wants  them  and  shifts  his  own  posi- 
tion to  meet  current  and  water  condi- 
tions. He  doesn’t  have  to  worry  about 
a too-light  anchor  that  is  likely  to  slip 
at  any  moment  or  about  a gust  of  wind 
that  may  swing  his  boat  off  course  just 
as  he  gets  a strike. 

He  can  move  as  slowly  as  he  pleases 
up  or  down  a stream,  and  he  can  stop 


Wading  wet  the  angler  is  free  to  move  about  as  he  pleases. 
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as  long  as  he  wishes  in  any  particular 
pot,  without  taking  time  out  from  his 
shing  to  labor  with  anchor  or  oars. 
And  he  doesn’t  get  cramps  in  his 
back  and  legs  from  sitting  on  a hard 
board  seat  in  an  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion. 


Of  course,  there  are  right  and  wrong 
ways  to  wade.  We  have  mentioned 
the  safety  of  the  wading  angler.  That, 
of  course,  is  based  on  the  supposition 
ithat  he  is  experienced  and  has  good 
Icommon  sense.  At  the  same  time  he 
must  move  quietly,  or  he,  too,  will  put 
the  fish  to  fright,  and  he  must  know 
jwhat  spots  of  a stream  to  fish  as  he 
{moves  along. 


' Those  things  come  by  practice,  and 
they  can  be  acquired  by  any  fisherman 
'of  ordinary  intelligence. 

’ One  big  secret  of  happy  wading, 
moreover,  is  going  light.  And  going 
light  means  wearing  just  as  few  clothes 
if  as  possible  and  carrying  the  absolute 
minimum  of  tackle. 

? ; Standard  equipment  of  the  old-time 

■ wader  includes  a pair  of  hob-nailed 
f or  tennis  shoes,  woolen  pants,  a shirt, 
> heavy  wool  socks  to  protect  the  feet 

from  shock,  and  a hat  that  will  shade 
the  face. 

' ! There  are  variations,  of  course.  If  a 
ichap  does  a bit  of  swimming  and  is 
I'  bretty  well  suntanned  he  can  spend  a 
I most  enjoyable  day  by  wearing  only 
, shoes  and  socks  and  either  swimming 
‘t  trunks  or  shorts. 

Just  one  word  of  caution  here.  You 
i'i  may  have  gotten  a dandy  tan  working 
i in  the  garden,  so  that  the  upper  part 
io  of  your  body  can  take  it.  But  be  sure 
It  those  legs  of  yours  also  are  tanned. 
J You  can  get  a mighty  nasty  sunburn 
i;  by  wading  around  with  bare  legs  in 
water.  The  water  seems  to  increase 
!!  the  intensity  of  the  burn. 

If  Here  are  some  tackle  suggestions; 

I The  fly  rod  or  casting  rod,  of  course, 
le  A stringer,  attached  to  the  belt,  to 
)!  which  fish  may  be  attached. 

)[  A few  odds  and  ends  of  tackle — 
,P  hooks,  extra  flies  or  plugs,  and  so  on — 
j in  a box  tucked  in  the  shirt  pocket. 

If  you  have  a fishing  vest  with  high 
pockets,  you  can  move  the  stuff  out 

■ of  the  lower  pockets  and  wear  it  while 

■ you  wade.  That  way  if  you  step  m 
a bit  deeper  than  you  planned,  the 

^ jacket  will  get  wet,  but  no  harm  will 
be  done  to  the  articles  you  are  carry- 
' ing. 

® A bait  bucket  containing  minnows 
'■  can  be  roped  to  the  waist  and  dragged 
■■  along.  And  we  have  seen  guys  who 
Jt  kept  hellgrammites  in  their  hair,  under 
ip  their  hats,  while  they  pursued  the 
1“  smallmouth  bass. 

5t  A set  of  dry  clothes  in  the  car  or  at 
camp  will  provide  comfortable  togs  for 
es  you  after  your  fishing  is  done,  unless 
p the  weather  is  hot  enough  that  you 


prefer  the  trousers  and  pants  to  dry 
while  you  wear  them. 

One  final  point  might  be  added: 

You  can  wade  a stream  for  nothing. 
But  to  rent  a boat  costs  you  about 
a dollar  a day — and  for  your  dollar 
you  may  easily  acquire  a scow  that 
leaks,  that  insists  on  traveling  in  a 
lop-sided  status,  and  that  is  equipped 
with  heavy,  unbalanced  oars. 

There  just  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any 
sensible  argument  against  the  state- 
ment that  it’s  better  to  get  wet  than 
to  worry  with  a tub  like  that. 


REVIEW 

We  have  just  finished  the  "once-over” 
of  the  brand  new  "Erie  County  Sports- 
man." Like  many  fine  things  that  occur 
in  June,  this  sports  magazine  breaks  at  a 
most  opportune  time.  Packed  full  of  timely 
subjects  of  vital  interest  to  Erie  County 
sportsmen,  the  publication  should  hold  a 
charm  to  readers  wherever  It  goes.  To 
Jerry  O'Hern  the  editor  we  extend  our 
sincere  congratulations. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Judge  Sets  $6500  Damages  Against  Plant 
Found  Guilty  of  Fouling  Campers'  Water 

Ontario  has  profited  by  our  experi- 
ence. 

Hunting  and  fishing  are  big  business 
across  the  border  to  the  north.  In 
fact,  they  rank  second  only  to  wood 
and  wood  by-products. 

Though  timber  plays  the  leading 
part  in  Ontario’s  economic  structure, 
lumber  interests  are  not  permitted  to 
jeopardize  the  future  welfare  of  the 
country’s  standing.  When  they  do, 
someone  pays. 

Many  Americans  are  acquainted 
with  Espanola,  between  Little  Current 
and  Sudbury,  above  Georgian  Bay. 
The  Spanish  River,  which  flows 
through  it,  is  equally  familiar 

On  the  river  is  located  a paper  mill 
of  an  American  subsidiary.  Like  prac- 
tically every  plant  of  its  kind,  it  ren- 
dered the  water  “foully  odorous  and 
unfit  for  human  consumption,”  as  the 
Candians  put  it. 

Because  of  this  objectionable  dis- 
charge, Chief  Justice  J.  C.  McRuer  re- 
cently awarded  $6500  damages  to  six 
operators  of  tourist  camps  along  the 
river’s  banks. 

The  judge  also  issued  an  injunction 
which  requires  the  paper  company  to 
abate  the  nuisance  within  six  months, 
meanwhile  paying  the  six  plaintiffs 
whatever  additional  damage  may  occur 
in  that  time. 

The  judge  pointed  out  that  there 
was  undoubtedly  pollution  of  the 
waters  by  discharge  from  the  paper 
mill. 


The  property  previously  was  op- 
erated by  the  Abitibi  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.  as  a sulphite  mill.  It  closed  in 
1930.  In  1946  it  was  reopened  by  the 
K.  V.  Co.,  Ltd.,  to  make  “kraft”  paper 
by  the  sulphite  process. 

The  mill  is  about  35  miles  up- 
stream from  the  mouth,  where  it  emp- 
ties into  the  North  Channel  of  Lake 
Huron. 

The  claim  was  that  the  discharge 
gave  off  foul  odors.  Water  and  ice 
from  the  river  were  unfit  for  domestic 
use  and  human  consumption,  or  for 
bathing.  Water  was  repulsive  to  farm 
animals  for  drinking  purposes.  Fish 
were  driven  away  or  killed. 

The  feeding  grounds  of  wild  rice  for 
migratory  waterfowl  were  destroyed. 

The  defendant  company  did  not  deny 
injurious  matter  was  discharged  into 
the  stream,  but  held  it  was  sufficiently 
diluted  by  the  river’s  water  to  render 
it  harmless. 

Nevertheless,  the  judge  awarded  the 
damages.  While  ordering  the  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  further  pollution  of  the 
river,  he  observed: 

“The  assessment  of  damages  already 
incurred  is  a most  difficult  matter. 
Much  of  the  evidence  deals  with  mat- 
ters of  such  speculative  character  that 
I cannot  reasonably  consider  them.” 

But  he  didn’t  hesitate  in  slapping 
the  offending  company  to  the  tune  of 
$6500. 

The  nuisance  lasted  two  years.  Then 
the  provincial  authorities  stepped  into 
the  picture  and  stopped  it. 
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COLOR  TONE  AND  DEEP  WATER  DASS 


By 

Cock-Y-Bondu 

IN  REVIEWING  midget  smallmouth 
lures,  there  frequently  seems  a bit 
of  wonder,  perhaps  skepticism,  at  the 
color  tone  of  aromatic  red  cedar  prov- 
ing particularly  attractive  to  large 
smallmouth  bass. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  I have  encount- 
ered verbal  disbelief  and  challenging 
argument  astream  and  at  gatherings 
when  expounding  the  use  of  red  cedar, 
a difference  of  opinion  which  actual 
fishing  might  quickly  dispel. 

In  examining  red  cedar  lures,  one 
perhaps  should  probe  for  fact,  con- 
sidering locale,  environment,  bottom, 
natural  forage,  season  of  year,  etc.  Not 
in  common  use,  maybe  the  lure  simply 
offers  something  different,  unknown  to 
the  bass.  Perhaps  the  smallness  of  the 
plug  rates  paramount  consideration, 
since  bass,  in  the  central  Pennsyl- 
vania area,  are  notorious  for  modesty 
in  selection  of  artificials.  Contrariwise, 
anglers  regularly  catch  smallmouth 
with  oversize  prey  in  their  innards, 
really  good  size  turtles,  husky  craw- 
fish, lengthy  suckers,  catties,  birds, 
snakes,  even  small  rodents.  Mayhap 
locale  or  immediate  fishing  range  is 
our  answer. 

In  tackle  counter  plugs,  I prefer  the 
so-called  “Green  Scale”  for  use  on 
moderate  size  bass,  the  9 to  15  inchers. 
But  for  deep  water  big  bass,  the  prize 
fish,  red  cedar  has  proved  most  ef- 
fective. 

High  grade  glacial  red  cedar  runs 


a closely  knit,  deep,  reddish  brown, 
and  I fully  believe  the  color  tone,  prop- 
erly finished,  is  of  great  allure.  Jason 
Lucas,  considered  by  many  as  one  of 
America’s  foremost  authorities  on  the 
smallmouth,  advances  a somewhat  re- 
lated argument,  approaching  the  sub- 
ject from  a slightly  different  angle. 
Lucas  enjoys  the  reputation,  and  well 
deserved,  of  catching  them  “where 
they  ain’t,”  which  of  course,  could 
not  be.  Actually  Lucas  catches  them, 
many  and  big,  where  the  ordinary 
angler  draws  mostly  only  a blank — 
often  in  the  so-called  fished  out  water, 
which  too  generally  is  a misnomer. 
Actually  fished  out  water  is  often  a 
fine  place  to  locate  the  mossbacks- — 
competition  not  being  so  keen,  forage 
ample  or  at  least  adequate,  the 
sparsely  spread  finny  population  has 
little  to  do  other  than  eat  and  grow 
big.  Gorge  and  then  lay  up,  seems  to 
be  the  general  rule,  and  then  gorge 
again.  The  fished  out  reputation  of 
the  water  also  discourages  all  but  the 
smart  anglers.  Never  pass  up  locally 
fished  out  holes — ^for  example  witness 
the  terrible  pounded  Conodoquinet 
and  the  lower  Juniata,  review  the 
high  percentage  of  big  ones,  consider 
the  spare  spread  of  small  fish. 

Getting  back  to  color,  I do  not  have 
permission  to  quote  Jason  Lucas  on 
the  subject,  but  I can  give  the  gist  of 
his  views  as  retailed  in  a recent 
magazine  article,  all  this  in  partial 
support  of  my  own  theories. 

First  Mr.  Lucas  shoots  for  the  big 
ones,  very  definitely,  getting  out  into 
the  deep  pockets,  and  going  down.  Out 


Sheiroans  Creek,  Perry  County — “Out  there  in  the  depths,  natural  forage  runs  dark  in  shade, 
ugly,  dirty,  deep  brown  m most  cases.” 


The  terribly  pounded  Conodoguinet  at  Good 
Hope  Mills,  Cumberland  County,  often  called 
fished  out  water.  It  produces  a high  percent- 
age of  large  mossbacks. 


rill 


there  in  the  depths,  natural  forage 
runs  dark  in  shade — ugly,  dirty,  deep 
brown  mostly,  perhaps  dirty  whitish 
or  dirty  yellow  bellied.  The  western 
authority  likes  two  heavy  water  color 
tones,  to  wit,  pure  white  and  deep, 
dirty  brown. 

To  be  just  right,  the  dark  lure  need 
be  so  dirty  brown,  so  drab  and  ugly, 
that  few  fishermen  would  buy  the 
bait  if  offered  at  the  tackle  counter. 
Mr.  Lucas  recommends  that  fishermen 
merely  select  several  old  and  favorite 
diving  plugs,  preferably  with  good  ac- 
tion, and  then  purchase  a 10c  can  of 
the  dirtiest,  ugliest,  old  brown  enamel 
obtainable,  daubing  it  onto  the  lure. 
Light  belly,  dirty  whitish  or  dirty  yel- 
low, if  you  wish.  Toss  this  mess  at  a 
lunker  right  down  there  in  his  den, 
and  the  finny  Solomon  shouts: 
“Caviar,  by  gosh!”  And  forthwith  Mr. 
Angler  may  anticipate  a right  brisk 
interlude.  Funny  as  all  get  out,  but 
that’s  just  about  what  actually  hap- 
pens. Simple  as  the  very  duce — 
maybe? 

Here  in  south  central  Pennsylvania, 
some  are  known  to  approach  the  chal- 
lenge with  slightly  different  mechanics. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  red  cedar, 
natural  finish  under  varnish,  closely 
approximates  the  coloration  of  stone 
catties  and  crawfish,  mighty  important 
in  the  Keystone  finny  menu.  And  we 
have  the  deep,  dark  reddish  brown 
color  tone  in  abundance,  to  wit, 
aromatic  red  cedar  growing  all  around. 
However,  freshly  varnished  it  isn’t  at 
all  ugly  or  dirty  looking;  rather  it  is 
saucy,  pert,  very  inviting.  Once  used 
a bit,  however,  the  varnish  scuffs  and 
fouls  and  we  have  a dirty,  unpreten- 
tious, darkish  brown.  I much  prefer, 
wood  from  Adams  County,  near  Get- 
tysburg, adjacent  to  the  bullet  scarred, 
granite  slopes  of  Big  or  Little  Round 
Top — these  are  the  deepest,  darkest. 
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most  closely  grained  cedar  hearts  I 
have  ever  seen. 

Red  cedar  lures  have  been  fished  in 
Pennsylvania  for  many  years — many, 
many  years.  My  father  knew  the  lure, 
and  his  father  before,  likely  as  did 
your  own.  Raw  material  proved 
handy,  and  effective!!  Walleyes  love 
it,  also  pickerel — in  addition  to  the 
smallmouth  and  some  lesser  fishes. 
Red  cedar  has  been  and  still  is  a 
killer  along  the  Delaware  watershed — 
up  and  down  the  Susquehanna,  the 
Juniata  and  the  smaller  streams.  Now- 
adays the  lures  are  modernized, 
streamlined,  light,  to  % oz.  midgets. 
And  Keystone  anglers  employ  red 
cedar  for  the  same  reason  Mr.  Lucas 
recommends  dirty  brown  enamel  or 
paint — big  bass  in  the  depths. 

I never  fish  for  anything  other  than 
[big  bass — always  haunting  the  deep, 
dark  eddies  and  the  heavy  ledge 
pockets,  getting  few,  but  always  try- 
ing. Upon  occasion,  I have  angled  an 
mtire  afternoon  without  a strike, 
while  a quarter  mile  away  on  the  shal- 
ows  or  nursery  beds  it  might  have 
ceen  possible  to  catch  perhaps  a dozen 
Jyers. 

Perhaps  I had  better  qualify  this 
iiscussion  at  one  very  definite  point. 
Df  necessity  my  opinions  are  limited; 
nany  may  disagree.  I wade  or  cast 
:rom  the  shoreline,  and  do  not  have 
access  to  a boat.  Some  anglers  insist 
jood  bass  literally  swarm  at  flashy 
Dumpkin  seeds  and  assorted  artificials 
)ut  in  the  mid-river  channels — and 
10  doubt  these  plugs  are  mighty  kill- 
ng  as  a whole.  But  on  the  big  fellows 
iown  there  in  the  cool  depths,  walleye 
ir  bass  within  the  reach  of  the  wading 
water,  it  is  another  story. 


Court  Awards  in  Favor 
Of  Clean  Streams 

Another  important  court  case  in  support 
of  the  Clean  Streams  drive  of  the  State 
Sanitary  Water  Board  was  won  May  5 in 
Washington  County  Court  when  pleas  of 
guilty  to  a serious  fish  killing  caused  by 
acid  mine  waters  from  a mine  stripping, 
were  entered  before  Judge  George  T.  Cum- 
mins by  the  Mullett  Coal  Co.,  and  J.  V. 
McBride  and  Irvin  Miller,  employes  of  the 
company.  Two  counts  were  entered  against 
the  defendants.  Fines  totalling  $1,000  were 
entered  against  the  company,  $200  against 
Miller  and  $100  against  McBride.  In  the 
case  of  the  individuals  the  sentence  was 
payment  of  the  fines  or  to  serve  six  months 
in  jail. 

In  addition  to  the  fines  the  company  was 
required  to  make  restitution  in  the  sum  of 
$1,500  for  the  killing  of  the  fish.  Costs  of 
the  case  were  levied  against  the  defendants. 

The  killing  of  the  fish  occurred  last  July 
in  Aunt  Clara’s  Fork  of  King’s  Creek  in 
Washington  Co.  Investigations  made  by 
engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Engineering,  State 
Department  of  Health  with  the  assistance  of 
Fish  Wardens  and  the  Washington  Co. 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  showed  that  a large 
volume  of  water  which  had  accumulated  in 
a mine  stripping  operated  by  the  Mullett  Co., 
had  been  released  to  the  stream  by  employ- 
ing a bulldozer  and  then  dynamiting  the 
bank. 

C.  A.  French,  State  Fish  Commissioner  and 
member  of  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  was  the 
prosecutor  of  the  case  as  agent  for  the 
Board,  which  was  handled  by  the  State  At- 
torney General.  The  company  was  also 
charged  with  having  failed  to  apply  for  a 
permit  from  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  for 
the  stripping  operation  as  is  required  under 
the  Pure  Streams  law.  It  was  stated  how- 
ever, that  the  company  had  complied  with 
the  law  in  all  other  coal  operations. 


Carbon  County’s  ever  popular  and  veteran 
fisherman,  John  H.  Aiken  of  Summit  Hill,  with 
his  two  year  old  nephew,  Eaton  Elwood  Kutz, 
along  one  of  Carbon  County’s  trout  streams. 
This  photo  further  illustrates  the  interest  vet- 
eran fishermen  should  manifest  in  growing 
children  if  you  will  place  present  day  responsi- 
bilities in  their  hands,  TOIMOKROW. 


Fishin’  That  Is  Fishin’ 

Working  his  way  upstream  without  any 
luck,  a fisherman  came  across  an  old  Negro 
stretched  on  the  bank  in  such  a position  that 
he  could  keep  an  eye  on  two  cane  poles. 

“Been  fishing  around  here  long,  uncle?’’ 
he  asked. 

The  Negro  gave  the  question  due  thought 
and  finally  nodded.  “Ah  guess  I’se  been 
fishin’  heah  always.” 

“I  am  a newcomer  myself  and” — he  looked 
at  his  own  expenisve  rod  and  reel  in  dis- 
gust— “I  could  use  some  good  advice.” 

“De  bes’  way  is  to  git  yo’self  sum  cane 
poles  like  I’se  got.  Don’t  git  dem  too  long 
or  dey  hang  in  de  limbs  oberhaid  w’en  you 
jerk.” 

“Cane  poles  about  as  long  as  yours,  eh? 
And  your  lines.” 

“Dey  is  jus’  old  cotton  lines.  Git  white 
ones  an’  let  de  mud  color  dem  like  de  water. 
Dey’s  got  to  be  strong,  or  dey  bust  w'en  de 
hook  grab  a root  an’  you  try  to  pull.” 

“Strong  cotton  ' lines,  eh?  What  size 
hooks?” 

“Ah  uster  use  de  big  size,  but  de  big  size 
is  bad.  Git  de  little  size  hooks,  so  dey  don’t 
tangle  up  in  de  underbrush.” 

“Little  hooks,  eh?  And  sinkers?” 

“About  six  tenpenny  nails  on  ev’ry  line 
De  current  pretty  swif  and  de  line  got  to 
go  to  de  bottom — dat's  the  best.” 

“And  bait?” 

“It  ain’t  reportant.  Evah  since  Ah  kin 
remember  dey’s  been  a oil  field  ’bout  fo' 
mile  up  f’om  heah  dat  kill  out  all  de  fish.” — 
Exchange. 


Conewago  Creek,  York  County,  features  deep,  dark  eddies  and  heavy  ledge  pockets. 
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Backlash 

By 

E.  E.  Apel 

ONE  of  oui'  trout  fishing  pals,  Blub 
Harpster,  was  another  one  of 
those  thousands  of  fishermen  whose 
sport  ended  with  the  close  of  trout 
season.  This,  despite  the  fact  he  still 
had  the  urge  to  be  out  on  the  lakes 
and  streams  in  quest  of  a worthy,  be- 
finned  adversary.  Blub  is  a firm  be- 
liever in  artificial  lures.  His  specialty 
is  the  dry  fly — he  being  a protege  of 
that  fly-tying  wizard,  Davey  Thomp- 
son. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  highly  con- 
ceivable, the  rapt  attention  he  paid  to 
‘our  tales’  of  enticing  fighting  bass  to 
strike  surface  plugs,  was  prompted  by 
something  more  than  politeness. 

Blub  was  always  attentive,  when, 
during  our  weekly  knock  rummy  ses- 
sions, one  of  us,  the  plug  fishing  trio 
of  our  club,  would  elucidate  regard- 
ing the  taking  of  a hefty  bronze-back. 
Along  th^e  lines  things  reached  a new 
peak  when  Ned  landed  a six  pound 
smallmouth,  late  in  the  ’46  season. 
This  fish  not  only  provided  the  best 
‘feed’  of  the  year  for  the  gang,  but  won 
the  countywide  contest  for  our  buddy. 
Also,  it  whetted  Blub’s  enthusiasm  to 
a ‘taking’  degree.  He  wanted  to  go 
along  the  next  trip,  but  lamented  the 
lack  of  a suitable  plugging  outfit.  This 
plaint  was  quickly  shouted  down.  We 
would  supply  him  with  the  requisites, 
but,  we  added,  we  would  not  be  re- 
sponsible if  he  was  taken  with  another 
affliction  such  as  he  had  once  acquired 
up  on  Mosquito  Creek — that  being  the 
day  he  was  bitten  by  the  dry  fly  ‘bug.’ 
He  readily  absolved  us  from  any  fu- 
ture blame  in  case  he  should  become 
stricken  by  ‘plugitis.’ 

Our  plans  were  rearranged  to  in- 
clude a neophyte  and  the  next  evening 
found  us  at  Lake  Gordon.  Conditions 
seemed  ideal — the  water  was  down  a 
little,  early  frost  had  killed  off  the 
weeds,  the  faint  evening  breeze  was 
just  cool  enough  to  make  wool  shirts 
feel  comfortable.  The  twilight  was 
prolonged  by  a glorious  autumn  sun- 
set. It  was  a swell  setting  for  an  eve- 
ning of  good  sport  with  the  chunky 
battlers  we  knew  to  be  lurking  within 
the  adjacent  depths.  Somehow,  some- 
where the  signals  had  been  fouled — 
the  bass  failed  to  cooperate.  Not  a 
single  strike  was  forthcoming.  This 
was  not  the  kind  of  introduction  we 
wanted  for  Blub,  to  a sport  we  knew 
to  be  near  the  top  of  any  angler’s 
category. 

Near  midnite  we  admitted  it  was  just 


On  Luck 


Blub  tries  his  hand  on  Harris  Pond.  Note  the 
nice  bed  of  Pond  Lillies  in  the  background. 


not  the  night  for  us.  We  broke  down 
our  tackle  and  headed  homeward.  At 
Bedford,  in  the  open  all  night  bus  sta- 
tion we  fortified  our  lagging  spirits 
with  good  coffee  and  food.  While  eat- 
ing, Blum,  in  an  effort  to  allay  a prob- 
able poor  opinion  of  the  evening’s  bad 
luck,  said  to  Blub,  “Darn  poor  start 
we  gave  you  in  plug-fishing,  but  you 
are  bound  to  get  bad  evenings,  despite 
all  the  indications  that  things  would 
be  perfect.” 

Blub  revelling  in  his  cup  of  excellent 
coffee,  arose  to  the  occasion  with  this 
remark,  “Foi’get  it,  I enjoyed  the  whole 
evening,  all  except  those  confounded 
‘back-reelers’  that  I get  so  often.” 

We  all  chuckled  and  Ned  corrected, 
“Not  ‘back-reelers,’  back  lashes.  You’ll 
overcome  most  of  them  with  experi- 
ence. Also,  you’ll  learn  to  call  some 
of  them  bird  nests.” 

“Well,  whatever  you  call  ’em,”  re- 
plied Blub,  “they  are  a doggone  nui- 
sance. Let’s  scram.  We’ve  got  a long 
way  to  go.” 

The  next  week  the  four  of  us  went 
to  the  Juniata  River,  near  McVeytown. 
This  time  we  were  after  walleyes,  for 
we  had  heard  several  reliable  reports 
that  the  ‘salmon  were  hitting’  in  that 
locality.  The  walleyes  had  moved  and 
we  failed  to  locate  them.  Our  only  con- 
solation was  the  taking  of  two  very 
large  pickerel  and  one  fair  smallmouth. 


Unfortunately,  Blub  did  not  connect; 
with  any  of  those  fish.  He  was  not 
downhearted,  however,  as  was  indi- 
cated by  the  conversation  he  developed! 
while  enroute  home. 

“What  did  you  say  I’d  learn  to  call- 
those  doggone  back  lashes?”  he  in- 
quired. 

“Bird  nests,”  Ned  informed  him. 
“Why”? 

Blub  answered,  “I  was  getting  that 
plug  out  pretty  well,  then  I tried  to 
reach  over  to  a big  boulder  that  looked 
like  a good  spot.  Well  mister,  if  you 
call  ’em  bird  nests,  the  backlash  I 
created  must  have  been  for  a bald 
eagle.  It  was  some  powerful  tangle.” 

“Huh!  you  ain’t  seen  nothing  yet,” 
chimed,  in  Blum.  “Why  I had  one  once, 
it  was  up  at  Conneaut,  that  an  ostrich 
could’ve  used  for  a hatchery.  I’ve  seen 
Apel  have  to  take  his  reel  all  part  to 
get  at  the  loops  and  hitches;  and  Bol- 
singer,  well,  one  night  down  on  The‘ 
Aughwick  he  had  to  knife  his  way; 
through  one.  Wait  until  you  get  onej 
of  those  that  you’ll  take  home  for  the 
patient  wife  to  unsnarl.  Then  pal,|i 
you’ll  be  right  in  there.  A plugger — |j 
strikes  or  no  strikes.”  ? 
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Blub’s  only  comment  was,  “I’ve 
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really  sometl|ng  to  look  forward  to— 
some  fun,  em  Sounds  complicated, 
but  I’m  sticking  this  out  until  I catch 
a good  fish  with  a plug.” 

“That’s  the  way  I like  to  hear  s 
fellow  talk,”  said  Blum.  Then  added 
“I  hope  you  nail  an  old  lunker  wherlpii 
you  do  connect,  but  don’t  forget  wc 
warned  you  about  the  aftermath.” 

“OK”  said  Blub,  “I’ve  been  warned 
I was  warned  about  dry  fly  fishing  too 
and  it  has  been  grand  sport.  I gues; 
this  ‘plugitis’  you  speak  about  won’' 
be  so  drastic.” 

We  ai’rived  home  at  a very  late  hour 
Unknowingly  this  happened  to  be  om 
last  plugging  trip  for  the  ’46  season 
The  next  day  the  weather  changed 
Winter  was  with  us,  and  with  the  com' 
ing  of  snow  we  sadly  acknowledgec 
that  the  season’s  sport  with  the  shor  j^ 
rods  was  at  an  end. 

The  1947  season  was  some  sever 
weeks  old  before  we  were  able  to  ar 
range  an  extensive  campaign  agains' 
the  plug-hitting  fish  of  Penn’s  waters^  ■’ 
We  chose  as  our  first  objective  th(  | 
largemouth  warriors  of  remote  Harri:|! 
Pond.  This  would  be  Blub’s  first  atj- 
tempt  of  a new  season  and  to  furtheJ; 
enhance  his  chances  of  ‘tying  into  aii^ 
old  lunker’  Blum  revealed  to  himq 
“ ‘Blub,’  the  lane  up  into  Farmer  Dy 
son’s  is  surfaced  with  a glacial  gravel- 
some  of  those  stones  and  pebbles  ar( 
of  such  a form  and  luster  as  to  be  con 
sidered  as  lucky  stones.  You’d  bette 
get  one.  Get  a good  sized  one.  Mon 
luck,  maybe.” 

Blub,  with  promptitude  promoted  bdn 
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a superstitious  hope  for  him  to  engage 
in  a finish  combat  with  a worthy  bass, 
took  Blum  ‘up’  on  the  idea.  On  the 
morning  of  departure  he  approached 
'Blum  and  held  up  an  agate-like  stone 
|and  said,  “I  picked  this  up  in  Dyson’s 
'lane.  That’s  going  to  be  my  lucky 
[Stone.  That’s  the  pebble  that  is  going 
I to  bring  me  luck.  You  watch.  Let’s 
jgo.  I’m  rarin’.” 

Harris  Pond  is  difficult  to  reach, 
which  probably  accounts  for  the  fine 
fishing  to  be  found  there.  A maze  of 
by-roads  through  the  foothills  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  country  has  to  be  trav- 
ersed. Eventually,  and  somewhat  un- 
expectedly, the  Pond  is  in  front  of  the 
line  of  travel.  It  is  not  an  impressive 
body  of  water,  although  it  produces 
impressive  sized  bass  and  pickerel — 
season  after  season. 

There  are  three  water-logged  row- 
boats at  the  pond.  All  of  them  are 
unwieldy  craft,  but  they  provide  the 
only  means  of  getting  to  the  fish.  It 
is  impossible  to  fish  from  shore.  The 
only  recourse  is  to  use  one  of  the 
boats,  regardless  of  the  discomfort, 
fatigue  and  strain. 

When  we  arrived  at  our  destination 
none  of  the  boats  were  being  used. 
This  was  lucky  and  without  delay  we 
upset  two  of  them  to  dizain  out  an  ac- 
cumulation of  leakage  and  rainwater. 
While  the  boats  drained  we  set  up  our 
tackle  and  laid  plans  for  our  initial 
attempt  at  luring  an  old  granddaddy 
fish  into  hitting  one  of  our  numerous 
plugs.  We  decided  that  Blub  and  Ned 
would  try  the  west  shoreline;  Blum 
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and  I would  go  up  the  east  side. 
Despite  a mean  down-pond  wind  we 
shoved  off  and  with  considerable  an- 
ticipation began  a systematic  covering 
of  all  likely  looking  spots  with  our 
lures.  Three  hours  later  we  were  back 
— wind  whipped  and  chilled  to  the 
bone.  No  one  had  a strike — not  even 
a short  one.  We  agreed  the  wind  was 
the  cause  of  our  failure. 

Supper,  consisting  of  hot  soup, 
beans,  potatoes  and  good  country  sau- 
sage, was  prepared  in  the  glare  of  auto 
headlights.  The  warm  food  ‘jacked- 
up’  our  lagging  enthusiasm.  As  soon 
as  the  cooking  gear  and  dishes  had 
been  washed  and  put  away  we  ‘hit  the 
sacks.’  Before  I fell  asleep  I heard 
Ned  say  to  Blub,  “Surely  this  wind 
will  die  down  during  the  night.  If  so, 
the  morning  will  make  for  some  good 
fishing.” 

Ned’s  statement  was  an  expression 
of  a hope  that  we  all  harbored.  We 
would  know — come  morning. 

Everybody  overslept.  It  was  not 
until  5:  30  a.m.  when  Blub  sprang  the 
alarm:  “Hey  get  outta  those  sleeping 

bags.  It’s  daylight,  the  wind’s  down, 
the  lake’s  calm.  Come  on,  hurry  up, 
let’s  go.  Holy  smoke,  there  goes  one 
of  the  boats.  Hurry  up,  we’ll  get  left. 
We’ll  eat  later,  come  on,  let’s  get  some 
fish.” 

With  the  utmost  alacrity  we  obeyed 
Blub’s  exhortations.  Some  ten  min- 
utes later  we  were  on  the  pond;  sans 
washing;  sans  morning  exercises;  sans 
everything  except  the  urge  to  meet 
Blub’s  entreaty. 

About  eleven  o’clock  we  came  off 
the  pond.  The  stringers  sported  six 
nice  pickerel,  but  no  bass.  Evidently 
the  largemouths  were  not  as  hungry 
as  the  four  of  us. 

While  breakfasting  we  had  a visitor. 
A run-down,  decrepit  hound  wandered 
into  camp.  Big-hearted  Blub  fed  the 
old  dog  so  much  of  our  grub  we  de- 
cided somebody  would  have  to  go  into 
town  and  replenish  our  supplies.  Ned 
volunteered,  he  said,  “You  guys  get 
back  on  the  pond  for  those  bass  are 
going  to  start  hitting  sometime  soon. 
I’ll  clean  up  around  here  and  then  go 
to  town.  Come  back  in  between  three 
and  four,  we’ll  eat,  then  go  out  for 
the  evening  fishing.” 

Ned’s  suggested  plan  was  put  in 
motion.  The  three  of  us  manned  one 
boat  and  went  up  the  east  shore.  I 
was  rowing  and  moving  the  boat 
slowly.  Blub  and  Blum  alternately 
cast  to  the  best  looking  places.  Several 
hundred  yards  were  covered  in  this 
manner.  Then  Blum  connected.  Fol- 
lowing the  heavy  strike  there  was  a 
deep-running  fight.  The  fish  jumped 
once — we  saw  it  was  a hefty  large- 
mouth.  Then  the  line  went  slack.  In- 
vestigation revealed  the  plug  was  gone 
— the  cause,  a snap-swivel  had  broken. 


E.  E.  Swank,  of  Greencastle.  with  a 2'2'-,  inch 
brown  trout  that  weighed  i’j  pounds,  the  fish 
was  taken  from  Diehl’s  Run  in  Franklin  County 
early  this  season.  The  photo  was  sent  to  the 
.4ngler  by  Thomas  D.  Zullinger  who  is  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  the  GreencasUe  Sportsmen’s 
Association.  J 


Blum  was  peeved,  not  so  much  at 
losing  the  fish,  but  that  plug  had  been 
an  old  favorite.  Then  the  plug  sur- 
faced some  fifty  feet  away.  We  re- 
trieved it  and  found  it  to  be  coated 
with  clay.  Blum  said,  “That  bass  must 
have  kept  ramming  the  bottom  until 
he  tore  this  plug  loose.  Here  Blub, 
wash  it  up  and  try  it.” 

Blub,  on  a hunch,  promptly  accepted. 
After  he  had  carefully  cleaned  the 
lure  and  snapped  it  to  his  line,  we 
resumed  our  slow  progress  along  the 
shoreline. 

A hundred  yards  further  along  I 
had  to  swing  away  from  the  shore  to 
avoid  a windfallen  tree  that  was  in 
the  water.  Blub  tossed  his  plug  back 
into  the  angle  and  gave  it  a couple 
of  jerks — then  it  happened.  The  water 
fountained  and  in  the  middle  of  spray 
was  a very  mad  and  pugnacious  bass. 
He  had  the  plug  and  was  shaking  it 
furiously.  Blub  instinctively  struck  and 
as  the  hooks  bit  deep  the  fish  was 
flopped  on  his  side  with  a resounding 
smack.  Now  ensued  one  of  those 
battles  that  are  enacted  on  every 
water  where  bass  are  fished  for  from 
boats. 

Blum  and  I shouted  advice  that 
Blub  couldn’t  heed,  for  in  this  round 
of  the  scrap  all  he  could  do  was  hang 
on,  hope  and  ‘sweat  it  out.’  Finally 
the  big  fish  quit  his  thrashing  and  tail- 
skating.  He  headed  for  the  boat.  I 

(Turn  to  Page  23) 


Ronald  (Butch)  Valasek  sports  three  nice  trout 
taken  by  his  dad  from  Blue  Eye  Creek  in  War- 
ren County.  Another  lad  on  his  way  to  being 
an  addict  to  the  rod  and  line. 
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Real  Live  Organizations 

A column  of  news  concerning  the  activi- 
ties of  sportsmen  in  the  Courier,  under  two 
headings,  would  indicate  there  are  a good 
many  live  individuals  enrolled  in  the  Con- 
nellsville  Rod  and  Gun  Club  and  the  Tri- 
Town  Sportsmen’s  Association.  Following  so 
closely  on  the  story  of  the  annual  dinner 
of  Connellsville  Chapter  of  the  IWLA  the 
news  is  indicative  of  much  enthusiasm  among 
devotees  of  streams  and  woods  and  fields. 

The  Rod  and  Gun  Club  proposes  to  have 
a wildlife  show  at  East  Park  this  summer,  as 
a part  of  the  weekly  programs  sponsored 
by  the  Recreation  Board.  The  idea  is  a 
good  one.  It  should  serve  to  educate  a 
considerable  number  of  people  of  the  com- 
mimity  with  comparatively  little  knowledge 
of  the  wild  creatures  for  which  Pennsylvania 
is  noted. 

The  Tri-Town  Sportsmen’s  Association 
embraces  lovers  of  the  out-of-doors  and 
boosters  of  conservation  in  the  Dawson- 
"Vanderbilt-Dickerson  Run  community.  It 
is  now  10  years  old.  The  anniversary  of 
its  birth  was  suitably  observed  at  a dinner 
at  Dawson.  Like  the  parent  organization, 
the  Fayette  County  Fish  and  Game  Protec- 
tive Association,  and.  like  the  Connellsville 
Rod  and  Gun  Club,  the  Tri-Town  group 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  fostering  the  wel- 
fare not  only  of  sportsmen  but  of  the  whole 
people  through  the  conservation  of  our  dwin- 
dling natural  resources. — Connellsville  Cour- 
ier. 


ibkil  

James  Chichester,  Jr.,  son  of  the  present  sec- 
retary of  the  Bristol  Fish  & Game  Protective 
Association.  Jim  senior  reports  the  club  is 
very  much  interested  in  the  younger  members 
and  devotes  considerable  time  to  their  activities. 
A worth-while  project. 


Lebanon  Chapter  IWLA 

The  annual  banquet  was  held  recently  in 
the  Masonic  Hall  and  was  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  the  members.  Highlights  of 
the  recent  National  Convention  held  in  Chi- 
cago were  given  by  E.  M.  Swanger,  National 
Vice-President.  Prizes  for  the  League’s  essay 
contest  on  “Soil  Conservation”  were  awarded 
to  the  following  winners:  Betty  Black,  1st 
prize,  Larry  Kreider,  2nd  prize,  and  Joan 
Bowman,  3rd  prize.  All  the  winners  were 
Annville  High  School  students. 


Mohnton  Fish  & Game  Protective  Assn. 

Showing  of  the  motion  picture,  “Pennsyl- 
vania,” was  the  feature  at  the  last  regular 
meeting  of  the  Mohnton  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective Association.  Elmer  Bender,  president, 
announced  that  he  has  secured  331  additional 
acres  for  the  farm-game  project  in  Cumru 
and  Brecknock  Townships. 


Mansfield  Sportsmen's  Association 

At  a dinner  meeting  held  recently  the 
Mansfield  Sportsmen’s  Association  elected 
officers  for  the  coming  year.  The  new  officers 
are  as  follows;  Ted  Besancey,  president;  Ed. 
Russell,  vice  president;  Stanley  Soper,  secre- 
tary; Welsh  Cleveland,  treasurer. 


Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County 
It  was  announced  that  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  organization  has  reached  9,553. 
Divided  into  junior  and  senior  groups,  this 
figure  shows  a total  of  1,715  junior  member- 
ships and  7,838  senior.  The  junior  quota 
was  originally  set  for  1,500  which  means  the 
drive  is  215  over  the  top.  Raymond  R.  Rom- 
melt  heads  the  junior  committee  while  John 
H.  Bender,  assisted  by  Don  Starr,  is  in  charge 
of  the  senior  campaign. 
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12  Easy  Rules  For  Killing  Your  Club 

Don’t  go  to  any  of  the  meetings. 

But  if  you  go,  go  late. 

If  the  weather  doesn’t  suit  you,  don’t  think  of  going. 

If  you  attend,  find  fault  with  the  work  of  officers  and  members. 

Never  accept  an  office.  It  is  much  easier  to  criticize  than  to  do  things. 

Get  sore  if  you  are  not  appointed  on  a committee.  Should  you  be  appointed,  don’t 
attend  any  of  the  committee  meetings. 

If  asked  to  give  your  opinion  on  some  matter,  tell  the  chairman  you  have  nothing 
to  say.  After  the  meeting  is  over,  tell  everyone  how  it  should  be  done. 

Do  nothing  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  When  others  roll  up  their  sleeves 
and  unselfishly  use  their  ability  to  help  matters  along,  howl  that  the  organization 
is  run  by  a clique. 

Hold  back  your  dues  as  long  as  possible,  or  don’t  pay  them  at  all. 

Make  no  effort  to  get  new  members  for  the  club. 

Don’t  be  sociable  either  within  or  outside  of  organization  headquarters. 

If  you  should  get  a good  idea,  smother  it  at  once. 

“The  Creel”  NAACC 


York  Chapter  No.  67,  IWLA 
The  Chapter  is  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
fine  paper  the  “Waltonial  News.”  Those  that 
have  come  to  our  desk  have  been  in  good 
style  and  full  of  the  kind  of  copy  that  it 
takes  to  make  an  interesting  and  informative 
paper,  it  is  a monthly  with  ads  and  illustra- 
tions. J.  Harold  Coffman  is  the  editor. 
Officers  for  the  unit  are:  G.  W.  Forrest, 

president;  Ralph  Rineholt,  vice  president; 
R.  R.  Reinecker,  secretary  and  E.  G.  Fraley, 
treasurer. 


Crow  Foot  Rod  & Gun  Club 
The  club  has  just  purchased  a new  Bell  & 
Hovrell  Sound  Projector  and  Beaded  Screen. 
Members  present  at  the  last  meeting  ex- 
pressed approval  of  the  purchase  and  com- 
plete satisfaction  with  its  performance.  Many 
enjoyable  and  instructive  hours  are  assured 
by  this  purchase. 


Hellertown  Sportsmen's  Association 
Fish  from  the  clubs  co-operative  nursery 
were  stocked  in  the  Saucon  and  Monocacy 
Creeks.  Each  creek  received  about  2000 
trout  each.  Both  streams  were  closed  for  a 
period  of  five  days  after  receiving  the  fish. 


Black  Walnut  Lodge  of  Kingston 
The  club  members  have  planned  a meeting 
for  the  near  future  between  the  local  farmers, 
fish  and  game  wardens  and  the  club  offi- 
cers, a discussion  of  all  things  pertaining 
to  the  interests  of  the  group  as  a whole  will 
be  discussed.  Officers  for  the  year  were 
installed  and  are  as  listed;  President,  C. 
Pechukonis,  treasurer,  P.  A.  Koval  and  S.  A. 
Woydzick,  secretary. 
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Duncannon  Sportsmen's  Association 
The  club  is  interested  in  securing  a suit- 
able farm  for  its  many  and  varied  activities, 
■a  committee  of  members  have  been  appointed 
and  are  at  this  time  looking  over  several 
sites.  The  club  secretary  was  instructed  to 
potify  the  State  Fishways  Committee  and  in- 
form them  as  to  the  members  approval  of 
some  action  being  taken  to  assure  the  free 
nigration  of  fish  in  the  Susquehanna  River 
at  spawning  time. 


Holmesburg  Fish  & Game 
Protective  Association 

I The  clubs  paper  “The  Holmesburg  Fish  & 
Same  News”  is  a very  worth-while  and  in- 
teresting sheet,  the  issue  at  hand  is  a full 
program  of  the  Annual  Outing  which  was 
'held  Simday,  May  23rd.  Many  entertaining 
features  and  interesting  personalities  went 
into  the  program  to  make  it  a very  highly 
successful  affair. 

Reprinted  from  the  Delaware  Co. 

Field  & Stream  Assn.  "Club  News" 

Sentlemen: 

It  is  a known  fact  that  the  local  streams 
low  through  property  that  is  the  prize  pos- 
session of  landowners.  We  can  only  continue 
;o  enjoy  the  sport  of  fishing  as  long  as 
Jiose  landowners  permit  us  to  trespass  on 
;heir  property.  We  should  consider  our- 
selves, while  fishing,  as  guests  of  the  land- 
owner and  conduct  ourselves  at  all  times  as 
jENTLEMEN  should.  Do  not  destroy  prop- 
srty,  fences,  etc.,  and  do  not  litter  the  stream 
oanks.  We  have  been  welcome  in  the  past 
io  let’s  look  to  the  future  of  our  sport  and 
continue  to  respect  the  rights  of  others. — 
Sarry  Sauers 


Bradford  Sportsmen's  Club 
To  the  long  list  of  “firsts”  credited  to  the 
Bradford  Sportsmen’s  Club,  another,  and  a 
/■ery  fine  one  too,  will  soon  be  added.  Plans 
low  under  consideration  will  provide  one 
)r  more  local  students  of  teen  age  with  two 
>r  more  weeks  at  some  approved  summer 
:amp  or  school  at  the  club’s  expense.  Co- 
>peration  in  both  selecting  the  camp  or  school 
Old  in  the  method  of  selecting  the  lucky 
itudent,  preferably  one  deeply  interested  in 
vildlife,  camping  and  woods  lore,  has  been 
iledged  by  local  school  authorities. 


fow  Club  Formed  in  Lancaster  Co. 

The  28th  Fish  and  Game  Association  of 
Lancaster  County  was  formed  in  Mountville, 
it  an  organizational  meeting  held  in  the 
dountville  school  auditorium.  Officers  were 
iected  as  follows:  Drew  C.  Brooks,  president, 
Cenneth  Kittinger,  vice  president;  Harry  H. 
Cauffman,  secretary;  and  Amos  M.  Kauffman, 
reasurer. 


'R"  Field  & Stream  Assn. 

This  Lebanon  County  club  held  its  annual 
ishermens  derby  in  Hammer  Creek  Sunday 
Lpril  25  th.  A large  crowd  enjoyed  the 
fternoons  fishing  as  the  club  had  stocked 
00  nice  trout  for  the  derby.  Four  valuable 
irizes  were  awarded  to  the  men  catching 
he  largest  fish.  The  fish  were  stocked  by 
he  club  president  Merritt  Keener,  the  prizes 
irere  distributed  by  the  secretary  John 
)emler. 


Shenandoah  Fish  & Same 
Protective  Association 

The  club  is  undertaking  the  improvement 
of  Little  Catawissa  Creek,  new  small  dams 
and  retards  will  be  built  to  further  aeriate 
the  water  as  well  as  create  further  pro- 
tection for  the  fish.  All  work  is  under  the 
direction  of  Leonard  Lentz  the  club  presi- 
dent, all  work  is  voluntary  by  the  club 
members. 


Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  Co. 

Resolutions  passed  by  the  club  at  their 
May  meeting  read  as  follows:  “To  request 

the  Fish  Commission  to  revoke  licenses  for 
violations  of  the  fish  law.  The  Board  (Club 
Board)  feels  the  Commission  has  been  too 
lenient.”  “To  express  gratitude  of  the  Board 
to  the  fish  wardens  for  the  work  they  have 
done  in  protecting  the  county  trout  streams 
by  prosecuting  violators  of  the  law.”  The 
club  treasui'er  reported  the  organization  had 
a balance  of  $6,638.45  and  a bulletin  account 
of  $223. 


Bristol  Fish  & Game  Protective  Assn. 

More  than  150  members  of  the  Bristol  Fish 
& Game  Protective  Association  packed  the 
meeting  room  of  the  American  Legion  Home 
when  the  second  big  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
current  year  was  held  there.  Highlighting 
the  program  was  a series  of  sound  movies  on 
hunting  and  fishing  presented  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Electric  Company.  Ollie  Hobbs,  co- 
chairman  of  the  fish  committee,  reviewed 
the  trout  stocking  program,  for  Bucks  Coun- 
ty’s three  trout  streams.  He  also  reported 
that  1200  catfish  were  placed  in  Silver  Lake, 
500  more  were  put  in  Maple  Beach,  and  800 
were  stocked  in  the  Canal. 


Roseto  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Thirty  members  attended  the  recent 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Roseto  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  in  the  Roseto  Hotel  with  Anthony 
Martocci,  president,  in  charge.  Chairman 
Vito  Trigiani,  of  the  fish  committee,  reported 
receipt  of  950  trout  stocked  in  local  streams. 
The  members  of  the  club  expressed  hope 
that  local  sportsmen  or  anglers  are  success- 
ful in  securing  the  greatest  catch  ever,  due 
to  the  quantity  stocked  in  their  area.  The 
club  decided  to  hold  a fishing  contest  for 
youngsters  up  to  15  years  of  age.  This  con- 
test is  open  for  trout  only. 


West  End  Hunting  & Fishing  Club 
The  West  End  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club 
will  again  offer  a series  of  prizes  for  the 
largest  of  various  kinds  of  fish  caught  this 
year  by  members  of  that  club.  All  fish  must 
be  caught  in  this  state  and  must  be  measured 
and  recorded  at  Con’s  Athletic  Supply  store. 
A committee  of  the  club  has  been  active 
during  the  past  few  weeks  in  getting  ready 
for  this  year’s  event,  which  has  proved 
popular  over  the  past  years.  The  com- 
mittee includes  J.  Donald  Kile,  John  Naus, 
W.  L.  Stephens,  W.  L.  Shortess,  Gene  Skom- 
sky  and  Joseph  Messina. 


Delaware  Co.  Field  & Stream  Assn. 

Master  Cliff  Fryer  was  judged  the  winner 
in  the  “Brotherhood  of  the  Jungle  Cock” 
contest,  he  was  awarded  a fine  fly  rod  reel 
as  well  as  a three  day  trip  to  the  Brother- 
hood’s private  fishing  stream  and  camp  at 
Thurmont.  Closely  following  Cliff  and  in 
the  order  named  came  James  Goodyear, 
Edward  Redding  and  James  Dorsey. 


Nestled  between  the  hills  in  Tioga  County  and  located  just  opposite  Leetonia,  South  of  Wells- 
boro,  is  this  fine  hunting  and  fishing  camp  known  as  the  “Herre  Place.”  In  the  lower  photo  we 
glimpse  at  a part  of  the  banquet  held  by  the  group  in  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel  in  Harrisburg  hast 
winter.  Seated  at  the  table  are,  1.  to  r.:  Frank  Wilsbach,  Admiral  Fox,  Edward  Hensel,  Edward 
A.  Herre,  and  Franklin  Moore. 
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LOOKIE  HERE, 
ROOKIE  COOKIE 


By  BILL  WALSH 

So,  you’re  going  to  be  camp  cook? 
The  boys  drew  straws  and  your  luck 
found  you  staring,  unbelieving,  at  the 
short  one. 

“We’ll  give  ya  a hand.  Shorty,  ol’ 
boy,”  they  grinned  as  they  slapped 
you  on  the  back— but  you  know 
darned  well  you’re  not  going  to  be 
able  to  count  on  it.  After  all,  you 
fellows  have  planned  this  jaunt  for  a 
long  time  and  it’s  going  to  be  a fishing 
trip,  not  a cooking  trip — for  them. 

Well,  cheer  up!  It  really  isn’t  as 
bad  as  it  appears.  With  a little  fore- 
sight you’ll  be  able  to  be  on  the 
streams  almost  as  many  hours  during 
a fishing  day  as  the  rest  of  the  gang. 
And  you  don’t  need — or  want — too 
much  help. 

“Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,” 
is  an  old  saying,  but,  brother,  whoever 
said  it  first  was  on  the  ball. 

Let’s  say  your  excursion  is  to  be 
the  average  week-end  at  the  camp. 
You’ll  leave  town  Friday  afternoon 
and  break  up  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
With  that  set-up  you  only  have  to 
plan  six  meals:  late  supper  Friday; 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  supper  on  Satur- 
day, and  breakfast  and  lunch  on  Sun- 
day. Plus  a few  snacks  here  and  there 
and  you’re  all  set. 

The  secret  of  being  a good  camp 
cook,  of  course,  is  to  provide  tasty, 
nourishing  meals  for  the  crew,  and  to 
insure  ample  time  for  the  cook  to  fill 
his  own  creel  with  whatever  kind  of 
fish  you’re  after.  The  solution  is  to 
prepare  as  much  of  the  food  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  work  that  goes  with 
that  preparation,  in  advance — before 
you  leave  the  convenience  of  your  own 
kitchen  and  the  invaluable  assistance 
you  can  get  from  the  little  woman. 

We  11  make  up  sample  menus  for 
each  of  the  six  come-and-get-it  ses- 
sions that  are  now  your  responsibility, 
then  list  the  things  you  can  do  to  ac- 
complish over  half  the  work  at  home. 
Let’s  take  it  by  days. 

On  Friday  you  need  to  fill  the 
hungry  mouths  with  a late  supper 
after  the  gear  is  stowed  away  and 
before  the  evening  chinfest  begins. 
How  does  this  sound? 

Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 

Hot  Dogs  and  Rolls  with  Ketchup 
or  Mustard 
Potato  Salad 
Apple  Pie 
Coffee 


If  there’s  more  than  fifteen  minutes 
work  connected  with  that  (at  camp) 
I’ll  eat  it  all  backwards,  staiding  with 
the  pie  and  coffee  and  finishing  with 
the  soup. 

The  tomato  soup  is  canned,  of 
course.  The  hot  dogs  are  roasted  on 
sticks  or  forks  over  your  open  fire, 
and  the  potato  salad  was  made  in  your 
own  kitchen  or  by  one  of  the  gang’s 
helpmate  in  her  kitchen.  Don’t  be 
bashful  about  asking  for  volunteers 
in  this  matter.  It’s  only  fair  that  the 
others  help  a little.  The  applie  pie 
is  fresh  from  the  shelf  at  your  corner 
bakery. 

For  Saturday’s  breakfast  you’ll 
make  a big  hit  with  the  old  standby, 
eggs  and  bacon,  coffee  and  sweet  rolls. 
If  you  care  to  vary  it,  use  Canadian 
bacon. 

They’ll  be  hungry  as  pirates  after 
the  first  morning’s  fishing,  so  you’ll 
want  the  noonday  meal  to  be  a big 
one,  yet  conforming  to  the  rules  of 
simplicity  and  ease  of  preparation. 
How  about: 

Cream  of  Mushroom  Soup 
Spiked  with  Potted  Meat 
Hamburgers  with  Onions 
Baked  Beans 
Baked  Potatoes 
Pie 
Coffee 

Sounds  good — and  it’s  just  as  easy 
to  fix  as  was  Friday’s  late  supper. 

Used  canned  mushroom  soup,  of 
course.  Into  the  heating  pan  place  the 
contents  of  a small  can  of  potted  meat 
— the  spicy  kind — with  a small  amount 
of  water;  the  empty  can  full  should 
be  enough.  As  this  warms,  stir  it  well, 
then  add  the  soup,  also  stirring  from 


Ipii 

time  to  time  until  hot  enough  to  serve.he] 
This  is  a real  treat  for  hungry  men.  |iii 
The  hamburgers  and  onions  were! 
readied  at  home,  pressed  into  patties  Lj| 
with  an  onion  slice  atop  each  one  andl  v 
carried  to  camp  between  pieces  ofL 
waxed  paper.  The  baked  beans  came||j 
out  of  another  can  (a  wonderful  in-",, 
vention) . The  potatoes  were  baked  in 
the  oven  at  home  and  warmed  by  the  ,, 
fire  as  the  rest  of  the  meal  cooked.  , 
The  pie  came  from  the  bakery.  This  - 
gets  simpler  as  it  goes  along,  doesn’1  : 
it?  ^ 

Saturday’s  supper  ought  to  feature  . 
fish.  Let’s  hope  you  expert  anglers 
have  brought  more  than  sore  backs]  jj 
and  leaky  waders  into  camp  by  this! 
time.  Line  up  the  menu  this  way: 

Fish  ri 

Potato  Patties 
Green  Peas  i 

Tossed  Vegetable  Salad 
Cookies 

Coffee  I, 

We’ll  talk  about  the  fish  first. 

More  fish  would  be  eaten  and  en- 
joyed, at  camp  and  at  home,  if  more  .1 
fish  were  properly  cooked.  Shor1 
cooking  is  the  cardinal  rule  to  pre- 
serve tempting  flavor  and  texture.  ,, 
Differing  from  meat,  fish  lacks  con-  5 
nective  tissue,  and  must  be  cookec 
only  long  enough  to  develop  flavoi  , 
and  to  separate  the  flesh  from  the  , 
bone.  Overcooking  dries  out  fish.  Ex- 
perts say  texture  and  flavor  are  besi  ; 
conserved  by  suddenly  subjecting  the 
fish  to  maximum  temperature.  (You’c  , 
be  surprised  at  the  number  of  rookie-j  , 
cookies  who  plop  grease,  fish,  anc  ^ 
seasoning  into  a cold  frying  pan  and 
warm  the  entire  mess  together.  Fortu- 
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nately,  it’s  difficult  to  remove  all  the 
goodness  from  fresh,  sweet  fish.) 

Vigorous  appetites,  whetted  by  out- 
j]door  exercise,  are  best  satisfied  by 
ifried  fish.  If  your  catch  lends  itself  to 
filleting,  do  it  by  all  means  before 
placing  your  fish  in  the  properly 
heated,  properly  greased  pan.  If  your 
fish  is  floured,  hot  deep  fat  will  do  the 
irick.  If  cooked  plain,  go  easy  on  the 
grease.  Use  bacon  fat,  lard,  any  good 
vegetable  shortening,  or  the  newly 
developed  peanut  oil  for  equally  good 
results. 

Trout  are  best  served  (that  is  they 
look  better  on  the  plate)  with  only  the 
entrails  removed  and  the  heads  on. 
You’ll  be  taking  the  big  ones  home,  so 
the  ones  cooked  in  camp  will  doubtless 
fit  the  pan — in  case  you’re  worried 
about  the  added  length  of  the  heads. 

In  camp,  trout  and  other  fish  are 
easily  prepared  for  the  pan  by  shaking 
well  in  a paper  bag  that  holds  mixed 
flour  and  seasonings.  The  floured  fish 
then  goes  into  the  hot  grease  for  rapid, 
even  browning  on  both  sides.  A few 
pinches  of  salt  and  a dash  or  two  of 
pepper  are  all  the  seasonings  needed 
in  the  bag. 

It  would  be  wise  to  question  your 
gang  about  individual  condiment  pref- 
erences. Some  like  their  fish  with 
tartar  sauce,  others  ketchup,  etc.  Try 
to  please  each  set  of  taste  buds,  if  you 
can. 

Returning  to  the  rest  of  Saturday’s 
supper,  we  find  that  the  potato  patties 
were  also  prepared  at  home  from 
boiled  potatoes  and  carried  to  camp  in 
waxed  paper,  already  shaped  into  pat- 
ties so  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  drop 
them  in  the  pan.  They’re  already 
cooked,  so  browning  won’t  take  long 
if  the  pan  is  hot. 

The  green  peas  came  out  of  a — yes, 
you  guessed  it — a can,  and  the  tossed 
vegetable  salad  was  cut  up  at  home 
and  placed  in  a refrigerator  bag  or 
wrapped  tightly  in  a makeshift  waxed- 
paper  bag.  At  camp  you  simply  shake 
the  contents  into  a bowl,  add  mayon- 
naise, french  dressing,  or  whatever 
you  wish  in  way  of  a dressing.  The 
cookies  came  in  a box  which  you  pur- 
chased at  the  corner  grocery.  We’ll 
talk  about  coffee  making  later. 

The  easiest  way  out  of  Sunday 
morning’s  breakfast  is  to  repeat  the 
bacon  and  eggs.  Any  rolls  or  bread 
you’ve  brought  along  will  be  growing 
sightly  stiff  by  this  time,  so  you’ll 
probably  have  to  toast  the  bread  or 
warm  the  rolls  by  the  fire  before 
serving. 

You’ll  probably  be  breaking  camp 
shortly  after  noon,  therefore  your  Sun- 
day luncheon  will  have  to  be  fairly 
simple. 

Hot  canned  vegetable  soup  or  clam 
chowder,  crackers,  coffee,  and  a slab 


of  fruit  cake  or  raisin  bread  should 
be  sufficient. 

That  winds  it  up  pretty  well.  And 
it  was  like  landing  your  first  good- 
sized  trout — tough,  but  not  half  so  im- 
possible as  it  seemed. 

There  are  a few  more  things  to  keep 
in  mind.  First  let’s  talk  about  coffee 
making.  Campers  will  find  it  easiest 
to  use  the  new  instant  brands  which 
require  only  the  addition  of  hot  water 
to  the  cup.  (Connoisseurs  say  the  best 
coffee  is  made  with  water  just  below 
the  boiling  point.)  If  you  insist  upon 
taking  the  extra  time  required  to  pre- 
pare coffee  in  a pot  or  dripolator, 
make  a few  batches  at  home  first,  so 
you’ll  understand  the  procedure  and 
get  the  benefit  of  the  little  woman’s 
know-how.  Tea  bags,  which  also  re- 
quire only  the  addition  of  hot  water 
to  the  cup,  may  be  taken  along  for 
a welcome  change.  Canned  milk  and 
sugar  in  a jar  will  be  part  of  your 
equipment  for  this  important  part  of 
each  meal. 

We  also  said  you’d  be  better  off 
without  too  much  help  in  the  kitchen 
— and  we  meant  it.  Insist  upon  pre- 


paring the  food  by  yourself.  It’s  bet- 
ter that  way.  But — before  you  leave 
for  camp — also  insure  yourself  certain 
other  help  from  the  rest  of  the  outfit. 
If  wood  must  be  chopped,  be  certain 
that  one  or  several  of  the  men  get 
the  responsibility.  It  is  also  wise  to 
demand  a man  for  KP  duty,  to  help 
you  wash  dishes  and  clean  up  the 
the  table  after  each  meal.  It  will  be 
best  to  have  only  one  man  on  this 
job.  He’ll  learn  it  more  quickly  and 
by  the  second  meal  you  won’t  have 
to  stop  and  tell  him  what  to  do  at 
every  turn.  Be  patient  with  him  the 
first  time. 

A word  about  cooking  utensils.  The 
frying  pan  is  an  indispensable  cook- 
ing tool  in  camp  and  you  ought  to 
take  two  large  ones.  Three  heating 
pans  of  large  or  medium  size  will  come 
in  handy,  and  one  large  teakettle 
should  complete  the  kit.  Stirring 
spoons,  a ladle  or  two,  and  some 
serving  spoons  will  also  be  needed,  as 
will  a spatula  for  turning  fish,  bacon, 
eggs,  etc.  Take  along  several  sharp 
kitchen  knives  for  cleaning  fish. 

If  you  will  have  no  regular  cook 
stove  or  camp  stove  outfit,  and  intend 


to  use  the  open  campfire,  better  make 
plans  for  building  a semi-permanent 
stove  out  of  stone  or  bricks  and  a 
sheet  of  iron.  Take  the  bricks  or 
stones  along  if  you’re  not  sure  you’ll 
be  able  to  find  them  at  the  camp  site. 
And  make  your  stove  big  enough  to 
accommodate  at  least  three  heating 
utensils  at  the  same  time,  or  you’ll 
never  have  anj^  time  for  fishing. 

This  open  fire  business  is  entirely 
unsatisfactory  for  groups  larger  than 
two  or  three  campers  and  has  many 
drawbacks  even  for  that  number,  in- 
cluding the  length  of  time  it  takes 
to  heat  up  the  sheet  iron  for  each 
meal.  The  fire  must  be  put  out  each 
time  the  camp  is  left  empty,  and 
rebuilt  when  needed.  An  old  fash- 
ioned wood  or  coal  stove  in  a perma- 
nent camp  gives  cookie  the  best  deal. 
The  gasoline  stoves,  if  large  enough, 
are  also  entirely  satisfactory  if  well 
anchored  and  laid  out  to  give  the  cook 
plenty  of  working  space.  If  you  use 
this  type  of  stove,  get  it  up  off  the 
ground  so  you’ll  not  be  on  your  hands 
and  knees  half  the  time,  brushing  sand 
and  dirt  off  yourself  as  well  as  off  the 
food.  Use  a tree  stump  if  you’re  cook- 
ing in  the  open  or  a table  if  beneath 
a shelter. 

A few  more  hints  and  we’ll  be  all 
set.  To  make  certain  your  eggs  won’t 
be  squashed  on  a long  trip  or  if  pack 
carrying  is  involved,  break  them  at 
home — into  a pint  canning  jar.  At 
camp  they  can  be  poured  into  the 
pan  as  needed. 

If  refrigeration  is  a problem,  get 
yourself  some  of  the  new  plastic,  un- 
breakable bowls  with  airtight  covers 
that  are  now  appearing  in  sporting 
goods  stores.  Eggs,  butter,  cottage 
cheese,  leftovers,  etc.,  can  be  placed 
in  these,  sealed  tight,  and  anchored  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stream  or  lake  shore 
to  keep  the  contents  cool. 

Double  check  on  these  items — 
they’re  easiest  to  forget:  coffee,  cream, 
sugar,  salt,  pepper,  ketchup,  butter, 
salad  dressing,  frying  fat. 

To  avoid  difficulties  later,  it’s  smart 
to  give  the  gang  the  low-down  on 
meal  times.  Schedule  your  meals  for 
definite  hours  each  day  and  stick  to 
the  schedule.  Insist  that  all  be  present 
and  drooling  at  that  hour,  pointing 
out  that  it  is  unfair  to  the  rest  of  the 
crew  for  one  man  to  take  a half-hour 
longer  on  the  stream  in  an  attempt 
(probably  vain)  to  interest  a big 
brownie  in  his  lure. 

Well,  here’s  wishing  you  luck  as 
camp  cook.  Follow  these  rules  and 
you’ll  cross  the  plate  standing  up — 
and  what’s  more  you’ll  be  getting  your 
own  full  share  of  tight  lines — the  real 
reason  for  a fishing  trip  in  the  first 
place. 
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THE  FISHERMAN’S  OUTBOARD  MOTOR 

By  EUGENE  SLONE 


There  are  thousands  of  fishermen  in 
Pennsylvania  whose  outboard  motors 
are  to  them  as  essential  as  their  fish- 
ing rods,  some  very  good  fishing 
grounds  in  our  larger  lakes  and  dams 
are  as  unaccessihle  to  the  man  with- 
out an  outboard  as  many  places  of 
pleasure  are  to  the  man  without  a car, 
until  such  time  as  garages  and  service 
stations  line  the  banks  of  our  streams 
and  ponds  with  the  same  profusion  as 
our  highways  the  outboard  equipped 
fisherman  will  in  some  part  be  forced 
to  be  his  own  mechanic,  not  only 
making  adjustments  but  he  will  find  it 
beneficial  to  be  able  to  diagnose  more 
serious  troubles. 

To  the  old  experienced  boater  a 
knowledge  of  his  motor  has  been  a 
thing  learned  through  sweat  and  foul 
words,  even  at  that  the  great  majority 
do  not  know  all  the  short  cuts  to  trou- 
ble shooting.  To  the  newly  initiated  “a 
word  to  the  wise”  won’t  be  sufficient 
although  it  may  go  a long  ways  toward 
less  aches  in  the  head. 

A summary  of  trouble  shooting  as 
well  as  general  care  as  gleaned  from  a 
dealer’s  catalogue  is  good  reading  be- 
fore the  time  arrives  to  get  the  old 
“put-put”  out  and  gas  her  up,  the  fol- 
lowing is  general  working  advice. 

If  motor  won’t  operate  properly, 
check  for  the  following: 

MOTOR  LOSES  POWER— Fuel  too 
rich  (slows  down),  fuel  too  lean 
(backfires  and  slows  down) , improper 
gasoline  and  oil  mixture,  scored  cylin- 
der, worn  rings. 

STIFF  MOTOR — Rust  in  cylinder, 
crankshaft  bent,  propeller  shaft  bent, 
no  grease  in  lower  unit. 


PROPELLER  FAILS  TO  RE- 
VOLVE— Shear  pin  broken,  drive  on 
propeller  shaft  broken,  propeller  nut 
loose. 

FUEL — No  fuel  in  tank,  air  vent 
closed,  shut  off  fuel  valve  closed,  fuel 
line  clogged,  carburetor  dirty,  tank 
screen  dirty. 

MOTOR  MAKES  POOR  PROG- 
RESS THROUGH  WATER— Propeller 
blades  bent,  rope  or  anchor  dragging, 
fouled  propeller. 

NO  SPARK — Wires  disconnected, 
breaker  points  fouled,  breaker  points 
do  not  come  together  when  flywheel 
revolved,  breaker  points  do  not  sep- 
arate when  flywheel  revolved,  spark 
plugs  dirty,  cracked,  points  not  ad- 
justed to  .030  or  center  pole  loose. 

HOT  MOTOR — Water  pump  inlet 
fouled  by  weeds  or  debris,  lack  of 
proper  oil  in  fuel,  use  of  wrong  pro- 
peller, leak  of  water  in  inlet  tube, 
worn  pump  rotor,  motor  not  deep 
enough  in  water. 

MOTOR  VIBRATES — Poor  ignition, 
bent  propeller,  clamp  screws  not  tight, 
fouled  propeller. 

BAD  COMPRESSION — Piston  rings 
fouled  and  stuck  in  piston  grooves, 
cylinder  scored. 

KNOCKING  M O T O R— Flywheel 
nut  loose,  fouled  cylinders  (too  much 
oil  in  fuel) , worn  piston,  worn  cylin- 
der, worn  bearings. 

MOTOR  MISSES — Broken  or  loose 
wire,  poor  insulation,  short  circuit  due 
to  moisture  or  oil,  breaker  points  cor- 
roded, improperly  spaced  or  fouled, 
weak  coil  or  condenser,  dirt  or  foreign 
matter  in  carburetor,  fuel  line  fouled 


Here  the  motor  and  fisherman  both  did  their  part  to  get  a good  one. 


One  fisherman  or  more  go  just  as  easy  with 
an  outboard. 

or  restricted,  water  or  du’t  in  carbure- 
tor strainer  or  carburetor  parts. 

Submerged  Motor 

The  manufacturers  recommended 
that  should  your  motor  be  submerged 
and  recovered  that  it  be  taken  imme- 
diately to  your  nearest  dealer.  Under 
no  conditions  attempt  to  start  your 
motor  if  it  has  been  under  water  as 
this  will  damage  the  magneto  and  pos- 
sibly other  parts  of  your  motor. 

If  you  cannot  get  your  motor  to  a 
dealer  within  five  hours  after  recover- 
ing it,  remove  the  starter  cover  and 
the  rear  and  front  shrouds.  1.  Remove 
the  flywheel  and  the  starter  plate. 
2.  Remove  spark  plugs  and  carbure- 
tor. 3.  Wash  all  these  parts  in  gasoline 
and  allow  to  dry  in  warm,  NOT  HOT, 
place.  4.  Pour  oil  in  cylinders  while 
rotating  motor  by  hand  to  force  water 
out  of  cylinders  and  crankcase.  5.  Drain 
tank  and  fuel  lines,  then  flush  with 
fresh  gasoline. 

When  magneto  is  dry,  reassemble  on 
motor  and  check  spark  by  holding  end 
of  ignition  cable  near  cylinder  head 
while  spinning  flywheel.  Test  each 
cable  repeatedly,  grounding  other 
cable  to  some  part  of  motor. 

Should  all  attempts  fail  to  start  your 
motor  see  your  dealer  or  send  motor 
to  the  factory. 

To  Store  When  Not  in  Use 

Remove  spark  plugs  and  pour  two 
tablespoons  of  lubricating  oil  in  each 
cylinder,  then  revolve  the  flywheel  to 
evenly  spread  this  lubricant  over  the 
pistons  and  cylinder  walls.  Replace 
the  plugs.  Pack  gear  housing  with 
grease.  Now  wipe  the  entire  motor 
with  an  oily  rag  being  sure  to  cover  all 
joints  and  crevices.  Cover  your  entire 
motor  with  a tarpaulin,  heavy  canvas, 
or  heavy  paper,  in  order  to  keep  out 
any  dust  and  dirt.  It  is  advisable  to 
keep  your  shipping  container  for  this 
storage  purpose. 

Remember  to  store  in  a warm  dry 
place  to  avoid  possibility  of  any  re- 
maining pockets  of  water  freezing. 
When  storing  motor,  keep  it  in  upright 
position. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


The  Bluegill  - Peer  of  Panfish 


By  George  Forrest 

, Just  give  me  a place  where  the  bluegills 
'rise  to  a fly  or  bug  for  a session  of  the  ut- 
most fishing  enjoyment.  No  panfish  sport 
surpasses  that  which  can  be  had  with  a 
light  fly  rod,  once  the  bluegills  are  located. 
Nearly  every  angler  fondly  recalls  barefoot 
boyhood  days  when  a jaunt  to  the  “ol’  fishin’ 
hole”  seldom  failed  to  produce  a dandy  string 
of  gills. 

’ This  brightly  colored  gentleman  is  the  most 
ficooperative  fellow.  When  on  feed,  and  this 
[is  most  of  the  time,  the  bluegill  will  take 
ja  snap  at  anything  remotely  resembling  food. 
[They  seem  to  school  up  readily,  strike  vig- 
jorously  and  feed  often  ...  a most  inviting 
Icombination  for  the  sport  of  angling.  How- 
ever, despite  the  greediness  of  the  smaller 
fish,  which  makes  them  easy  victims  for  the 
frying  pan,  the  larger  brethren  are  much 
I more  cautious  and  selective  in  their  eating 
habits.  Catching  the  limit  of  bluegill  heavj'- 
i weights  requires  study,  skill  and  “know 
how”  . . . but,  the  satisfaction  is  worth  the 
I effort. 

The  bluegill  is  the  most  widely-known 
member  of  the  sunfish  family  and  therefore 
subject  to  a sizeable  variety  of  nicknames. 
The  most  common  are:  blue  bream,  copper- 
head bream,  bream,  blue  sunfish,  simfish, 
sim  perch,  blue-mouth  sunfish,  polladee,  blue, 
and  punkinseed.  Generally  speaking,  the 
bluegill  clan  abounds  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region,  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  South 
Atlantic  states.  However,  it  has  been  found 
in  nearly  every  part  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Its  favorite  hangouts  are  brush 
piles,  lily-pad  fields,  stumps,  bridges,  docks, 
weed  beds  or  just  any  deep  hole  or  pocket 
wherever  there  might  be  aquatic  food. 

Although  monster  bluegills  are  constantly 
being  reported,  the  average  size  will  approxi- 
mate % pound.  By  the  fisherman’s  thumb 
rule,  a bluegill  from  6 to  8 inches  is  a “nice 
one,”  from  8 to  10  inches  is  a “dandy”  and 
anything  exceeding  10  inches  is  a limker. 
Although  no  official  records  have  been  rec- 
ognized, a number  of  authentic  catches  be- 
tween 2 and  3 pounds  have  been  recorded  in 
various  local  fishing  contests.  These  are  as 
exceptional  as  a 60-pound  muskellunge,  a 
15-pound  bass  or  a 4-pound  crappie. 

Regardless  of  the  water  it  inhabits,  the 
bluegill  can  be  given  the  blue  ribbon  for 
excellence  in  flavor.  The  meat  is  sweet  and 
firm,  and  it  is  practically  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare for  the  skillet.  It  has  been  my  personal 
conviction  that  the  bluegill  will  eat  anything 


digestible  and  can  rightly  be  called  the 
nannygoat  of  the  fish  family.  Each  year  I 
tie  surface  bugs  and  flies  just  to  tempt  these 
fellows,  trying  my  best  to  please  them.  I 
do  know  this,  and  many  of  my  angling  part- 
ners will  bear  me  out,  that  at  times  when 
you’re  fishing  a large  pattern  hair-frog  for 
bass,  these  fish  will  make  their  very  best 
effort  to  swallow  the  whole  lure  even  though 
it  may  choke  them  to  death. 

Perhaps  the  most  thrilling  method  of  tak- 
ing gills  is  on  the  surface  where  you  can 
watch  the  vicious  strike  of  the  little  fellows. 
They  have  a right  tricky  way  of  always 
keeping  the  flat  side  of  their  bodies  toward 
the  pull  of  the  line,  then  twirl  round  and 
round  in  dizzy  circles  until  you  have  the 
notion  you’ve  got  a lunker  hanging  on. 
Among  my  favored  artificial  lures  are  the 
small  cork-bodied  bugs,  hair  bugs,  spinner- 


The  addage  that  hubbub  and  fishing  won’t 
mix  went  by  the  board  at  Italian  Lake  lo- 
cated in  the  City  of  Harrisburg,  Tuesday 
June  15th. 

The  more  than  800  young  fishermen  who 
gathered  there  to  wet  the  season’s  first  line 
in  the  Fishermen’s  Paradise  sponsored  an- 
nually by  the  Optimist  Club  both  caught 
fish  and  made  noise. 

Some,  of  course,  were  more  successful 
than  others,  but  none  went  home  wet  or 
hungry  and  everyone  had  fun,  including  the 
mamas  and  papas  who  assisted  their  offspring 
at  the  annual  opening. 

Park  policemen  reported  the  first  youthful 
anglers  were  lined  up  awaiting  the  start  of 
registration  as  early  as  9 a.  m.  Registration 
proper  got  under  way  at  2 p.  m.  and  from 
that  time  on  everything  was  bedlam. 

Major  William  Thomsley  said  750  children 
had  registered  by  4:30  o’clock  and  another 


and-fly  combinations,  small  bucktails,  dry 
flies  in  the  large  trout  patterns,  the  best  being 
the  fan-wing  fly. 

Just  plain  “bobher-fishin’  ” is  pehaps  the 
most  widely  known  way  of  taking  bluegills. 
Just  an  ordinary  8 or  10  foot  pole  with  a 
length  of  line  as  long  as  the  pole,  a light, 
gaudy  bobber,  a split-shot  sinker,  a size  4 
or  6 hook,  a can  of  worms  . . . and,  a fisher- 
man is  all  set  to  enjoy  some  downright  fun 
when  he  gets  into  bluegill  water. 

The  fact  that  the  bluegill  can  be  taken 
in  so  many  ways  makes  it  a favorite  of  the 
common  fisherman.  While  some  game  fish 
require  expensive  tackle  and  great  prepara- 
tions, the  prolific  bluegill  will  delight  the 
clumsiest  angler  by  making  a bobber  go 
crazy. 

Ounce  for  ounce,  the  battling  bluegill  is 
the  most  concentrated  package  of  fun  in  the 
entire  fish  family  ...  if  you  care  to  take 
the  word  of  the  majority  of  fishermen  who 
consistently  bring  home  bluegills  instead  of 
alibis. 


100  added  their  names  to  the  list  before 
registration  closed  for  the  day.  Thornsley 
is  chairman  of  the  boys’  work  committee  of 
the  Optimist  Club.  Assisting  him  was  J.  R. 
Edwards. 

A spatter  of  afternoon  rain  failed  to 
dampen  the  ardor  of  the  fishermen. 

The  proprietor  of  a sporting  goods  store 
distributed  800  hooks,  800  sinkers  and  1000 
pamphlets  listing  fishing  rules. 

The  rushed  dispensers  of  food  enlisted  the 
aid  of  Park  Policemen  George  W.  Wallace 
and  Robert  Grier  in  distributing  napkins 
and  straws. 

Fishing  will  be  permitted  at  the  upper 
basin  Tuesdays  from  2 to  4 p.  m.  and  Satur- 
days from  8 a.  m.  to  noon,  Whisler,  president 
of  the  club,  reported.  Only  boys  and  girls 
under  16  years  of  age  are  eligible  to  fish 
and  members  of  the  project  committee  will 
provide  instruction  to  beginning  fishermen. 


Photo  by  Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
Youthful  anglers  turned  out  en  masse  for  the  opening  of  the  summer  fishing  season  in  Italian 
Lake  under  sponsorship  of  the  Optimist  Club  of  Harrisburg.  The  illustration  shows  a general  view 
of  the  bustling  scene  at  the  height  of  the  first  day’s  fishing. 


Catch  Promising  as  Young  Anglers  Open 

Italian  Lake  Fishing  Season  in  Capital  City! 
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FISHING  PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photographing  From  A Boat 


By  FRANK  J.  FLOSS 

(Photos  bii  the  Author) 


^EVERAL  readers  of  this  column 
^ have  written  me,  and  asked  why 
the  photos  they  take  from  the  deck  of 
a boat,  always  turn  out  blurred.  Its 
not  the  cameras  fault,  they  claim,  be- 
cause the  same  camera  produces  good 
photos  when  used  on  land.  One  of 
them  said,  that  he  even  used  a tripod 
to  take  his  photos  with  last  summer 
while  on  a fishing  cruise,  but  his  photos 
still  turned  out  blurred. 

There  can  be  only  one  answer  to 
what  caused  their  blurred  photos,  that 
is  vibration.  You  will  find  this  vibra- 
tion present  in  any  boat  that  is  pow- 
ei’ed  by  a combustion  or  steam  engine. 
Often  times  this  boat  vibration  can  be 
felt  by  the  photographer,  however,  at 
other  times  it  can  not  be  felt  because 
the  frequency  of  the  vibrations  are 
above  the  human  sense  of  touch,  and 
their  presence  only  became  apparent  in 
the  photographer’s  bluri’ed  negative. 
When  this  occurs  the  top  shutter  speed 
of  most  cameras  will  not  stop  this 
blurr,  because  the  vibrations  are  faster 
than  the  shutter  speed.  Even  a tripod 
is  of  little  help  under  such  conditions, 
for  it  will  also  transmit  the  vibrations 
to  the  camera.  The  one  and  only  thing 
that  will  stop  these  vibrations  to  some 
extent  is  the  human  body. 

Therefore,  it  becomes  apparent  that 


the  best  method  of  taking  a photo  from 
a power  boat  is  by  holding  the  camera 
in  the  hands,  and  using  the  highest 
possible  shutter  speed.  Never  rest  your 
camera  on  the  rail,  bulkhead,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  ship,  unless  it  is  tied 
to  a dock. 

However,  vibration  is  not  always  the 
cause  of  blurred  negatives,  when 
photographing  from  a boat,  the  pitch 
and  roll  of  the  boat  as  it  rises  and 
lowers  with  the  action  of  the  waves 
will  also  mean  blurred  negatives  if 
the  photographer  uses  a slow  shutter 
speed  and  disregards  the  effect  the 
waves  have  on  the  ships  steadyness. 
Eor  that  reason  the  photographer 
should  watch  the  action  of  the  ship  for 
a few  minutes  and  time  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  ship  with  the  waves.  Then 
either  snap  his  picture  when  the  ship 
is  at  the  top  of  a wave  or  when  it  is 
riding  in  a trough  at  the  bottom  of  one. 
It  is  at  these  two  instances  when  move- 
ment of  the  ship  is  at  its  minimum. 
Also  to  cut  down  the  movement  of  the 
ship,  the  photographer  should  stand 
near  the  middle,  or  rather,  amidship, 
to  take  his  photos,  if  he  stands  on  the 
stern  or  the  bow,  the  up  and  down 
motion  will  be  greater  there  than  amid- 
ship. 

Try  the  above  suggestions  the  next 


The  Chateau  and  lower  Nice  (France)  from  the  Baie  des  Anges  (Bay  of  the  Angels). 


Typical  of  the  Cote  d’Azur  coastline  is  this 
view  of  a small  village  by  the  sea.  This  photo 
was  taken  by  the  author  while  on  a Mediter- 
ranean cruise. 


: 


time  you  are  aboard  ship  and  your  i ; 
camera  will  produce  blurr-less  nega-  j • 
tives.  ' ■ 

And  to  make  your  photo  perfect  try  ’ ' 
framing  your  photos  with  some  part  ] 
of  the  ships  rigging;  in  order  to  create  ' 
a feeling  of  depth  in  your  photo.  What'  * 
ever  you  choose  to  frame  your  photo  ■ ' 
with  will  provide  a contrast  for  the 
rest  of  the  scene,  and  make  a much ' ' 
better  looking  photo.  By  framing  it,  it 
will  help  break  up  the  large  expanses  ' 
of  flatness,  usually  found  in  such  ] ' 
marine  scenes,  where  water  takes  up 
most  of  the  foreground  in  the  photo.  1 
So  frame  your  photo  and  give  it  depth  ; ' 
and  contrast,  which  is  essential  to  a ! . 
good  photo. 


Rookie:  “Did  you  fish  with  flies?” 

Old  Timer  (back  from  camping  trip) : 
“Fish  with  them?  We  fished  with  them, 
camped  with  them,  ate  with  them,  and  slept 
with  them.” 


Arbutus 

Lovely  fragant  sweet  arbutus 
Welcomed  so  in  early  spring. 

With  its  blushing  bell-like  flowers 
Trailing  like  a pearly  string. 

Trailing  ’neath  the  damp  brown  leaves 
Peeping  thru  for  spring’s  warm  breeze. 
Shyly  peeping,  fragrance  seeping 
Thru  the  air,  to  guide  the  bees. 

Fragrance  rare  and  so  seductive 
Luring,  like  the  bright  warm  sun. 

To  wooded  hills  and  shady  vales 
Where  earth’s  new  cycle  has  begun. 

J.  A.  McHugh 
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PRACTICAL  CONSERVATION 

{From  Page  2) 

destructive  water  in  the  spring  and  a 
dry  stream  bed  in  late  summer  and 
iearly  fall. 

' The  causes  of  fire  are  listed  in  the 
'ollowing  order  and  percentages:  Care- 
less smokers  24%;  People  purposely 
netting  fires  26%,  Careless  debris 
Durners  15%;  Careless  campers  9%; 
Vliscellaneous  causes  22%;  Lightning 
1%. 

In  other  words  74%  of  these  fires 
are  man  made.  Be  careful  with  fires! 

How  many  trout,  for  example,  is 
1 man  who  buys  a fishing  license 
iantitled  to  take  from  a stream?  The 
janswer  came  from  Ben  Donally  as- 
sistant Aquatic  Biologist  for  the  Fish 
Commission.  Ben  figures  that  it  costs 
approxmately  56  cents  per  pound  to 
raise  and  stock  trout  (1947)  figures, 
[f  this  is  the  case  one  fishing  license 
Pee  will  cover  a trifle  less  than  three 
pounds  of  trout. 

Perhaps  the  angler  who  gets  only 
ane  or  two  days  astream  each  season 
can  be  excused  for  killing  a limit  of 
legal  trout  in  a day.  The  fellow  who 
follows  the  streams  several  times  each 
week  cannot  kill  many  limit  catches 
without  taking  more  than  his  share. 
Is  it  any  matter  for  wonder  then  that 
more  and  more  sportsmen  are  setting 
personal  size  and  bag  limits  consider- 
ably within  those  allowable  by  law? 

A brace  of  trout  a foot  or  more  in 
length  with  the  balance  of  the  catch 
returned  to  the  water  to  provide  sport 
for  another  day,  is  the  mark  of  a con- 
servative angler. 

When  fishing  a certain  stream  my 
Pishing  companions  plan  to  spend  the 
lunch  period  at  a large  sand  spring  a 
Pew  yards  back  from  the  main  stream. 
This  spring  some  twenty  feet  in  di- 


ameter and  four  feet  deep  is  sur- 
rounded by  hemlock  and  rhododen- 
dron. Here  we  have  built  a small  fire 
place  and  arranged  a few  comfortable 
seats  of  logs  and  stone.  It  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  delightful  memories. 

Coming  in  for  lunch  after  an  espe- 
cially fine  morning  astream  we  were 
dismayed  to  find  the  place  in  a dis- 
gusting state  of  disorder.  There  was 
litter,  paper,  refuse  and  broken  glass 
everywhere.  When  we  had  cleaned 
up  the  obnoxious  material  as  best  we 
could  we  returned  to  the  stream  to 


The  month  of  August  is  the  month 
of  herons.  The  nesting  is  over  in 
the  rookeries;  and  young  and  old  of 
various  species  wander  up  and  down 
the  country.  Thus  it  is  that  the  fisher- 
man sees  so  many  great  blues  and 
egrets  along  the  stream  this  time  of 
year.  But  one  heron  the  angler  ob- 
serves all  summer  long,  is  the  little 
green  heron.  Nearly  every  stream  that 
is  unpolluted  and  that  possesses  some 
secluded  banks  boasts  its  pair  of  them. 

The  green  heron  arrives  after  the 
swollen  spring  creeks  have  abated, 
usually  in  late  April  or  early  May. 
From  this  time  on  to  October,  this 
small  dark  heron  with  orange  colored 
legs,  a rich  chestnut  neck,  bluish  back 
and  bottle  green  wings  is  a familiar 
bird  on  all  our  streams,  lakes  and 
marshes.  To  most  anglers  and  stream- 
side  frequenters,  the  green  heron  is 
better  known  as  “fly-up-the-creek”  or 
“shite-poke.” 

Unlike  most  herons,  the  little  green 
does  not  nest  in  rookeries.  Instead 
each  pair  prefers  to  nest  alone  along 
their  chosen  wooded  stretch  of  stream- 
side  or  marshland.  Shortly  after  they 
have  mated  in  early  May,  the  little 
greens  start  to  build  their  nest.  They 
may  be  placed  in  a number  of  sites:  in 
thick  bushes,  in  pines  or  hemlocks. 
In  some  instances  they  may  even  build 
in  abandoned  apple  orchards,  some 
distance  from  the  stream. 

The  nest  is  a flmsy  affair,  little  more 
than  a platform  of  sticks.  Usually  this 
heron  lays  4 or  5 pale  greenish-blue 
eggs  in  late  May  or  early  June.  The 
young  are  ungainly  creatures,  covered 
at  first  with  a brownish-grey  down. 
They  remain  in  the  nest  or  on  the 
limbs  of  the  nesting  tree  a number  of 
weeks  and  ordinarily  leave  it  by  the 


eat  lunch.  It  was  a very  quiet  occasion 
and  the  usual  chatter  and  fellowship 
seemed  strangely  absent.  The  thoughts 
of  the  party  were  voiced  by  one  mem- 
ber in  this  remark.  “How  do  you  sup- 
pose those  . . . got  loose?” 

People  who  leave  behind  destruction 
and  offending  trash  have  never  learned 
the  true  meaning  of  the  out-of-doors. 
Perhaps  a bit  of  tactful  education  is 
in  order  but  most  of  us  feel  that  a 
good  swift  kick  in  the  posterior  portion 
of  their  anatomy  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate. 


end  of  July,  when  they  have  acquired 
their  streaked  juvenal  plumage. 

During  August  and  September  you 
may  see  the  family  group  feeding 
along  the  streamside  or  wading  lei- 
surely in  the  quiet  waters.  Although 
they  are  fond  of  semi-aquatic  plants, 
the  green  herons  are  pre-eminently 
feeders  on  minnows,  crayfish,  tadpoles 
and  frogs.  In  hunting  them  the  little 
gi'een  walks  slowly  and  deliberately 
in  the  water  with  the  head  held  low. 
Upon  sighting  prey,  they  strike  with 
amazing  rapidity.  When  not  busy  fish- 
ing or  with  nesting  duties,  they  perch 
in  a crouching  fashion  on  some  stump 
or  snag  protruding  from  the  water.  If 
you  should  disturb  them  they  will 
utter  a few  raucous  squaks  and  with 
slow,  arched  wing  beats  fly  up  the 
creek  or  into  some  clump  of  trees  to 
hide  among  the  branches. 


BIRDS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

THE  GREEN  HERON 

By  ROBERT  LEO  SMITH 
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The  Water  Striders 


By  Carsten  Ahrens 

The  water  striders  seem  to  me  to 
be  the  merriest  of  all  the  water  in- 
sects. They  skate  along  the  surface  of 
the  stream  or  pond  so  lightly  that  the 
water  film  is  hardly  dented.  They  play 
games,  dash  and  skitter  about,  and  stop 
only  when  something  that  may  be  food 
falls  into  the  water.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  imagine  you  hear  put-put-put, 
and  there  you  have  an  outboard  race 
in  miniature. 

The  important  events  of  the  water 
skipper’s  life  are  quickly  told.  Since 
it  is  a true  bug,  it  has  three  stages  in 
its  life  cycle.  The  eggs  are  glued  to 
the  underside  of  floating  matter;  while 
it  is  usually  a water  leaf,  anything  else 
that’s  handy  will  do.  The  eggs  hatch 
in  about  two  weeks,  a little  earlier  if 
the  sun  is  hot.  From  the  eggs  hatch 
minute  models  of  the  parents,  and  in 
a month  the  nymphs  become  adults. 

A peculiarity  concerning  their  wings 
has  never  been  fathomed.  In  the  same 
species,  some  members  have  normal 
wings,  others  have  abbreviated  wings, 
and  still  others  have  no  wings  at  all. 
Apparently  neither  sex  nor  age  has 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

All  the  striders  are  modestly  colored. 
There’s  nothing  flashy  about  them. 
Usually  they  are  dull  brown  with  an 
occasional  yellowish  spot.  The  anten- 
nae are  more  noticeable  than  those  of 
other  water  bugs.  The  legs  and  under 
parts  of  the  body  are  covered  with 
very  dense,  very  fine  hair. 

There  is  a nice  division  of  labor 
among  the  six  legs.  The  first  pair  are 
considerably  shorter  than  the  rest. 


They  are  constantly  held  in  readiness 
to  grab  and  to  hold  anything  that 
tumbles  in  front  of  them.  The  second 
pair  of  legs  supply  the  power  for 
skipping  and  skimming  along.  The  last 
pair  are  used  chiefly  as  rudders  to 
steer  the  bug  in  and  out  of  mischief. 

I witnessed  an  odd  drama  in  Yose- 
mite  one  summer.  I had  knelt  down 
by  a spring  for  a drink  when  a lady- 
bird-beetle fell  down  into  the  water 
before  me.  Almost  instantly,  a water 
strider  leaped  upon  the  unfortunate 
beetle  and  turned  it  on  its  back. 
Through  one  of  the  sutures  between 
the  plates  on  the  underside  of  the  bee- 
tle’s thorax,  the  strider  forced  its  long 
sharp  beak.  But  while  the  villain  was 
sucking  the  juices  from  its  victim,  the 
head  of  the  skipper  came  within  the 
reach  of  the  chewing  mouth  parts  of  the 
beetle,  and  its  curved  mandibles  en- 
closed the  upper  part  of  the  beak  in 
a dying  but  tenacous  grasp.  Neither 


would  or  could  let  the  other  go,  so 
both  lost.  When  I last  saw  them,  they 
were  drifting  toward  a cataract,  still 
tightly  locked  together,  grim,  silent 
evidence  of  a curious  struggle  that  had 
ended  in  death  for  both  attacker  and 
victim. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania  we  find  the 
water  skippers  abundant  on  quiet  as 
well  as  running  waters.  But  many 
species  are  marine.  They  are  one  of 
the  few  insects  that  are  found  far  out 
in  the  ocean  where  their  entire  life 
cycle  spins.  They  skip  about  like 
Mother  Carey’s  chickens  hundreds  of 
miles  from  shore.  Petrels,  however,  do 
come  to  shore  to  lay  and  hatch  their 
lone  egg.  The  marine  water  striders 
never  return  to  land;  she  finds  a bit 
of  floating  debris,  glues  her  eggs  to  it, 
and  skims  on. 

On  a sunny  day  an  amusing  experi- 
ence is  to  watch  the  shadows  cast  on 
the  bed  of  a clear  stream  by  a water 
strider.  There  will  be  no  shadow 
thrown  by  the  body,  but  there  will  be 
six  oval  ones  thrown  from  the  spots 
where  the  legs  bend  but  no  not  break 
the  surface  film. 


Joe  Pancoast 

in  the  Phila.  Bulletin 

Anglers  may  be  barred  from  Maple  Lake, 
located  on  the  property  of  Rohm  and  Haas 
Co.,  in  Bristol,  according  to  William  H. 
Quinn,  secretary  of  the  Edgely  Rod  and  Gun 
Club.  Continued  littering  of  the  grounds  by 
careless  or  thoughtless  fishermen  will  cause 
the  owners  to  close  the  area  to  all  visitors. 

Maple  Lake  has  furnished  reasonably  fair 
sport  to  anglers  from  Philadelphia  and 
vicinity  for  a number  of  years.  Its  loss  would 
be  keenly  felt  by  many  unable  to  travel  far 
for  a few  hour’s  fishing.  Nearby  angling 
opportunities  are  meager  at  best.  Eliminating 
any  of  them  would  make  a poor  situation 
worse. 

Members  of  the  Edgely  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
are  close  to  the  Maple  Lake  area  and  learned 
of  the  company’s  intention  first  hand.  Both 
groups  hope  that  further  defacing  of  the 
grounds  ceases  through  the  co-operative  ac- 
tions of  visitors.  That  would  forestall  the 
appearance  of  the  all  too  familiar  “No  Tres- 
passing” signs. 

George  W.  Forrest 

in  the  York  Gazette  & Daily 

Most  anglers  admire  the  beauty  of  the 
countryside  along  the  Yellow  Breeches  in 
the  Spring.  Many  of  them  wouldn’t  want  to 
change  one  single  tree,  blade  of  grass  or 
wildflower.  Yet,  a very  radical  change  is 
being  effected  by  unthinking  anglers  who 
persist  in  making  a picnic  grounds  out  of 
the  beauty  spots  along  the  stream.  Com- 
plaints are  coming  in  from  landowners 


along  the  Breeches,  particularly  in  the  Mc- 
Cormicks Mill  section,  where  if  fishermen  | 
do  not  change  their  present  ways,  that  sec- 
tion, long  a beauty  spot,  will.be  definitely] 
closed  to  further  fishing. 

Owners  having  water  rights  there,  state] 
that  hordes  of  anglers  are  throwing  refuse.l 
bottles,  cans,  unused  food  on  the  banks  and] 
into  the  stream.  Loud-voiced  parties  and] 
drinking  have  absolutely  no  business  along] 
a trout  stream.  This  is  an  appeal  to  all] 
anglers  to  discourage  this  practice  so  that] 
the  land  remains  free  for  all  to  angle  and] 
preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  area,*^ 
Let’s  keep  what  we  have  by  gaining  the] 
respect  of  the  landowner  and  conduct  our- 
selves like  gentlemen  and  good  sportsmen.| 

MacLiot 

in  the  Bradford  Era 

Our  nomination  for  the  title  of  Pennsyl-1 
vania’s  most  beautiful  trout  stream  goes  to] 
Slate  Run  in  Lycoming  County.  “Shorty”] 
McCoy’s  eloquent  description  of  the  grand] 
stream  and  the  additional  information  that] 
it  was  also  a restricted  stream,  provided  the] 
incentive  for  a trip.  A tributary  of  Pine] 
Creek,  it  takes  its  name  from  the  canyon] 
of  solid  slate  through  which  it  flows  and] 
which,  like  the  Grand  Canyon,  represents] 
thousands  of  years  of  erosion.  Our  first] 
glimpse  of  it  was  had  as  the  car  rounded] 
a bend  of  the  fire-road  some  thirty-odd  rmles] 
from  Galeton.  Straight  down,  between  eight] 
and  nine  hundred  feet  below  and  unsep-j 
arated  from  us  by  a guard  rail,  the  stream] 
could  be  seen  winding  along  the  bottom  of] 
the  huge  vee-shaped  gorge.  Plenty  of  white] 
water  marked  its  course  as  it  dropped  over] 
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Luring  the  Black  Bass 

By  CHARLES  J.  DUNN 
Federated  R.  I.  Sportsman 


rock  falls  and  tore  past  boulders  and  under 
overhanging  ledges.  Big,  deep  pools  of  green 
Iwater  marked  basins  cut  from  solid  rock 
|and  there  were  long,  quiet  flats  of  crystal - 
,dear  water  to  tempt  any  fly  fisherman. 

Getting  down  to  the  stream,  except  in  a 
few  spots,  is  a problem  that  would  bother 
even  a mountain  goat.  Once  down  to  stream 
level,  the  fisherman  gets  an  intensive  work- 
out merely  following  the  water.  One  de- 
tour aroxmd  a falls  and  involving  a little 
elifl-climbing  and  a crawl  across  a fall  of 
shale  ending  in  the  rock-studded  water 
eighty-feet  below,  will  give  one  an  idea, 
rhere  was  an  easier  way,  but  such  knowl- 
edge comes  from  more  than  one  trip. 

Many  feeder  streams  add  their  weight  of 
eold  spring  water  and  are  restricted  against 
fishing  by  the  classification  of  “nursery 
streams,”  intended  to  feed  trout  into  the 
main  stream.  Restrictions  on  Slate  Run 
limit  the  creel  to  six  fish  of  not  less  than 
nine  inches,  thirty-six  per  season;  specify 
artificial  flies  or  baits  unless  barbless  hooks 
be  used.  Other  natural  restrictions  include 
the  “mountain  singer”  or  rattlesnake  and  the 
‘general  cussedness”  of  the  terrain  which 
makes'  a day’s  fishing  truly,  a labour  of  love. 

For  the  sportsman  who  appreciates  rugged 
beauty,  of  a kind  that  he  didn’t  know  Penn- 
sylvania offered,  unless  he  had  visited  the 
Tiadaughton  Gorge  or  Little  Grand  Canyon 
near  Wellsboro;  who  doesn’t  mind  a little 
work  or  a few  snakes;  who  likes  only  a 
reasonable  number  of  fellow-anglers  around 
when  he’s  trying  to  fish,  we  recommend  the 
trip.  And  don’t  forget  the  camera.  Many 
other  fine  streams  nearby  include  Little 
Kettle,  Pine  Creek  and  Young  Women’s 
Creek. 


Landlord;  What  is  the  complaint? 

Tenant:  The  bathroom  faucet  won’t  run; 
would  you  mind  having  the  hole  in  the  roof 
shifted  over  the  tub? 


The  three  boys  are  sons  of  Fred  Innerst,  of 
East  Berlin,  the  nice  catch  of  small  mouth  was 
made  from  the  Conewago  the  past  bass  season. 
The  smallest  fish  was  16  inches  and  the  largest 
over  19  Inches.  Mr.  Innerst’s  largest  bass  of  the 
past  season  was  a notable  fish  of  21^4  inches 
that  weighed  5 pounds  and  2 ounces. 


For  the  uninitiated,  there  are  t-wo 
species  of  fresh  water  bass, — small 
mouth  bass,  and  large  mouth.  The 
former  is  found  in  deep  lakes,  ponds 
and  clear  rivers  and  likes  rocky  and 
pebbly  bottoms.  Fish  the  sand  bars 
running  out  into  the  water.  The  large 
mouth  seems  to  be  a lazier  fish,  for 
he  prefers  quiet  water  and  likes  to 
hang  out  in  weeds  and  lily  pads.  He 
likes  soft  bottoms  and  shallow  water. 
Of  the  two,  the  small  mouth  is  the 
gamer  fish.  Both  can  be  taken  by  fly 
casting,  plug  casting,  trolling  and  bait 
fishing.  Live  baits  such  as  minnows, 
frogs,  grasshoppers,  crawfish,  and 
worms  are  effective.  In  artificial  plugs, 
spoons,  spinners  flies,  bugs,  pork  rind, 
etc.,  take  their  toll. 

Plug  casting — preferred  by  many  as 
much  fun  for  the  pleasure  they  get 
from  making  an  accurate  cast  to  an 
old  stump  as  in  the  thrill  they  get  from 
the  smashing  strike  of  a bass.  Float- 
ing, wobbling  lures  are  best  on  sunny 
days,  particularly  in  shallow  water. 
On  overcast  days,  or  in  deep  water, 
sinking  plugs  are  necessary. 

Action  in  a lure,  any  lure,  is  what 
counts.  Naturally,  one  must  continue 
to  reel  in  steadily  until  he  has  re- 
trieved a spoon  or  spinner,  being 
heavy,  either  would  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom. On  the  other  hand,  plugs,  espe- 
cially floating  plugs,  must  be  manipu- 
lated to  attract  or  excite  the  bass  into 
striking. 

Most  experienced  bass  fishermen  are 
willing  to  concede  • the  fact  that  fish 
are  not  color  blind.  In  the  matter  of 
bass,  red  and  white  in  combination  is 
always  effective.  Another  combination, 
good  during  the  summer  months,  is 
black  and  white.  As  summer  wanes, 
yellow  plugs  work  well,  or  a yellow 
and  black  combination. 

Another  type  of  lure,  widely  used 
by  bass  men,  is  one  employing  strips 
of  pork  rind  attached  to  various  spin- 
ners or  spoons  made  for  that  purpose. 
The  pork  rind  sets  up  a fluttering  ac- 
tion that  is  a fish  getter. 

Fly  casting — this  calls  for  a fairly 
rugged  rod,  one  with  the  backbone 
enough  to  handle  the  bass  bugs,  as 
well  as  flies,  that  are  on  the  market. 
Bugs  made  of  deer  hair,  cork  or  balsa, 
are  sometimes  difficult  to  cast  due  to 
their  wind  resistance.  A rod  of  six 
ounces,  about  nine  or  nine  one-half 
feet  long,  will  usually  handle  these 
bugs. 

Bass  bugs  can  provide  a lot  of  fun 


because  no  matter  how  you  cast  them, 
they  will  not  sink.  Ofttimes.  an  un- 
known movement  of  the  lure  tele- 
graphed through  the  rod  and  line  as. 
say  we  light  a cigarette,  will  bring  a 

strike  and — to  H with  the  cigarette 

— for  a two  pound  small  mouth  is  a 
bundle  of  fury  and  fun  on  a fly  rod. 

Flies  make  an  ideal  lure  for  fishing 
shallow  weedy  shore  lines.  Also  cork 
body  feather  minnows  do  a good  job. 
Sometimes  it  takes  a spinner  and  fly 
in  combination  to  produce  a strike. 
But,  whatever  the  lure,  I think  that 
the  fly  rod  will  kill  more  bass  than 
the  plug  casting  rod  due  to  the  fact 
that  fly  rod  lures  do  not  disturb  the 
waters  as  much  as  plugs  or  spoons. 

Effective  bass  bug  colors,  as  I have 
found  them,  are  white,  yellow,  black, 
brown,  black  and  white,  yellow  and 
black. 


o 


One  of  the  largest  eels  ever  caught  from  Penn- 
sylvania waters  on  hook  and  line  was  landed 
IMay  3 by  O.  Ambrose  Thomas,  shown  holding 
his  catch.  The  eel  was  taken  on  a night 
crawler  from  the  Conodogiiinet  Creek  near  Car- 
lisle where  Mr.  Thomas  makes  his  home.  The 
eel  weighed  seven  and  one  half  pounds  and  was 
43  inches  in  length. 
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THE  SMALLMOUTH  AND 
LARGEMOUTH  BASS 

{From  Page  3) 

smaller,  more  active  spoons,  under- 
water plugs,  spinners  with  bucktail  or 
pork  rind  combinations  and  noisy  sur- 
face lures.  Fly-fishermen  get  best  re- 
sults with  wet  and  dry  flies,  fly  and 
spinner  combinations,  bulky  hair  lures 
and  plastic  or  wood  imitations  of 
minnows,  frogs,  etc. 

Throughout  the  country  the  methods 
vary  to  include:  bait  casting,  fly  fish- 
ing, still  fishing,  and  trolling. 

Since  bait  casting  is  the  most  popular 
method  of  seducing  the  smallmouth,  it 
deserves  close  attention.  Smallmouth 
are  essentially  a stream  fish  and  since 
most  of  them  are  taken  from  this  en- 
vironment, the  lighter  rods,  reels,  lines 
and  lures  are  preferred. 

The  rod  should  be  of  split,  tempered 
bamboo  or  tapered,  tubular  steel  not 
less  than  five  feet  in  length  and  defi- 
nitely light  action,  for  lures  in  the  Vo 
to  % ounce  class. 

For  midget  lures  in  the  % to  % 
ounce  class,  the  perfect  rod  action  is 
“extra  light”  such  as  that  found  in 
the  “Pal.”  While  the  average  line  used 
will  test  from  10  to  12  V2  pounds,  many 
anglers  use  6 to  8-pound  test  with 
the  midget  lures.  With  all  these 
lighter  lures,  a fast,  easy  starting  light- 
weight  reel,  should  be  used  for  ac- 
curacy and  efficiency. 

Some  of  the  most  popular  lux'es  are 
River  Runt  Midget  and  Midget  Digit, 
Chugger,  Crazy  Crawler,  Punkinseed, 
Ace  and  Stanley  Weedless  Pork  Rind 
Spinners. 

In  some  sections,  fly  fishing  enthus- 
iasts outnumber  the  casters.  This  is 
mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  smallmouth 
waters  are  ideal  for  manipulation  of  a 
fly  rod.  The  favored  fly  rod  is  8V2 
or  9 feet  long,  built  on  a No.  2 or 
2V2  ferrule,  weighing  5 to  5*14  ounces. 

With  this  is  used  a level  or  tapered 
line  and  a single  action  or  automatic 
reel,  according  to  the  preference  of 
the  individual  angler.  The  most  popu- 
lar lures  ai’e  those  with  distinctive  ac- 
tions such  as  Wilder  Dilg,  Bass  Bug 
Spook,  Popper  Spook,  Spinner  and  Fly 
Combinations  and  Pop-Eye-Frog. 

One  final  word  of  caution:  the  small- 
mouth is  extremely  sensitive  to  vibra- 
tion, so,  when  nearing  a prospective 
spot,  use  the  utmost  care  in  effecting 
a quiet  approach.  If  wading,  scoot  the 
feet  along  as  carefully  as  if  stalking 
a deer;  if  fishing  from  a boat,  approach 
the  chosen  spot  from  upwind  and  use 
both  anchor  and  oars  with  discretion. 

If  all  the  foregoing  insti’uctions  are 
followed — to  the  letter — ^then,  brace 
yourself  after  each  cast! 


LARGEMOUTH  BASS 

Huro  salmoides 


An  unpredictable  but  lovable  scoun- 
drel, the  largemouth  black  bass  is  ap- 
propriately called  the  King  of  Amer- 
ican Game  Fishes.  Its  many  and  mixed 
traits  make  it  the  most  sought-after 
game  fish  in  the  world — Tossed  to- 
gether are  courage,  stamina,  vicious- 
ness, cunning,  versatility,  stubborn- 
ness, showmanship,  fight  and — just 
pure  cussedness. 

At  times,  it  will  spuxm  the  most 
attractive  artificial  bait  to  gobble  up 
a worm  or  minnow.  Again,  it  will  pass 
up  a luscious  looking  gob  of  wiggling 
nightcrawlers  to  smash  viciously  at  the 
homeliest  plug  tossed  nearby.  Period- 
ically, it  will  sulk  without  reacting 
toward  any  lure,  artificial  or  natural. 

. . . But,  when  the  largemouth  is  look- 
ing for  business,  here  is  an  antagonist 
who  will  offer  everything  to  be  desii-ed 
in  the  way  of  gamey  sport. 

Actually  a member  of  the  sunfish 
family,  the  largemouth  black  bass  is 
known  by  a number  of  nicknames  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  more  common  misnomers  are: 
bronzebacker,  green  bass,  mossback, 
yellow  bass  and  bigmouth. 

The  color  of  the  largemouth  will 
vary  in  different  waters.  Those  taken 
in  clear,  sand-or-gravel  bottom  lakes 
and  streams  have  green  sides  shading 
into  white  on  belly.  Those  from  mud- 
or-moss  bottom  lakes  or  sluggish 
streams  will  be  almost  black  on  the 
back  and  sides  while  the  belly  will 
vary  from  grey  to  a yellowish  white. 
Regardless  of  water  conditions  a dark, 
blackish  stripe  runs  along  the  sides 
from  the  gills  to  the  tail. 

The  largemouth  can  be  distinguished 
readily  from  the  smallmouth  bass  by 
the  position  of  the  maxillary,  or  jaw 
joint.  On  the  largemouth  bass  this 
joint  extends  back  from  the  eye,  while 
on  the  smallmouth  it  ends  directly 
below  the  eye. 

Due  to  extensive  transplanting,  the 
largemouth  is  now  found  in  nearly 
every  state  of  the  Union,  Canada  and 
Mexico.  Also,  it  has  been  introduced 
successfully  into  France,  Germany, 
and  South  Africa. 

Look  for  the  largemouth  in  fresh- 
water lakes,  ponds,  rivers,  creeks  and 
canals  . . . Around  lily -pads,  rushes, 
reeds,  weeds,  logs,  sunken  tree  trunks, 
eroded  pockets  or  deep  holes. 

The  average  size,  taking  the  country 
as  a whole,  would  be  from  1 to  2 
pounds. 

The  flavor  of  the  largemouth  is  ex- 
cellent when  taken  from  clear  waters, 
but  when  caught  from  muddy  lakes 


or  sluggish  mud-bottom  streams  it  is  ! 
inclined  to  have  a muddy  flavor. 

No  snooty  aristocrat,  the  largemouth 
will  please  the  live-bait  fisherman  by  r 
killing  anything  resembling  worms,  I® 
insects,  fi'ogs,  crawfish,  minnows,  field 
mice,  small  birds,  snakes  and  even 
young  muskrats. 

On  the  prowl,  the  largemouth  will  || 
smash  with  equal  vigor  at  wet  or  dry 
flies,  surface  or  underwater  plugs,  ® 
spinners,  spoons,  bucktails  or  spinners- 
and-fly  combinations — to  the  delight  of 
the  artificial  bait  angler. 

Methods  of  fishing  also  vary  with 
the  section  of  the  country  and  large- 
mouth can  be  caught  by  bait-casting, 
fly-fishing,  still-fishing,  and  trolling. 

Bait  casting  is  by  far  the  most 
popular  medium  and  the  accepted  out- 
fit is  a 4 1/2  to  6 foot  rod  of  tempered 
bamboo  or  tapered,  tubular  steel.  With  ( 
this  is  preferred  a fast-action,  level-  I' 
winding  casting  reel  with  aluminum 
spool  and  line  from  10  to  18-pound  test, 

Some  of  the  most  popular  casting  I' 
lures  are  River  Runt,  Crazy-Crawler, 
Lucky  13,  Chugger,  Vamp,  Punkin- 
seed and  Stanley  Weedless  Pork  Rind 
Spinners,  as  well  as  many  types  of 
spoons. 

Fly  fishing  for  largemouth  has 
proven  such  excellent  sport  that  it  is  , I 
rivaling  bait  casting  in  recent  years.  1 , 
The  preferred  fly  rod  has  a “dry  fly” 
action,  is  8 to  9 feet  in  length,  with 
a No.  2 or  21/2  ferrule,  and  weighs 
from  5 to  5%  ounces.  With  this  is  ! 
used  a level  or  tapered  line  and  single 
action  or  automatic  reel. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  fly  lures  >: 
are:  Wilder  Dilg,  Bass  Bug  Spook,  ; , 

Streamers,  Popper  Spook,  Spinner  and 
Fly  Combinations  and  Pop-Eye  Frog. 

And  when  you  encounter  this  wily 
thoroughbred,  you’ll  enjoy  the  meet- 
ing— regardless  of  what  humiliating 
trick  the  largemouth  might  play  on 
you.  Experience  will  make  you  a 
worthy  opponent  but  never  a complete 
master  of  this  great  fighter. 


stony  Creek  (Dauphin  County)  at  Ellendale 
Forge  on  opening  day.  It  is  apparent  by  the 
photo  that  the  stream  was  well  supplied  with 
water  and  fishermen  for  the  opening,  some  very 
nice  catches  were  reported  in  spite  of  the  swol  - 
len  waters.  The  photo  is  through  the  courtesy 
of  O.  A.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Lawnton. 
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By  Dick  For+ney 


BACKLASH  ON  LUCK 

{From  Page  11) 

backed  off  and  Blub  spooled  line 
rapidly.  Now  the  infighting  began. 
Continually  the  fish  sounded  and  tried 
to  get  under  the  boat.  I was  hard  put 
to  maneuver  in  Blub’s  favor.  Together 
we  succeeded.  The  tide  of  battle 
turned.  Blum  had  long  since  manned 
the  net  and  was  ready.  Blub  could 
handle  the  bass  some  by  now  and 
swung  him  towards  the  netter.  Still 
the  bass  wasn’t  licked.  At  sight  of 
the  net  the  fish  made  a last  desperate 
try  to  lunge  under  the  boat.  Blub 
snubbed  him  hard  and  as  the  bass 
came  up  alongside,  Blum  dextrously 
used  the  net  and  lifted  him  into  the 
boat.  The  battle  was  over,  but  it  had 
been  a lusty  affair. 

Explosively,  the  successful  fisher- 
man huffed  away  the  emotional  strain 
that  had  built  up  within  him  during 
the  conquest.  I floated  the  oars  and 
relaxed.  Blum  was  still  holding  the 
fish  in  the  net.  He  held  it  higher  and 
said,  “That  is  a real  he-bass.  Chunky 
and  heavy.  Here,  hold  it  while  I get 
the  scales.” 

When  the  scales  had  been  hooked 
into  it’s  lip  and  the  bass  hefted  on 
them,  we  all  watched  intently  to  see 
where  the  indicator  would  stop.  It 
balanced  at  an  even  six  pounds. 

Blum  and  I congratulated  Blub  on 
this  fine  prize — ^his  first  bass  on  a plug. 
Also,  we  both  mentioned  that  he  was 
surely  a goner  now,  for  undoubtedly 
he’d  never  recover  from  ‘plugitis.’ 
Meanwhile  the  fish  was  secured  to  a 
strong,  snap-type  stringer  and  eased 
back  into  the  water.  We  wanted  to 
keep  it  alive,  if  possible,  to  show  Ned. 

Now — to  make  a long  tale  short. 
Somehow,  somewhere,  someway — no- 
body knows  how,  but  that  old  battler 
of  a he-bass  managed  to  get  off  that 
snap-stringer.  We  discovered  it  about 
an  hour  after  he  had  been  put  there. 
As  the  full  realization  of  what  had  hap- 
pened came  to  us,  amazement  and 
tragic  disbelief  was  honestly  registered 
on  the  faces  of  all  in  that  boat. 

Blub  was  the  first  to  recover  his 
speech,  he  muttered,  “Holy  old  cow! 
This  is  a hard  thing  to  take.  Ned  will 
never  believe  us,  and  if  I ever  try 
telling  the  true  details  to  anybody 
they’ll  just  think  I’m  a lot  bigger 
slinger  than  I am.” 


To  revive  the  feathers  and  hair  of  bass 
flies  and  bugs  hold  them  over  the  live  steam 
of  a teakettle  and  straighten  the  displaced 
feathers  with  a toothpick.  When  the  bug 
is  thoroughly  dry  shake  it  in  a bag  of  hot 
salt.  When  putting  away  bugs  and  flies  for 
the  season  keep  them  in  a tightly  lidded 
glass  jar  with  some  cigar  clippings,  cedar 
sawdust  or  best  of  all,  some  mothballs. 


Fishing  is  a sport  of  relative  values. 

The  deep-sea  angler  and  the  brook  fisher- 
man get  thrills  from  their  sport — although 
the  former  may  catch  monster  fish  weighing 
up  to  a couple  hundred  pounds  and  the 
latter  knows  his  prizes  are  likely  to  aver- 
age less  than  a pound. 

One  man  is  devoted  to  trout  angling — and 
another  devotes  most  of  his  attention  to  bass. 

And  in  this  era  of  heavy  fishing  pressure 
some  anglers  have  learned  that  even  small 
fish  provide  sport  on  the  proper  tackle,  and 
the  lowly  panfish  are  worthy  of  a lot  of 
attention. 

Fishing  for  trout  and  bass  these  days  is  a 
rather  discouraging  business  in  one  respect. 
Anglers  are  on  the  streams  in  record  num- 
bers. The  fish  population  largely  was  born 
in  state  fish  hatcheries.  So  it  isn’t  possible 
to  enjoy  the  kind  of  angling  that  once  was 
taken  as  a matter  of  fact. 

But  there  still  are  plenty  of  fish  in  the 
streams. 

Those  fish  may  be  little,  but  they  still  are 
capable  of  giving  the  angler  a thrill — if  he 
uses  light  tackle. 

A six-ounce  trout  caught  with  a three- 
ounce  rod  and  a 4-x  leader  feels  like  a 
lunker. 

As  for  the  bass  anglers  who  complain 
about  the  number  of  fish  they  catch  that 
are  less  than  nine  inches  in  length — bass  bugs 
and  flies  are  good  lures.  They  give  the  fish 
a chance  to  put  up  a spirited  battle,  and 
they  make  it  possible  at  the  same  time  for  a 
fish  of  less  than  legal  size  to  be  returned 
unharmed  to  the  water. 

There’s  a fishing  book  on  the  market  to- 


. . . 

(Canadian  Outdoor  Writer) 

This  is  the  story  of  a dead  man  saving  the 
lives  of  two  canoeists.  Back  in  1915,  two 
husky  young  Toronto  chaps,  who  hated  the 
hypocrisy  of  modern  living  used  to  spend 
much  time  in  the  Ottowa  valley  and  Algon- 
quin Park  section  on  canoe  trips.  One  day 
they  shot  a series  of  rapids  on  the  Petawawa 
river.  As  sundown  approached  they  neared 
the  last  rapids  above  Cedar  lake.  Something 
made  them  pull  ashore,  and  while  one  named 
Ed.  chided  his  friend  “Quirk”  on  his  ability 
to  shoot  the  white  water,  the  latter  urged  that 
they  sit  and  smoke  a pipe  before  trying  this 
last  dash.  Quirk  leaned  back  against  an  old 
pine  stump,  and  puffed  on  his  pipe.  Sud- 
denly he  felt  something  jabbing  him  in  the 
shoulder  blades,  so  he  turned  trying  tO' 
make  himself  more  comfortable.  Across  the 
face  of  the  stump  was  a small  board — a board 
telling  that  a lumberjack  named  Corbett  had 
been  drowned  in  the  rapids  and  was  buried 


day  which  should  be  read  by  every  fisher- 
man. Its  simple  title  is  "Panfish." 

The  author  takes  this  view;  These  days  the 
angler  who  sets  out  in  the  hope  of  making 
a good  catch  of  trout  or  bass  is  ajit  to  re- 
turn home  in  deep  disappointment. 

But  once  this  same  angler  appreciates  the 
fine  sport  of  fishing  for  panfish,  he  can  go 
out  any  time  and  have  a lot  of  action — and 
catch  some  fish  worth  taking  home  and  eat- 
ing too. 

The  author  argues  that  fishing  for  panfish 
is  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  crowded 
streams  and  small  fish. 

The  adult  angler,  when  somebody  men- 
tions panfish,  too  often  thinks  of  a youngster 
sitting  on  a creek  bank  watching  for  a bite 
on  a line  that  is  baited  with  a gob  of  worms. 

This  is  one  way  of  catching  panfish,  of 
course. 

But  there  also  are  more  sporting  ways 
that  will  appeal  to  the  adult  angler.  They 
include  the  use  of  flies  and  spinners,  and 
even  midget  lures  made  for  the  casting  rod. 

The  panfish  family  is  large  and  prolific. 
It  increases  at  a greater  rate  than  it  is  killed 
by  humans  and  natural  enemies.  It  can 
stand  the  present  day  fishing  pressure. 

There  are  sunfish,  rock  bass,  suckers,  cat- 
fish, a few  scattered  eels,  and  even  the  lowly 
white  chub. 

The  author  of  “Panfish”  includes  the  com- 
mon chain  pickerel  in  the  panfish  family  as 
well. 

Yes,  fishing  is  a sport  of  relative  values. 
The  angler  who  considers  them  is  the  one 
who  gets  the  most  pleasure  from  his  fishing. 


• With  PETE  McGILLEN 

there.  “Look,  I'm  sitting  on  a grave,”  Quirk 
remarked.  “That’s  enough  for  me.  we  will 
walk  this  portage,  instead  of  risking  the 
white  water,”  his  pal  quickly  replied. 

So  they  started  the  half  mile  jaunt  along 
the  precipitious  banks  of  Petawawa.  Half- 
way over,  they  stopped  and  looked  down  on 
the  swirling,  seething  maelstrom  they  would 
have  had  to  traverse  to  reach  the  calm  water 
of  the  lake  below.  Their  faces  paled,  for 
halfway  through  the  rapids,  and  hidden  by 
the  tossing  waves,  was  a sheer  drop  of  more 
than  ten  feet.  Because  the  walls  offered  no 
handholds,  and  because  they  were  already 
weary  from  the  long  paddle,  the  two  were 
certain  they  would  have  perished  when  the 
canoe  plunged  over  that  precipice.  Two 
frightened  young  men  continued  silently  on 
their  way,  murmuring  prayers  for  that  gal- 
lant lumberjack  who  perished  years  before. 
Truly  a dead  man  had  saved  their  lives. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S 

ANTI-POLLUTION  PROOEESS 


Compact  to  Clean-Up  Western  Penn'a.  Streams 


Advancement  of  the  abatement  of  pollu- 
tion of  interstate  waterways  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  is  seen  by  Dr.  Norris  W.  Vaux, 
State  Health  Secretary  and  Sanitary  Water 
Board  Chairman  in  the  consummation,  pro- 
posed to  take  place  June  30,  of  the  Ohio 
River  Valley  Compact  through  the  recent 
ratification  by  the  Assembly  of  Virginia. 
The  compact  will  be  administered  by  a com- 
mission composed  of  three  commissioners  of 
each  member  state  appointed  by  the  respec- 
tive governors  and  three  commissioners  rep- 
resenting the  Federal  Government.  States 
comprising  the  compact  are  Indiana,  West 
Virginia,  Ohio,  New  York,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
■ Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Pennsylvania 
! joined  the  compact  rmder  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature passed  April  2,  1945.  Consummation 
of  the  Compact  was  delayed  by  a reserva- 
tion made  by  West  Virginia  which  provided 
' that  its  membership  was  contingent  upon 
the  ratification  by  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  Virginia.  The  last  named  state 
deferred  favorable  action  until  last  March. 

Under  the  Compact  each  of  the  signatory 
states  “pledge  to  each  of  the  other  signatory 
states  faithful  cooperation  in  the  control  of 
future  pollution  in  an  abatement  of  existing 
pollution”  of  the  streams  of  the  Ohio  River 
watershed.  The  commission  is  empowered 
to  create  the  necessary  agency  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  compact;  it  may 
establish  minimum  standards  of  treatment 
I 4)r  sewage  and  industrial  wastes;  after  in- 
' vestigation  and  hearing  it  would  be  em- 
powered to  issue  an  order  upon  any  mu- 
nicipality, corporation,  person  or  other  entity 
discharging  wastes  into  the  streams  affected 
by  the  compact,  and  prescribe  the  date  for 
improvement  or  abatement.  Intra-state 
streams  would  not  be  imder  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  commission. 

It  is  provided,  however,  that  no  such  order 
shall  go  into  effect  except  with  the  assent  of 
at  least  a majority  of  the  signatory  states, 
nor  until  it  receives  the  approval  of  not  less 
than  a majority  of  the  commissioners  from 
the  state  in  which  the  order  applies.  Any 
order  issued  can  be  appealed  in  the  courts. 
Fimds  for  the  administration  of  the  compact 
will  be  provided  by  the  member  states. 
Waterways  in  Pennsylvania  over  which  the 
commission  will  have  jurisdiction  cire  the 
Ohio,  Allegheny,  Monongahela  and  Youghio- 
gheny  Rivers  and  Mahoning  Creek  and  their 
interstate  tributaries. 

Active  interest  in  the  formation  of  a com- 
pact followed  the  droughts  of  1930  and  1934 
when  the  polluted  condition  of  the  Ohio 
River  was  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention 
of  health  authorities.  It  became  evident  that 
the  river  was  becoming  progressively  more 
polluted  with  sewage  and  that  measures 
were  needed  to  bring  about  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  river  water  by  treat- 
ing the  sewage  and  industrial  wastes.  A sur- 
vey made  later  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  showed  that  nearly  six  million  people 
in  the  municipalities  on  the  watershed  dis- 


charged raw,  untreated  sewage,  and  that  an 
additional  population  of  nearly  two  and  one- 
half  million  discharged  treated  sewage  into 
the  main  river  and  its  tributaries.  It  was 
also  found  that  more  than  six  million  per- 
sons were  supplied  with  water  from  the  river 
and  its  tributaries,  of  which  one  and  one-half 
million  were  furnished  with  water  from  the 
Ohio  River  itself. 

Agitation  for  action  by  communities,  groups 
and  other  interests  in  the  basin  resulted  in 
the  adoption  by  Congress  on  Jime  8,  1933 
of  a resolution  authorizing  the  states  in  the 
Ohio  River  basin  to  enter  into  an  interstate 
compact  for  control  and  abatement  of  stream 
pollution. 

During  the  period  that  formation  of  a com- 
pact has  been  before  the  legislature  of  the 
various  states  the  Pennsylvania  Sanitary 
Water  Board  inaugurated  its  present  inten- 
sive Clean  Streams  program  under  which 
great  strides  have  already  been  made  in 
the  abatement  of  pollution  of  the  waterways 
in  this  State.  Notable  among  the  activities 
under  that  program  is  the  outstanding  proj- 
ect being  carried  out  by  the  Allegheny 
County  Sanitary  Authority  which  will 
provide  sewage  treatment  for  more  than 
100  municipalities  and  many  industries  in 
the  greatly  industrialized  Pittsburgh  Area. 
Practically  all  municipalities  and  major  in- 
dustries in  the  Western  area  aside  from  those 
in  the  Sanitary  Authority  district,  are  under 
orders  to  submit  plans  for  sewage  and  waste 
treatment  systems  as  is  the  case  in  all  other 
sections  of  the  State.  Many  industries  have 
already  constructed  treatment  systems,  others 
are  having  them  built,  and  a number  are 
planning  to  build  in  the  immediate  future. 

“Under  the  compact,”  Dr.  Vaux  declared, 
“Pennsylvania  can  be  assured  that  when 
abatement  of  pollution  becomes  a fact  in 
this  State  the  vast  accomplishments  through 
our  own  program  will  not  be  vitiated  by 
pollution  from  beyond  our  jurisdiction. 
However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
compact  commission  has  wide  powers  and  if 
in  any  instance  we  in  our  state  do  not  do 
the  job  which  should  be  done,  the  commis- 
sion can  issue  abatement  orders  and  require 
compliance  with  those  orders.” 


Mining  Permits  Withheld 

Orders  to  cease  mining  operations  until 
they  receive  permits  from  the  State  Sani- 
tary Water  Board,  have  been  forwarded  to 
five  bituminous  mine  operators,  W.  A.  Gor- 
man, Board  Secretary  has  announced.  Three 
of  the  operations  are  deep  mines  and  two 
are  stripping  operations.  Under  the  Clean 
Streams  law  operators  of  new  or  reopened 
mines  must  file  with  the  board  information 
relating  to  their  points  of  discharge  and  are 
required  to  make  application  for  a permit 
for  the  operation.  According  to  the  Board’s 
records  permits  had  not  been  issued  to  the 
concerns  ordered  to  cease  operations. 


Dangers  of  Modern  Chemicals  to 
Fish  & Wildlife  When  Used  As 
Insecticides  Noted  By  Biologists 

A plea  for  caution  and  moderation  in  the 
use  of  powerful  modern  insecticides  and 
rodenticides  in  places  where  they  may  injure 
valuable  fish  and  wildlife  resources  was 
voiced  by  E.  R.  Kalmbach  and  J.  P.  Lin- 
duska,  noted  biologists  of  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  before  a general  session 
of  the  13th  North  American  Wildlife  Con- 
ference. 

Control  operations  often  go  astray,  the 
biologists  warned  the  largest  international 
group  of  wildlife  scientists,  sportsmen,  and 
conservationists  ever  to  assemble  in  the 
Middle  West.  They  cited  instances  in  which 
faulty  control  measures  had  resulted  in  effects 
quite  different  from  those  desired  by  the 
persons  using  them. 

The  wartime  development  of  “super”  con- 
trol chemicals  such  as  DDT  and  other  power- 
ful insecticides  and  the  adaptability  of  the 
airplane  for  their  dispersal  have  multiplied 
immeasurably  the  situations  in  which  it 
now  is  economically  practical  to  control 
noxious  plant  and  insect  pests,  the  scientists 
stated. 


Schenley  Distilleries  Construct 
Waste  Treatment  Plant 
With  Huge  Capacity 

At  a cost  probably  equal  to  that  of  a 
sewage  treatment  works  to  serve  a city  of 
200,000  population,  Jos.  S.  Finch  & Co.  has 
constructed  a system  for  the  treatment  and 
recovery  of  wastes  in  its  distillery  located 
on  the  Allegheny  River  at  Schenley  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  the  Sani- 
tary Water  Board  under  the  Clean  Streams 
program.  The  distillery  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  State  and  is  an  affiliate  of  Schenley 
Distillers  Corp.  The  wastes  from  the  oper- 
ation have  an  extremely  high  pollution  load 
but  the  treatment  and  recovery  system  in- 
stalled is  capable  of  a high  degree  of  re- 
duction of  pollution. 

The  recent  installation  consists  of  nevj 
equipment  to  handle  about  one-half  of  the 
wastes  produced,  and  modifications  to  ex- 
isting equipment  to  improve  the  efficiency  in 
handling  the  other  half  of  the  wastes  which 
had  been  previously  treated. 

The  method  of  treatment  and  recovery 
consists  of  screens  for  removing  the  coarse 
materials  which  are  dried  and  further 
processed,  evaporating  water  from  the 
screened  material  through  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  evaporators,  and  the  drying  of  the 
screened  and  evaporated  wastes.  The  solids 
derived  from  the  wastes  are  sold  principally 
for  livestock  and  poultry  feed. 

Approximately  2,500  tons  of  feed  ingredient 
are  produced  monthly  at  capacity  operations 
and  the  financial  return  from  the  recovered 
product  under  present  conditions  is  re- 
ported by  the  company  to  pay  the  operating 
cost  of  the  treatment  and  recovery  works. 


By  Albert  G.  Shimmel 

The  natural  fireworks  of  the  Thunder  Moon  puts  man’s  Independence  Day 
displays  to  shame.  A night  storm  over  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  big 
woods  is  a never  forgotten  experience.  It  calls  to  the  most  primative  founda- 
tions of  our  being  and  provides  blase  man  with  a spiritual  house-cleaning 
that  leaves  behind  an  almost  super-human  exhilaration. 

This  is  the  month  for  which  the  warm  water  fishermen  have  waited. 
Acrobatic  bronzeback  bass,  chain  marked  pickerel,  tasty  walleyes  and  the 
lordly  muskey  are  all  in  season.  Even  the  rifleman  can  take  his  favorite  pet 
from  its  flannel  wrappings  and  seek  sport  along  the  river  banks  or  high 
pastures  where  the  woodchuck  makes  his  home. 

To  the  devotee  of  the  shaded  pools,  talking  water  and  speckled  fighters  this 
is  the  time  to  test  your  skill.  Unfavorable  conditions  make  it  imparative  that 
finest  tackle,  smallest  flies  and  all  the  knowledge  of  stream  craft  be  brought  to 
bear  in  order  to  solve  the  problems  and  make  a presentable  showing. 

In  the  plant  world  the  orchid  family  holds  the  spot-light  during  this  month. 
For  diversity  of  form,  color  and  habitat  they  are  unequaled.  A good  botanist 
can  find  as  many  as  a score  of  species  in  our  state.  Here  is  a field  for  the 
hybridizer  that  is  waiting  patiently  for  an  interested  explorer  of  its  pos- 
sibilities. 


The  next  of  the  Hummng  bird  is  a rare  find  during  this  month.  The  white 
felted  interior  with  its  pair  of  white  eggs  remind  one  of  a jewelers  display 
of  precious  stones.  The  exterior  of  the  nest  is  so  skillfully  camouflaged  that 
it  takes  a sharp  eye  to  pick  it  out  although  its  location  is  suspected. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 
RELATIVE  TO  LIVE-BAIT 


The  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  at  their  last  meeting  set  up  the 
following  rules  and  regulations  on  bait-fish  and  fish-bait. 

Bait-fish  or  fish-bait  taken  from  our  inland  waters  CANNOT 
BE  SOLD  within  the  Commonwealth  or  transported  outside  the 
confines  of  the  Commonwealth  for  sale.  This  ruling  does  not 
present  a fisherman  from  taking  his  own  bait  from  public  waters, 
but  under  the  law  he  cannot  have  more  than  thirty-five  (35) 
bait-fish  or  thirty-five  (35)  fish-bait,  or  fifty  (50)  of  the  com- 
bined species  unless  purchased  from  a Commercial  Dealer  who 
operates  under  a license  issued  by  the  Board,  or  from  a dealer 
who  has  purchased  them  from  a Commercial  Hatchery. 

Every  minnow  box  anchored  in  a stream,  pond,  lake  or  place  of 
residence  must  have  attached  thereto  the  owner’s  name  and  ad- 
dress and  fishing  license  number.  If  maintained  by  more  than 
one  person,  each  section  must  have  owner’s  name  and  address 
and  license  number. 
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Pennsylvania  fishermen  are  also  permitted  to  take  bait  on  a 
fishing  trip  either  within  or  without  the  State  provided  the 
possession  limit  is  not  exceeded  and  the  bait  are  for  his  own  use. 

SUNDAY  FISHING  FOR  FISH-BAIT  OR  BAIT-FISH: 

Under  an  amendment  to  the  Sunday  Fishing  Law  bait-fish  or 
fish-bait  may  now  be  taken  on  Sunday  with  the  same  devices 
used  on  week-days,  i.e.  two  rods  and  two  lines  with  not  more 
than  three  (3)  hooks  attached  to  each  line:  A dip-net  or 
minnow-seine  not  over  four  (4)  feet  square  or  four  (4)  feet  in 
diameter:  A minnow  trap  with  not  more  than  one  (1)  opening 
which  shall  not  exceed  one  (1)  inch  in  diameter.  The  rods, 
hooks  and  lines  must  be  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
person  using  the  same. 
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. 

is  a photo  by  Jim  Sherman  and  came  to 
The  Angler  through  the  courtesy  of  The 
Iowa  Conservationist.  The  fish  displayed 
is  a cattish,  we  think  the  cover  is  very 
interesting. 


BAIT  IMPORTED  INTO  PENNSYLVANIA: 

No  person  or  persons  are  permitted  to  bring  bait-fish  or  fish- 
bait  into  Pennsylvania  for  resale  without  first  securing  a permit 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  Harrsburg,  Pa. 
In  making  request  for  a permit,  all  persons  must  supply  the 
Board  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  or  dealer  from 
whom  bait  or  bait-fish  are  to  be  purchased,  species  of  bait  they 
desire  to  transport,  number,  place  of  business  where  fish  will  be 
resold,  etc.  Dealers  must  keep  a record  of  all  fish  or  fish-bait 
purchased  under  their  permit  and  copies  of  bill  of  sale  to  in- 
dividual fishermen  which  must  check  with  purchases  made. 


Poor  Man’s  Country  Club  I; 


By  Richcrd  F.  Williamson 


One  type  of  permanent  installation  made  at 
the  Memorial  Grounds.  This  is  a stone  skeet 
house. 


The  scene  is  a little  white  church  in 
a small  town  in  Lycoming  County. 
Men  stand  talking  in  groups  on  the 
lawn  and  at  the  front  door.  Cars  line 
both  sides  of  the  nearby  highway, 
bumper  to  bumper.  The  odor  of  fried 
chicken  sweetens  the  air. 

It  is  the  evening  for  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County. 

There  is  country-cooked  dinner  to 
be  eaten — and  then  a long  program  of 
business  to  be  attended  to.  After  that 
a moving  picture  that  will  appeal  to 
men  who  love  the  outdoors. 

And  as  the  cars  come  to  life  and  the 
sportsmen  start  back  to  their  homes, 
another  official  oiling  has  been  given 
the  machinery  that  operates  one  of  the 
largest  organizations  of  sportsmen  in 
the  nation. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  it  was  just 
another  sportsmen’s  club.  Its  meetings 
were  on  the  dull  side,  and  its  officers 
were  pleased  when  the  membership 
reached  the  thousand  mark.  It  re- 
garded other  sportsmen’s  clubs  with 
suspicion  and  spent  a lot  of  its  time 
yelling  loudly  for  the  state  to  stock 
more  fish  and  game  in  Lycoming  Coun- 
ty. As  a community  enterprise  it  of- 
fered virtually  nothing  at  all.  In  fact, 
its  affairs  were  run  by  a little  group 
of  officers  in  a sort  of  closed  society. 
But  today  things  are  different. 

Its  program  is  based  on  teamwork. 
Its  officers  and  members  are  promin- 
ently identified  with  all  worthwhile 
community  projects.  It  wars  on  sel- 
fishness and  strives  to  co-operate,  on  a 
constructive  basis,  with  the  conserva- 
tion agencies  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Its  management  is  in  the  hands  of 
a staff  of  regular  officers  and  a board 
of  directors  of  250  members. 

It  operates  a Sportsmen’s  Memorial 
Grounds  not  far  from  the  city  of  Wil- 
liamsport which  now  is  the  “poor 
man’s  country  club.” 


It  places  emphatic  importance  on  a 
program  for  teaching  teen  age  boys 
and  girls  to  be  the  good  sportsmen  of 
the  years  ahead. 

It  has  a definite  program  to  which  it 
is  dedicated  on  a long-term  basis. 

And  its  membership  this  year  is  cer- 
tain to  reach  the  amazing  totals  of  10,- 
000  adults  and  2,000  juniors.  That  is 
12,000  members  in  a sportsmen’s  group 
in  an  area  whose  total  population  is 
less  than  100,000. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of 
its  two  programs — development  of  the 
Memorial  Grounds  or  expansion  of  its 
junior  activities  program — is  the  favor- 
ite one  of  the  Consolidated  Sportsmen. 

The  junior  program  is  the  newer  of 
the  two. 

When  the  annual  meeting  was  held 
last  January  the  directors  of  the  or- 
ganization launched  the  youth  pro- 
gram. They  chose  as  its  director  Ray- 
mond R.  Rommelt,  principal  of  a grade 
school  in  South  Williamsport.  They 
told  him  to  make  his  own  plans,  spend 
any  amount  of  money  within  reason, 
and  strive  to  enroll  1,500  boys  and 
girls  in  his  division. 

Rommelt  knows  his  youngsters.  In 


every  school  in  Lycoming  County  he 
set  up  a committee  of  one  teacher  and ! 
one  boy  and  one  girl.  He  operated  on 
a two-point  basis.  He  tried  to  put 
across  to  the  youngsters  these  facts: 

Membership  in  an  active  sportsmen’s 
group  is  the  avenue  to  greater  enjoy- 
ment of  hunting,  fishing,  and  the  out- 
doors. 

And  membership  in  a spoilsmen’s 
group  gives  a young  person  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  lessons  of  conserva- 
tion and  good  sportsmanship. 

He  went  one  step  farther.  He  as-' 
sured  the  young  people  that  the  organ- 
ization was  not  just  after  their  money.! 
He  promised  them  a voice  in  the  affairs 
of  the  organization  and  a part  in  the 
programs  too. 

Today  there  are  1,800  junior  mem- 
bers, and  the  total  is  certain  to  reach 
2,000  within  the  next  month.  And 
promises  have  been  kept. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  boys 
and  girls  helped  to  stock  thousands  of 
trout  in  the  streams  of  Lycoming 
County. 

Skilled  members  of  the  group  have 
given  groups  of  them  instructions  in 
the  safe  handling  of  firearms. 


.\n  air  view  of  the  Sportsmen's  Memorial  Grounds.  The  flat  field  in  left  center  is  the  loca-  ; 
tion  of  the  skeet,  trap  and  other  installations.  The  swimming  beach  and  picnic  grounds  are  | 
located  at  the  turn  of  Loyalsock  Creek  in  the  lower  right  corner  of  the  photograph.  The  area  , 
also  includes  part  of  the  wooded  hills  in  the  background. 
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A class  in  the  safe  handling  of  guns,  sponsored  by  the  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming 
County. 


' Early  in  June  there  was  a field  day 
for  young  people,  giving  them  a pro- 
gram of  outdoor  sports  that  attracted 
a big  crowd.  Adults  stood  on  the  side- 
lines. This  was  strictly  a teen  age 
i affair.  Other  programs  are  planned 
before  the  summer  ends. 

The  Memorial  Grounds  along  Loyal- 
sock  Creek  a short  distance  from  Wil- 
|liamsport  cover  230  acres  of  fields  and 
woods  and  include  one  plot  of  16  acres 
on  the  bank  of  the  creek. 

This  plot  is  a special  project.  It  is  a 
mammoth  swimming  beach  and  picnic 
ground.  A special,  shallow  section 
of  the  creek  is  reserved  as  a wading 
and  swimming  pool  for  children.  There 
will  be  picnic  tables  and  outdoor  fire- 
places, and  a big  shelter  to  be  used  in 
event  of  a summer  shower.  Driving 
of  cars  in  the  area  is  forbidden. 

The  property  value  of  the  entire 
Memorial  Grounds  is  carried  at  about 
$30,000  on  the  books  of  the  organiza- 
tion. It  includes  every  possible  facility 
for  outdoor  sports,  including  trap, 
skeet,  and  rifle  ranges,  quoit  courts, 
baseball  diamonds,  archery  ranges — 
and  shaded  spots  where  folks  can  sit 
and  enjoy  being  outdoors.  Trails  for 
hikers  and  camera  fans  are  being  laid 
out  in  the  woods  on  one  side  of  the 
area. 

Skeet  houses  are  built  of  mountain 
stone,  and  the  traps  are  electrically 
operated.  There  are  comfort  stations 
on  the  grounds,  and  also  a dispensary 
for  use  in  event  of  emergencies. 

An  auxiliary,  portable  lighting  sys- 
tem has  been  installed,  and  a supply 
of  safe  drinking  water  assured.  A 


sylvan  chapel  will  be  built,  and  also 
a pond  for  fishing  in  summer  and  skat- 
ing in  winter.  There  are  pens  where 
quail  and  pheasants  are  reared. 

Nothing  better  demonsti’ates  the  co- 
operative spirit  of  the  organization 
than  does  the  Memorial  area.  Groups 
of  members  have  become  active  spon- 
sors for  various  projects  for  enlarging 


and  improving  the  area.  Business  and 
industry  have  contributed  in  the  form 
of  buildings,  supplies,  and  equipment. 

The  area  is  a memorial  to  those 
members  of  the  Consolidated  Sports- 
men who  gave  their  lives  in  the  Second 
World  War. 

In  Central  Pennsylvania  private 
hunting  and  fishing  clubs  are  numer- 
ous, but  in  most  of  them  the  initiation 
fee  and  annual  dues  ai'e  beyond  the 
means  of  the  average  man. 

The  Memorial  Grounds  are  his 
country  club  now. 

William  R.  Waldeisen.  the  William- 
spoi’t  manufacturer  who  is  head  of  the 
committee  which  supervises  the  area, 
puts  it  this  way: 

“When  our  program  is  completed, 
we  aim  to  give  every  member  of  tlie 
Consolidated  Sportsmen  the  same  op- 
portunity for  recreation  at  the  Memor- 
ial Grounds  that  he  would  be  able  to 
enjoy  in  a club. 

“For  his  dues  of  $1  a year,  we  want 
to  provide  a place  where  he  can  bring 
his  family  when  he  pleases,  to  enjoy 
the  outdooi'S.” 

Installations  are  on  a permanent 
basis,  designed  to  endui'e  for  years  and 
to  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the 
grounds. 

The  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Ly- 
coming County  have  a program  as  well 
as  a large  membership  and  a line  ree- 
reation  center.  It  is  based  on  four 
principal  points: 

1.  Improvement  of  relations  between 
{Turn  to  Page  16) 


Youngsters,  junior  members  of  the  organization,  help  to  put  trout  in  a stream  in  Lycoming 
County. 
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Tucked  away  in  one  corner  of  my 
fly  box  is  a litttle  compartment  for 
pets  that  are  typical  last  resort  or  odd 
situation  patterns.  Several  times  each 
season  I And  occasion  to  turn  to  the 
selected  few  and  a good  percentage 
of  the  time  they  produce  when  other 
patterns  are  ineffective. 

In  these  days  of  heavy  fishing  pres- 
sure on  all  our  better  known  streams 
there  are  times  when  having  a bit  of 
sport  seems  almost  impossible.  Anglers 
wading  the  stream  frighten  trout  into 
cover  and  keep  them  there  during 
most  of  the  daylight  hours.  Where  a 
heavy  growth  of  grass  along  the  banks 
is  common  you  will  find  trout  a plenty, 
hiding  under  overhangs  and  in  the  tiny 
pockets  protecting  their  tails  from  the 
booted  feet  that  move  up  and  down 
the  stream.  These  grass  root  over- 
hangs provide  both  shelter  and  cup- 
board for  the  trout. 

The  lure  for  the  grass  I’oot  trout 
is  a tiny  Badger  Spider.  The  body  is 
bronze  peacock  with  a gold  tinsel  tip. 
The  tail  and  hackle  are  from  a well 
marked  golden  badger  hackle.  The 
hook  is  a standard  length,  extra  fine 
dry  fly  No.  16. 

July  5,  ’46,  Mike  and  I visited  Spring 
Creek.  The  crowds  the  day  before  must 
have  been  something.  According  to 


the  warden  who  had  checked  the  creek 
the  July  4th  crowd  had  averaged  fifty 
anglers  to  the  mile.  The  stream 
showed  signs  of  rough  treatment  and 
the  pools  seemed  entirely  bai’i’en. 
Having  experienced  just  such  condi- 
tions before  we  put  on  12  foot  leaders 
tapered  to  4x  and  attached  Badger 
Spiders.  Fishing  the  runs  along  the 
grassy  banks  and  floating  our  flys  so 
that  at  times  they  actually  brushed 
the  grass  or  disappeared  beneath  the 
under  cut  sods  we  not  only  took  trout 
but  had  one  of  the  finest  days  sport 
of  the  entire  season. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  long  casts 
and  fish  them  out  to  the  end.  Many 
times  the  fly  emerged  from  its  grassy 
covert  with  a brown  shadow  a few 
inches  below  floating  at  the  same  speed 
as  the  fly.  They  gave  the  fly  an  al- 
most scientific  examination  before  tak- 
ing or  refusing  it.  One  got  the  impres- 
sion that  they  were  counting  and  in- 
specting each  hackle. 

The  highlight  of  the  day  came  when 
Mike  accidently  overcast  a blade  of 
grass  so  that  the  fly  hung  suspended 
above  the  water.  A large  rainbow 
took  the  fly  in  a curving  leap  that 
ended  in  a bit  of  tail  walking  as  the 
hook  bit  home.  The  knot  broke  on 
the  second  leap  and  the  trout  went 


The  Author,  Albert  G.  Shimmel  at  his  fly  vise. 


free  to  make  several  more  spectacular 
leaps  although  there  was  no  restrain- 
ing line  attached.  | 

The  companion  fly  to  the  spider  is 
one  of  the  “regular”  patterns  in  my 
box  and  is  used  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  dry  fly  season.  For  want 
of  a better  name  we  call  it  Badger 
Quill.  It  has  a wood-duck  wing,  bad- 
ger hackle  and  tail  and  a body  of 
lightest  peacock  quill.  Sizes  range 
from  12  to  16.  It  is  very  effective 
when  any  of  the  somber  flies  are  on 
the  water. 

Much  of  the  charm  of  these  patterns 
is  due  to  the  refraction  of  light  through 
the  two  toned  hackles.  These  flies 
have  a distinctly  buggy  appearance  on 
the  water  that  probably  accounts  for 
their  interest  to  the  trout.  They  seem 
productive  during  both  grey  and  black 
hatches  and  a size  eight  will  produce 
at  times  during  the  shad  fly  hatch. 

Dusk  was  rapidly  giving  way  to  dark 
as  I fished  the  last  pool  before  joining 
my  two  friends  who  waited  patiently 
on  the  bridge  above.  A good  fish  rose 
with  stubborn  persistence  beneath  the 
overhang  of  alders  at  the  head  of  a 
stream  deflector.  Time  after  time  he 
ignored  the  fly  that  other  trout  had 
taken  without  hesitation.  A change 
of  flies  was  indicated.  To  substitute  a 
large  Badger  Quill  was  a difficult  feat 
to  perform,  but  it  was  accomplished  by 
holding  the  fly  silhouette  against  the 
after-glow.  On  the  third  float  he  took 
surely  and  shot  down  the  fast  run 
between  the  deflectors  to  fight  in  the 
pool  below.  Cautiously  I turned  to 
follow  when  both  feet  slipped  from 
under  me  and  I sat  down  in  two  feet 
of  cold  mountain  water  and  slid  into 
the  lower  pool.  Had  that  fool  trout 
taken  advantage  of  my  predicament  he 
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would  have  gotten  free  but  instead  he 
moved  into  shallow  water  and  began 
to  rub  industriously  to  get  rid  of  the 
fly.  Sliding  my  hand  down  the  taut 
leader  I secured  a firm  grip  on  his 
gills  and  emerged  shivering  and  drip- 
ping to  be  greeted  by  the  riotous 
laughter  of  my  friends. 

Another  pattern  that  seems  to  pro- 
duce when  standard  patterns  fail  is  the 
Lemon  Wood-Duck.  This  fly  is  a vari- 
ation of  the  Light  Cahill  and  is  ex- 
tremely effective  when  the  little  yellow 
stone  flys  are  bouncing  over  the  riffles. 

The  wings  and  tail  of  this  pattern 
jis  wood-duck,  the  body,  lemon  wool 
with  a gold  tip,  the  hackle  is  from  a 
neck  of  pale  ginger  with  a barring  of 
pale  cream.  A substitute  for  this 
hackle  is  to  use  one  cream  and  one 
ginger  and  tie  together.  Hackle  fibers 
j may  be  substituted  for  the  wood-duck 
without  destroying  the  appeal  of  the 
: pattern.  Sometimes  I believe  they  are 
j better  as  they  allow  the  fly  to  ride 
higher  than  the  softer  duck  fibers. 

As  the  low  water  and  heat  of  mid- 
summer get  in  its  work  and  the  trout 
become  wary  and  shy  try  the  Lemon 
Wood-Duck  along  the  shaded  banks 
where  riffles  pound  oxygen  into  the 
water..  A shaded  run  full  of  stones 
large  enough  to  make  broken  pockets 
will  well  repay  you  for  your  time.  I 
have  taken  trout  on  many  occasions 
when  conditions  seemed  hopeless  by 
finding  just  such  a spot  and  working 
it  slowly  and  carefully. 

In  the  evening  when  the  sun  leaves 
the  water  and  the  mosquitos  descend 
in  swarms  to  feast  on  any  unprotected 
part  of  your  anatomy,  when  the  eve- 
ning hatch  is  on  and  the  trout  become 
more  and  more  selective  it  is  then  that 
the  Lemon  Wood-Duck  reigns  su- 
preme. Easily  seen  in  the  gathering 
dusk  it  floats  along  daintly,  but  not  for 
long.  Browns  have  a way  of  picking 
it  from  the  surface  with  a sureness 
that  pleases  the  angler. 

Another  pattern  useful  in  the  late 
season  is  a spider  tied  with  a gold 
tinsel  body  and  a combination  blue 
dun  and  dark  furnace  hackle.  The 
hackle  is  not  mixed  but  forms  two  dis- 
tinct bands.  The  blue  dun  next  to  the 
body  and  the  dark  furnace  at  the  eye. 
A pair  of  small  stub  wings  may  be 
added  of  grizzley  hackle  tips  which 
turns  the  spider  into  a variant.  The 
furnace  hackle  is  the  sort  with  a pro- 
nounced black  center  and  a blood  red 
edge.  The  reverse  side  is  black  with 
a rusty  brown  tinge. 

This  fly  has  very  poor  visibility  but 
there  are  many  times  when  the  dark 
caddis  flies  are  over  the  water  that  it 
will  produce  as  no  other  pattern  will, 
under  the  same  conditions.  Frequently 
it  is  cast  and  your  eye  fails  to  pick  it 
up  in  the  conflicting  lights  and  shadows 
until  the  splash  of  a rising  trout  marks 
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the  spot  where  the  fly  has  been.  If 
the  line  is  reasonably  taut  most  trout 
are  hooked  with  very  little  pressure 
on  your  part. 

One  evening  on  Black  Moshannon 
while  working  up  a deep  still  water 
which  had  previously  produced  a num- 
ber of  cagy  browns  of  goodly  propor- 
tions, a strike  came  with  all  the  soft- 
ness of  a large  and  crafty  brown.  Re- 
sulting pull  was  powerful  but  lacked 
the  slashing  twists  I had  come  to  ex- 
pect from  the  trout  on  this  part  of  the 
stream.  A minute  or  two  passed,  then 
as  I turned  on  my  flash  light  in  prep- 
aration for  the  netting  procedure,  im- 
agine my  surprise  when  the  catch 
turned  out  to  be  a fourteen  inch  Calico 
Bass.  At  that  time  the  season  for 
Calicos  did  not  open  until  July  1,  and 
with  due  respect  to  law  he  was  turned 
loose  after  being  measured.  I have 
never  taken  another  that  came  within 
three  inches  of  his  length  and  not  hav- 
ing any  scales  can  only  surmise  what 
his  weight  might  have  been. 


After  using  these  patterns  for  a 
number  of  years  as  typical  last  n-.-ort 
flies  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhap.- 
some  of  their  eflectivene.ss  might  be 
due  to  their  two-toned  hackles.  At 
present  some  new  patterns,  worked 
out  with  their  light  refraction  and 
transparency  in  mind,  are  in  the  pmc- 
ess  of  testing.  A later  report  of  the 
results  may  be  expected  if  any  (jut- 
standing  developments  are  noted. 

Much  of  the  fun  in  angling  comes 
from  the  testing  of  theories  that  can- 
not be  proved  except  by  the  method  of 
trial  and  error.  If  angling  should  ever 
become  an  exact  science  the  mystery 
and  poetry  which  is  part  of  the  game 
would  be  lost. 

May  there  ever  be  new  flies  to  con- 
jure with! 


Plug  casting  is  easier  when  the  reel  is 
filled  to  % of  capacity? 


Give  a man  a free  hand  and  he'll  put  it 
all  over  a woman  every  time. 

Fellows  who  drive  with  one  hand  on  the 
wheel  are  usually  headed  for  the  aisle  of  a 
church.  Some  of  them  will  walk  down, 
others  will  be  carried. 


HALF-LIMIT  DILEMMA! 

Flash!  The  author,  fearless  defender  of  the  faith,  joins  a 
fraction-faction  and  falls  off  a soap  box! 


By  ED  ZERN 


R.  JOHN  ALDEN  KNIGHT  of  WUliams- 


port,  Penna.,  sent  us  an  application  for 
the  Half-limit  Club  the  other  day.  The  ap- 
plication consisted  of  a pledge  to  kill  only 
one-half  the  legal  limit  of  game  fish,  and 
we  signed  it  and  sent  it  back  by  return 
mail,  feeling  pretty  good  about  the  whole 
idea. 

Later,  though,  we  got  to  thinking  it  over, 
and  wondering. 

A Half-limit  Club  is  a fine  idea  in  places 
where  the  legal  limit  is  two,  or  ten,  or  a 
thousand  fish.  But  it  happens  that  we  live 
near  the  notorious  big-brown-trout-produc- 
ing  Kensico  Reservoir,  and  that  the  legal 
limit  of  trout  on  this  and  several  other 
watershed  lakes  in  New  York  State  is  three 
per  day. 

We  considered  sending  our  immediate 
resignation  in  to  John,  but  decided  to  stick 
it  out  in  hopes  that  the  executive  commit- 
tee will  eventually  get  around  to  this  prob- 
lem and  make  a special  ruling.  In  the 
meantime,  if  you  meet  us  walking  back  to 
the  bridge  at  Kensico  some  evening  with 
11/2  trout,  you’ll  know  why. 

Despite  this  dilemma,  we  think  the  Half- 
limit Club  is  a fine  thing,  and  hope  it  gets 
a million  members.  Even  if  it  doesn’t,  it’s 
bound  to  make  some  impression,  however 
slight,  on  the  feebler-minded  members  of 


the  fishing  fraternity  who  still  haven’t 
caught  on  to  the  sad  fact  that  legal  limits, 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  are  legislative 
relics  of  a day  when  fish  were  considered  in 
terms  of  food  rather  than  sport — or  rather, 
when  the  sport  was  a pleasant  incidental  to 
the  business  of  providing  for  the  larder. 

Nobody,  I think,  begrudges  the  guy  who 
gets  only  one  or  two  days’  fishing  a season 
the  right  to  take  his  full  limit  of  fish  when 
he’s  able,  provided  he  has  some  use  for 
them.  But  for  those  of  us  who  get  our  full 
share  of  days  on  the  water,  a daily  half- 
limit of  fish  is  plenty,  and  sometimes  it’s 
too  much. 

Incidentally,  if  I should  ever  be  hired  to  man- 
age Hell,  my  first  administrative  act  would  be  to 
set  aside  a special  super-heated  cell  for  the  guy 
who  comes  home  with  a big  mess  of  fish  and 
hands  them  around  to  his  neighbors  to  prove 
what  a hotshot  fisherman  he  is.  If  he  wants  to 
feed  them,  let  him  dole  out  pork  chops.  Or  hot- 
cross  buns.  Or  potassium  cyanide.  But  not  game 
fish. 

And  while  we’re  rocking  back  and  forth 
on  this  soap  box,  hurrah  for  Charley  French, 
Paul  Bittenbender  and  the  rest  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission,  who  have  just  re- 
duced the  limit  on  the  Brodheads  from  ten 
trout  a day  to  six,  and  upped  the  size  limit 
two  inches. 

In  fact  two  hurrahs! 

—From  OUTDOORS.  Aug.  1948. 

Permission  to  reprint  granted. 
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THE  WALLEYE 

Heddon  Fish  Flashes 

Edited  by 

LOU  S.  CAINE 


IN  THE  fall,  the  fisherman’s  fancy 
turns  to  walleyes,  especially  those 
who  appreciate  excellent  eating  along 
with  a highly  enjoyable  sport.  While 
not  on  the  spectacular  side,  the  walleye 
is  a solid  denizen  of  the  deep  with  suffi- 
cient attractions  to  boast  a tremendous 
following  among  sporting  anglers. 

Probably  because  of  its  numerous 
needle-like  teeth,  the  walleye  is  at 
times  erroneously  called  a pike.  This 
is  a definite  misnomer  for  the  walleye 
belongs  to  the  perch  family  and  not 
the  pike.  Fortunately,  the  modern 
angler  is  also  a willing  reader  who 
prefers  to  use  the  proper  terminology, 
and  each  year  finds  increasing  num- 
bers calling  this  fish  by  its  correct 
name — walleye. 

The  walleye  is  heavily  fished  for  be- 
cause of  its  high  food  value  and  will- 
ingness to  strike  nearly  any  lure.  How- 
ever, nature  has  equipped  it  to  hold 
its  own  for  the  walleye  is  one  of  the 
most  prolific  spawners  of  all  game  fish. 
Some  large  females  will  produce  as 
many  as  300,000  eggs,  each  of  which  is 
comparatively  small,  or  about  1 T2th 
inch  in  diameter. 

Especially  in  lakes,  walleyes  are 
schooling  fish  and  once  they  are  lo- 
cated, fine  sport  and  finer  eating  are 
the  rewards  of  a successful  search. 

The  walleye  is  blessed — or  cursed — 
with  an  abundance  of  aliases,  most  of 
them  colorfully  descriptive.  In  Can- 
ada, especially  the  French-tinted  areas, 
it  is  called  dore — meaning  “golden 
;fish.”  In  this  country,  most  of  its 


names  inaccurately  connect  the  wall- 
eye with  the  pike  family,  while  some 
align  it  with  the  salmon  group.  The 
most  common  are:  blue  pike,  dory, 
glasseye,  marble-eye,  gray  pike,  green 
pike,  yellow  pike,  jack,  jackfish,  jack 
salmon,  sauger,  Susquehanna  salmon, 
walleye  perch,  walleye  pickerel,  wall- 
eye pike,  white-eye,  yellow  pickerel 
and  yellow  pike  perch. 

While  varying  water  conditions  will 
affect  the  coloration  of  the  walleye, 
generally  it  is  dark  olive  mottled  with 
yellow,  and  the  blending  of  the  two 
forms  indistinct  oblique  bars  on  the 
back.  The  belly  and  lower  fins  tend 
to  be  pink  while  a characteristic  black 
blotch  usually  is  distinct  on  the  mem- 
brane of  the  dorsal  spines. 

The  walleye  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  pickerel,  pike  or  muskellunge 
because  it  has  both  a front  and  rear 
dorsal  while  the  members  of  the  pike 
family  have  but  one  dorsal  fin. 

The  walleye  is  a heavy  nocturnal 
feeder,  and  as  night  approaches  it  will 
leave  the  deeper  holes  to  feed  around 
the  shallows,  particularly  sand  or 
gravel  bars  and  the  flats  below  dams 
or  rapids. 

Originally,  the  walleye  was  found 
through  eastern  Canada  to  Alberta, 
and  from  Minnesota  southward 
through  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
Great  Lakes  basin.  However,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  walleye  is  so  easily 
propagated  by  artificial  methods,  trans- 
planting has  brought  this  fine  fish  to 
nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  with 


the  exception  of  the  far  west  and  ex- 
treme south.  It  is  particularly  plenti- 
ful in  the  T.V.A.  area. 

Walleyes  prefer  moderately  deep, 
clear,  flov/ing  waters  with  rock,  gravel 
or  sandy  bottoms.  Usually  the  best 
fishing  will  be  found  in  those  deeper 
holes  where  the  swifter  currents  bring 
in  food,  or  under  falls  and  below 
rapids,  as  well  as  along  reefs,  ledges  or 
along  rocky  shorelines. 

The  world’s  record  walleye  was 
taken  by  Patrick  E.  Noon,  using  rod 
and  reel,  at  Fort  Erie,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, on  May  26,  1943,  and  weighed  22 
pounds,  4 ounces.  The  country  over, 
the  average  weight  will  approximate  2 
to  5 pounds,  but  in  certain  sections, 
because  of  more  favorable  conditions, 
the  average  will  run  higher. 

Even  the  most  particular  gourmet 
would  class  the  walleye  as  excellent 
eating.  Since  its  nature  causes  it  to 
seek  out  the  cleaner,  swifter  waters 
the  walleye  is  consistently  delicious. 

Nearly  anything  that  moves  or 
flashes  will  attract  the  walleye,  thus 
any  small  aquatic  animal  such  as  min- 
nows of  all  kinds,  frogs,  crawfish, 
worms,  etc.,  fall  prey  to  these  busy 
jaws. 

Nearly  any  active  underwater  plug, 
particularly  one  designed  to  go  deeper 
than  average,  which  has  a good  wiggle 
at  slow  retrieve,  will  produce.  In 
weedy  territory,  spoons  and  weedless 
pork-rind  lures  are  better,  while  sur- 
face plugs  will  produce  in  late  evening. 
After  dark,  any  diving  plug  with  a 
violent  motion  will  bring  in  more  wall- 
eyes than  those  with  a fluid  motion. 
Feathered  minnows,  small  spoons, 
spinner  combinations,  large  flies  and 
bass  bugs  are  favored  by  the  fly  fish- 
ermen. 

For  bait  casting,  the  same  tackle 
used  for  bass  fishing  is  ideal.  That  is, 
the  light  or  medium  action  tubular 
steel  rod.  Lures  in  the  5/8  ounce — or 
under — class,  lines  testing  1®  to  15 
pounds  and  light  action  reels.  A 10 
to  12-pound  nylon  leader  will  prevent 
lost  fish  from  frayed  lines,  but  even' 
this  should  be  changed  whenever  it 
shows  signs  of  becoming  weakened. 

The  most  popular  lures  are  River 
Runts,  Go-Deepers,  Punkinseeds, 
Vamps,  Chuggers,  Luck  13’s  and  Crazy 
Crawlers.  For  pork  chunks  or  live 
bait,  the  Stanley  Weedless  Hook  is  anj 
outstanding  favorite. 

For  trolling,  the  same  basic  tackle 
is  used  except  that  heavier  lines  and, 
leaders  together  with  a slightly  heavierj 
rod  are  favored. 


1 


Flycasters  use  the  same  basic  tackle] 
for  walleyes  that  is  used  for  bass  Ash- 
ing. When  lighter  lures  are  used,  a 
bass-trout  action  is  preferred;  when 
the  heavier  lures  are  used,  particularly 
in  fishing  against  heavy  current,  the 
{Turn  to  Page  17) 
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“BRONZE  BACKS  ARE  FOXY" 


By 

Donald  S.  Shiner 

rHE  month  of  August — bass  season, 
boat  fishing,  and  far  away  trips 
vere  always  an  enticing  period  of  the 
ear  for  Carl,  Bill,  Tim  and  myself. 

It’s  odd  how  an  impulse  seems  to 
[rive  a sudden  urge  to  wrestle  with  a 
hree  pound  bass.  Each  day  that  it  is 
lostponed  causes  more  agony  than  a 
ientist’s  drill.  Tim,  Bill,  and  Carl  were 
LO  different,  and  our  hearts  seemed  to 
un  parallel  in  want  for  bronze  backs. 
?he  only  cure,  it  seemed,  was  a trip  to 
?unkhannock,  and  the  deep  clear 
v/^aters  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  bass 
hould  be  hitting,  so  we  thought,  being 
;athered  in  pools  and  eddies  rather 
ban  scattered  in  the  low  water.  With 
his  in  mind  the  fellows  came  to  visit 
ae  one  evening,  anticipating  a pos- 
ible  trip  for  bronze  backs. 

“Three  days  of  the  season  gone,  and 
lary  a line  has  been  wet.  We’re  cer- 
ainly  letting  our  work  interfere  with 
lur  bass  fishing  this  year,”  remarked 
Jill. 

“I  should  mention  the  recent  pur- 
hase  of  an  outboard  motor,  I haven’t 
ried  it  on  my  boat  yet,  but  I tested  it 
n a barrel  of  water  the  other  evening, 
ind  it  certainly  churns  the  water 
iround.  Tomorrow  is  Saturday,  let’s 
;'o  to  Tunkhannock,  use  the  new  motor 
:nd  reacquaint  ourselves  with  the 
»ass,”  Carl  said. 

“After  last  year  and  the  times  we 
leckled  them,  I can’t  believe  they’ll 
reat  us  as  total  strangers,”  I added. 

“That’s  the  first  sensible  thing  said 
his  evening,”  Bill  jabbered.  “Recently 
ooking  over  my  equipment,  I found  it 
a wonderful  shape.” 

“I  tied  up  a number  of  streamer 
lies.  Here,  you  can  see  a few  of 
hem  that  I made  up  especially  for  our 
Lrst  trip,”  I remarked. 

“I  wouldn’t  give  two  cents  for  that 


Tim,  Bill  and  Carl  with  equipment  assembled 
nd  ready  to  shove  off. 


pattern.  Now  this  Professor  (pointing 
to  another  fly,  a red  and  yellow  pat- 
tern) is  my  favorite,”  Carl  commented. 

Tim  joined  in  the  conversation  and 
quite  a long  fly  pattern  discussion 
followed. 

Saturday  morning  came,  and  4 a.m. 
found  the  four  of  us  on  the  road  to 
Tunkhannock,  towing  Carl’s  fourteen 
foot  boat  and  new  motor  atop  the 
trailer.  Carl  made  the  trip  of  short 
duration  by  his  constant  jabbering,  and 
the  hour  of  traveling  passed  very 
quickly.  We  viewed  the  surrounding 
scenery  as  daylight  accompanied  vi- 
sion, and  found  to  our  astonishment 
that  we  were  at  a row  of  cottages.  A 
familiar  sight  and  but  one  mile  to 
Birt’s  landing.  At  this  point  we  in- 
tended to  launch  the  boat,  and  make 
incidental  preparations  to  fish  for  bass. 

The  sun  was  moving  its  forehead 
over  the  edge  of  the  mountains  and  was 
reflected  like  droplets  of  silver  upon 
the  morning  dew.  A cool  breeze  was 
blowing  from  the  west,  dimpling  the 
fluttering  surface  of  the  water  as  we 
backed  the  trailer  to  the  water’s  edge. 
With  little  effort,  the  boat  floated  free 
and  seemed  as  buoyant  as  a cork. 

Carl  sat  about  clamping  the  motor 
fast  to  the  transom  as  Bill  handed  Tim 
and  I the  rods,  minnow  buckets,  and 
other  equipment.  Enough  for  an  army 
of  fishermen  instead  of  four. 

With  a sudden  “pur-pup-putt,”  the 
motor  started  and  it  labored  earnestly 
until  Carl  opened  the  gas  throttle.  In 
spite  of  a capacity  load,  we  were 
speedily  transported  up  the  river. 

“It’s  nearly  as  much  fun  motoring  up 
the  picturesque  river,  watching  the 
wake  and  bubbles  behind  us,  as  land- 
ing a two  pound  bass,”  Carl  remarked. 

Straight  out  into  the  deep  channel  of 
the  river,  Carl  steered  us.  The  thin 
fog  and  mist  came  off  the  water  giving 
the  impression  of  entering  a strange 
new  adventure  land.  For  a distance  of 
two  or  three  miles  the  river  is  smooth 
and  deep  and  winds  around  the  hills 
before  encountering  rapids.  The  rapids 
reached,  we  headed  towards  shore. 

“We  may  as  well  fish  the  shore  line 
close  to  the  rapids  for  a short  time. 
The  bass  may  be  feeding  at  the  foot  of 
them.  If  not,  we’ll  drift  fish  back  down 
the  river,”  Tim  said  as  he  began 
wading  out  into  the  current. 

I noticed  Tim  put  on  a red  and  white 
buck-tail  streamer  fly.  Looking  through 
my  tackle  assortment,  a red  and  yellow 
professor  seemed  to  be  the  most  ap- 
pealing streamer.  Glancing  at  Carl.  I 
watching  him  attach  a creeper  or  hell- 
grammite  to  his  hook,  while  Bill  tried 
to  pick  a stone-cat  from  the  minnow 


The  streamer  fly  patterns  on  which  we  took 
our  bass. 

bucket.  Four  different  lures  and  baits, 
one  of  us  surely  should  find  the  wishes 
of  the  bronze  backs  this  morning. 

Little  more  was  said  as  the  four  of 
us  waded  to  hip  depth,  and  began  pre- 
senting our  lures.  Hardly  a minute 
wore  past  when  Bill  gave  a shout,  and 
as  we  looked,  we  viewed  his  rod 
arched  in  a beautiful  half  moon.  A 
bass  leaped  and  made  a terrific  splash 
some  twenty  feet  from  him. 

“You  lucky  ,”  Tim  exclaimed, 

but  before  he  could  finish,  he  too  felt  a 
savage  .strike  on  his  buck  tail. 

“Boy,  you  guys  must  have  tied  those 
fish  fast  last  year — snagging  them  so 
soon,”  Carl  commented. 

Bill  leaned  forward  and  reached  his 
dip  net  to  arms  length  and  lifted  a 
greenish  black  fish,  a bronze  back, 
from  the  water. 

“It’s  all  in  knowing  how,”  Bill  re- 
plied. “After  all,  isn’t  this  proof?” 

Tim’s  bass  had  a never  ending  sup- 
ply of  leaps,  runs,  and  other  acrobatics, 
but  it  was  wonderful  to  see  Tim  ma- 
neuver his  rod  as  he  wore  the  bronze 
back  into  submission.  Finally  he 
reached  his  landing  net  beneath  the 
“fighter”  and  as  we  viewed  it,  our 
guess  of  its  weight  was  around  two 
pounds. 

Nearly  half  an  hour  passed,  and  fur- 
ther efforts  were  fruitless.  It  seemed 
either  the  bass  stopped  feeding  or  else 
they  moved  into  the  rapids  or  farther 
down  stream. 

“Why  don’t  you  and  Carl  start  drift 
fishing,”  Bill  said.  “Tim  and  I will  stay 
here,  and  you  can  come  back  up  for  us 
after  the  first  drift.” 

{Turn  to  Page  21) 


A typical  two  pound  bass  from  the  Susque- 
hanna. 
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FISHERMAN  OR  PHOTOGRAPHER 


By 

John  Rudy 

WHEN  on  our  first  fishing  trip  to- 
gether Tommy  escorted  me  to  his 
favorite  trout  stream,  I didn’t  exactly 
endear  myself  to  him  by  referring  to 
“Big  Spring”  as  a mudhole,  too  tough 
for  a man  with  a bad  heart  to  wade. 
So  when  I showed  up  for  our  second 
trout  fishing  trip  Tommy  snorted: 
“What-in-hell  are  you,  a fisherman 
or  a photographer?” 

“I  think  I’m  a pretty  fair  trout  fish- 
erman,” I answered.  “Why?” 

“What’s  all  those  photographic  gad- 
gets you  got  strapped  around  your 
neck?  I know  that’s  a camera,”  he 
continued,  pointing  to  the  Kodak  35 
dangling  from  its  carrying  strap.  “But 
what-in-hell  is  all  that  other  junk.” 
“Those  are  filters,  lens  shade,  flash 
attachment  and  light  meter,”  I ex- 
plained. 

“Huh!  Most  of  the  guys  I’ve  fished 
with  usually  showed  up  with  some 
peculiar  bait  of  some  kind:  like  special 
worms  that  they  raised  in  their  own 
backyard;  or  white  grubs  that  they 
dug  out  of  a decaying  log.  You’re  the 
first  to  show  up  with  a camera  and  a 
lot  of  photographic  gadgets  to  fish 
with.” 

“Naturally,”  I went  on  to  explain. 
“I  don’t  fish  with  a camera  or  its  ap- 
purtenances. I just  use  it  to  record 
unusual  happenings  and  catches  of 
outstanding  fish.” 


“Then  you  are  just  toting  a lot  of 
excess  baggage.  You’ll  find  nothing 
in  this  section  worthy  of  recording  on 
film,”  Tommy  answered. 

“Oh,  I don’t  know!  One  of  us  might 
catch  a fifteen  or  even  a twenty-inch 
trout  and  that  always  makes  an  ac- 
ceptable picture.” 

“Oh  you  dreamer  you!  Tommy  re- 
plied. “Maybe  there  were  trout  like 
that  where  you  were  used  to  fishing 
But  . . . and  I repeat  . . . BUT 
we  are  going  fishing  in  the  Yellow 
Breeches — practically  within  spitting 
distance  of  the  Capitol — and  you  will 
find  no  such  fish  there.” 

“How  do  you  know  we  won’t,”  I 
asked. 

“How  do  I know  he  asks!  How  do 
I know?  Why  I’ve  fished  around  here 
man  and  boy  for  twenty-five  years 
and  I never  caught  a trout  that  size 
in  the  Yellow  Breeches.  And  further- 
more, I don’t  know  anybody  who  ever 
did.” 

My  comeback  was  so  obvious  that  I 
was  reluctant  to  make  it.  At  the  risk 
of  losing  Tommy’s  new  found  friend- 
ship I just  couldn’t  help  but  answer: 
“Well  maybe  you  are  not,  or  do  not 
know,  a good  trout  fisherman.” 

That  did  it.  Talk  about  waving  a 
red  flag  in  front  of  a bull.  Tommy 
snorted,  fumed  and  virtually  pawed 
the  pavement  in  front  of  his  car.  His 
ravings  finally  added  up  to: 

“I  can  see  you  are  due  for  a rude 
awakening.  You  just  don’t  know  what 
you’re  going  to  be  up  against.  Though 


The  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  is  large  and  deep  pooled,  many  a good  brown  and  rainbow  make 
their  homes  here. 


Tommy  grumbles  his  disappointment  over  th 
size  of  his  “big  one.”  , 


you  may  have  a bad  heart  there  i 
nothing  wrong  with  jmur  nerve,  tel] 
ing  me  I’m  not  a good  trout  fishermar 
or  that  I don’t  know  any  good  trou 
fishermen.  I thought  this  was  going  t 
be  just  another  trip  but  now  I can  se 
it  is  going  to  be  a genuine  pleasure  t 
‘put  you  in  your  place’.” 

Realizing  that  my  remarks  may  hav 
been  a bit  presumptuous,  I was  cor 
tent  to  let,  the  matter  rest  there.  Afte 
all,  I never  had  done  any  trout  fishin 
in  his  part  of  the  state,  with  the  e> 
ception  of  the  previously  mentione 
trip  to  Big  Spring  with  Tommy.  Mo: 
of  my  piscatorial  pursuits  had  bee 
confined  to  the  northern  and  nortl 
eastern  tier  on  such  streams  as  th 
Tobyhanna,  Broadhead,  Wallenpav 
pack,  Lackawaxen,  etc.  Maybe  I we 
sticking  my  neck  out. 

Without  further  argument  v 
stowed  our  gear  in  Tommy’s  car  ar 
started  for  the  Yellow  Breeches. 

Twenty  minutes  later  we  pulled  o 
the  road  below  Williams’  Grove  Pai 
and  began  our  assault  on  the  creel 
The  stream  was  fairly  high  and  somi 
what  cloudy  as  a result  of  recent  rai: 
but  this  in  no  way  dampened  ir 
enthusiasm. 

Tackle  assembled,  I selected  tl 
stretch  of  water  above  the  bridge  whi 
Tommy  elected  to  fish  below  tl 
bridge. 

Two  hours  of  fishing  produced  oi  i; 
nine-inch  trout,  innumerable  chul 
and  a desire  for  a sandwich  wh( 
Tommy  appeared  on  the  scene. 

“Well  Genius,”  he  hafied.  “Ha 
you  got  that  fifteen  or  twenty-im 
trout  yet.” 
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“No,  I don’t.  But  just  give  me  a 
ttle  more  time  to  become  acquainted 
'ith  your  stream  and  I’ll  come  up  with 
jmething.  After  all,  you  have  been 
shing  in  this  section  for  twenty  years, 
ve  been  fishing  here  only  two  hours.” 
“Conceited  cuss,  aren’t  you?”  Tommy 
nswered. 

Confident  is  the  word  Tommy,”  I 


ountered. 

“Come  on,  let’s  jump  in  the  car  and 
rive  up  the  stream  a few  miles.  I 
now  a stretch  of  water  that  isn’t 
> shed  quite  so  hard.  Maybe  you  can 
(ind  something  to  take  a picture  of, 
"ven  if  you  can’t  catch  any  fish,” 

■ ommy  said. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  Tommy  stopped 
uae  car  and  led  the  way  upstream  to  a 
■eautiful  stretch  of  water.  Overhang- 
ig  willows  and  “down”  trees,  with 
heir  tops  submerged  in  the  water  pro- 
i ided  a perfect  hiding  place  for  trout. 
I nstinctively  I knew  that  here  was  a 
tretch  of  water  that  should  produce  a 
ew  good  fish. 

Tommy  superfiuously  informed  me, 

■ This  is  a good  piece  of  water.  You 
;|ish  here  and  I will  try  it  further  up- 
Tream.” 


‘ Wading  into  the  stream,  I began 
jasting.  On  about  the  fifth  cast  I rose 
and  hooked  a good  fish  but  the  fly  tore 
but  of  his  mouth.  M-mm-mm,  this  is 
nore  like  it,  I thought.  Several  casts 
ater  I hooked  and  landed  a scrappy 
)rown  trout  about  ten  inches  long. 

I In  the  next  hour  I rose  and  hooked 
iibout  ten  trout,  only  three  of  which 
ound  their  way  into  my  creel. 

- Taking  a seat  on  the  bank  for  a 
preather  I noticed  Tommy  approaching 
jhe  pool  from  upstream  and  I exposed 
bne  of  the  films  in  the  camera, 
i After  a ten  minute  rest,  I thought  I’d 
|;ry  a few  more  casts.  On  my  first  cast 
q trout  rose  and  took  the  dropper  fly. 
3y  the  feel  of  him  he  was  a good  fish 
and  I handled  him  rather  gingerly. 
|.VIy  seven  and  a half  foot  rod  took  on  a 
langerous  arc  and  I had  to  give  line. 
Mter  playing  him  for  five  minutes,  I 
anally  retrieved  enough  line  to  get  a 
ook  at  him.  He  definitely  was  a nice 
|ish  and  just  as  definitely  I wanted  to 
l and  him.  This  was  the  one  I wanted 
lco  show  to  Tommy.  I made  a swipe  at 
aim  with  the  landing  net  but  he  wasn’t 
giving  up  the  ghost  that  easily.  Head- 
ing downstream  he  again  had  me 
giving  line.  Everything  held  and  sev- 
eral minutes  later  I had  him  where  I 
could  scoop  the  net  under  him. 

Sloshing  to  the  bank,  I estimated 
him  to  be  about  seventeen  inches. 
After  tapping  him  on  the  head,  I found 
that  I had  overestimated  by  one  inch. 
Nice  fish  just  the  same. 

To  me  that  was  the  climax.  I de- 
cided to  sit  on  the  bank  and  watch 
Tommy  perform. 


“Well  Expert,  what  do  you  say?  Did 
you  get  that  fifteen  or  twenty-inch 
trout?”  said  Tommy. 

“Yeah,  I got  him,”  I answered. 

“You  know,  on  such  a short  ac- 
quaintance, I don’t  like  to  impugn  a 
fellow’s  veracity,  but  I think  you’re  a 
damned  liar.” 

“You’re  entitled  to  your  opinion, 
naturally.  But  how  do  you  like  this 
baby,”  I asked,  as  I withdrew  the  trout 
from  my  creel  and  extended  it  for  him 
to  see. 


“Boy I I apologize.  You’re  not  a 
damned  liar — just  damned  lucky' 

All  the  while  we  had  been  jabbi  > ing 
back  and  forth  Tommy  had  been  inch- 
ing along  and  casting.  Our  jiVhng  was 
interrupted  by  Tommy’s  whoop,  "I  got 
one  and  he  is  a dandy.” 

“O.K.,  hold  him  while  I unlimber  the 
camera  and  I’ll  take  a picture  of  you 
landing  him.” 

“Put  that  thing  away.  It  makes  me 
nervous.” 

{Turn  to  Page  19) 


He  ^asiSeb  ©ur  ®8iap! 
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This  photograph  of  Dr.  Bowman  is  unposed,  it  was  snapped  while  sucker  fishing  in  the 
Yellow  Breeches  Creek  this  past  spring  with  his  life-long  friend  Marty  Myers,  through  whose 
courtesy  it  is  here  reproduced. 


With  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  John  Bow- 
man, the  light  of  a great  fisherman  has 
dimmed  and  disappeared  into  eternity.  The 
beaming  smile  of  a fine  gentleman,  an  under- 
standing friend  has  silently  slipped  away. 

Dr.  John  R.  Bowman,  1804  Derry  Street, 
Harrisburg,  died  of  a heart  attack  while  fish- 
ing at  the  old  Highspire  Reservoir. 

Doctor  Bowman,  who  was  55  years  old, 
was  chief  of  the  statistical  and  research  sec- 
tion of  the  State  Bureau  of  Highway  Safety 
in  the  Department  of  Revenue. 

With  Charles  B.  Baum,  a retired  Game 
Commission  employe.  Dr.  Bowman  had  gone 
to  the  old  reservoir  about  3 a.  m.  to  fish  for 
bass  on  the  opening  day  of  the  season. 

A former  instructor  at  Kutztown  State 
Teachers  College,  Dr.  Bowman  was  an  en- 
thusiastic sportsman  and  a special  fish 
warden.  He  and  his  wife,  his  only  sur- 
vivor, had  lived  in  Harrisburg  for  about  10 
years.  He  entered  State  service  in  1938. 

During  World  War  I he  was  gassed  and 
wounded  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  sector.  After 
the  Armistice  he  studied  at  Beaune  Uni- 


versity in  France.  He  also  held  a degree 
from  Columbia  University,  and  had  studied 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  Morgan  College, 
Baltimore.  He  was  professor  of  health  and 
education  at  Kutztown  before  coming  to 
Harrisburg. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers  and  other  technical  so- 
cieties. 

An  active  member  of  the  Keystone  Sports- 
men’s Association  of  Harrisburg  and  the 
Harrisburg  Hunters  and  Anglers  Association 
of  the  capital  city.  Doc  Bowman  held  the 
respect  and  love  of  everybody  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  know  him.  His  was  a great 
and  fine  life  and  his  effort  to  improve  and 
advance  the  best  interests  and  welfare  of 
sportsmen  generally,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. 

The  Angler  pays  a signal  salute  of  tribute 
to  one  who  having  tarried  with  us  but  for  a 
short  time,  who  smiled  and  made  the  world 
a little  brighter  and  then  passed  on. 
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The  Walleye  Widow 


By 

Jack  Anderson 

I NOTICED  her  when  unpacking  the 
car,  but  with  a week’s  walleye  fish- 
ing in  mind,  you  don’t  stare  at  a lady 
pushing  forty  and  with  a taste  for 
greasy  felt  hat,  checker-board  shirt, 
and  corduroy  pants  crammed  in  high- 
top  shoes,  rather  than  established  fe- 
male riggings.  It  took  two  days  of  poor 
fishing  on  Lake  Wallenpaupack  for 
Barney — my  crony — to  rehash  some- 
thing I’d  heard  the  general  store 
keeper  dribble  through  his  cut  plug. 

“He  says  -that  old  lady  catches  more 
walleyes  than  any  man  around  these 
parts.  Let’s  see  now,  what  did  he  say 
her  name  was?  It  was  so  doggone  odd.” 
“Call  her  the  Walleye  Widow,  and 
let  it  go  at  that.”  Chuckling,  I dropped 
lures  into  the  dwarfed,  tin  box  which 
I carried  on  night  walleye  fishing 
tours.  Then,  pondering,  I paused  to 
belch  over  my  evening’s  supper  of  yel- 
low perch.  Which?  Spinners,  red  and 
white  and  copper  spoons,  a Go-deeper 
plug,  a red-and-white,  and — this  in 
desperation — a semi-surface  plug  of 
bright  color.  Which? 

“September  is  a poor  walleye 
month,”  Barney  said,  clawing  up  rod, 
lantern,  and  tackle  box  with  one  big 
hand.  They’re  deep.  They’re  fed  up 

on  minnows.  They’re  lazy.  They’re ” 

“When  we  came  up  here  we  beat  our 


gums  we’d  show  folks  how  to  catch 
walleyes,”  I reminded  Barney,  with  a 
grunt  meant  as  a laugh.  “Guess  we 
were  too  cocksure  after  our  trips  to 
Canada.  Maybe  we  didn’t  figure  on 
there  being  so  many  more  walleyes  per 
acre  there.” 

“If  Pennsylvania  law  allowed,  we’d 
get  them  here,  too.  Just  when  the  ice 
breaks — that’s  the  time  to  get  the  big 
fellows.  They  come  into  shallow  water 
then.  Why  just  before  dark  we’d  nab 
ten  in  a hurry  on  about  any  deep  div- 
ing lure.  Just  before  dark  here  what 
do  we  get — one  walleye  in  two  days.” 

“Maybe  we  don’t  know  this  lake 
right,”  I said.  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  a 
giant  dam  locked  in  the  wooded  hills 
of  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  covered 
several  thousand  aces.  We  were  in 
good  walleye  section.  And  I knew  that 
walleyes,  being  in  the  perch  and  not 
the  pike  family  as  is  often  supposed, 
wandered  together  like  gypsy  bands. 
Fish  the  depths,  I had  supposed,  and 
you’d  hit  into  them  sooner  or  later. 
Now,  following  Barney  toward  the 
boat  landing,  I wasn’t  so  sure  I’d  ever 
make  a decent  walleye  catch  again. 

A full  silver  moon  floated  in  the  sky, 
painting  lake  and  surrounding  moun- 
tains with  a limning  brush.  It  was  only 
in  a narrow  eddy  below  the  landing 
that  tall  hardwood  trees  pushed  their 
shadows. 

As  we  noisily  engaged  oars  in  the 
oar  locks  and  placed  tackle  in  conven- 


Large  deep  lakes  of  cool  water  is  the  habitat  of  the  walleye. 


One  of  the  walleyes  that  fell  for  a 
spoon. 


ient  places,  Barney  made  his 
about  the  moon. 

“When  she’s  out  full  like  this,  it’ 
sunset  and  moonrise  the  walleyes  like 
We’re  wasting  our  time.” 

“You’re  right,  Barney,”  I 
“But  we  came  here  to  fish.  Let’s  fish.’ 

Then  Barney  slipped  into  silence 
This  is  not  Barney’s  nature,  and  it 
turned  my  attention. 

As  I turned  he  whispered:  “Look.” 
I saw  the  Walleye  Widow  waddling 
down  the  path  toward  the  landing, 
tackle  under  arm.  I had  seen  her  boat 
tied  up  near  our  mooring,  but  it  wasn’t 
there  now.  Remembering  moonlight 
nights  were  bad  for  pike  and  that  she 
was  a cracker]  ack  walleyer — so  rumor 
had  it — I wondered  what  she  was 
wasting  time  for. 

“Why  confound  my  forgetful  hide, 
the  Walleye  Widow  suddenly  said, 
with  and  audible  croak  of  amusement.] 
“Guess  I didn’t  want  to  go  fishin’  any- 
how.” 

She  seemed  to  be  talking  to  the  night 
rather  than  to  us,  but  I’m  a friendly 
cuss,  especially  when  curious.  “What’s 
wrong,  lady?”  Barney  and  I were 
seated  in  the  boat  now,  ready  to  shove. 

“Oh,  I let  a couple  kids  have  the 
boat  tonight  to  go  bullheadin’.” 

Barney  beat  me  to  it.  “Why  not  go 
out  with  us?  . . . We’re  only  going 
out  for  a couple  hours.” 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  mind.”  Chuck- 
ling, she  duck-legged  it  toward  us 
“I’m  pretty  stout  though,  an’  I’m  not 
enough  a rower  to  handle  a strange 
boat.” 

But  she  didn’t  wait  for  a reply  to  her 
statement;  she  piled  onto  the  boat. 
Barney  pulled  us  out  on  the  lake.  In 
silence  we  nudged  along,  the  water 
purling  along  the  bow,  the  oarlocks 
clanking.  Autumn  breathed  against 
our  faces,  smelling  of  damp  forest 
vegetation  . . . 

As  I look  back  on  it  now,  I should 
have  realized  then  that  the  Walleye 
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jWidow  was  an  unusual  woman.  One 
Iwoman  in  a thousand  will  jump  into  a 
boat  with  two  strange  men  without 
question.  But  Barney  and  I had  our 
iwalleye  problem  on  our  mind,  and 
inothing  else. 

! We’d  asked  a boat  tender  that  eve- 
ning for  an  azimuth  on  the  deepest 
nearby  channel.  I could  tell  from  his 
actions  that  Barney  was  feeling  his 
way  toward  that  spot.  A silent  huddle, 
the  Walleye  Widow  fished  a silver 
spoon  from  her  tackle  box  and  snapped 
it  on  the  end  of  her  line.  I made  a few 
trial  swings  with  my  casting  rod, 
thumb  clamped  to  reel  to  keep  it  from 
spinning. 

“Drop  anchor,”  Barney  snapped. 

This  too  we’d  planned.  The  water 
would  be  too  deep  to  strike  bottom. 
We’d  let  the  wind  drag  us  till  we 
struck,  and  then  fish  over  the  channel. 
Things  worked  out.  Soon  we  were  si- 
lently casting,  our  spoons  like  silver 
comets  in  the  moonlight.  The  Walleye 
Widow  fished  along  with  us  in  silence. 
I was  impressed  by  her  casting  ability; 
she  kept  seated;  she  flipped  from  tbe 
wrist;  she  got  few  backlashes;  and  she 
didn’t  try  to  cast  across  the  lake. 

We  fished  for  fifteen  minutes  with- 
out a strike.  Then  Barney  spoke: 


Kill  Less — Catch  More 


“This  reminds  me  of  a lake  I heard 
of  near  Gouldsboro.  They  see  big  pike 
in  the  lake.  But  nobody  catches  them. 
Too  much  feed.  Doggone!  A lot  of 
fishermen  don’t  even  class  the  walleye 
as  a game  fish,  but  I think  he  not  only 
gives  a pretty  fair  fight,  but  he’s  one 
of  the  hardest  fish  to  consistently 

catch ” Barney  trailed  off,  but  I 

had  ferreted  out  the  disgust  in  his 
voice. 

“On  a dark  night  you’d  catch  wall- 
eyes here,”  I remarked. 

“Or  in  the  spring ” 

“In  the  spring  they’d  probably  be  in 
more  shallow  water,”  Barney  re- 
minded. 

While  we  were  speaking,  the  Wall- 
eye Widow  cleaned  moss  from  her  lure 
in  a slow,  methodical  way.  Both  Bar- 
ney and  I were  hoping  she’d  speak, 
but  she  didn’t.  At  last  Barney  resumed 
fishing,  and  I sat  in  the  boat,  watching 
the  moon  make  faces  at  the  lake.  After 
a short  silence  I remarked  to  the  Wall- 
eye Widow  that  we’d  heard  she  caught 
plenty  of  walleyes  and  did  she  have  an 
idea  where  we  might  try. 

She  did! 

It  didn’t  take  me  long  to  drag  up 
anchor.  And  it  really  wasn’t  a long 
trip.  The  Walleye  Widow  directed 
Barney  around  a wooded  promontory 
and  into  a quiet,  narrow  cove. 

Shadows  from  high  bank  forest 


made  a dungeon  of  the  cove.  There 
was  no  trace  of  moon.  I heard  distant 
gurgling,  and  was  advised  that  a creek 
fed  into  the  lake  here. 

By  asking  the  Walleye  Widow  that 
single  question,  I had  given  her  com- 
mand. Before,  she  had  said  nothing. 
Now  advice  spilled  from  her  lips.  Of 
course  if  we  caught  nothing  Barney 
and  I would  call  this  “kidding  the  old 
gal  along.”  We  listened  attentively. 

“It’s  about  ten  feet  deep  here.  The 
water  slopes  off  fast  from  the  banks. 
There’s  a current  you’ll  feel  from  the 
crick.  It’s  gravel  and  rock  bottom  and 
you  won’t  get  snagged  unless  you  hook 
in  a rock  crack.” 


With  a di  f j-  feeling  "f  .->k>  pi:v;  h I 
resumed  ca.stiny.  I can’.-,  say  tha-  I .v  - 
surprised  wh-'-n  wl-  fi.shed  f'jr  a ■ i 
while  without  a striki-,  Stid  fi.ll.'  . in  - 
the  Walleye  Widow's  advii  i , Barn< 
worked  us  slowly  toward  d<’!i,or 
water,  still  in  deep  shadow^,  Thi-n, 
Barney  gasped,  and  struck. 

Barney  lost  him,  as  only  Ba.rney  can. 
He  has  a theory  fish  should  m-  play-,  d 
with  only  cfter  they’re  in  the  boat,  and 
the  philosophy  costs  him  many  a niee 
one.  But  then  the  Walleye  Widcjw 
lifted  one  into  the  boat.  It  was  a n al 
surprise,  for  I hadn’t  even  detca-ted 
she  was  fighting  a fish. 

(Turn  to  page  22) 


Duane  (Chick)  Murry  of  Meadville  with  a 52  inch,  40 '2  pound  muskcllunse  taken  September 
27,  1947.  The  fish  was  taken  on  a pikie-minnow  while  trolling.  The  photo  was  submitted  by 
Dr.  C.  P.  Turner  who  is  president  of  the  .Meadville  Sportsmen's  Club 
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Club  Sponsors  Junior  Trout  Fishing  Contest 


The  Bethlehem  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry 
Association  sponsored  their  eighth  annual 
junior  fishing  contest  Sunday,  June  27,  in 
the  Saucon  Creek. 

The  contest,  as  in  former  years,  was  for 
all  youngsters — boys  and  girls — up  to  the 
age  of  fifteen  years  inclusive  and  entries 
were  classified  into  different  age  groups. 
A raft  of  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  em- 
bryo Izaac  Walton’s.  The  contest  was  held 
in  conjunction  with  a basket  picnic  and 
parents  of  the  youngsters  participating  spent 
the  day  at  Saucon  Park. 

For  the  event  the  stream  was  specially 
stocked  so  as  to  assure  the  youthful  anglers 
of  plenty  of  sport  and  likewise  many  goo'd 
catches.  Members  of  the  association  were 
on  hand  to  lend  advice  and  attend  to  other 
details  in  supervising  the  contest.  Assisting 
the  local  group  were  members  of  the  Heller- 
town  Sportsmen’s  Club  who  next  year  plan 
to  conduct  their  own  contest.  42  boys  and 
girls  from  Wiley  House,  the  children’s  home 
in  Fountain  Hill,  were  special  guests. 

Winners  of  the  top  prizes  were: 

First  to  catch  creel  limit,  Rudy  Bloom- 
strum;  second,  Larry  Enstrom. 


Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen's  Assn. 

With  about  25  members  participating  in 
the  June  plug  casting  contest  (free)  very 
nice  prizes  (plugs,  lines,  stringers,  etc.)  were 
awarded  to  the  following  winners: 

Class  A — 1st,  Wm.  Weirman,  89;  2nd,  W. 
Townsend,  88. 

Class  B — 1st,  F.  Clamer,  71;  2nd,  R.  Landes, 
70. 

Class  C — 1st,  Frank  Orr,  50;  2nd,  H. 
Bowers,  49. 

Since  such  a good  time  was  had  at  the 
contest,  a good  turn  out  is  expected  at  each 
of  the  future  meetings. 


Hed  Lion  Fish  & Game  Assn. 

The  club  is  sponsoring  a fishing  contest 
open  to  all  persons  residing  in  York  County 
east  of  the  Susquehanna  trail  and  south  of 
the  Lincoln  highway.  The  city  of  York  is 
excluded. 

The  fish  must  be  caught  in  public  waters 
of  York  County  and  the  Susquehanna  river 
only  where  it  borders  on  the  county.  Many 
prizes  will  be  awarded. 

The  contest  started  on  April  15  and  will 
continue  until  October  31. 


North  End  Rod  & Gun  Club 
of  Reading 

More  than  200  neighborhood  children  were 
guests  of  the  club  recently.  The  kiddies 
were  shown  motion  pictures  and  given  ice 
cream  and,  refreshments. 


Most  fish  in  younger  age  group,  Jerry 
Matla,  9. 

Largest  fish,  Richard  Divok,  16  inches. 

First  fish  registered,  Harvey  Stiles. 

Children  from  Wiley  House  among  win- 
ners, Goldie  Schultz,  Elaine  Knerr,  Robert 
Bartholomew,  Henry  Kistler. 

Other  prize  winners — Arthur  Meixell, 
James  Gall,  Joseph  Mari,  James  Heffner, 
John  Jacoby,  John  Mako,  Robert  Rudas,  Ed- 
ward Bosak,  William  Benedict,  Paul  Har- 
mony, William  Jacoby,  James  Schoenberger, 
Paul  Bosak,  Robert  Rudas,  Ernest  Brown, 
Dale  Silimperi,  Ed.  Kneller,  Ronney  Dyson, 
Judy  Stefko,  Stephen  Kovjalviz,  Melvin 
Brown,  Theresa  Nemeth,  Gloria  Strauss, 
Kenneth  Cressman,  Robert  Brotzman,  James 
Kostenbader,  Richard  Benner,  Ronald  Oh- 
ner,  Donald  Bergstresser,  Charles  Rams- 
berger,  John  Whitney,  Lament  Wernet,  Janet 
Reinmiller,  Marlene  Kresge,  Ann  Wargo, 
Catherine  Christine,  William  Meixell,  Ed. 
Sampel,  Nelson  VanHorn,  Ronald  Young, 
Leo  Strauss,  Shirley  Anne  Lebedink,  Geza 
Nemez,  Joseph  Horwath,  Marlene  Cressman 
and  Nancy  Anne  Lee. 

Twenty  consolation  prizes  were  given  to 
young  boys  and  girls. 


Crow  Foot  Rod  & Gun  Club 
of  Wilkinsburg 

The  following  six  junior  members  were 
advanced  to  the  senior  group  recently:  Jack 
Ross,  Wm.  R.  Miller,  Robert  Mitchell,  Regis 
Wintermantle,  James  R.  Long  and  Henry  F. 
Hahn,  Jr.  The  boys  were  a credit  to  the 
junior  group  and  earned  their  promotion. 


A total  of  941  fishermen  were  registered 
during  the  15th  annual  live  trout  contest 
of  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective Assn,  along  the  lower  Little  Lehigh. 
Last  year’s  event,  the  previous  high  for  the 
number  of  anglers  in  the  contest,  attracted 
693. 

The  anglers,  according  to  Secretary  Ralph 
Walker,  took  approximately  500  of  the  some 
2,250  big  trout  stocked. 

Individual  winners  of  the  contest  were 
divided  into  three  groups:  seniors,  first  place 
Quintus  Kline,  for  a 21-inch  rainbow;  second 
Thomas  Dennis,  19-inch  brownie. 

Third  place  was  shared  in  a three  way  tie, 
all  with  rainbow  trout  of  18-inches  in  length. 
Members  vying  for  the  third  post  were:  Paul 
Geist,  Francis  Shippang,  and  Arthur  Kogel- 
man. 

In  the  women’s  group,  the  prizes  were 
awarded  to:  June  Powell,  10y4-inch  rain- 

bow; and  Frieda  Kline,  nine  inch  rainbow. 


York  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs 

Stanford  Mummert,  was  named  chairman 
for  the  third  annual  picnic  which  will  be 
held  Sept.  19  at  Glaco  Lodge  (Haldeman’s 
Pond)  in  the  Pigeon  Hills,  three  miles  north- 
east of  Hanover.  The  rain  date  is  Sept.  26. 

Chairmen  named  for  other  committees  are 
as  follows:  Allen  Good,  prize  committee; 

Ralph  Rhineholt,  entertainment  committee; 
Ralph  McGuigan,  games  and  contests;  John 
S.  Ogden,  publicity,  and  Thomas  Uriel,  Park- 
ing. 


T.he  Springfield  Farmers  & Sportsmen's  Assn. 

The  club  held  their  last  meeing  July  14, 
on  the  club  farrn.  There  was  trap  shooting 
before  the  meeting.  AJter  the  meeting  movies 
were  shown  on  bass  fishing. 

The  pavilion  on  the  farm  is  about  com- 
pleted and  open  to  inspection. 


Berks  County  Chapter  IWLA 
The  club  recently  obtained  2,000  nice 
suckers,  catfish,  sunfish  and  bass  when  they 
drained  the  dam  at  the  Berks  County  wel- 
fare farm.  The  fish  were  stocked  in  juvenile 
ponds  at  Bernhart’s  Reservoir  and  Bethel 
and  at  favorite  angling  spots  for  youngsters 
along  the  Tulpehocken  Creek. 


Dover  Fishing  Club  of  Philadelphia 

The  clubs  big  Fall  Tournament  will  be 
held  September  19  at  Cedar  Grove  in 
Fairmont  Park,  Philadelphia.  Fresh  and  salt 
water  events  in  accuracy  and  distance  will 
be  run  off.  An  invitation  to  participate  is 
out  to  many  casting  clubs. 


The  three  top  winners  in  their  respective 
order,  for  the  junior  cash  awards  were  an- 
nounced as:  Ronald  Well,  14-inch  brownie; 
Bruce  Clymer,  12y2-inch  rainbow;  and  Rich- 
ard Solker,  10%-inch  rainbow. 

Floyd  Bitler,  membership  secretary,  esti- 
mated that  some  250  new  and  renewal  mem- 
berships were  taken  in  during  the  live  trout 
contest.  The  total  roster,  according  to  Bitler, 
is  now  better  than  4,000.  Last  years  roll 
enumerated  3,646  sportsmen  in  the  Lehigh 
county  club. 

Morton  V.  White  and  George  Bauscher, 
co-chairman  of  the  contest  stated  that  1,000 
trout  from  nine  to  12  inches  were  stocked 
for  the  affair  which  began  at  9 a.m. 

During  the  noon  rest  period  from  12  o’clock 
until  2 p.M.  another  1,175  trout  were  planted 
in  the  stream.  The  fish,  according  to  White 
and  Bauscher,  cost  the  local  sportsmen’s 
group  close  to  $2,500. 


500  Trout  Taken  In  Contest;  1700  Ignore  Lures 
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A Story  For  Fishermen 

In  Three  Parts 

By  RICHARD  R.  HARRIS,  in  Licking  Weekly,  Newark 


I 

om  the  Carrick  Sportsmen's  Club  Letter 
Now  that  trout  season  is  slowing  up,  and 
, :me  of  the  boys  are  spending  Sunday  at 
Sme,  this  is  what  they  hear  on  Sunday 
orning; 

pho’s  the  Stranger,  Mother  dear? 

I Look,  he  knows  us,  ain’t  he  queer? 
■lush,  my  own,  don’t  talk  so  wild. 

He’s  your  Father,  dearest  child.” 

de’s  my  Father?  No  such  thing! 

Father  died  away  last  spring,” 
leather  didn’t  die,  you  dub! 

■ Father  joined  the  Fishing  Club, 

But  now  the  seasons  closed,  so  He 
Has  no  place  to  go,  you  see: 

No  place  left  for  him  to  roam; 

1 That  is  why  he’s  coming  home, 

I Kiss  Him — He  won’t  bite  you,  child. 

All  those  fishing  guys  look  wild.” 


,000  Fishermen  In  Club  Contest 

Almost  1,000  fishermen  and  spectators  lined 
le  banks  of  Jordan  creek,  west  of  the  7th 
t.  bridge,  recently  as  the  Pioneer  Fish  and 
I lame  Protective  Association  of  Allentown 
i onducted  its  annual  free  fishing  contest. 

! Top  prize-winner  among  the  684  fisher- 
len  who  participated  in  the  event  was  Simon 
I’eathers,  918  Linden  St.,  who  hauled  in  a 
: 15y2-inch  brook  trout  to  take  first  prize. 

Second  prize  in  the  haul  of  369  fish  that 
vere  caught  during  the  day  went  to  E. 
deed,  of  Reading,  for  his  14%-inch  brook 
rout. 

Winner  of  the  plug  casting  cbntest,  which 
jlrew  30  participants,  was  Mrs.  William  Tal- 
Dot,  716  N.  Kiowa  St.,  with  a score  of  84. 

Robert  Ackerman  acting  president  of  the 
association,  took  charge  of  the  contest  which 
vas  arranged  by  a committee  headed  by 
fames  Biery  Sr. 

The  stream,  was  stocked  with  1,000  trout 
or  the  event. 


Part  One 

The  big  smallmouth  bass  lay  behind  a 
boulder  in  the  darkening  water  of  the  stream 
and  heard  the  pounding  of  the  rain  on  the 
surface  above.  His  fins  flicked  nervously 
as  he  held  himself  steady  against  the  ever- 
increasing  current  of  the  flash-fiooded  stream 
that  had  been  his  home  these  past  years. 
Most  of  the  other  bass  had  left  long  before, 
left  because  the  stream  had  destroyed  their 
habitat  by  its  crazy  sudden  rising  that  con- 
fused and  bewildered  them.  But  the  old 
bass  had  stayed  on,  laying  behind  his  boulder 
in  the  streambed  . . . 

Suddenly  the  pressure  of  the  coffee-colored 
water  became  too  great  and  the  boulder 
shifted  in  the  sand  and  silt.  The  bass  flashed 
away  out  in  the  raging  current  and  was 
swept  downsti’eam.  He  never  came  back  to 
that  section  of  the  creek  again. 

Part  Two 

A week  later  the  water  had  cleared  and 
the  fishermen  came  with  their  brightly- 
colored  flies  and  lures  and  casted  the  stream. 
They  casted  and  casted  for  nearly  an  hour, 
but  never  a lilting,  thrilling  strike.  Finally 
one  of  the  men,  an  old  fisherman  from  away 
back,  said  disgustedly:  “I  can’t  understand 
it!  Why,  I used  to  always  catch  a mess 
outta  here!  All  fished  out  that’s  what! 


In  clear  water  a dull  leader  will  pro- 
duce a greater  percentage  of  strikes? 


You’d  think  that  damned  conservation  de- 
partment would  stock  these  streams!  I'm 
going  home  . . .” 

Part  Three 

At  that  moment,  twelve  miles  upstream,  a 
small  group  of  men  were  sweating  in  the 
sun.  (All  day  they  had  been  planting  trees 
on  the  quickly-sloping  banks  of  the  stream. 
And  now  one  of  the  men  stood  up.  stretched 
his  tired  muscles  and  smiled  at  the  others. 
“Well,”  he  said.  “That’s  it,  boys.  That 
makes  an  even  thousand  trees  we've  planted 
today.  Makes  a man  feel  good  doing  some- 
thing like  this,  something  you  know  will 
REALLY  help.  Yes  sir,  if  we  can  just  hold 
the  old  raindrops  where  they  fall,  then  we'll 
REALLY  have  some  fishing.  And  our  sons 
will  have  better  sport  than  we  did.” 

Then  the  group  picked  up  their  shovels 
and  slowly  walked  back  to  their  cars  in  the 
afternoon  sun.  They  belonged  to  a local 
conservation  club  that  boasted  800  members; 
but  when  the  call  had  gone  out  for  volun- 
teers, to  plant  trees,  these  ten  were  all  that 
came. 

And  it  has  always  been  that  way.  whether 
on  a battlefield  against  aggression,  or  on  a 
scarred,  erosion-wasted  slope — always  there 
have  been  those  ten.  God  help  us  if  some- 
day they  do  not  come  . . . — Ohio  Cons.  Bul- 
letin. 


Western  Clinton  County  Sportsmen's  Assn. 

The  club  is  undertaking  the  raising  of  over 
18,000  trout  in  ponds  at  the  Elks  Country 
Club  in  Young  Womens  Creek. 


■ Fish  should  be  kept  completely  dry  after 

A fighting  fish  is  less  apt  to  throw  a short  cleaning  to  retain  the  flavor  and  firmness 
shank  hook?  of  flesh? 


State  Department  of  Forests  & Waters 

Anxious  to  Collect  Tree  Seed  Requirements 


The  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  is 
anxious  to  arrange  again  this  year  for  the 
collection  of  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
State’s  seed  requirements  for  forest  tree 
nurseries  and  for  experimental  planting  on 
spoil  banks. 

'Wherever  costs  justify  collection,  an  effort 
must  be  made  to  secure  seed  on  the  State 
Forests,  and,  also,  from  private  lands  after 
permission  has  been  granted  by  the  land- 
owners.  It  is  particularly  important  at  this 
time  to  collect  locally  because  of  difficulties 
in  securing  seeds  of  certain  kinds  from  seed 
dealers. 

Whenever  a good  source  of  supply  of  seed 
is  located  and  assistance,  other  than  salaried 
employees,  is  required  for  gathering  it, 
laborers  may  be  employed  or  the  seed  pur- 
chased from  a local  collector  at  a prearranged 
price. 

Following  is  a list  of  forest  trees  :from 
which  it  is  requested  that  seed  be  collected, 
if  available: 


Conifers 
Red  pine 
White  Pine 
Norway  Spruce 
White  Spruce 
Hemlock 
Pitch  Pine 
Banks  or  Jack  Pine 
Scotch  Pine 
Virginia  Pine 
Japanese  Red  Pine 


Hardwoods 
Black  Walnut 
Sugar  Maple 
Red  Oak 
White  Oak 
Tulip  Poplar 
Block  Locust 
Hickory  (Shagbark 
or  Shellbark) 
White  Ash 


Since  the  Department  now  raises  shrubs 
and  vines  for  soil  erosion  control,  reclama- 


tion of  areas  affected  by  open  pit  mining, 
and  for  wildlife  food  and  cover,  the  Depart- 


ment is  also  anxious  to  collect  large  quan- 
tities of  seed  of  various  species  of  shrubs 


for  planting  in  the  nurseries. 

Full  cooperation  in  connection  with  the 
Department’s  seed  collection  campaign  is 
urgently  needed  in  order  that  it  is  possible 
to  maintain  a large  nursery  production. 

Any  organized  groups  such  as  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts,  Nature  Study  Clubs,  Sports- 
men’s Associations,  etc.,  who  desire  to  co- 
operate are  asked  to  contact  their  District 


Forester. 


Club  Wins  Fight  for  Stream 

Operation  of  a strip  mine  of  the  Pennfleld 
Coal  Co.  in  Eldred  Township,  Jefferson 
County  has  been  discontinued  as  a result 
of  a hearing  held  before  State  Attorney 
General  T.  McKean  Chidsey. 

\?igorous  protest  against  the  operation  was 
made  to  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  by  the 
Clarion  County  Bucktails  Association  and 
other  parties  claiming  the  stripping  would 
pollute  Mill  Creek,  reported  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  Ashing  creeks  in  the  area.  The 
creek  is  a tributary  of  the  Clarion  River. 
'When  the  protests  were  received  it  was 
found  that  the  stripping  was  being  operated 
in  violation  of  the  law  which  requires  that 
no  new  mining  operation  may  be  engaged 
in  without  a permit  from  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board  approving  the  system  of  mine  drain- 
age. The  order  from  the  Board  to  cease 
operation  followed  and  when  investigations 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Engineering,  De- 
partment of  Health,  disclosed  that  the  order 
was  being  ignored,  the  case  was  referred 
to  the  Justice  Department  for  action.  After 
the  company  had  received  the  discontinu- 
ance order,  application  for  a permit  was 
filed  with  the  Board.  The  operation  will 
be  closed  pending  re-inspection  by  the  Bu- 
reau engineers,  results  of  which  will  be 
reported  to  the  Justice  Department  for  final 
decision  in  the  matter. 
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"Information  Please” 


By 

HOWARD  M.  ERNST 

ff'T'HAT  was  a beautiful  stretch  of 
A water  we  passed  on  the  road 
coming  up.  Guess  we  better  head  for 
it  tomorrow  morning.” 

“If  you  follow  my  advice  you’ll  go 
up-stream;  I don’t  believe  the  fish  have 
moved  into  deep  water  yet,  besides  the 
river  looks  high.” 

Interrupting  John  and  Rudy,  Mac 
suggested  it  might  be  'advisable  to  con- 
tact some  local  talent  before  tearing 
up  and  down  the  river  in  a fish  hunt 
and  wasting  additional  time  constantly 
changing  lures  in  an  effort  to  find  what 
those  Amenousic  trout  preferred.  At 
that  moment  Elwood  separated  himself 
long  enough  from  his  tall,  ice-filled 
glass  to  pooh-pooh  that  idea  and  add 
a few  disparaging  remarks  concerning 
the  angling  knowledge  and  ability  of 
local  talent  in  general.  Rudy  wasn’t 
"ure  as  to  their  ability  but  he  did 
feel  sure  they  wouldn’t  tell  if  they 
knew  and  Jobn  just  simply  stuck  to 
his  desire  to  fish  that  inviting  run 
along  the  road. 

Now  just  why  experienced  anglers 
have  an  aversion  to  soliciting  aid  and 
information  from  natives,  I never 
could  understand.  In  the  first  place, 
most  local  fishermen  are  more  than 
willing  to  tell  you  all  they  know. 
They  usually  take  pride  in  their 
streams  and  sincerely  want  to  see  you 
fill  your  creel.  Secondly,  I have 
always  found  that  whether  they  are 
fly  anglers  or  wormers  for  legal  size 
brookies,  a brief  chat  with  them  will 
often  save  you  lots  of  time  and  use- 
less effort. 

On  the  occasion  just  referred  to,  we 
finally  contacted  the  division  conser- 
vation warden.  We  learned  from  him 
that  the  river  was  high,  that  the  best 
fishing  for  that  time  of  the  year  was 
well  upstream,  although  a few  big 
ones  might  be  caught  at  a certain  pool 
off  the  road  nine  miles  down  stream 
and  also  that  the  best  fishing  was  be- 
tween 7 and  9,  morning  and  evening. 
As  to  lures,  he  definitely  recommended 
a brown  fly  with  yellow  body.  We 
also  contacted  another  local  fishei’man 
who  frankly  admitted  he  knew  little 
about  the  big  river  but  could  direct 
us  to  smaller  streams  where  brookies 
were  plentiful. 

It  was  several  days  before  I could 
induce  the  party  to  follow  the  local 
advice.  During  that  time  we  had  fished 
over  miles  of  water,  some  of  it  the 


toughest  I have  ever  tried  to  wade. 
Worst  of  all,  we  had  returned  each 
evening  with  empty  creels.  Finally, 
heeding  the  warden’s  recommendation 
we  headed  for  a certain  down  stream 
pool  which  we  fished  in  accordance 
with  his  suggestion  between  7 and  9 
p.M.  It  was  easy  fishing  and  what  was 
more  important,  proved  to  be  good 
fishing.  Everyone  caught  a fair  amount 
of  fat,  well-conditioned  12  inch  rain- 
bows. Elwood  netted  one  that  stretched 
the  tape  measure  to  14  inches  and  I 
landed  four  that  ran  from  14  to  17 
inches.  Whether  this  good  fortune 
could  be  attributed  to  the  fly  I was 
using  is  questionable.  The  point  how- 
ever is  that  I did  fish  with  the  nearest 
thing  I could  find  to  match  the 
warden’s  suggestion  of  a brown  fly 
with  a yellow  body. 

The  next  day  we  decided  to  fish  an 
upstream  section  of  the  river  that  had 
been  recommended  to  us  by  one  of 
the  native  anglers.  The  results  were 
equally  as  good  as  the  previous 
evening  for  we  returned  home  with 
our  creels  well  filled  with  a mixed 
catch  of  Brooks  and  Rainbows. 

Thanks  to  the  friendliness  of  the 
warden  and  the  local  anglers,  we  had 
-a  thoroughly  enjoyable  and  successful 
trip. 

That  it  is  definitely  advantageous 
to  solicit  local  information  from  local 
people,  to  employ  guides  when  con- 
ditions warrant  and  to  pay  heed  to  the 
advice  of  both  was  amply  demon- 
strated during  my  trip  to  New  Zealand. 
While  visiting  Honolulu,  I was  lucky 
enough  to  have  been  able  to  induce  my 
wife  to  extend  our  cruise  as  far  as 
the  antipodes.  Our  objectives  was  the 
incredible  giant  rainbows  of  the  Ton- 
gariro  River  and  Lake  Taupo.  How- 
ever, as  we  sailed  on  south  I decided 
that  if  possible,  we  should  take  a crack 
at  the  famous  deep  sea  fishing  for 
marlins  and  Mako  sharks  afforded  by 
the  waters  of  North  Islands.  Having 
come  to  this  conclusion,  I immediately 
began  making  inquiries  as  to  the  how, 
when  and  where.  I am  quite  sure  that 
in  my  enthusiasm  I approached  every- 
one on  board  from  Captain  to  cabin 
boy.  Since  most  people  are  usually 
flattered  by  a stranger’s  sincere  inter- 
est in  their  homeland,  I not  only  made 
some  very  good  friends  but  obtained 
the  desired  information.  Through  the 
efforts  of  those  to  whom  I expressed 
my  desire  to  do  some  offshore  fishing, 
we  obtained  the  services  and  boats  of 
the  Arlidge  brothers  at  the  Bay  of 
Islands.  This  was  indeed  fortunate  as 
both  the  Arlidges  were  considered  the 


best  in  the  business  and  had  taken  care'  “ 
of  Zane  Grey  and  his  party  on  their  '■ 
expedition  to  New  Zealand.  Though  I s ' 
had  sought  and  accepted  the  local  ad-f"*' 
vice  as  to  guides  and  location,  I was,"’ 
hard  put  to  accept  Arlidge’s  suggestion' 
of  drifting  and  still  fishing  for  marlin;, 
and  Mako  sharks.  To  anchor  the  boat  j 
and  fish  40  feet  of  line  in  sixty  or:, 
more  feet  of  water,  with  part  of  a life' 
preserver  used  for  a float,  or  let  the" 
vessel  drift,  using  the  same  rig  minus' 
the  float,  just  didn’t  seem  right.  As 
a result  of  my  refusal  to  heed  the 
guide’s  advice,  many  hours  werej 
wasted  trolling.  Not  until  I realized' 
it  was  poor  business  to  hire  a guide;: 
and  not  be  guided  by  his  judgment' 
and  advice,  were  any  fish  killed,  d 
Arlidge  knew  his  waters  and  I didn’t,!: 
and  should  have  known  I didn’t.  As? 
soon  as  matters  were  left  entirely  inj 
the  guide’s  hand,  we  boated  twoy 
Makes,  one  of  them  479  pounds.  Later  ? 
two  striped  marlins  were  added  toj 
the  score.  They  were  all  hooked  while]; 
either  still  fishing  or  drifting.  ;| 

While  still  in  New  Zealand  we  pro-U 
ceeded  to  the  world  famed  TongariroP 
River.  This  is  a deep,  though  narrow  { 
powerful  roaring  river  where  the  ! 
Rainbows  average  five  pounds  or 
more.  It  was  high  and  muddy  when 
we  arrived.  So  quickly  had  I for-  !:' 
gotten  my  lesson  on  seeking  and  fol-  ■ 
lowing  local  advice  that  I hastened  toj' 
the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  campj' 
to  find  out  if  there  were  any  smalls' 
streams  in  the  vicinity.  I naturally  fl' 


Donald  and  Ernest  Raub,  of  TrumbauersviUe, 
with  three  21  inch  brown  trout  they  caught'  " 
from  Lake  Wallenpaupack  early  in  the  season, 
The  boys  are  16  and  12  years  old. 
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Harold  Larson,  of  Sinking  Valley,  proudly  dis- 
1 1 plays  his  23^  inch,  5 pound  trout  which  he  took 
I from  Hammersley  Fork  Creek.  Another  very 
I fine  early  season  trout. 

i_ 

I 

■felt  that  their  upper  reaches  would  be 
clear  and  I could  at  least  amuse  myself 
j catching  small  fish  rather  than  becom- 
ing fagged  and  tired  in  a hopeless 
i effort  at  flogging  the  muddy  torrent  of 
the  Tongariro.  The  man  whom  I ad- 
; dressed  looked  at  me  rather  quizzically 
jbut  graciously  replied  he  thought  a 
chap  would  be  along  in  the  morning 
who  would  be  pleased  to  take  me  to 
any  particular  type  of  stream  I de- 
j sired.  The  following  morning  I was 
! introduced  to  a very  likable  young 
(man.  We  spent  the  day  together  fish- 
ing a clear  small  stream.  Our  catch 
was  meagre  but  during  the  time  spent 
I upon  the  stream  we  became  very 
I friendly.  On  our  way  home  my  com- 
! panion  asked  me  why  I had  desired 
to  fish  the  Tokanu  rather  than  the 
Tongariro.  When  I stated  the  reasons, 
they  were  greeted  with  laughter.  He 
] then  told  me  he  was  the  conservation 
officer  and  that  since  most  of  the  dis- 
, coloration  of  the  Tongariro  was  due  to 
snow  water  constantly  flowing  from 
I the  surrounding  snowcapped  volcanos, 
it  did  not  disturb  the  Rainbows,  and 
the  big  river  was  all  right.  He  advised 
me  to  try  a “Tomatatu”  or  one  of  the 
equally  popular  large  brown  or  red 
bodied  flies  tied  with  turkey  wings  and 
brown  hackle  on  2/0  hook.  Fishing 
that  raging  mud-colored  river  sounded 
bad  enough  but  the  size  and  pattern  of 
the  flies  sounded  preposterous.  How- 
ever I bethought  myself  of  the  wise 
warden  of  the  Amenousic  and  heeded 
my  New  Zealand  friend’s  advice.  It 


was  good.  The  muddy  water  proved 
no  deterrent  to  those  5 and  6 pound 
Rainbows  taking  those  awful  looking 
bundles  of  raffia  and  feathers.  After 
that  I did  not  even  hesitate,  though  it 
was  a most  unlikely  looking  place,  to 
accept  the  suggestion  of  fishing  the 
river  near  its  mouth.  It  was  wide,  at 
least  150  yards,  of  even  depth,  fast 
flowing  but  flat  and  smooth  with  no 
riffles.  There  must  have  been  either 
a channel  or  bar  in  the  middle  for 
there  the  fish  seem  to  lay.  One 
couldn’t  wade  out  far  nor  cast  beyond 
the  middle  but  that  was  far  enough. 
The  biggest  fish  that  day  was  7% 
pounds.  Definitely  if  I had  not  sought 
and  heeded  local  advice,  my  trip  to 
New  Zealand  might  well  have  been  in 
vain  and_that  was  a heck  of  a long 
trip  from  home  and  it  took  a darn 
long  time  to  get  there. 

Admittedly  New  Zealand  is  a long 
way  from  home  but  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  is  relatively  in  our  back  yard. 
Here  the  Bronze  Back  is  at  his  best. 
Here  as  a boy  I spent  many  summers 
fishing  for  him.  Guides  and  boats  were 
then  beyond  my  means;  I had  to  con- 
tent myself  with  an  oar  propelled  skiff 
and  my  bait  was  limited  to  the  amount 
my  weekly  allowance  would  purchase. 
As  a result  of  these  conditions  I sedu- 
lously hung  around  the  main  dock 
morning  and  evening,  listening  to  the 
returning  fishermen  and  asking  ques- 
tions of  the  guides.  Though  I liked 
to  cast,  I quickly  found  out  that  was 
a waste  of  time.  I learned  that  the 
pickerel  and  pike  lay  in  the  weedy 
flats,  the  bass  just  off  the  rocky  shoals. 
I soon  found  out  where  the  nearby 
weed  beds  and  shoals  were  and  where 
to  drift  and  when  to  anchor.  It  wasn’t 
long  before  I could  make  a daily  tour 
of  the  island  and  always  come  home 
with  enough  fish  to  sell  at  the  dock 
for  the  price  of  the  next  day’s  bait.  I 
venture  to  say  that  it  would  have 
taken  at  best  the  whole  summer  to  ac- 
complish this  if  I hadn’t  solicited  and 
heeded  all  the  local  advice  I could 
obtain. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  trout  and 
salmon  fishing.  I firmly  believe  most 
of  my  basic  knowledge  concerning 
trout  fishing  springs  from  the  advice 
and  hints  given  by  the  natives  of  the 
Catskill  streams.  I have  never  em- 
ployed a guide  trout  fishing  but  I have 
made  many  friends  among  the  local 
anglers  of  our  New  York  State  rivers. 
I have  occasionally  been  privileged  to 
fish  with  them  and  study  their  tech- 
nique. I have  listened  with  interest 
in  the  evenings  when  they  have  dis- 
cussed the  habits  of  the  trout  of  their 
home  rivers,  where  they  lie  in  high 
and  low  water,  how  they  will  move  up 
from  the  pools  into  the  rifts  every 
summer  evening,  when  they  prefer 


bucktail  or  spinner.  Each  river  ha.s 
its  different  characteristics  and  its  fish, 
varying  feeding  and  resting  habits. 
You  may  solve  their  secrets  on  your 
own  but  the  chances  are  against  your 
so  doing  within  the  limited  space  of 
your  av'ailable  time.  The  local  sports- 
man, once  you  have  made  a friend  of 
him,  will  surely  increase  the  pleasure 
of  your  vacation. 

I think  probably  the  most  amazing 
example  of  the  ability  of  a guide  to 
catch  fish  for  his  sportsman  without 
actually  fishing  occurred  this  summer. 
We  were  fishing  salmon  on  the  Becscie 
River  of  Anticosti  Island.  I had  in- 
vited Jack  Hyde  to  join  me.  Jack  was 
an  expert  trout  fisherman.  He  also  had 
killed  salmon  on  the  rivers  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  but  had 
never  previously  fished  on  Anticosti. 
I was  very  anxious  for  him  to  have  a 
good  catch  and  an  extraordinarily  en- 
joyable trip.  Therefore  I arranged  for 
Jack  to  fish  with  Antoine,  the  chief 
warden  of  the  River.  I had  fished 
with  Antoine  the  two  previous  seasons 
and  on  each  occasion  I had  killed  the 
week’s  limit,  thirty-five  salmon  in 
exactly  four  days.  Naturally,  I felt  I 
thoroughly  knew  the  river,  its  salmon 
and  their  characteristics.  There  was 
no  question  in  my  mind  as  to  my 
ability  to  make  a good  kill,  without 
Antoine’s  assistance.  However,  I was 
never  so  surprised  in  my  life  as  at 
the  result  of  the  week’s  fishing.  We 
had  arranged  to  rotate  and  rest  the 
pools  so  each  of  us  would  eventually 
fish  the  same  waters  under  practically 
the  same  conditions  and  at  the  same 
time  of  day.  Jack,  with  Antoine  to 
direct  and  advise  him,  killed  two  fish 
to  my  one,  and  moreover,  through  lack 
of  experience,  lost  as  many  as  he 
caught.  To  be  exact,  my  companion 
killed  thirty  salmon  to  my  fifteen.  I 
only  lost  five  but  even  though  I 
thought  I knew  the  river  and  its 
idiosyncracies,  I was  unable  to  raise 
but  few  fish.  Antoine  would  direct 
Jack  as  to  exactly  where  to  cast, 
whether  to  drift  or  jig  the  fly,  when 
and  how  quickly  to  strike,  all  accord- 
ing to  weather,  time  of  day  and  place. 
Antoine  knew,  I only  presumed  to 
know  from  experience  albeit,  what 
procedure  should  be  followed. 

To  me  this  episode  was  amazing.  I 
can  only  reiterate  that  it  is  wise  to 
solicit  local  advice  and  information 
and  furthermore,  it  is  not  wise  to 
lightly  brush  it  aside. 


A young  man  is  at  the  in  between -age  in 
life  when  he  knows  WHY  a strapless  eve- 
ning gown  is  held  up,  but  doesn’t  know 
HOW. 


The  Warden  Is  Your  Friend 
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POOR  MAN’S  COUNTRY  CLUB 

{From  Page  3) 

farmers  and  land  owners  and  the 
sportsmen  who  hunt  and  fish. 

2.  Co-operation  in  every  move  to 
end  pollution  of  the  west  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna  River,  which  flows 
through  Williamsport. 

3.  Greater  participation  in  the  work 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmens  Clubs. 

4.  Development  of  the  Memorial 
Grounds  and  also  of  the  program  to 
interest  young  people  in  the  outdoors. 

There  are  three  important  events  in 
the  calendar  of  the  organization  each 
year. 

One  of  these  is  the  annual  election 
of  officers,  in  January. 

The  second  is  the  annual  picnic.  And 
with  so  large  a membership,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  this  outing  a two-day 
affair.  The  last  Wednesday  and  the 
last  Saturday  of  July  are  usually 
chosen  as  the  dates  for  this  big  event. 

The  third  is  the  annual  spring  meet- 
ing, just  prior  to  opening  of  the  trout 
fishing  season.  For  years  the  Consoli- 
dated Sportsmen  did  as  most  other 
groups  do.  They  held  a banquet,  with 
a program  of  entertainment. 

But  only  500  to  600  members  were 
able  to  attend  this  event,  because  of  a 
lack  of  space  in  any  available  banquet 
hall. 

So  the  banquet  plan  has  been  aban- 
doned. Instead,  the  Lycoming  County 
group  rents  the  largest  theater  in  Wil- 
liamsport and  has  a program  there, 
with  an  attendance  of  1,200  to  1,400 
men  and  women. 

The  250  directors  and  the  officers  of 
the  organization  meet  monthly — in 
small  communities  throughout  the 
county — but  any  member  of  the  Con- 
solidated Sportsmen  may  attend  if  he 
wishes.  Because  not  all  can  go  to 
these  meetings,  the  organization  pub- 
lishes a quarterly  bulletin  which  is  dis- 
tributed free  to  all  members.  The 
bulletin  contains  news  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  of  its  members. 

John  H.  Bender,  hunter,  angler,  and 
prominent  Williamsport  business  man, 
is  serving  his  second  one-year  term  as 
president  of  the  Consolidated  Sports- 
men. Other  officers  include  John  S. 
Stahlnecker,  first  vice  president;  Ralph 
R.  Holtzman,  second  vice  president; 
Roy  C.  Peterman,  secretary,  and 
Walter  A.  Nicholson,  treasurer. 

There  also  is  a staff  of  regional  vice 
presidents  covering  Lycoming  County, 
and  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
are  chosen  from  each  community,  large 
or  small,  in  the  county. 

More  than  a score  of  committees 
direct  and  plan  the  varied  activities  of 
the  organization. 

How  they  work  may  be  realized  by 
a remark  made  by  President  Bender 


when  he  was  asked  for  a photograph  want  a picture  of  the  fellows  who 
to  accompany  this  article.  really  are  doing  the  work,  you’ll  have 

“Not  of  me!”  he  exclaimed.  “If  you  to  get  about  300  men  together!” 


STREAM-SIDE  LIFE 

THE  SPATTERDOCK 

By  ROBERT  LEO  SMITH 


Think  of  large  mouth  bass  and 
you  immediately  think  of  spatterdock 
or  the  yellow  pondlily.  In  fact  the 
two  seem  to  go  together  like  bacon 
and  eggs.  Both  prefer  the  warmer 
waters,  the  mud-bottomed  lakes  and 
ponds  and  sluggish  streams. 

The  yellow  pondlily  is  a conspicuous 
plant.  It  is  found  in  beds  in  quiet 
waters,  usually  less  than  6 feet  deep, 
and  the  leaves  and  flowers  grow  above 
or  float  on  the  water.  The  leaves  are 
heart-shaped  and  thick  with  the  stalk 
attached  near  the  basal  end.  The 
flowers  are  yellow  with  6 sepals  which 
are  arranged  so  as  to  overlay  one 
another  and  to  form  a cup-like  hollow 
in  which  rests  the  disk-like  stigma. 
Surrounding  the  stigma  which  re- 
ceives the  pollen  are  the  pollen  pro- 
ducing stamens  and  the  scale-like 


petals.  In  these  respects  the  spatter- 
dock,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Nymphaea,  differs  from  its  relative  the 
white  waterlily  of  the  genus  Castalia 
which  has  a nearly  circular  leaf  with 
the  stalk  attached  near  the  center  and 
a large,  white,  sweet-scented  flower. 

The  pondlily  is  the  fisherman’s  plant. 
The  refreshing  green  of  its  leaves  re- 
lieves the  monotony  of  the  shore.  The 
yellow  flowers  brighten  the  water  from 
May  to  September.  Frogs  and  tadpoles 
lurk  in  the  shaded,  stalk-tangled 
depths.  Here  the  bullfrogs  set  up 
their  chorus.  Here  on  bright,  sunny 
days  the  damselflies  and  dragonflies 
dip  down  to  the  water  to  lay  their 
eggs.  Beneath  the  pads  the  bass  takes 
up  his  post  to  snatch  any  hapless 
insects  that  venture  near,  often  to  find 
himself  fast  to  a fisherman’s  imitation. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


How  Rich  Will  We  Be  ? 


By  Tom  Wallace 

Editor  of  The  Louisville  Times  and 
Past  National  President, 

Isaac  Walton  League 
of  America. 

Millions,  scores  of  millions,  more  than 
100,000,000  people  in  the  United  States, 
have  so  little  information  about  natural  re- 
sources that  they  fondly  imagine  that  these 
of  the  United  States  are  inexhaustible. 

That  is  far  from  being  true  and  while  we 
consider,  gayly  or  glumly,  according  to  our 
political  beliefs  or  the  degree  of  our  buoy- 
ancy, giving  bUlions  to  needy  countries, 
there  is  too  little  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem of  where  we  shall  get,  regularly,  and 
eternally,  the  means  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  others  and  for  ourselves. 

All  human  life,  all  human  enterprises,  the 
economic,  cultural  and  military  strength  of 
the  nation,  depends  fundamentally,  and  en- 
tirely, upon  natural  resources. 

The  United  States  is  richer  in  money  than 
it  was  a generation  ago,  three  or  four  or 
more  generations  ago;  immensely  richer  than 
it  was  when  its  resources  hardly  had  been 
scratched,  but  it  is  not  safely  and  inde- 
structibly rich.  It  has  before  it  a choice  be- 
tween a more  vigorous  movement  to  correct 
abuses  of  soil  and  water  and  loss  of  its 
financial  strength. 

The  resource  last  mentioned  (water)  has 
been  called  by  Kenneth  Reid,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  the  stepchild  of  conservation. 

Not  many  people  know  anything  about 
water  as  a natural  resource,  and  how  it  has 
been  mistreated  and  still  is  mistreated. 
Nearly  everyone  knows  a little — not  much — 
about  forests  and  fajrn  lands,  but  nearly 
everyone  omits  thinking  about  water.  People 
complacently  eat  shellfish  without  knowing 
that  some  of  our  ocean  estuaries,  scenes  of 
great  enterprises,  are  being  ruined  by  pol- 
lution. 

The  spectacle  of  farmers  hauling  water 
from  the  deeper  holes  in  creeks  which  have 
stopped  running  because  of  drouth  excites 
comment.  People  say  the  farmer  should  ar- 
range for  water  storage,  and  he  should  do 
that,  but  creeks  and  springs  which  flowed  all 
of  the  year  when  the  pioneers  explored  the 
continent  no  longer  are  dependable  because 
the  water  table  has  descended.  In  almost 
any  group  of  100  persons,  if  the  group  is  not 
made  up  of  scientists  or  conservationists, 
mention  of  the  water  table  mystifies  more 
than  half  of  the  group;  more  than  fifty  per- 
sons wonder  if  a new  mechanical  gadget  is 
being  mentioned. 

Yet  the  course  of  every  individual  who 
operates  a farm  affects  in  some  degree  the 
water  table — the  depth  at  which  ground 
water  is  available.  Not  many  agricultural 
agents,  graduated  from  colleges  to  become 
guides  of  farmers,  pay  much  attention  to 
water  pollution  or  water  depletion. 

Not  many  people  know  that  because  land 
is  abused  high  dams  built  to  irrigate  land,  to 
create  electric  power,  to  control  floods,  will 
become  useless  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  created  unless  the  problem  of 


siltation  is  controlled.  The  local  board  of 
trade,  in  any  town  surrounded  by  eroded 
hills  and  living  upon  the  fertile  soil  of 
stream  valleys,  is  ready  to  whoop  for  the 
high  dams  on  which  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars will  be  spent,  entirely  ignoring  the 
fact  that  the  dam  that  will  submerge  1,000 
miles  of  fertile  valley  soil  will  be  useless 
within  less  than  a century  because  of  the 
silt  that  will  fill  the  reservoir. 

Mr.  Darling,  the  cartoonist,  is  much  more 
of  a statesman  than  the  United  States  Sena- 
tor who  has  some  friends  who  wish  to  ex- 
ploit a virgin  forest  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  protecting.  He  is  moi'e  of 
a patriot  than  the  Senator  who  wants  to  get 
money  from  the  Federal  Treasury  spent  on 
a series  of  dams  which  aren’t  really  needed 
now  and  which  may  be  entirely  filled  with 
sand,  clay,  gravel,  and  trash  before  the  Sen- 
ator’s grandson  is  graduated  from  college. 

How  rich  will  we  be  when  we  have  con- 
verted all  our  forests,  all  our  soil,  all  our 
water  resources  and  our  minerals  into  cash? 
Ask  King  Midas — he  found  out! — Ohio  Cons. 
Bulletin. 

THE  WALLEYE 

(F rorn  Page  6) 

power-plus  actions  are  better  because 
of  more  backbone.  Here  again,  nylon 
leaders  of  8 to  10  pound  test  should 
be  used — and  watched,  for  weakening 
signs. 

Still-fishing  or  live  bait  tactics  re- 
quire the  same  simple  outfit  that  most 
of  us  learned  to  fish  with.  A cane  pole, 
sinkers,  bobber  and  a can  of  bait.  A 
june-bug  spinner  with  trailing  night- 
crawlers  is  deadly  whether  still  fished 
in  current  or  trolled  behind  a boat. 
At  times,  the  walleye  bites  gently — 
so — the  hook  should  not  be  set  too 
quickly;  give  the  quarry  time  to  get 
the  bait  completely  into  its  mouth. 

Sometimes  the  walleye  is  confused 
with  its  closely  related  cousin,  the 
SAUGER  {Stizostedion  canadense) . 
The  sauger  is  also  called  sand  pike, 
gray  pike,  pike  perch,  pickering,  horse- 
fish  and  jack.  Its  eye  is  smaller  and 
average  weight  is  less  than  the  walleye 
and  its  game  qualities  are  noticeably 
inferior. 

It  may  take  considerable  scouting 
around  to  locate  “old  marble  eye” — 
but,  once  you  find  the  spot  which  rates 
the  walleye’s  favor  for  that  particular 
day,  you  have  uncovered  a bonanza. 

It  is  conceded  that  a lake  walleye 
does  not  have  the  fight  of  a stream 
walleye  which  battles  current  nearly 
every  second  of  its  life.  However,  a 
walleye  from  any  part  of  the  country 
is  consistently  desired  as  a table  fish 
more  than  the  other  species  found  in 
the  same  waters. 


Rod  and  Reel  Chiseler 

Since  fi.shing  is  not  any  ix?r  on'.*,  liveli- 
hood and  wholly  a sport-sman’s  avocation,  the 
crack-down  of  the  law  on  ■'chiselers"  i: 
welcomed  everywhere.  That  is  why  the 
recent  arrests  with  fines  and  custs  on  law- 
breaking anglers  are  popular. 

Not  only  the  law  but  public  opinion  are 
or  ought  to  work  together  in  ctmdemning 
the  fisherman  who  ignores  the  rule.s  of  -he 
game  in  this  case  the  sober  provisions  of 
the  law.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that  in 
an  age  when  the  word  sportsman  reflects 
the  finest  ideals  of  humanity,  there  should  be 
so  many  “throw-backs"  who  sneak  their 
catches  of  fish  or  poach  their  game  by 
methods  which  real  men  and  women  despise. 

If  these  human  "undertones"  cannot  con- 
trol their  behavior  in  the  fishing  areas,  then 
public  sentiment  demands  that  the  law  act 
promptly  and  without  mercy. — Editorial, 
Harrisburg  "Evening  News’’ 


New  Tenite  Lures 


Shedevil,  Kate,  and  Plastic  Weedless 
Frog,  three  shure  bite  lures  that  are 
made  of  lightweight,  buo3’ant  Tenite. 
The  plastic  lures,  originally’  carved 
from  wood,  absorb  less  moisture  to 
make  them  crack  or  swell.  Lifelike 
colors  applied  by  special  lacquers  are 
long  lasting  since  they'  have  a chemical 
affinity  with  Tenite.  Tough  and  shat- 
terproof, the  Tenite  lures  withstand 
much  use  without  breakage. 

The  Shedevil  (foreground)  is  a top- 
water  lure,  scientifically'  balanced  for 
trolling.  For  deep-water  fishing,  sink- 
ers may  be  added.  The  Skate  (top) 
and  Plastic  Weedless  Frog  (middle) 
both  have  a toggle  mechanism  which 
adapts  them  to  fishing  in  the  heaviest 
vegetation  without  getting  caught  in 
snags,  weeds,  or  lily  pads.  As  tension 
is  released  on  the  way  down,  the 
mechanism  becomes  like  an  open  hook. 
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A Business  View  of  Wildlife  Conservation 

By  JAMES  FORD  BELL 

The  author  an  eminent  American  business  leader  Is  director  of  several  corporations 
and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance  and  technological  progress  for  General 

Mills  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


IT  IS  safe  to  say  that  there  are  def- 
inite limitations  to  the  application 
of  business  management  principles  to 
a problem  as  saturated  with  contro- 
versy and  public  interest  as  is  game 
and  fish  conservation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  objectives  are  clearly  iden- 
tical. The  natural  resources  of  game 
and  fish,  like  business,  must  be  man- 
aged in  the  interests  of  all  the  people. 

Sportsmen  tend  to  forget  that  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  as  we  know  them  are 
not  vested  priviliges,  but  rather  an 
endowed  heritage  peculiar  to  America. 
In  the  old  world  these  pleasures  orig- 
inally were  reserved  for  the  nobility 
and  landed  gentry,  and  ownership  of 
game  centered  in  the  crown  or  the  in- 
dividaul  estate.  In  general  this  policy 
continues  there  today.  In  America, 
thanks  to  the  bounty  of  resources  and 
guarantees  written  into  our  basic  law, 
game  and  fish  are  controlled  by  the 
state  in  its  sovereign  capacity  and 
managed  for  all  its  citizens. 

The  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that 
this  common  ownership  implies  a spe- 
cial obligation  as  well  as  a privilege. 
Too  often  Americans  shirk  their  in- 
dividual responsibility  for  maintaining 
our  game  and  fish  supply.  This  re- 
sponsibility is  best  discharged  by  pro- 
viding money  adequate  to  support  effi- 
cient management. 

To  operate  a business  efficiently,  cer- 
tain standard  procedures  must  be  fol- 
lowed, among  them: 

1.  Accounting  and  inventory  control. 

2.  Establishment  of  production  (or 
sales)  quotas. 

3.  Capitalization,  or  procurement  of 
finances. 

4.  Agreement  on  long-term  operat- 
ing policy. 

Admittedly  these  are  only  a few  o'" 
the  many  considerations  that  must 
enter  into  the  management  of  a busi- 
ness. But  they  are  fundamental.  Let 
us  consider,  briefly,  their  application 
to  the  management  of  a complex  nat- 
ural resource  such  as  our  game  and 
fish  supply. 

Accounting  and  Inventory  Control. 
Before  game  and  fish  can  be  managed, 
we  must  know  what  we  have.  What- 
ever the  cost  of  obtaining  this  informa- 
tion, it  must  be  secured  accurately 
and  at  timely  intervals.  Upon  it  must 
be  based  such  decisions  as  the  dates 
and  volume  of  harvest  and  the  count- 
less other  regulations  looking  to  wise 
usage.  Our  accounting  must  be  stand- 


ardized on  a pattern  that  will  win  the 
ready  acceptance  and  confidence  of  all 
citizens. 

Establishment  of  Production  Quotas. 
What  do  we  lack,  and  how  much  of 
it?  This  can  be  determined  from  the 
inventory.  Deficiencies  must  be  un- 
derlined and  widely  publicized.  Ac- 
tion must  follow  promptly  to  build  up 
inventories.  This  production  should 
be  budgeted  so  that  management  will 
know  what  it  will  have  to  work  with 
in  the  future. 

Capitalization  or  Finances.  What- 
ever it  costs  to  maintain  our  resources 
on  a level  to  meet  all  needs  comes 
under  this  heading.  First  of  all,  we 
must  see  to  it  that  hunting  and  fishing 
license  revenues,  upon  which  game 
and  fish  depend  for  support  in  the 
state,  are  not  diverted  to  other  uses. 
If  the  present  fees  are  inadequate,  we 
must  dig  down  into  our  pockets  and 
produce  enough  money  to  do  the  job. 
It  may  cost  you  $25  for  an  auto  license 
in  a given  year,  yet  an  adult  resident 
can  fish  twelve  months  on  a fee  of 
$2.00.  The  expense  of  game  and  fish 
is  the  obligation  we  must  assume  for 
enjoying  it.  There  is  no  alternative. 

Long-term  Operating  Policy.  This 
really  combines  the  first  three  prin- 
ciples. It  is  to  our  advantage  that  our 
long-range  policy  of  management  be 
written  for  all  to  see,  and  that  it  be 
revised  from  time  to  time  according  to 
the  dictates  of  necessity.  In  this  way 
we  can  better  “sell”  the  plan  and  the 
finances  needed  to  carry  it.  If  all  the 
goals  are  not  attained  immediately, 
they  will  be  projected  in  orderly 
fashion. 

There  is  no  broad  and  smooth  high- 
way to  a land  teeming  with  game  and 
fish.  To  manage  a resource  that  is 
annually  tapped  by  some  one  million 
Minnesotans  and  visitors  is  a gigantic 
task,  particularly  when,  as  is  now 
truOj  we  have  less  than  one  dollar  to 
spend  each  year  in  management  for 
each  hunter  and  fisherman  who  stands 
to  benefit! 

One  important  task  of  our  publicity 
and  information  should  be  to  point  up 
the  necessity  for  dedicating  more 
money  to  the  task  before  us.  The 
needs  of  education,  particularly  in  the 
adult  field,  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  people  must  be  kept  informed 
through  constant  repetition  of  the 
program  as  it  unfolds.  But  more  im- 
portant, we  must  meet  the  immediate 


needs  of  the  problem,  and  in  full.  For 
years,  it  appears,  we  have  been  “wink- 
ing” at  several  pressing  conditions.  To 
solve  any  or  all  of  them  will  cost 
money.  We  must  be  prepared  to  pay 
the  price  or  stand  the  consequences 
of  a game  and  fish  supply  facing  slow 
exhaustion  before  ever-increasing 
hunting  and  fishing  pressure. 

Our  good  friend  Izaak  Walton  was 
endowed  with  unusual  vision.  Three 
hundred  years  ago  he  no  doubt  had 
in  mind  the  thousands  of  self-appointed 
“experts”  on  all  things  game  and  fish 
when  he  wrote,  “That  which  is  every- 
body’s business  is  nobody’s  business.” 
Game  and  fish  threatens  to  wither 
away  to  “nobody’s  business”  or  to  no 
business  at  all  if  we  fail  to  agree  on 
a production  program  supported  by  a 
long-range  plan  with  adequate  fi- 
nances. The  sooner  this  basic  thinking 
is  accepted,  the  better. 

Whether  a sportsman  is  a conserva- 
tionist depends  on  his  state  of  mind. 
If  he  decides  to  be  one — and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  every  sportsman 
should  be — he  can  carry  out  his  desire 
by  obeying  the  laws,  by  encouraging 
compliance  from  others,  and  by  co- 
operating with  his  conservation  de- 
partment at  all  times.  These  rules 
constitute  a minimum  personal  con- 
servation creed. — From  the  Minnesota 
Conservation  Volunteer. 


ft 


The  lucky  angler  is  Norman  M.  Wood,  of 
Coatesville,  the  fish  is  a largemouth  bass  that 
was  22  inches  in  length  and  weighed  4i/4  pounds. 
A very  nice  catch  from  the  Brandywine  Creek. 


[f 
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PENNSYLVANIAANGLER 


Outdoor 


• • • By  George  W.  Forrest 


' There  are  a good  many  anglers  who  thumb 
;heir  noses  at  carp  and  carp  fishermen,  with 
i perverted  notion  that  all  fellows  who  fish 
;or  carp  are  indeed  invading  the  very  slums 
|)f  the  art  of  angling. 

I Before  many  of  you  members  of  the  trout 
'md  bass  fraternity  hasten  to  turn  the  page, 

, et  me  repeat  what  Izaac  Walton  had  to  say 
ibout  it  many  centuries  ago  in  his  “Com- 
Dleat  Angler;”  “And  my  first  direction  is, 
:hat  if  you  will  fish  for  a carp,  you  must 
put  on  a very  large  measure  of  patience; 
especially  to  feh  for  a river-carp.  I have 
mown  a very  good  fisher  angle  diligently 
:our  or  six  hours  in  a day,  for  three  of 
tour  days  together,  for  a carp,  and  not  have 
1 bite.  And  you  are  to  note  that,  in  some 
ponds,  it  is  as  hard  to  catch  a carp  as  in  a 
river,  where  they  have  a store  of  feed,  and 
the  water  is  of  a clayish  color.” 

There’s  no  doubt  but  what  the  carp  is  now 
1 naturalized  citizen  of  our  waters  and  they 
oreed  wonderfully  in  our  streams,  it  being 
Dbserved  that  a carp  will  lay  eggs  nine 
af  the  twelve  months.  You  will  scarcely 
never  take  a male  carp  without  a melt,  or 
a female  without  roe  or  spawn,  especially 
during  the  summer  season. 

Many  men  feel  they  have  good  reason  to 
blast  their  wrath  upon  this  fish  but  man, 
in  his  greed,  cut  down  trees  along  streams 
until  tons  of  rich  top  soil  ran  off  the  land 
diuring  hard  storms,  into  the  waters  creating 
silt  bottoms,  a perfect  home  for  the  carp. 
Bass  now  have  forsaken  the  dams  and 
moved  bag  and  baggage  to  the  gravel-bot- 
tomed riffles  where  there  only  can  they  find 
suitable  conditions  to  reproduce  their  kind. 
As  the  silt  deposits  cover  more  and  more 
of  the  stream  bottom,  the  bass  are  being 
pushed  back  and  back  just  as  steadily  and 
surely  as  were  the  American  Indians  by  the 
white  man,  from  their  old  hunting  grounds. 

I do  not  propose  to  defend  the  carp  but 
I must  take  issue  with  those  who  think 
carp  fishermen  are  peasant  stature.  Carp 
fishermen  are  perhaps  the  greatest  con- 
servationists on  our  streams  today.  These 
gentlemen  realize  the  carp  will,  some  day, 
crush  out  entirely  the  habitat  of  the  bass 
but  these  men  are  doing  something  about 
it.  While  we  joke  about  it,  the  carp  steadily 
increase.  Can  you  remember  a favorite  bass 
hole  of  yesteryear  that  is  now  a mud- 
bottomed  hole?  Ignoring  these  fish  and 
scoffing  at  those  who  fish  for  them  doesn’t 
help  matters.  Why  not  take  time  out,  learn 
how  to  catch  them  to  reduce  their  numbers? 
And — I’m  writing  this  for  my  own  benefit  too. 

And,  if  you  think  it’s  simple  to  catch  a 
carp,  you’re  due  for  a shake-up  in  your 
angling  ego.  The  large  ones  are  extremely 
wary  and  very  selective,  plenty  hard  to 
take.  Many  fellows  believe  they’ve  got  the 
one-and-only  carp  bait  but  I just  haven’t 
found  the  bait  that  will  take  those  big  boys 
all  the  time.  You  might  mix  dough  a hun- 
dred different  ways,  us  worms,  corn  and 
baits  of  all  sorts,  only  to  sit  for  days  with- 
out a bite  while  a carp  gives  you  the  rasp- 
berry because  they’re  fat  and  well  fed  on 
stuff  that  isn’t  on  your  hook. 

These  fish  might  fight  more  slowly  and 
sluggishly  than  game  fish  but  they  pull  like 


an  elephant  when  hooked.  When  you  do 
hook  one  they  usually  come  to  the  surface, 
run  like  an  express  train  either  across  or 
down  stream,  suddenly  taking  a spiral  dive 
to  the  bottom,  often  shaking  their  bodies 
savagely.  It  is  here  that  you  stand  a good 
chance  of  losing  the  fish,  especially  if  it 
weighs  moi'e  than  10  pounds.  Too.  I’ve 
found  that  it  takes  more  real  skill  to  set 
the  hook  on  a carp  than  on  a trout. 

Several  years  ago  while  fishing  at  Shenks 
Ferry  from  a boat,  I noticed  some  fish  rising 
near  the  shore.  Thinking  they  were  bass, 
I tied  on  a small  “Tuttle  Bug.”  A light 
splash  followed  and  I was  fast  to  something 
that  tore  about  with  such  vigor  that  I was 
certain  a bass  of  huge  proportions  had  at- 
tacked the  bug.  When  I had  gradually 
played  the  fish  to  the  boat  I was  surprised 
to  find  I had  hold  of  a three-pound  carp. 
I took  several  more  the  same  evening  on 
bass  bugs. 

I had  a similar  experience  while  fishing 
at  Pretty  Boy  last  year,  when  surface  feed- 
ing carp  took  size  14  brown  bivisible  trout 
flies  with  amazing  regularity  and  that  was 
really  sport  on  a flyrod. 

I know  carp  fishing  can  be  good  sport, 
especially  on  a fly  rod  but  it  requires  plenty 
of  skill  and  patience.  Taking  them  permits 
better  game  fish  to  thrive  in  streams  now 
infested  with  the  fast  increasing  subtle  carp. 
— York  Gazette-Daily 


The  addition  of  a pork  rind  strip  to  a 
wet  fly  or  spoon  often  brings  good  results? 


A casting  line  when  rubbed  briskly  with 
a pad  saturated  with  powdered  graphite 
will  not  get  water  soaked? 


The  Rainbow  Trout  is  one  of  the 
hardest  fighting  and  best  acrobats 
of  all  fresh  water  fish  on  the  continent 
of  North  America.  Perhaps  this  trout 
is  on  top  of  many  Angler’s  list,  as  the 
number  one  king  that  rises  to  a dry  fiy. 

Knowing  that  most  all  Anglers  have 
a warm  feeling  for  Salmo  Irideus,  how 
much  do  we  know  about  him  and  his 
finned  brothers. 


FISHERMAN  OR  PHOTOGRAPHER 

{From  Page  9) 

Tommy’s  trout  had  started  down- 
stream and  in  addition  to  giving  liiu 
he  kept  following  him. 

“Stand  still,”  I shouted.  "You  keep 
walking  out  of  the  ‘field  of  focus.’  ” 

“To  hell  with  you  and  your  field  of 
focus.  This  is  the  best  trout  I hooked 
this  year  and  I don’t  want  to  lose  him." 

“What  are  you  going  to  do,  run  him 
a foot  race?”  I jibed. 

Tommy  finally  took  a stand  about 
twenty  feet  below  me  and  fought  it  out 
with  his  trout.  When  he  finally 
scooped  the  net  under  him,  a nice 
plump  twelve-inch  brown.  Tommy 
snorted  in  disgust. 

“Hell,  I thought  he  was  bigger  than 
that.  That  fast  water  sure  had  me 
fooled.” 

“That’s  the  trouble  with  you  tyros. 
You  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
fishing  in  that  mill  pond  at  Big  Springs 
that  you  don’t  recognize  a trout’s  po- 
tentialities on  a real  trout  sream.” 

“O.K.  Expert,  you  win  this  time. 
But  there  will  come  a day.” 

And  there  did  too — but  that’s 
another  story. 


The  diameter  of  the  heavy  end  of  a 
fly  leader  should  be  about  60%  of  the 
diameter  of  the  terminal  end  of  the  line  for 
proper  balance? 


People  are  funny;  they  spend  money  they 
don’t  have,  to  buy  things  they  don't  need, 
to  impress  folks  they  don’t  like. 


The  numbers  on  the  illustration  of 
the  trout  indicate  a few  parts  of  a fish’s 
anatomy.  Each  experienced  angler 
should  be  familiar  and  able  to  name 
each  part  numbered.  How  many  can 
you  label  correctly?  If  you  obtam  a 
score  of  6,  you  are  average;  7 is  good; 
8,  well  above  average;  and  9 or  10 
means  you’re  really  an  expert! — Turn 
to  page  21  for  correct  answers. 


Fish  Anatomy 

By  Donald  S.  Shiner 
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FISHING  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photographing  Waterside  Wildlife 

By  Frank  J.  Floss 


WILDLIFE  is  numerous  along  our  fishing  a body  of  water,  but  of  seeing 
lakes  and  streams  here  in  Penn-  and  photographing  the  wildlife  that 
sylvania.  And  I think  that  at  one  lives  along  it. 

time  or  another  most  fishermen  have  Depending  on  where  you  do  your 
watched  these  birds  and  animals,  as  fishing  along  our  Pennsylvania  Waters 
they  drank,  bathed,  or  looked  for  food,  you  will  find  frequenting  the  water, 
in  the  same  water  that  they  fished.  ducks,  doves,  grouse,  turkeys,  pheas- 
But,  by  way  of  diversion,  few  have  ants,  deer,  bear,  raccoons,  opossums, 
ever  tried  to  get  a photo  of  a bird  or  muskrats,  beavers,  rabbits,  and,  most 
animal,  by  forgetting  their  fishing  for  of  the  other  animals  and  birds  that 
the  moment  and  stalking  these  birds  make  up  the  non-game  list, 
and  animals.  Just  because  you  are  a For  the  nocturnal  birds  and  animals. 
Fishing  Photographer  don’t  pass  up  a like  the  owls,  raccoons,  opossums, 
good  shot  of  wildlife,  get  it  when  you  muskrats,  beavers,  and  deer,  who  do 
have  the  chance,  it  will  add  variety  to  their  feeding  mostly  at  night,  equip 
your  Fishing  Album.  your  camera  with  a flashgun.  The 

Invariably,  my  fishing  is  always  flashgun  will  come  in  handy  during 
broken  up  with  little  side  trips  after  your  daylight  fishing  trips  too,  if  you 
a photo  of  an  animal  or  bird,  that  may  run  into  an  animal  or  bird  along  a 
be  upstream,  down-stream,  or  back  on  dark  shaded  part  of  the  water.  By 
the  bank  away  from  the  water.  If  you  supplementing  the  light  at  hand  with 
are  a camera-toting  fisherman  keep  a the  light  from  a flash  bulb,  you  will 
sharp  lookout  for  wildlife  as  you  fish  gain  a photo  that  otherwise  you  would 
along  a stream  or  lake.  I’ve  run  into  have  lost  due  to  the  darkness  of  the 
all  kinds  of  wildlife  while  fishing  and  shaded  portion  of  the  water, 
have  come  to  look  forward  to  not  only  It’s  easy  to  spot  wildlife  as  they  drink 


or  bathe  along  the  shore.  As  you  fisl  , 
watch  the  shores  around  you,  anc 
when  you  see  a movement  where  short 
and  water  meets,  stop  fishing  and  stanc 
still,  if  the  movement  was  caused  bj  : 
a bird  or  animal  it  will  reveal  itself 
Then  you  can  sneak  out  of  the  wate]  j 
you  are  wading  in,  and  by  using  tht  i 
vegetation  along  the  bank  as  a screen  i 
stalk  your  wildlife  and  get  close 
enough  for  a photo.  However,  before 
you  start  your  stalk,  note  carefull3 
how  far  your  wildlife  is  away  frorr  ; 
the  nearest  bush,  tree,  or  protecting  ‘ 
rocks,  and  set  the  focus  scale  on  youi  ‘ 
camera  for  that  distance.  Also  set  youi 
shutter  and  diaphragm  for  the  prevail- 
ing light  conditions.  Then  if  something  " 
happens  to  scare  your  wildlife  just  aj  ‘ 
you  reach  the  spot  you  have  choser  " 
to  photograph  it  from  you  will  be  al.  ■ 
set  and  all  you  will  have  to  do  if 
snap  the  shutter.  Otherwise  if  yor 
wait  until  you  get  to  the  position  yor 
are  going  to  photograph  from  to  se1 
your  camera,  your  wildlife  may  gel  ^ 
away  before  you  get  its  photo. 

That’s  all  there  is  to  it,  but,  by  way 
of  self  preservation,  let  me  offer  a word 
of  caution.  That  is,  do  not  approach 
any  wild  animal  too  close,  that  may  be  j 
drinking  or  cooling  themselves  in  the 
water  you  are  fishing.  For  in  the  “ 
summer  most  animals  are  running 
with  young,  and  at  this  time  of  the 
year  are  very  pugnacious  and  il 
molested  will  attack  a man.  If  yor 
run  into  a bear  with  cubs,  or  a deei  '' 
with  a fawn,  do  not  try  to  pass  therr  ; 
by  scaring  them  out  of  your  way 
Play  it  safe!  If  they  make  no  move 
to  leave  when  they  sight  or  scent  you  IJ" 
give  them  a wide  berth,  walk  around 
them  at  a safe  distance.  And  above 
all  leave  them  alone,  don’t  ever  try  te 
catch  a cub  or  fawn,  " 
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“BRONZE  BACKS  ARE  FOXY” 

(From  Page  7) 

“May  as  well,”  Carl  added.  “You 
two  have  this  section  well  taken  care 
I of  this  morning.” 

I Carl  and  I waded  back  to  the  boat, 
i started  the  outboard  and  headed  out 
; into  the  channel. 

■ “This  sun  in  about  two  hours,  Carl, 
is  really  going  to  blister  us  today,  out 
t here  in  the  middle  of  this  river.” 

I When  Carl  turned  off  the  motor,  I 
; tossed  my  bucktail  overboard,  let  out 
(line,  and  began  to  drift  troll.  He  ma- 
(Ineuvered  the  boat  so  that  we  were 
iifloating  sideways,  hence,  each  of  us 
could  fish  the  water  before  and  behind 
, us.  Carl  replaced  his  “creeper”  with  a 
1 spinner  and  a yellow  sally  fly  and  sent 
the  combination  some  forty  feet  behind 
ius  in  a slow  troll. 

ij  Quietly  the  boat  drifted,  and  Bill 
land  Tim  were  fast  dropping  to  pin 
(point  size  as  we  last  glanced  at  them. 
'Stripping  in  line,  the  bucktail  came 
shooting  to  the  surface  and  a huge 
form  appeared. 

' “Hey  Carl,”  I gasped,  “look  over 
'here  at  my  bucktail,  and  that  f-i-s-h 
(trailing  it.  A copper  colored  fish,  a 
bass  unmistakably!” 

My  heart  began  to  pound  and  take 
flip-flops.  It  pounded  louder  and  my 
.nerves  made  me  tremble  as  I sat  there 
tense,  waiting  for  that  bass  to  overtake 
that  streamer  fly. 

“Stop  shaking  so  much,”  Carl  said, 
d'you’re  vibrating  the  boat!” 

It  just  couldn’t  be  helped.  Watching 
: that  bass  come  after  my  streamer 
made  me  suddenly  fear  that  I would 
strike  too  quickly,  before  he  really 
reached  it. 

He  made  one  smashing  pass  at  it,  six 
(inches  short  that  I could  see  him  dis- 
appear into  the  green  depth  from 
(whence  he  came.  With  him  went  my 
heart,  and  a cold  sweat  broke  out  on 
,my  forehead.  But  just  as  quickly  as  he 
[disappeared,  that  bass  turned,  came 
[rushing  back  and  smacked  the 
(Streamer  with  such  a force  that  it 
‘nearly  pulled  the  rod  and  line  from  my 
[hands. 

I remember  Carl  saying,  “Boy  are 
these  bass  ever  foxy!” 

I wasn’t  conscious  of  anything  else, 
[as  the  bass  leaped  out  of  the  water  and 
landed  with  a cracking  noise  and  then 
.tugged  furiously  to  dislodge  the  sting- 
fing  steel  in  his  jaw.  Up  stream  he 
[surged,  turned  and  rushed  straight  at 
ime.  If  I wasn’t  careful  he’d  surely 
(pass  beneath  the  boat  and  tear  loose. 
I turned  him  with  no  moments  to 
[spare,  and  he  then  raced  towards  the 
(far  shore.  Violently  he  struggled  but 
I slowly  his  rushes  weakened.  I drew 
(him  closer  to  the  boat  and  he  came  to 
(the  surface,  turned  on  his  side  and 
Carl  reached  down  and  netted  him. 


“Look  at  ’im,  isn’t  he  a dandy?”  I 
remarked. 

“Yeah,  not  bad,  not  bad  at  all,”  Carl 
replied. 

Not  watching  what  I was  doing,  my 
lines  became  tangled  with  Carl’s,  and 
it  looked  like  an  hour’s  job  of  freeing 
them. 

“No  use  drifting  past  this  section 
while  we’re  untangling  these  lines,” 
Carl  said. 

He  started  the  motor  and  sped  us  to 
shore.  I began  untangling  the  lines  as 
Carl  went  ashore  and  lay  down  on  a 
huge  flat  rock. 

“Not  used  to  getting  up  so  early  in 
the  morning,  eh?”  I questioned  him. 

It  was  all  of  10  minutes  until  I had 
the  line  separated  and  Carl  still  lay 
stretched  out  upon  the  rock,  asleep 
from  all  indications. 

I stepped  ashore  and  walked  a few 
steps  above  him  and  cast  my  streamer 


The  hornet’s  nest  that  gave  us  a few  bad 
moments. 


in  an  effort  to  attract  a bass  if  any 
were  along  shore.  Some  20  feet  above 
me,  and  overhanging  the  water,  was  £ 
small  grey  black  ball  suspended  on 
some  branches.  Not  judging  my  casts 
too  accurately,  I snagged  one  of  the 
branches  with  the  bucktail.  I shook 
the  grey  ball  as  I jerked  my  line  to 
free  the  bucktail.  Suddenly  a buzzing 
noise  started  and  increased  in  volume 
in  a fraction  of  a second.  It  was  a hor- 
net’s nest! 

“Hey  Carl,  s-c-r-a-m,  get  that  boat 
going,”  I yelled. 

Violently  I jerked  to  free  my  line 
and  hook,  and  as  I did,  my  leader  and 
the  branch  broke  at  the  same  time. 
The  nest  and  limb  dropped  on  the 
water,  but  Carl  and  I were  in  the  boat 
in  record  time.  Away  from  shore  we 
could  see  those  black  winged  creatures 
swarming  over  their  nest  and  search- 
ing for  any  intruder. 

“Brother,  they’re  nothing  to  fool 
with!”  I stammered.  “I  wonder  if  the 
bass  would  enjoy  a dinner  of  hornets?” 

Out  into  the  deep  channel  again, 
Carl  shut  the  three  horse  motor  off  and 
we  cast  our  lines  and  allowed  them  to 
be  slowly  trolled,  merely  the  speed  of 
the  current  pushing  our  boat  down 
stream.  As  we  drifted  along,  we  be- 


came aware  of  how  still  the  air  anti 
surroundings  were  along  the  shoreline. 
Only  now  and  then  would  a kingfi.sher 
or  a cat-bird  cry  out. 

Carl  raised  his  rod  and  stripped  in 
line  and  brought  his  spinner  and  yel- 
low sally  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Instantly  something  smacked  the  lure 
with  a thumping  splash. 

“Hey — that’s  just  how  the  last  bass 
struck,”  I yelled.  “Maybe  we’re  fishing 
too  deep!” 

However,  I allowed  my  lure  to  re- 
main where  it  was  as  I watched  Carl 
play  with  that  bass.  He  had  his  hand 
gripped  tightly  around  the  rod  and  the 
other  hand  was  taking  more  and  more 
line  in  between  him  and  that  bronze 
back.  It  struggled  endlessly  and  with 
sudden  ru.shes,  it  bent  his  rod  to  the 
water.  Finally  it  came  drifting  towards 
the  boat  on  its  side,  a tired  bass. 

“Unless  Tim  and  Bill  caught  a few 
more,  that  evens  up  the  score — one 
each,”  Carl  remarked.  “Wanta  go  back 
up  to  ’em?” 

“We  may  as  well,  it’s  time  for  a good 
snack,  and  some  coffee.” 

Carl  gave  the  motor  a whirl  and  it 
purred  upstream  once  again. 

“You  know,  Carl,  a day  with  these 
bronze  backs  seems  to  make  most 
everything  else  seem  so  far  away  and 
so  insignificant.” 

“Yeah,  it’s  what  makes  August  a 
month  dreamed  about  for  the  follow- 
ing eleven.  It  takes  some  tall  maneu- 
vering at  times  to  catch  these  bass;  the 
old  saying  ‘bronze  backs  are  foxy’  ain’t 
far  from  being  true!” 


New  Fishing  and  Hunting  Guide 
Released 

A new  and  unusual  hunting  and  fishing 
guide,  compiled  and  published  by  Ed  Cromer, 
is  becoming  exceedingly  popular.  This  guide 
lists  by  states  and  provinces  the  accommo- 
dations available  at  all  of  the  foremost  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  areas  in  North  America. 
The  price  is  nominal,  the  guide  is  worth 
much  to  the  sportsman  who  likes  to  try  new 
waters  or  game  coverts  each  season.  Over 
2,000  hunting  and  fishing  guides  and  hotels 
catering  to  sportsmen  are  listed  in  the  book's 
180  pages.  Copies  are  available  directly  from 
Ed  Cromer,  1204  Texas  Sti'eet.  Forth  Worth 
3,  Texas. 


Fish  Anatomy 

Answers  to  Q\dz  on  Page  19 

1.  Upper  Jaw  (Maxilla) 

2.  Lower  Jaw  (Mandible) 

3.  Gill  Cover  (Operculum) 

4.  Dorsal  Fin 

5.  Adipose  Fin 

6.  Tail  or  Caudal  Fin 

7.  Anal  Fin 

8.  'Ventral  Fin 

9.  Lateral  Line 
10.  Pectoral  Fin 
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THE  WALLEYE  WIDOW 

(From  Page  11) 


Barney  with  a 9 pound  walleye. 


A woman  landing  a walleyed  pike 
without  even  a murmur!  Well!  I be- 
lieve my  neck  pulled  a little  deeper 
into  my  sweater.  But  I forgot  every- 
thing else  when  something  grabbed  my 
lure  so  hard  my  rod  swished  into  the 
water.  I set  the  hook  solid  and  felt  the 
fish  come  to  the  end  of  his  first  excited 
tug.  Then  came  the  familiar  walleye 
fight,  a tugging  fight  toward  the 
bottom. 

They  weren’t  monster  walleyes,  but 
they  were  walleyes!  And  before  long, 
the  Walleye  Widow  had  come  to  grips 
with  a good  one.  She  brought  it  into 
the  boat  herself,  without  a landing  net 
— a five  pound  walleye. 

The  three  of  us  took  five  walleyes 
that  evening.  Moving  homeward,  I 
asked:  “Are  they  always  in  that  hole?” 

“Walleyes  ain’t  always  anywhere,” 
the  Walleye  Widow  answered,  “but  I 
have  found  that  on  a moonlight  night, 
they’re  apt  to  be  there  if  they’re  feed 
ing  at  all.  There’s  minnows  galore 
the  mouth  of  that  crick,  and  it’s  dark 
as  pitch  in  that  eddy.” 

“How  ajoout  dark  nights?”  I won- 
dered. 

“Then  I get  my  walleyes  right  out 
from  the  landing,  trolling  around  with 
a good  weight  to  keep  my  spoon  down. 
I get  bigger  walleyes  as  a rule  in  the 
deep  hole.” 

She  told  me  a lot  more,  did  the  Wall- 
eye Widow  that  night,  but  I remember 
especially  what  she  told  me  on  the 
dock.  “It  was  luck  we  hit  ’em  so  quick 
tonight,  I guess,  though  you  can  usu- 
ally find  ’em  where  it’s  dark.  But  one 
thing  I’m  kinda  sold  on,  anchors  on 
boats  wasn’t  made  for  walleye  fisher- 
men. You  gotta  keep  movin’.  They 
ain’t  at  no  particular  spot.  You  gotta 
hunt  ’em.” 

I’d  been  wondering  why  the  Walleye 
Widow  had  taken  us  to  her  favorite 
fishing  grounds.  Even  a good-natured 


fisherman  halts  at  that.  Now  I guessed 
she  had  no  favorite  fishing  hole.  She, 
like  the  walleye,  was  a wanderer. 

Her  boat  was  locked  up  now.  She 
hurried.  “I  got  to  get  to  the  cabin  an’ 
see  the  kids  are  all  right.”  ...  So 
help  me,  it  was  the  first  time  in  an 
hour  that  I remembered  she  was  a 
woman!  Maybe  that’s  why  she  couldn’t 
keep  the  secret!  She  took  along  her 
walleyes,  thanked  us  for  taking  her  in 
our  boat,  and  waddled  up  the  path 
toward  the  cabin. 


The  following  day,  a cold  rain  came 
up,  and  Barney  developed  an  abscessed 
tooth  in  the  bargain;  so  we  started  fo]| 
home.  Before  we  left,  we  hunted  fo:' 
the  Walleye  Widow,  but  she  wasn’j 
around.  We  stopped  at  that  genera 
store  and  asked  the  old  gal’s  name' 
The  storekeeper  told  us.  • 

But  Barney  and  I both  have  forgotl 
ten  what  it  was.  Such  a doggone  ode 
handle,  it  was!  Hell,  what  could  be| 
more  fitting  than  remembering  hej; 
just  as  the  Walleye  Widow?  | 


The  Giant  Water  Bugs 

By  Carsten  Ahrens  j 


The  angler  who  haunts  the  brawl- 
ing white  waters  is  not  apt  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  giant  water 
bugs.  They  are  insects  of  quiet  pools 
where  wild  rice,  sedges,  and  cattails 
grow.  They  are  common  in  our  state; 
frequently  they  become  a local  pest 
when  they  are  attracted  to  electric 
lights.  I remember  as  a boy  in  Ohio 
visiting  a resort  hotel  that  was  almost 
taken  over  by  these  insects.  After 
dark  the  verandas,  walks,  and  gardens 
were  alive  with  them.  There  was  an 
exodus  of  guests  who  insisted  that  a 
plague  of  bats  had  come  upon  the 
hotel.  After  a few  nights,  however, 
the  unwelcome  visitors  departed  as 
suddenly  as  they  had  come. 

The  giant  water  bugs  are  well  named 
for  they  are  among  our  largest  true 
bugs.  One  species  measures  four 
inches  in  length.  They  are  about  half 
as  wide  as  they  are  long,  being  widest 
in  the  middle  and  tapering  gradually 
toward  both  ends.  The  eyes  are  large, 
occupying  most  of  the  head;  the  an- 
tennae are  very  small,  and  the  dagger- 
like beak  when  at  rest  fits  in  a groove 
down  its  underside.  The  middle  and 
hind  pairs  of  legs  ai'e  flat  and  paddle- 
like. The  front  legs  are  rarely  used 
for  locomotion;  they  are  adapted  for 
grasping  and  holding  some  unfortunate 
while  the  beak  stabs  and  sucks  out 
the  juices.  The  entire  bug  is  rather 
obscure;  it  is  a somber  grey-brown, 
and  blends  in  well  among  the  sub- 
merged leaves  and  water  weeds  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pond. 

They  are  often  found  in  the  water 
clinging  to  a weed  with  the  tip  of 
the  abdomen  just  breaking  the  water 
film.  There  is  a very  short  breathing 
tube.  This  position  recalls  at  once  the 
similar  one  habitually  assumed  by  the 
water  scorpion  which  is  also  a true 
bug  and  a relative.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, for  the  giant  water  bug  to  stay 
under  the  surface  for  long  periods  of 
tirne  for  it  can  carry  below  consider- 


able air  in  pockets  under  the  broad  ! 
hard  wings.  j 

The  female  members  of  this  family; 
are  often  considerably  larger  than] 
their  spouses,  and  in  at  least  three] 
genera  the  males  are  taken  advantage  j 
of  in  a most  humorous  fashion.  Thci 
males  never  show  any  signs  that  they! 
relish  the  humor  in  the  situation.] 
They  struggle  and  “grumble”  while 
their  powerful  mates  seize  them  and 
neatly  glue  the  eggs  to  their  backs. | 
Fortunately  the  eggs  are  not  slow  in] 
hatching,  so  in  three  or  four  weeks 
the  male  nurse  maids  are  freed  fromi 
their  chores.  The  young  ones  become  j 
adults  before  autumn  and  over-winter] 
in  this  stage  in  the  debris  at  the] 
bottom  of  the  pond.  j 

The  water  bugs  are  most  rapacious. 
They  will  attack,  stab,  and  suck  the] 
juices  of  any  water  creature  that  isn’t 
unreasonably  large.  In  this  way  they 
kill  small  fish,  water  insects,  Crustacea, 
tadpoles,  and,  if  worse  comes  to  worse, 
each  other.  I have  often  taken  them  in 
my  water  net  when  dragging  for 
dragonfly  nymphs,  and  on  two  oc- 
casions my  finger  was  punctured  by 
greedy  or  retaliating  beaks. 
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“Give  Us  More  News  About  Fishing” 


By  Ralph  Schulze,  Sports  Editor, 

Uniontown  Evening  Standard 

t “Why  don’t  you  give  us  more  news  about 
fishing?” 

A week  seldom  passes  that  we  don’t  re- 
ceive several  such  requests.  There  probably 
isn’t  a sports  editor  in  the  land  who  doesn’t 
jhave  the  same  query  put  to  him  frequently. 

Well,  what’s  the  answer?  Why  don’t  sports 
sditors  print  more  news  about  fishing  con- 
ditions and  techniques? 

The  stock  answer,  the  one  so  many  sports 
editors  fall  back  upon  is  the  old  complaint, 
d just  don’t  have  the  time  or  the  space.” 

The  fact  that  they  have  the  time  and  space 
for  baseball  and  other  spectator  sports  is 
casually  dismissed  with  a shrug. 

We  hate  to  admit  it  but  we  suspect  chat 
there  are  few  sports  scribes  equipped  vo 
write  factually  and  intelligently  about  fish- 
ing. And  just  as  bad,  there  are  many  who 
depreciate  the  importance  of  the  sport  al- 
;hough  it  aimually  gives  more  pleasure  to 
nore  people  than  baseball,  football  or  any 
of  the  other  pastimes  conducted  mainly  for 
?pectators. 

It  is  true  that  a sports  editor,  especially 
me  on  a small  town  daily,  is  pressed  for 
:ime.  He  usually  has  to  write  the  entire 
cage,  handle  all  the  many  irritating  details, 
ceep  standings  correct  and  bat  out  a column. 
Te  has  little  opportunity  to  get  out  and  rub 
elbows  with  other  fishermen  or  to  keep  well 
■ead  on  the  subject. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  sports  scribe 
gives  practically  all  of  the  space  on  his  page 
:o  sports  of  a spectator  nature? 

Granted  that  the  average  small  town  sports 
icribe  has  more  on  his  hands  than  he  can 
carry  and  is  unable  because  of  insufficient 
:ime  or  knowledge  to  pound  out  interesting 
columns  about  fishing  himself,  what  can  be 
lone  to  get  more  news  about  the  sport  in 
he  paper? 

One  sure-fire  method  is  for  sportsmen  to 
contribute  interesting  tidbits  about  the  size 
md  number  of  fish  they  have  caught,  con- 
ditions of  the  streams  and  unusual  experi- 
ences they  have  had  while  fishing. 

We  have  met  sports  editors  who  refuse 
:o  use  such  “stuff,”  as  they  call  it,  but  their 
lumbers  are  few.  Here  is  one  scribe  who 
ilways  welcomes  such  material.  Most  writers 
ire  just  as  eager  to  receive  contributions. 

Very  few  sportsmen,  we  have  found,  are 
good  at  writing  articles  in  clear,  easily-to- 
mderstand  English.  They  have  a procliv- 
ty  for  ten-dollar  words  like  the  one  we  just 
ised  and  they  ramble  on  and  on  without 
ever  saying  anything. 

Unless  the  sportsman  has  a knack  for  writ- 
ng  he  should  turn  over  his  ideas  in  the 
'ough  to  the  sports  editor  and  let  the  latter 
colish  them  up. 

The  sports  editor  learns,  often  by  the  hard 
way,  to  differentiate  between  the  varied  in- 
lividuals  who  toss  manuscripts  and  ideas  into 
lis  incoming  basket.  He  discovers  that  while 
here  are  sportsmen  who  are  painstakingly 
lonest,  there  are  others  who  don’t  hesitate 
;o  use  the  sports  page  to  air  their  pet  hates 
md  grievances. 

He  must  also  beware  of  the  pseudo  sports- 
nan,  the  man  who  can  write  or  talk  about 
ishing  as  if  he  were  an  expert  but  who. 


when  pinned  down,  will  be  found  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a spouter  of  garbled 
truths. 

After  he  has  been  stung  several  times,  the 
sports  editor  learns  to  avoid  the  smooth 
talkers  with  nothing  to  back  up  their  blarney 
and  the  over-zealous  ones  who  go  about  with 
chips  on  their  shoulders. 

Some  scribes  make  the  mistake  of  dis- 
carding all  ideas  sent  in  on  the  grounds  that 
“all  fishermen  are  nuts”  and  that  “if  you 
don’t  go  near  a bee  you  won't  be  stung.” 

Sportsmen  like  to  pick  up  a newspaper, 
turn  to  the  sports  page  and  read  an  article 
on  fishing  occasionally.  The  sports  editor, 
that  is  those  of  us  who  are  desirous  of  putting 
out  a well  balanced  page,  are  happy  when- 
ever we  can  include  such  articles  among  our 
many  columns  devoted  to  spectator  sports. 

We  solicit  the  cooperation  of  fair-minded 
sportsmen  who  have  no  bones  to  pick.  If 
they  will  take  time  to  contribute  the  many 
little  morsels  which  go  to  make  up  the  life 


Want  to  take  me  up  on  a sporting  propo- 
sition during  the  bass  season? 

You'll  catch  as  many  bass  and  pickerel 
as  any  real  sportsman  could  desire.  You’ll 
have  more  fun  doing  it. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  abandon  the  use 
of  bait  for  one  season  and  do  all  your  fishing 
with  artificial  lures. 

One  season  will  be  long  enough  for  us 
to  make  our  bargain. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  you’ll  be  so  de- 
voted to  using  artificials  for  bass  and  pike 
you’ll  never  want  to  use  bait  again. 

This  is  a solemn  promise  we’re  not  trying 
to  organize  a set  of  snobs  in  the  angling 
fraternity.  We’ll  let  the  ultra-purists  stay 
in  the  trout  fishing  division. 

We’re  beating  the  drums  for  a trial  at 
non-bait  fishing  simply  because  it’s  a real 
conservation  plan,  on  top  of  being  a lot  of 
fine  sport. 

Some  years  ago  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
posted  a law  forbidding  the  sale  of  minnows, 
helgrammites,  and  stone-catfish  taken  from 
streams  of  the  Commonwealth.  At  the  same 
time  it  reduced  the  number  of  these  baits  an 
individual  angler  may  have  in  his  posses- 
sion. 

That  law  was  enacted  because  the  streams 
in  many  parts  of  the  state  were  being  strip- 
ped of  natural  forage  for  the  bass.  Even 
with  the  law,  there  is  a heavy  drain  on  this 
forage.  Wider  use  of  artificial  lures  will  cut 
down  the  drain — and  let  the  bass  get  bigger 
and  fatter. 

Bass  fishing  is  no  chore  when  artificial 
lures  are  being  used.  And  who  can  deny 
that  it  is  a chore  to  lug  bait  around  on  the 
streams  and  take  the  proper  care  of  it — 


of  a fisherman  we  shall  be  only  too  happy 
to  print  them  thus  giving  the  disciplej  =)f  thi 
immortal  Izaak  the  representation  on  tb-- 
sports  page  which  they  seek  and  rightfully 
merit. 


The  Vision  of  Fish 

There  is  a curious  fact  about  the  vision  of 
fish.  Their  eyes  are  so  focused  that  they  see 
upward  through  the  water  at  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees,  which  is  halfway  between 
perpendicular  and  horizontal. 

So  if  a man  stands  upright  on  the  shore,  a 
fish  nearby  has  the  fisherman’s  entire  body 
within  his  range  of  vision.  And  if  a man 
fishes  from  a boat,  the  fish  easily  detects  the 
huge  object  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wading  angler  ex- 
poses only  about  half  his  body  above  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  a fish  is 
far  less  likely  to  be  frightened  by  an  ob- 
ject in  the  water  than  by  one  on  the  surface. 

All  fish  are  very  nearsighted. 


once  the  sweaty  job  of  digging  it  out  of 
the  streams  has  been  completed? 

The  bass  angler  who  uses  artificials  carries 
his  “bait”  in  his  pocket,  or  perhaps  stuck  to 
the  band  of  his  hat. 

Incidentally,  the  angler  who  uses  artifi- 
cials soon  learns  he  can  release  small  fish 
without  doing  them  injury.  And  that  is 
something  that  often  is  difficult  when  bait 
is  being  used. 

In  bass  angling  there  is  a wide  variety  of 
artificial  lures — and  all  of  them  are  com- 
paratively simple  to  learn  to  use. 

The  midget  sizes  of  plugs — that  is,  lures 
which  weigh  less  than  half  an  ounce — are 
mighty  good  bass  lures,  when  flipped  deli- 
cately over  the  water  with  a light  whippy 
casting  rod. 

Flies  and  spinners  of  a wide  range  of 
combinations  also  are  deadly  bass  lures — 
and  are  relished  by  pickerel  as  well. 

Surface  bugs  and  flies  always  take  their 
share  of  bass. 

Streamer  flies — the  same  as  are  used  in 
trout  fishing,  but  usually  with  more  brilliant 
colors — also  are  effective. 

The  plug  fisherman,  of  course,  is  all  set 
for  artificials;  that’s  all  he  ev'er  is  able  to  use. 

The  fly  rod  angler  needs  but  few  additions 
to  his  tackle  if  he  is  turning  from  bait  to 
artificials.  He’ll  need  a leader  seven  and  a 
half  to  nine  feet  tong,  not  lighter  than  four- 
pound  test,  and  also  a good  line  that  can 
be  dressed  and  will  float  for  considerable 
periods  without  re-greasing. 

Only  the  surface  of  the  sport  has  been 
covered  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  It  is 
hoped  they  will  help  to  inspire  many  sports- 
men to  try  this  kind  of  angling  adventure. 


7^e 


By  Dick  Fortney 
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Fishermen  Cautioned  Against  Over-Exposure  To  Sun 


A most  interesting  calculation  about  the 
connection  of  sunburns  and  absenteeism 
from  work  has  recently  been  published  by 
Louis  Stambovsky.  While  about  60  million 
persons  were  employed  in  America  during 
the  war,  at  least  half  of  them,  30  million, 
indulged  in  some  sort  of  outdoor  activity 
during  the  summer.  Of  these,  50  per  cent 
underwent  sun  irradiations  which  far  ex- 
ceeded their  safety.  This  resulted  in  15 
million  burns,  ranging  in  degree  from  mild 
discomfort  to  need  of  hospitalization.  Half 
of  these  15  million  injuries  by  sun  rays  were 
severe  enough  to  cause  the  loss  of  one  days 
work,  or  seven  and  a half  million  man-days 
in  a single  summer  season. 

Fishermen  have  to  be  measured  with 
another  kind  of  yardstick.  They  are  out- 
door-workers and  exposed  both  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun  and  the  effects  of  heat  the  whole 
year  through,  according  to  the  weather. 
Still  there  are  always  fishermen  every  spring 
who  suffer  from  the  newly  fortified  rays  of 
the  sun  with  the  beginning  of  the  warm 
season. 

The  tanning  of  the  skin  which  follows  ex- 
posure to  sunlight  is  preceded  by  redness 
and  sometimes  by  more  severe  signs  such  as 
swelling  and  blistering.  The  pain  is  severe, 
and  contact  with  clothing  is  most  unpleasant. 
Belts  or  suspenders  are  unbearable.  The 
fisherman  is  able  to  raise  his  arm  while  he 
has  no  shirt  or  coat  on,  but  when  clothed, 
such  movement  is  impossible  because  of 
pain.  Shocks,  chills,  high  fever,  and  vomit- 
ing are  signs  of  severe  sunburn. 

When  the  redness  and  other  sunburn- 
produced  signs  of  the  skin  have  disappeared, 
the  skin  of  brunette  people  may  be  left 
tanned  while  that  of  blondes  is  freckled. 
We  talk  of  “fisherman’s  skin”  or  “farmer’s 
skin,”  and  this  is  a wrinkled  and  dry  skin, 
leathery  like  in  older  years.  But  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  older  age,  for  this  con- 
dition occurs  already  in  younger  years.  Such 
changes  of  the  skin  occur  with  people  who 
are  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  (radi- 
ation) more  or  less  constantly  for  many 
years.  With  some  people  this  kind  of  skin 
is  characterized  only  by  permanent  freckles, 
most  commonly  seen  on  the  shoulders,  the 
upper  part  of  the  back,  the  chest  and  the 
back  of  the  hands. 

Pigmentation  is  a protective  measure  of 
the  body  against  further  injury  by  excessive 
rays.  The  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun  are 
the  most  effective,  more  so  when  they  are 
reflected  by  a large  surface  of  water,  by 
snow,  or  white  chalky  surroundings.  These 
rays  are  most  dangerous  in  spring  and  early 
summer  when  exposure  takes  place  before 
protective  tanning  has  formed  again.  Men 
in  the  fishing  industry,  as  a rule  have  such 
protective  tanning,  due  to  their  frequent  ex- 
posure to  wind,  weather  and  sun.  Still  they 
lose  part  of  the  protection  during  the  dark 
months  of  winter,  and  some  men  suffer  from 
sunburn  each  summer  just  like  desk- workers. 

L.  Stambovsky  gave  a survey  recently  of 
today’s  usual  treatment  of  sunburns.  Relief 
of  pain  should  be  the  first  goal.  A good 
pain-relieving  ointment,  of  which  there  are 
several  excellent  proprietary  brands  avail- 
able, should  be  generously  applied  to  the 
skin  and  covered  with  thick  layers  of  gauze. 
Absolute  rest  will  hasten  recovery.  Ice  com- 
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presses  have  been  found  to  control  itching 
sensations  connected  with  the  sunburn.  The 
diet  should  be  light,  with  plenty  of  fluids. 
The  use  of  an  efficient  sunburn  preventa- 
tive (cream,  oil  or  lotion)  seems  to  be  the 
best  way  to  avoid  sunburns. 

We  have  to  distinguish  between  the  effects 
of  the  direct  sun  and  those  of  heat  on  the 
body.  Prolonged  exposure  of  the  uncovered 
head  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  may 
produce  a real  sunstroke;  the  blood  vessels  of 
the  brain  are  dilated  and  overfilled  with 
blood;  a small  blood  vessel  may  burst  in  the 
brain  and  produce  bleeding  (cerebral  hem- 
orrhage). Cautious  fishermen  protect  their 
head  with  a hat  or  cap  or  another  form  of 
head -cover.  In  the  case  of  sunstroke  the 
face  is  flushed,  there  are  signs  of  violent 
headache,  giddiness,  vomiting,  the  pulse  is 
small  and  fast,  and  the  man  may  suddenly 
fall  down  unconscious.  This  is  a dangerous 


Steve  Pupash,  of  Tarentiim,  and  a beautiful 
brown  trout  he  landed  at  the  “Paradise.”  The 
photo  was  submitted  to  the  Angler  by  Leslie 
Moser,  of  Greensburg,  who  snapped  the  picture, 
tlje  length  and  weight  was  not  given  and  is  not 
needed  to  prove  the  trout  a nice  one. 


stage  and  something  must  be  done  immedi- 
ately. 

In  contrast  to  the  local  effects  of  the  sun 
in  a sunstroke,  a heat  stroke  is  due  to  the 
general  overheating  of  the  human  body.  A 
heat  stroke  does  not  need  sun,  it  may  occur 
inside  the  boat  as  well,  or  near  a blazing 
boiler.  In  hot,  humid  weather  the  natural 
giving  off  of  body  heat  is  decreased,  and 
more  heat  is  produced  within  the  body.  The 
fisherman  may  feel  highly  uncomfortable 
though  it  is  cloudy  and  sunshine  is  absent. 
The  condition  means  an  increase  of  the 
temperature  of  the  body  from  normal  98  to 
99  degrees  F.  to  a fever  temperature  of  104 
and  105  and  even  higher.  Such  observations 
have  been  made  in  stokers.  The  effect  is 
still  stronger  when  the  liquid  lost  by  per- 
spiration has  not  been  replaced  by  the  cor- 
responding quantities  of  water. 

This  means  loss  of  fluids  from  the  blood. 
There  are  always  chemical  materials  in  the 
blood  which  cause  no  harm  in  the  usual  de- 
gree of  dilution,  but  which  are  poisonous 
when  the  water  content  of  the  blood  is  too 
low. 

Immediate  treatment  for  sunstroke  as  well 
as  heatstroke  is  to  take  the  stricken  person 
into  the  shade  or  to  the  coolest  place  avail- 
able in  the  neighborhood,  strip  the  chest, 
and  cool  both  trunk  and  head  with  cold 
water.  Adequate  amounts  of  water  are  all- 
important,  and  if  the  stricken  man  is  uncon- 
scious and  cannot  swallow,  water  is  given 
(by  the  doctor)  in  the  form  of  an  enema  or 
an  intravenous  solution. 

Fishermen,  at  all  times,  should  drink  as 
much  water  as  they  want  and  need,  and 
preferably  some  more.  In  the  Simoom,  the 
hot,  dry  Poison  Wind  of  Arabia,  whole 
parties  of  men  sometimes  perish  together. 
Experts  think  that  perhaps  they  have  lost  so 
much  water  by  sweating  (up  to  two  quarts 
an  hour)  in  the  dry  air  that  they  lose  the 
ability  to  sweat  and  their  bodies  become  de- 
fenseless against  the  scorching  heat.  Men  in 
the  fishing  industry  who  work  in  hot  rooms 
or  on  hot  humid  days,  must  have  access  to 
water  to  quench  their  thirst. 

Sweating  takes  large  amounts  of  salt  from 
the  body,  and  this  has  to  be  replaced.  A 
little  table  salt  added  to  the  water  (a  level 
teaspoonful  to  a quart  of  water)  may  be 
very  refreshing.  Sea  water  may  do  as  well 
in  an  emergency  though  the  solution  is  too 
strong  compared,  with  a prepared  salt  solu- 
tion. Many  industrial  plants  use  dispensers 
of  salt  tablets  which  are  located  next  to  the 
drinking  fountains. 

Observations  by  Taylor  and  his  co-in- 
vestigators  on  workers  exposed  to  heat  ex- 
haustion have  shown  recently  that  rest,  food 
(with  salt  added)  and  water  sufficed  to  re- 
store all  men  so  that  they  were  well  able 
to  continue  to  work  in  the  hot  atmosphere 
for  hours.  The  investigators  concluded  that 
heat  exhaustion  and  ability  to  work  in  hot 
surroundings  are  almost  wholly  dependent 
on  the  function  of  the  heart  and  the  blood 
vessels.  Moderate  salt  intake  is  more  im- 
portant in  this  connection  to  preserve  the 
function  of  the  blood  circulation  than  to  pre- 
vent heat  cramps.  But  for  both:  prevention 
and  treatment  of  heat  exhaustion  is  the 
timely  replacement  of  water  and  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  salt. — The  Fisherman. 
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Desilting  and  Reclamation  System 


The  desilting  and  reclamation  system 
which  prevents  silt  and  the  smaller  sizes  of 
coal  from  entering  the  streams  has  been 
placed  in  operation  at  Susquehanna  Colliery 
No.  7 of  the  Susquehanna  Collieries  at  Nan- 
ticoke,  which  is  a new  addition  to  the  list 
of  such  installations  in  the  anthracite  coal 
fields  which  have  been  constructed  in  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  State 
Sanitary  Water  Board  in  promotion  of  the 
Clean  Streams  program.  The  latest  installa- 
tions brings  to  approximately  30,000  tons 
daily  the  amount  of  sUt,  not  including  the 
finer  sizes  of  coal  which  also  went  into  the 
streams,  which  is  being  kept  out  of  the 
Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  rivers  as  a re- 
sult of  the  Stream  Clearance  drive. 

The  system  at  the  Nanticoke  Colliery,  in- 
stalled at  cost  of  more  than  $100,000,  is 
known  as  the  froth  flotation  method  of  di- 
version and  reclamation.  The  breaker 
waters,  estimated  at  2,700  gallons  a minute, 
which  contain  the  silt  and  the  finer  sizes  of 
coal,  are  pumped  from  the  breaker  to  a 
large  tank  on  the  bottom  of  which  are  me- 
chanical scrapers  which  gather  the  solid 
material  to  the  center  of  the  tank.  The  con- 
tents are  pumped  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  to  two  other  large  tanks  in  which  there 
are  mechanical  agitators  and  into  one  of 
which  there  is  a regulated  flow  of  crude  oil 
and  into  the  other  tank  a flow  of  pine  oil. 
The  contents  of  both  tanks  then  flow  to- 
gether to  froth  flotation  cells  where  the 
oils  cause  bubbles  to  form.  The  bubbles, 
to  which  the  finer  sizes  of  coal  cling,  rise 
to  the  top  of  the  cells  and  are  then  brushed 
into  troughs  by  mechanically  operated 


paddles.  The  fine  sizes  of  coal  are  carried 
to  a large  container  and  the  silt  cind  refuse 
drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  cells  and  from 
there,  with  the  water,  are  pumped  to  a silt 
pond. 

From  the  last  container  the  fine  coal  is 
carried  to  a pile  by  a spiral  device.  In  the 
silt  pond  the  water  circulates  over  a suf- 
ficient length  of  time  to  allow  the  silt  to  be 
deposited  in  the  pond  and  the  water,  cleared 
of  the  solid  materials,  flows  to  the  streams. 

The  Luzerne  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  has 
contracted  for  the  purchase  of  all  the  fine 
coal  reclaimed  at  Nanticoke.  The  coal  will 
be  used  at  the  Hunlock  Creek  electric  plant 
which  is  now  being  converted  at  a heavy 
cost  for  materials  and  equipment  for  the 
burning  of  that  coal.  It  is  estimated  that 
250  tons  of  fine  coal  will  be  reclaimed  each 
day.  This  tonnage,  combined  with  about 
100  tons  a day  of  silt,  represents  the  total 
of  material  which  formerly  went  to  the 
stream,  being  kept  from  the  waterway  at  the 
Nanticoke  colliery  which  is  located  on  the 
Newport  Creek  which  enters  the  Susque- 
hanna River  a short  distance  below. 

Immediately  it  is  learned  that  the  newly 
installed  system  operates  satisfactorily  in 
every  detail,  installation  of  a similar  system 
will  be  begun  at  the  Glen  Bum  Colliery  of 
the  Susquehanna  Collieries,  which  is  located 
at  Shamokin  along  the  Shamokin  Creek,  also 
a tributary  to  the  Susquehanna  River.  It  is 
estimated  the  cost  of  that  installation  will 
be  more  than  $100,000  and  will  account  for 
keeping  a similar  tonnage  from  entering  the 
streams. 

The  diversion  and  reclamation  system  at 


Nanticoke  is  similar  to  that  recently  placed 
in  operation  at  the  collieries  of  the  Lehigh 
Navigation  Co.,  at  Coaldale  and  Tamaqua 
and  which  is  under  construction  at  the  Lans- 
ford  colliery  at  a total  cost  of  more  than 
$1,500,000. 

Shortages  of  materials  and  equipment  are 
still  causing  delays  in  construction  of  desilt- 
ing systems  at  a number  of  other  collieries. 


Dr.  Vaux  Notes  Many 
Advantages  to  be  Gained 
Through  Anti-Pollution  Drive 

“Health,  industrial  growth  with  an  assur- 
ance of  more  jobs  and  advancement  of  our 
economy,  and  recreation  are  the  three  vita! 
factors  involved  in  abating  pollution  of  our 
waterways  which  will  be  attained  under  the 
vigorous  program  of  the  State  Sanitary 
Water  Board,”  Dr.  Norris  W.  Vaux,  Health 
Secretary  and  Board  Chairman,  has  declared. 

“When  the  streams  are  restored  to  a clean 
condition  to  eliminate  hazards  to  health  and 
the  threat  to  industrial  progress  because  of 
their  present  deplorably  foul  state,  they  will 
then,  as  a natural  consequence,  provide 
sources  of  more  extended  recreation  for  all 
the  people. 

“Well  founded  estimates  show  that  there 
are  about  100,000  miles  of  streams  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Many  miles  of  these  streams  are 
miserably  polluted  by  sewage  and  wastes 
from  manufacturing  establishments.  In  spite 
of  this  condition  the  State  Fish  Commis- 
sion issues  annually  about  580,000  fishing 
licenses.  Add  to  this  the  number  of  youths, 
who  because  of  age  are  not  required  to  pro- 
cure licenses,  and  we  have  a fishing  popula- 
tion in  this  State  greater  than  the  total 
population  of  each  of  the  States  of  Delaware, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Utah,  Idaho,  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  Montana,  Wyoming  and 
Nevada,  and  probably  equal  to  the  population 
of  each  of  North  and  South  Dakota.  Make 
more  streams  available  for  fishing  and  we 
are  giving  the  opportunity  of  complete  en- 
joyment of  the  outdoors  to  a still  far  greater 
number  of  people. 

“Tourist  business  in  Pennsylvania  is  big 
business.  It  provides  a livelihood  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  thousands  of  our  people  and 
has  resulted  in  heavy  investments.  This 
business  amounts  to  approximately  one-half 
billion  dollars  annually,  which  is  a sum  far 
greater  than  the  total  income  from  all 
sources  to  all  individuals  in  each  of  the 
States  of  Vermont,  Delaware,  New  Mexico, 
Wyoming  and  Nevada. 

Clean  streams  will  open  up  more  areas  for 
recreation  and  further  development  of  this 
vast  tourist  business  which  will  bring  still 
greater  economic  progress. 

“In  advancing  the  Clean  Streams  program 
public  support  is  an  essential  factor.  It  is 
in  the  public  interest  that  the  job  be  done 
and  assurance  is  given  that  it  will  be  done." 


Desilting  and  reclamation  plant.  Fine  size  coal  being  conveyed  to  pile.  Coal  will  be  used  by 
Luzerne  Gas  & Electric  in  Hunlock  Creek  plant. 


There  has  been  a gradual  change  in  the  foliage  colors  since  early  spring. 

Beginning  with  the  pale  green  gold  of  the  first  new  leaves  it  has  gradually 
taken  on  deeper  tones  until  the  full  maturity  of  the  Maize  Moon  when  a 
careful  eye  can  find  the  first  faint  golden  overtones  of  autumn  creeping  in. 

The  Maize  Moon  evergreens  show  a gradual  hardening  of  the  summer 
growth  into  full  maturity  in  preparation  for  winter.  Cones  gradually  turn 
brown  and  ripen  the  seeds  beneath  their  scaly  armor.  Deciduous  trees  show 
at  the  base  of  the  leaf  petiole  the  first  faint  trace  of  next  year’s  leaf  bud. 

The  Maize  or  Green  Corn  Moon  mark  the  days  of  plenty  in  the  realm 
of  nature.  Many  creatures  enjoy  the  bounty  provided  by  the  corn  in  its 
roasting  ear  stage.  Crows,  jays,  cardinals,  starlings,  chipmunks,  red  squirrels, 
gray  squirrels,  raccoons,  o’possums,  woodchucks  and  even  foxes,  put  on 
layers  of  fat  in  preparation  for  famine  times  ahead. 

The  black  and  yellow  ringed  caterpillar  of  the  Monarch  butterfly  may 
be  found  by  careful  search  of  the  nearest  milkweed  patch.  Carry  a half 
dozen  home  and  feed  them  fresh  milkweed  leaves.  The  transformation  into 
the  “little  green  house,  with  gold  nails”  and  the  emergence  of  the  Monarch 
itself  is  a miracle  that  is  a delight  to  everyone.  Monarchs  migrate  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  birds. 

Among  the  flowers  the  white,  purple  and  yellow  asters  are  beginning 
to  add  their  color  to  the  fields  and  fence  row.  Calm  maturity  and  a feeling 
of  expectancy  is  the  theme  of  this  month. 
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is  an  interesting  study  of  the  common 
bullfrog.  Very  few  fishermen  can  deny  ac- 
quaintance with  his  late  evening  bass  voice. 
The  photo  is  by  Calvin  Conklin. 


STREAM  IMPROVEMENT 


The  reclamation  of  emaciated  streams  for  the  greater  part  be- 
comes a responsibility  of  the  intelligent  conservationist  or  fisher- 
man. The  damage  wrought  by  torrential  rains,  ice  gorges,  ex- 
travagant timbering  and  severe  erosion  with  its  telling  effect  upon 
the  banks  and  beds  of  the  streams  in  Pennsylvania  becomes  more 
alarming  each  year.  Here  then  is  presented  a vital  and  very 
necessary  obligation  if  the  waterways  which  provide  the  home  for 
our  finny  friends,  the  fish,  is  to  be  preserved.  Streams  that  are 
neglected  and  left  to  the  fury  of  the  elements  and  the  more  de- 
vasating  exploits  of  so-called  civilized  man,  soon  become  but 
shadowy  remnants  to  remind  us  of  what  once  was  the  site  of 
beauty  and  opportunities. 


Into  this  field  of  conservation  must  be  directed  the  concerted 
efforts  of  intelligent  sportsmen,  individually  and  collectively. 
First  the  permission  or  consent  of  the  land  owner  over  whose 
property  the  stream  flows,  must  be  obtained.  Secondly  the  stream 
itself  should  be  critically  studied  and  analyzed  and  a plan  for 
the  most  effective  program  of  reclamation  be  decided  upon. 
Sportsmen’s  groups  throughout  Pennsylvania  find  much  fascina- 
tion and  accomplish  immeasurable  results  in  organized  expedi- 
tions designed  to  reclaim  and  improve  abused  streams  and  lakes. 
Stone  wall  deflectors,  dams,  felling  of  opportune  dead  trees  into 
and  across  streams,  planting  small  trees  and  willow  shoots  along 
gullies  and  devastated  stream  banks,  rip-rapping  with  stone  the 
more  severely  abused  banks  and  water  courses  and  many  other 
rather  simple  but  effective  activities  all  of  which  combine  and 
serve  to  reclaim  stream  beds,  hold  back  raging  precious  water, 
create  pools  and  homes  for  fish,  create  cover  and  protection  for 
fish  and  most  important  to  revive  and  re-establish  fish-food  and 
forage  in  the  form  of  both  vegetable  and  aquatic  plants  and  organ- 
isms for  the  sustenance  of  fish  life. 


The  Spiritual  Side  of  Conservation 


By 

Earl  L.  Shaub 

VOLUMES  have  been  written  from 
the  scientific  angle  on  the  needs 
of  conserving  our  natural  resources. 
We  should  also  see  these  needs  from 
a spiritual  viewpoint.  The  fact  that 
we  draw  our  very  life  from  these  re- 
sources carries  with  it  some  tremend- 
ous moral  obligations. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  these  is  our 
duty  to  wisely  use,  conserve  and  re- 
store the  natural  resources  from  which 
we  live,  so  that  future  generations  may 
enjoy  the  same  abundance  that  we 
have.  This  is  a sacred  obligation, 
stressed  in  the  scriptures  as  well  as  in 
the  experiences  of  the  human  race. 
Dominion  over  the  earth  with  its 
plants  and  animals,  fish  and  fowl,  is 
a big  responsibility  that  should  be 
met  whole  heartedly  and  with  solem- 
nity and  dignity. 

The  first  of  these  resources,  of 
course,  is  the  soil.  The  scriptures  refer 
to  man  as  a handful  of  clay  into  which 
the  Creator  has  blown  his  warm 
breath.  Though  this  may  be  taken  as 
an  allegory  m scriptural  language  it 
is  in  reality  a great  truth.  Most  of 
the  elements  in  our  bodies  came  from 
the  soil  into  which  the  processes  of 
creation  have  blown  the  warm  breath 
of  sunshine,  air  and  water. 

Good  health,  then,  and  even  life 
itself  depends  on  good  soil.  In  fact 
everything  we  have  or  hope  to  have — 
our  food,  the  wool  and  cotton  in  our 
clothes,  the  materials  in  our  houses, 
all  the  commodities  in  our  commerce 
— came  from  the  soil.  Our  standard  of 
living,  therefore,  and  even  civilization 
depends  on  the  fertility  of  the  earth. 


Nations  of  the  past  flourished  as 
long  as  their  soil  was  good  and  decayed 
when  their  soil  was  depleted.  Pales- 
tine, large  stretches  of  China  and 
Greece  are  glaring  examples  of  what 
happens  to  once  prosperous  countries 
that  failed  to  conserve  and  restore  the 
ground  from  which  they  draw  their 
sustenance. 

So,  if  we  are  to  have  healthy  bodies, 
a high  standard  of  living  and  a thriv- 
ing, prosperous  civilization  we  must 
keep  the  soil  in  good  condtion.  The 
conservationists  and  the  soil  chemists 
know  how  that  can  be  done  but  they 
are  having  a stubborn  uphill  fight 
against  ignorance,  greed  and  public 
indifference  and  it  is  every  man’s  duty 
to  assist  them  in  every  way  we  can 
for  we  all  have  a stake  in  the  good 
earth. 

More  of  this  should  be  taught  in  the 
schools;  more  ministers  of  the  gospel 
should  base  sermons  on  this  subject; 
more  bankers  should  deny  loans  to 
farmers  who  fail  to  practice  conserva- 
tion and  all  business  men  and  house- 
wives should  be  alert  to  this  vital 
cause  because  their  health  and  pros- 
perity depend  on  it. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  soil  is  the 
forest.  We  must  protect  and  restore 
our  trees  as  rapidly  as  we  use  them. 
Exploitation  of  the  woods  is  a crime 
against  nature  and  society.  The  im- 
portance of  wood  in  our  daily  lives 
and  in  our  economic  world  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  forest  industries  are 
second  only  to  agriculture.  A tre- 
mendous number  of  useful  products, 
in  addition  to  lumber,  come  from  trees. 
Where  the  woods  have  been  slashed 
we  find  desolation  and  poverty. 

Forests  also  ameliorate  climate  and 
guarantee  a perpetual  and  even  flow 


Example  of  neglect  of  man’s  obligation. 


of  clear,  pure  water  in  the  streamsH 
and  rivers.  When  the  forests  are  goneiB 
they  will  be  replaced  by  deserts.  Thenl 
at  times  the  river  beds  will  be  dry  andj  | 
at  other  times  they  will  be  the  paths  I 
of  raging  floods  that  will  destroy  prop-T. 
ery  and  lives.  Fish  and  other  forms  of  t 
aquatic  life  for  which  we  are  respon-  v 
sible  will  vanish  as  well  as  the  water, 
we  need  in  our  homes  and  factories,  i 

It  is  in  the  forest  that  we  get  a clear  ; 
sense  of  unity.  Anyone  who  meditates 
for  five  minutes  in  the  grove  will  feel 
his  kinship  with  all.  Then  he  must 
realize  that  one  source  of  life  equally! 
animates  the  tree,  the  bird,  the  deer 
and  man. 

Trees  and  other  forms  of  vegetation 
also  provide  the  habitat  and  food  for! 
the  birds  and  animals  of  which  we  are 
the  guardians.  They  are  an  active  part 
of  the  plan  of  creation  and  we  could 
not  exist  without  them.  It  is  a high 
privilege  to  be  the  custodians  of  those 
creatures  and  we  must  meet  that  re- 
sponsibility by  maintaining  the  balance 
of  nature  or  suffer  the  natural  con-; 
sequences.  ! 


And  so  it  is  with  all  other  natural 
resources,  including  the  streams  which 
we  must  keep  clean  and  free  from 
eroding  silt  and  the  pollution  of  cities 
and  industries.  If  we  fail  to  protect 
and  replenish  the  bounties  we  use  we 
must  suffer  and  die.  That  is  the 
natural  penalty  for  failure  to  keep  the 
sacred  trust. 

The  results  of  our  neglect  to  keep 
faith  with  nature  are  appalling.  Forests 
are  disappearing  before  the  ruthless 
axe;  fertile  land  is  washing  down  the 
rivers  and  into  the  sea  at  a costly  rate;: 
many  species  of  birds  and  beasts  are 
becoming  extinct.  Our  neglect  is  alf 
the  more  shameful  because  we  know 
how  to  repair  the  damage.  Conserva- 
tionists have  all  the  scientific  remedies 
to  the  problem  but  they  are  helpless 
without  public  support.  ^ 

Conservation  is  just  sound,  common 
sense,  economics  and  good  business 
from  which  everybody  will  profit,  and  || 
any  practice  that  will  benefit  the  world 
is  surely  based  on  fundamental  spir- 
itual laws. 


We  must  conceive  of  the  earth  as 
the  Lord’s,  not  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals  who  hold  legal  title  to  the  j,j 
land.  The  scriptures  word  it  this  way:  j 
“The  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the 
fullness  thereof.”  a 


We  also  read: 


Til 


“The  cattle  on  a thousand  hills,  all 
these  are  mine.” 


When  we  take  that  to  heart  we  will 
realize  that  we  are  treading  on  holy 
ground  and  that  we  are  the  stewards 
who  have  the  privilege  of  caring  foi* 
the  earth.  Then  we  shall  know  that 
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THE  BLUEGILL  SUNFISH 


Among  anglers  who  pursue  the 
sport  of  panfishing,  the  unanimous 
choice,  for  both  scrap  and  downright 
good  eating,  is  the  bluegill.  Just  as 
the  largemouth  black  bass  is  appro- 
priately called  the  king  of  American 
gamefishes,  the  bluegill  certainly  rates 
as  the  prince  of  panfishes. 

Nearly  every  angler  fondly  recalls 
barefoot  boyhood  days  when  a jaunt 
to  the  “oh  fishin’  hole”  seldom  failed 
to  produce  a dandy  string  of  bluegills. 
Cooperation  seems  to  be  the  character- 
istic of  this  piscatorial  bantamweight. 

Be  it  a bent  pin  with  a piece  of 
sandwich  meat,  dangling  from  wrap- 
ping string  tied  to  the  finger  of  a 
youngster,  or  the  accurately  placed 
dry  fly — the  bluegill  shows  no  prefer- 
ence in  personalities.  When  on  the 
feed,  and  this  is  most  of  the  time,  the 
bluegill  will  take  a bite  of  anything 
remotely  resembling  food. 

For  a session  of  utmost  fishing  en- 
joyment, with  delicious  eating  the  re- 
ward for  a heavy  creel,  no  panfish 
sport  surpasses  that  which  can  be  had 
with  a light  fly  rod,  once  the  bluegills 
are  located. 

They  seem  to  school  readily,  strike 
vigorously  and  feed  often — a most  in- 
viting combination  for  angling  sport. 

However,  despite  the  greediness  of 
the  smaller  bluegills,  which  makes 
them  easy  victims  for  the  frying  pan, 
the  larger  brethren  are  much  more 
cautious  and  selective  in  their  eating 
habits.  Catching  the  limit  of  bluegill 
heavyweights  requires  study,  skill  and 
“know  how” — but,  the  satisfaction  is 
worth  the  effort. 


The  bluegill  is  the  most  widely- 
known  member  of  the  sunfish  family 
and  therefore  subject  to  a sizeable 
variety  of  nicknames.  The  most  com- 
mon are:  blackear  bream,  blue  bream, 
copperhead  bream,  bream,  brim,  blue 
sunfish,  coppernose  sunfish,  sunfish, 
sun  perch,  bluemouth,  sunfish,  polla- 
dee,  blue,  and  punkinseed. 

The  coloration  of  this  fish  will  vary 
greatly  according  to  water  conditions, 
but  usually  the  back  is  dark,  olive- 
green  with  a purplish  luster.  Chain- 
like greenish  bars  run  girthwise.  The 
belly  often  is  a brilliant  red-copper 
color  while  the  cheeks  are  an  irides- 
cent greenish-blue.  The  fins  are  a 
deep  green  and  the  gill  covers  a vel- 
vety black. 

Generally  speaking,  the  bluegill  clan 
abounds  in  the  Great  Lakes  region, 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  South 
Atlantic  states.  However,  it  has  been 
found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Its  favorite  hangouts  are  brush  piles, 
lily-pad  fields,  stumps,  bridges,  docks, 
boat  landings,  weed  beds  or  just  any 
deep  hole  or  pocket  wherever  there 
might  be  aquatic  food. 

Although  monster  bluegills  are  con- 
stantly being  reported,  the  average 
size  will  approximate  V2  pound.  By 
the  fisherman’s  thumb  rule,  a bluegill 
from  6 to  8 inches  is  a “nice  one,”  from 
8 to  10  inches  is  a “dandy”  and  any- 
thing exceeding  10  inches  is  a lunker. 

Although  no  official  records  have 
been  recognized,  a number  of  authen- 
tic catches  between  2 and  3 pounds 
have  been  recorded  in  various  local 


fishing  contests.  These  are  as  e.xcep- 
tional  as  a 60-pound  muskellunge,  a 
15-pound  largemouth  bass  or  a 4- 
pound  crappie. 

Regardless  of  the  water  it  inhabits, 
the  bluegill  can  be  given  the  blue  rib- 
bon for  excellence  in  flavor.  The  meat 
is  sweet  and  firm,  and  it  is  practically 
no  trouble  to  prepare  for  the  skillet. 

It  has  been  said  with  conviction  that 
the  bluegill  will  eat  anything  digestible 
and  is  the  nannygoat  of  the  fish  family. 
Its  favorite  foods  are  small  minnows, 
worms,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  count- 
less insects,  small  crustaceans,  as  well 
as  any  candy  popcorn  or  picnic  left- 
overs tossed  its  way. 

At  times,  any  lure  that  a bluegill 
can  get  into  its  mouth  will  take  the 
limit. 

Again,  it  will  take  a skillfully  man- 
ipulated fly  to  produce  the  larger 
specimens.  Ordinarily,  the  most  ef- 
fective lure  is  a sponge-body,  rubber- 
legged spider,  but  many  fly  fishermen 
find  effective  any  of  their  pet  trout 
flies  in  size  10  or  12. 

Although  by  far  the  greatest  total  of 
bluegills  is  taken  by  still-fishermen 
using  garden  worms  for  bait,  more 
and  more  fly  fishermen  are  finding 
these  little  scrappers  great  sport  on 
light  tackle.  Spot-fishing  with  a bait 
rod  and  spinning  with  small  lures  also 
produce  nice  catches. 

For  just  plain  “bobber  fishin’  ” the 
outfit  is  widely  known  and  easily  ob- 
tainable. An  8 or  10-foot  cane  pole 
with  a length  of  line  as  long  as  the 
pole,  a light,  gaudy  bobber,  a split- 
shot  sinker,  a size  3,  4,  5 or  6 Carlisle 
hook,  a can  of  worms — and,  a fisher- 
man is  all  set  to  enjoy  some  downright 
fun  when  he  locates  a school  of  blue- 
gills. 

For  those  with  sportier  tastes,  a fly 
rod  will  furnish  plenty  of  thrills.  In 
selecting  a fly  rod  it  is  well  to  keep 
in  mind  that  while  lightness  is  to  be 
desired,  the  rod  should  still  possess 
enough  backbone  to  handle  bass  which 
will  strike  readily  at  small  lures. 

Especially  suitable  for  this  type  of 
fishing  is  a trout  weight  rod  made  of 
split,  tempered  bamboo  in  the  8 or 
8V2-foot  length,  built  on  a No.  1'^  or 
1^4  ferrule.  These  rods  will  weigh 
from  4V2  to  5 ounces  and  balance 
properly  with  an  E or  F level  fly  line. 

Leaders  4 to  7 feet  in  length,  testing 
4 to  6 pounds  are  recommended.  In 
extremely  clear  water,  an  extra  tippet, 

{Turn  to  Page  20) 
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Feathered  lures  created  on  the  fly  tier’s  work 
bench,  certainly  pack  the  punch! 


The  creative  fly  tier  has  at  his  com- 
mand facilities  and  materials  which 
he  can  use  to  create  artificial  and 
feathered  lures.  He  can  construct  lures 
from  bits  of  feathers,  tinsel  and  fur 
to  cover  the  need  for  most  every  con- 
ceivable condition  that  can  be  found  in 
this  game  of  angling. 

Imitations  of  drowned  insects,  live 
insects,  that  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  under  water,  imitations  of  liv- 
ing creatures  and  a host  of  others  can 
be  found  in  most  fly  enthusiasts  tackle 
assortment. 

Some  times  I wonder  whether  the 
trout  and  other  game  fishes  really  can 
detect  our  presentations  as  frauds  or 
accept  them  because  they  are  attrac- 
tive and  strange  creatures  which  ap- 
pear to  have  life.  Whether  they  are 
able  to  detect  an  imitation  from  a 
natural  seems  to  make  little  difference 
since  the  facts  are  plain  that  they 
work,  and  work  extremely  well. 

There  has  been  much  confusion  be- 
tween anglers  as  to  when  to  use  what 
lure  and  what  each  lure  represents. 
To  really  derive  the  full  benefit  of  any 
artificial,  one  must  understand  exactly 
what  type  lure  they  are  using,  what  it 
supposedly  imitates,  and  how  to  work 
or  present  the  lure  to  the  fish.  If  you 
are  using  an  imitation  frog  lure  con- 
structed of  hair  or  feathers,  then  it 
needs  to  be  fished  so  that  it  acts  like 
a frog  and  not  a minnow.  This  means 
that  the  prospective  angler  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  lure  he  is  using. 

Basically,  all  flies  fall  into  two 
groups,  those  which  float  on  the  sur- 
face and  those  which  sink  or  submerge 
under  water.  Both  groups  can  be  made 
into  another  distinction,  “exact  imita- 
tion” patterns  and  those  of  “fancy  fly” 
patterns.  The  former  is  a rendition  of 
the  actual  insect  which  the  fish  feed 


Feathered  Lures  Pack  the  Punch 
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upon  while  the  latter  is  merely  a sug- 
gestive food  morsel  or  curiosity  lure. 

As  stated,  the  fly  tier  has  used  com- 
binations of  tinsel,  fur  and  feathers  to 
create  both  groups  and  it  can  be  em- 
phasized that  his  lures  pack  a punch. 

Let  us  break  down  this  surface 
grouping  into  the  variety  of  flies  avail- 
able to  the  angler  today. 

Dry  flies,  wet  flies  and  nymphs; 
streamers,  bass  bugs  and  spinner  flies 
seem  to  be  the  most  popular  styled 
flies  so  a brief  discussion  is  necessary 
to  derive  full  benefits  from  each  lure 
when  used. 


Dry  Flies — Under  this  category  falls 
the  feathered  lures  which  are  used  dry 
and  floated  on  top  of  the  water.  They 
represent  insects  which  have  fallen 
from  the  air  or  a ‘hatch’  which  has 
matured  into  winged  insects  from  un- 
der water  nymphs.  It  is  estimated  that 
one-third  of  a game  fish’s  diet  is  se- 
cured from  the  surface  of  the  water. 
From  this  estimate,  one  can  readily 
see  how  effective  surface  lures  really 


are. 


Dry  flies  cover  this  type  of  food. 
Among  this  type  many  variations  of 
flies  can  be  found  as  well  as  a vast 
variety  of  patterns  of  both  “exact  imi- 
tation” and  “fancy  flies.” 

Spiders,  bivisibles,  divided  upright 
and  spent  wing  flies,  and  fan  wing  flies 
are  the  most  popular  and  generally  the 
most  productive  fish  getters. 

Spider  flies  are  those  which  have 
hackles  wound  directly  behind  the  eye 
of  a short  shank  hook,  (generally  large 
or  oversize  hackles  for  the  size  hook 
used) . They  seldom  have  a body  or 
tail;  some  tiers  use  a gold  plated  hook 
and  allow  the  hook  itself  to  appear 
as  the  body.  Spiders  are  closely  re- 
lated to  bivisible  flies  inasmuch  as  both 
are  merely  hackled  hooks.  Bivisibles 
have  one  or  two  hackle  feathers  wound 
the  entire  length  of  the  hook.  Gen- 
erally a different  color  hackle  feather 
is  tied  directly  behind  the  eye  of  the 
hook,  hence,  the  name,  bivisible.  This 
method  of  tying  enables  the  angler  to 
follow  the  fiy  more  easily  on  the  water. 
The  brown  and  badger  bivisibles  are 
exceptionally  good  flies  and  are  ideal 
flies  for  fast  tumbling  water.  Their 
ability  to  float  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  feather  lure. 


However,  as  in  the  case  of  May  flie 
and  insects  which  deposit  eggs  into  thi 
water  and  quickly  die,  the  'wings  an 
then  spread  out  flat  upon  the  water 
The  spent  wing  dry  fly  imitates  thi;] 
condition  quite  well.  Here  we  find 
definite  need  for  both  upright  am 
spent  wing  flies  in  the  variety  of  pat  i 
terns  needed  in  your  locality. 

Still  another  type  dry  fly  is  the  far] 
wing.  These  can  be  easily  recognizee 
by  their  large  curved  fan  shapec 
wings.  These  are  excellent  floaters  ii 
fast  water  and  are  constant  fish  getters 
Its  good  floating  and  visibility  on  fas1 
water  and  constant  fish  getting  out 
weighs  its  one  bad  fault,  that  of  being 
wind  and  air  resistant  which  results! 
in  a difficult  lure  to  cast. 

Most  of  the  standard  patterns  of  drj; 
flies  can  be  found  available  in  each 
style  of  dry  fly.  As  an  example.  Royal 
Coachman,  which  seems  to  be  one  ol 
the  standbys  for  thousands  of  anglers,' 
can  be  secured  in  an  upright,  spent," 
fan  wing  or  bivisible  type  fly.  The 
latter  is  not  a true  bivisible,  but  is 


similar  inasmuch  as  two  colored 


hackles  are  used  at  the  eye  of  the  hook® 
and  the  wings  eliminated.  || 

Size  of  the  dry  fly  is  doubly  impor-;|i 
tant.  Often  times  a trout  will  rise  todf 
16  fly  of  a certain  pattern  yet  'jfi 


size 


Insects  alighting  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  normally  have  their  wings 
cocked  upright.  The  upright  divided 
wing  dry  fly  covers  this  type  insect. 


The  angler  who  has  become  a fly  enthusiast 
has  feathered  lures  to  meet  the  many  conditions 
found  in  this  exciting  game  of  fishing. 
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Wet  Flies. 

■efuse  the  same  pattern  except  in  a 
size  larger. 

The  most  popular  sizes  are  those  of 
L2’s,  14’s  16’s  and  in  low  clear  water 
L8’s  and  20’s.  This  will  give  a fair 
picture  of  what  sizes  your  fly  box 
ihould  contain. 

In  fishing  dry  flies,  they  should  be 
last  up  stream  and  allowed  to  float 
lown  without  “drag.”  Drag  is  the  most 
mportant  factor  in  presenting  the  fly. 
rhey  should  float  naturally  with  the 
lurrent  and  if  they  begin  to  “drag” 
)r  “skim”  across  the  surface  immedi- 
itely  the  fish  realize  it  is  a fraud  since 
rormally  a floating  insect  is  not  capa- 
Dle  of  doing  this  stunt.  Drag  is  caused 
3y  the  current  tugging  at  the  line  and 
auUing  it  faster  down  stream  than  the 
ly  is  moving,  hence,  the  fly  is  pulled 
across  the  surface  unnaturally.  At 
;imes  this  drag  on  the  fly  being  pulled 
across  the  surface  of  the  water  does 
nduce  trout  to  strike,  but  this  is  an 
exception  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
?ood  method  of  dry  fly  angling. 

Wet  Flies  and  Nymphs — Wet  flies 
are  somewhat  different  from  dry  flies 
nasmuch  as  they  are  tied  on  heavier 
looks  to  cause  them  to  sink  readily 
n the  water.  Wings  generally  slope 
lack  towards  the  rear  of  the  fly  and 
he  fly  is  very  sparsely  hackled.  This, 
:oo,  helps  to  quickly  submerge  the  fly. 

The  average  wet  fly  is  used  to  imi- 
;ate  an  under  water  insect  at  some 
stage  of  its  development  or  a dead  or 
Irowned  insect.  Some  patterns  of  wet 
lies  are  said  to  imitate  tiny  minnows, 
such  is  the  ‘silver  doctor’,  and  of 
lourse  when  used  the  angler  should 
lear  this  in  mind  and  fish  that  partic- 
ilar  fly  accordingly. 

Insect  imitating  flies  can  be  fished 
lither  up  or  down  stream.  In  the  up 
stream  cast,  the  fly  is  allowed  to  float 
laturally  with  the  current.  At  the 
?nd  of  the  drift,  the  fly  or  flies  are 
illowed  to  swing  to  the  position  of 
leing  straight  down  stream  and  then 
lan  be  retrieved  in  short  jerks. 

The  sizes  most  popular  in  wet  flies 
ire  generally  somewhat  larger  than 
.hose  same  patterns  in  dry  flies.  Sizes 
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14’s,  12’s,  lO’s  and  some  patterns  in 
8’s  are  extremely  affective.  Bass  wet 
flies  can  be  larger  in  size,  those  of  8’s, 
6’s  and  4’s  are  about  right. 

Nymphs  are  in  the  category  with  wet 
flies  since  they  are  fished  “wet”  or 
“submerged.”  These  tiny  flies  or  lures 
are  generally  tied  in  exact  imitation  of 
the  under  water  insects  and  larva  and 
do  not  incorporate  the  gaudy  colors, 
tinsel,  feathers  and  fur  as  in  the  case 
of  some  patterns  of  wet  flies.  The 
nymphs  are  generally  suggestive  in 
their  appearance,  being  imitations  of 
‘bugs’  which  later  hatch  and  emerge 
to  the  surface  as  flies. 

In  fishing  this  fly  or  lure,  bear  in 
mind,  most  of  these  insects  are  carried 
along  by  the  current  and  have  little 
movement  under  their  ov/n  ability, 
hence,  the  artificials  must  be  fished 
natural  or  it  will  arouse  suspicion  in 
the  trout  and  a failure  will  result. 

Nymphs  are  a very  deadly  lui-e  when 
fished  close  to  the  bottom  where  the 
‘naturals’  are  found.  They  should  be 
floated  along  with  the  current.  It  is 


Bass  Bug. 

quite  hard  to  detect  when  a fish  has 
struck  or  mouthed  the  nymph.  Most 
anglers  grease  their  line  so  that  it 
floats  as  in  dry  fly  angling.  When 
there  is  any  suspicious  movement  or 
twitching  of  the  line,  strike  instantly 
as  the  chances  are  a fish  has  taken 
the  lure. 

Some  anglers  use  a porcupine  quill 
as  a float  and  claim  it  helpful  in  de- 
tecting the  light  touch  of  a fish. 

Streamers — Bucktails  and  streamers 
are  used  “wet,”  they  are  tied  on  rather 
heavy  hooks  so  that  they  sink  readily. 
They  are  tied  to  represent  small  min- 
nows and  should  be  fished  as  such. 
Worked  with  an  erratic  action  to  cre- 
ate the  impression  of  a small  minnow 
darting  about,  this  type  fly  has  been 
very  successful  in  teasing  cannibalistic 
fish  into  striking.  These  flies  are  tied 
on  long  shank  hooks,  usually  having  a 
body  and  long  wings  made  of  hair  or 
feathers  that  extend  back  past  the 
point  of  the  hook. 

While  there  are  many  ‘fancy’ 
streamers  as  well  as  those  which  are 


of  Subdued  colors,  surprisingly  they  all 
catch  fish.  I have  a number  of  stream- 
ers lying  on  my  desk  at  present,  one  in 
particular,  a marabou  streamer,  lo<jk.-. 
like  a maid’s  feather  duster,  but  when 
in  the  water,  it  soon  mats  together  and 
has  been  the  cause  of  many  a trout's 
downfall. 

Streamers  are  successfully  used  nn 
trout,  bass  and  pickerel.  The  sizes 
best  for  trout  are  8’s  and  lO’s:  for  bass; 
6’s,  4’s  and  2’s;  for  pickerel:  4’s.  2's. 
I’s  and  1 O’s. 

Streamers  used  in  angling  for  pick- 
erel are  slowly  becoming  more  widely 
popular  although  numerous  anglers 
have  used  streamer  flies  successfully 
for  pickerel  for  years.  The  striped 
streamers  containing  bunches  of  red. 
white  or  yellow  bucktail,  are  good 
lures  for  this  game  fish. 

Boss  Bugs — I hesitated  to  include 
this  lure  as  it  needs  separate  consid- 
eration, nevertheless,  it  is  constructed 
of  feathers  or  hair  and  deserves  a few 
notations. 

Originally  it  was  designed  and  used 
only  in  bass  angling,  lately  the  ‘bug’ 
has  also  been  found  affective  on  trout 
and  blue-gills.  These,  of  course,  need 
to  be  of  a smaller  size.  We  find  the 
‘pop’,  ‘chugger’  or  ‘gargling’  noise 
makers  the  crippled  minnow  type  and 
the  spent  and  folded  wing  bug.  These 
latter  have  proved  so  popular  that 
today  anglers  have  given  birth  to  a 
great  variety  of  patterns. 

While  much  material  has  been  used 
for  bodies,  such  as  balsa  wood,  cork 
and  plastic,  the  most  popular  is  the 
deer  hair  body  clipped  to  form  or  give 
the  appearance  of  a thick  bodied 
insect. 

Bass  bug  fishing  (commonly  called 
bass  bugging)  is  like  dry  fly  work 
except  that  the  angler  needs  a little 
heavier  rod  and  line.  These  bugs  are 
cast  and  are  allowed  to  remain 
motionless  for  seconds  or  minutes. 
A short  retrieve  is  then  used,  and  if 
this  proves  fruitless,  allow  a moment 
of  rest  before  the  bug  is  given  life  by 
means  of  a few  twitches  of  the  rod  tip. 
It  can  not  be  over  stressed  that  bass 
bugs  should  be  fished  slow. 

{Turn  to  Page  21) 


Six  top-rate  streamer  flies. 
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Ever  since  prehistoric  man  ’ In- 
vented the  fish  hook,  fishermen 
have  tried  all  sorts  of  schemes  to  make 
fishes  bite  at  It.  Man  soon  discovered 
that  sometimes  he  caught  lots  of  fishes 
while  at  other  times  he  caught  very 
few,  and  for  thousands  of  years  he  has 
been  trying  to  figure  out  why. 

First  he  blamed  spirits,  then  as  his 
knowledge  enlarged  he  figured  that 
phases  of  the  moon  were  probably  re- 
sponsible. Even  today  you  can  still 
secure  almanacs  and  calendars  which 
tell  you  the  days  fishes  will  bite. 

Many  modern  anglers  have  resorted 
to  the  barometer,  claiming  that  fishes 
bite  more  readily  when  the  barometer 
Is  rising  or  the  atmospheric  pressure  Is 
Increasing.  Scientific  Investigations  of 
the  Influence  of  fluctuating  air  pres- 
sure on  the  appetites  of  fishes  have 
shown  no  conclusive  results.  How 
much  does  a fish  know  about  slight 
changes  In  atmospheric  pressure?  It 
Is  true  that  fishes  are  equipped  with 
a swim  bladder  that  probably  func- 
tions as  a pressure  detector  as  well  as 
to  regulate  their  buoyancy.  However, 
a fish  swimming  a few  feet  up  or  down 
In  the  water.  Is  subject  to  changes  In 
pressure  that  are  far  greater  than 
normal  fluctuations  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure. 

The  real  reason  a fish  bites  Is  be- 
cause It  Is  either  hungry  or  mad. 


John  Swalm,  of  Lebanon,  with  four  fine  channel 
catties  he  caught  at  Pequea  on  the  Susquehanna 
River.  Two  of  the  fish  tipped  the  scales  at 
15  lbs.  each  according  to  Lancaster  County  Fish 
Warden,  Robert  Greener,  who  made  the  photo. 


The  scientific  approach  to  catching  fish — 


A Biologist  Goes  Angling 


By  DR.  SAMUEL  EDDY 


Professor  of  Zoology, 


Some  fishes  are  naturally  pugnacious 
and  strike  viciously  at  any  Intruding 
moving  object.  They  may  not  bite  the 
Intruder  but  will  attack  It  by  striking 
with  their  snout.  Bass,  particularly 
a male  at  the  spawning  time,  are  re- 
sentful of  any  Intrusion  of  their  nest- 
ing area  and  strike  hard  at  any  mov- 
ing object,  often  knocking  It  far  out 
of  the  water. 

Hunger  Is  the  main  reason  most 
fishes  strike  at  a bait.  Their  appetites 
are  good  when  their  stomachs  are  not 
full  but  they  have  little  Interest  In 
food  when  their  stomachs  are  full.  Ex- 
perimental fishes  such  as  bass,  sun- 
fishes,  crapples,  and  bullheads  eat  un- 
til they  are  full,  consuming  food  equal 
to  about  one-tenth  of  their  body 
weight.  When  the  fish  has  eaten  all 
It  can  consume  It  takes  practically  no 
more  food  for  the  next  twenty-four 
hours.  If  this  same  quantity  of  food 
Is  fed  all  at  once  or  over  a period  of 
several  hours  they  will  eat  no  more, 
having  reached  their  capacity. 

Under  natural  conditions  a fish 
starts  out  in  the  early  morning  and 
fills  Its  stomach  as  fast  as  It  can,  then 
It  has  little  Interest  In  a baited  hook 
until  toward  evening  when  It  may 
look  around  for  a bedtime  snack. 

The  working  hours  of  a fish  vary 
according  to  the  species.  Most  of  our 
game  fishes  have  primarily  diurnal  or 
daytime  habits  although  If  still  hungry 
they  may  still  lurk  around  after  dark. 
The  largest  fish,  which  usually  have 
most  difficulty  In  reaching  their  food 
limits  since  they  have  the  greatest 
capacity,  often  strike  after  dark.  The 
fishermen  may  catch  his  largest  brook 
trout  or  his  largest  northern  pike  late 
In  the  evening. 

The  walleye  Is  a well  known  night 
feeder,  lying  In  water  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  deep  just  outside  of  the 
weeds  during  the  day  but  moving  In 
to  the  shallow  water  at  night  to  feed 
on  the  small  fry.  Large  bass  do  this 
sometimes.  Bullheads  and  eels  do  most 
of  their  feeding  at  night.  Sunfishes 
and  crapples  are  primarily  day  time 
feeders  and  start  their  dally  work 
when  the  sun  Is  high  enough  In  the 
sky  to  penetrate  the  water.  Northern 
pike  and  muskellunge  are  more  di- 
urnal than  nocturnal  In  their  habits 
and  move  Into  the  shallow  water  at 
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daybreak  to  hide  In  the  weeds  ar 
watch  for  their  prey.  In  the  late  afte  ® 
noon  they  move  out  to  the  deep  wati 
to  spend  the  night. 

Most  fishermen  soon  learn  the  habi  f 
of  the  different  fishes  and  know  whei 
to  find  them.  It  is  usually  a waste  < 
time  to  fish  in  the  middle  or  dee 
water  of  most  Minnesota  lakes  whe] 
the  water  is  from  30  or  more  feet  : 
depth.  Except  in  some  of  the  northeijf 
rocky  lakes,  there  is  no  oxygen  in  tl? 
deeper  waters  and  the  fish  avoid  the/ 
waters  as  they  cannot  penetrate  to  tl‘  * 
bottom  for  food.  On  rare  occasions' 
fish  may  be  caught  traveling  throu^ 
these  waters  on  an  excursion  to  tlr 
other  side.  ■ 

It  is  different  in  shallow  lakes  ar: 


very  large  lakes  where  there  is  abum 


ant  oxygen  supply  all  over  the  botto:i 
and  fishes  travel  everywhere  as  the 
search  for  food.  The  northern  bordii 
lakes  have  plenty  of  oxygen  in  the 
deep  bottoms  which  support  conside 
able  food  for  the  lake  trout  that  see 
these  deep  bottoms  in  the  summer 
escape  the  heat  of  the  surface.  Exceji 
in  lake  trout  lakes  where  there  seen' 
to  be  no  limit,  test  nets  show  thil 
fishes  seldom  go  much  deeper  than 
feet.  Fishermen  who  claim  catches  i' 
great  depths  often  fail  to  estimate  tl 
drift  of  their  line  behind  the  boat. 

Some  fishes,  such  as  sunfishes,  era] 
pies  and  perch  are  sociable  and  like 
travel  in  schools.  The  wise  fisherms 
once  he  has  caught  one  of  these  fishe 
drops  his  anchor  and  fishes  for  tl 
rest  of  the  school.  These  fishes  see: 
to  be  age  conscious  as  those  of  or, 
size  tend  to  school  together,  the  large] 
ones  in  the  deeper  waters  just  outsiq 
the  weeds  and  the  smaller  ones  insicj 
the  weeds.  Young  bass  tend  to  scho  s 
but  older  bass  are  solitary  individualji 
each  selecting  his  own  territory  anjl 
chasing  all  others  out.  Northern  pik  i 
are  usually  solitary  individuals  an]] 
scatter  here  and  there  over  the  wee  j 
beds.  Although  walleyes  are  ofte 
solitary  they  may  range  in  grouj 
about  the  lake  hunting  for  food. 

Some  fishes  find  their  food  by  sigl 
and  others  by  taste  or  smell.  Mo; 
game  fishes  locate  their  food  by  siglj' 
as  the  sense  of  taste  or  smell  seen]' 
to  be  rather  poorly  developed,  othe:|i 
wise  they  would  not  strike  and  swajs 
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)W  bits  of  wood  and  even  pebbles. 
!onsequently  it  is  easy  to  fool  them 
nth  moving  artificial  baits.  Such 
shes  are  nearsighted  and  are  attracted 
y motion  rather  than  by  details  of 
tructure.  When  a northern  pike’s  at- 
mtion  is  attracted  by  the  movement 
f a minnow,  it  becomes  rigid,  aiming 
;s  body  at  the  minnow.  The  moment 
le  minnow  makes  another  movement, 

; strikes  like  a flash.  Bass  hit  hard 
le  moment  they  sight  the  moving 
bject.  Walleyes  sometimes  strike  at 
rst  sight  but  often  they  cautiously 
eck  at  it  first. 

Other  fishes  such  as  catfishes,  suck- 
rs  and  carp  have  a well  developed 
ense  of  taste,  usually  located  in  the 
kin  around  the  head.  Bullheads  seem 
D have  their  taste  organs  in  their  bar- 
els  or  whiskers.  When  offered  food 
bey  do  not  strike  at  it  as  it  settles 
brough  the  water  but  start  gyrating 
ladly  until  their  barbels  come  close 
3 the  food,  then  they  turn  and  engulf 
be  food  with  their  huge  mouths, 
iome  fishes  particularly  pan  fishes 
eem  to  use  a combination  of  sight  and 
aste  in  locating  their  food.  Sunfishes, 
rappies,  and  rock  bass  will  sight  their 
3od  and  if  it  moves  they  may  seize 
;.  Often  they  make  a series  of  short 
ashes  at  it  apparently  tasting  or  nib- 
ling  before  seizing  it. 


The  appetite  of  a fish  varies  from 
day  to  day  and  from  season  to  season. 
During  creel  censuses  on  lakes  where 
every  fisherman  is  tallied  as  to  the 
number  of  fishes  caught  and  the  num- 
ber of  hours  spent  fishing,  the  daily 
catches  often  show  unexplained  varia- 
tions. On  some  days  every  fisherman 
may  catch  fish  at  a rate  of  three  to 
four  per  hour  while  on  the  next  day 
they  may  catch  less  than  one  fish  per 
hour.  This  indicates  that  for  some 
reason  the  fishes  are  not  hungry  on 
certain  days.  Believers  in  the  barom- 
eter idea  claim  that  the  air  pressure  is 
wrong.  However,  so  far  these  fluctua- 
tions have  not  been  successfully  cor- 
related with  the  barometric  changes. 
It  would  be  rather  hard  to  understand 
why  slight  changes  in  pressure  should 
effect  their  appetite. 

Seasonal  changes  in  the  rate  of 
biting  have  long  been  known  to  ex- 
perienced fishermen  and  are  clearly 
shown  in  creel  censuses.  In  June 
when  fishes  have  finished  spawning, 
food  production  has  not  increased  suffi- 
ciently to  satisfy  the  fish,  consequently 
they  are  hungry  most  of  the  day  and 
bite  readily.  In  July  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  so  hungry  and  do  not  bite  so 
well,  and  in  August  fishing  is  usually 
decidedly  poor.  As  the  summer  has 
progressed,  food  production  has  in- 


creased in  the  lake  and  the  young 
fishes  hatched  in  the  spring  have 
reached  sufficient  size  to  make  an  im- 
portant food  item.  The  fishes  are  fat 
and  their  stomachs  full.  The  heavy 
growths  of  plankton  or  microscopic  or- 
ganisms at  that  period  render  the 
water  turbid  and  reduces  the  visibility 
of  the  fish  to  the  extent  that  a lure 
has  to  fall  almost  on  top  of  it  before  it 
can  see  the  bait.  This  explains  why 
fishing  is  better  in  those  few  clear 
water  lakes  where  the  water  is  so  poor 
in  nutritive  elements  that  it  does  not 
support  a heavy  plankton  growth  in 
August. 

Another  factor  which  may  tend  to 
reduce  fishes’  appetites  in  August  is 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  which 
is  highest  for  the  year  during  that 
month.  Experiments  with  some  fish 
show  that  they  tend  to  lose  their  ap- 
petites when  the  water  becomes  warm, 
and  may  even  cease  feeding  entirely. 
During  September  as  the  water  cools 
and  the  excess  food  has  been  con- 
sumed, their  appetites  improve  and 
fishing  is  much  better.  In  winter  the 
temperature  of  the  water  falls  until 
it  is  just  above  freezing  and  many 
fishes  such  as  sunfishes,  bass  and  bull- 
heads lose  their  appetites.  However, 
crappies,  perch,  northern  pike,  and 
(Turn  to  Page  22) 


A SIGNAL  SALUTE  OF  CONFIDENCE  TO  IWLA  OFFICERS 


E.  M.  Swanger 

It  is  with  extreme  pride  that  the  Pennsylvania  Angler, 
singles  out  and  pays  tribute  to  four  great  conservation- 
minded  Pennsylvanians  who  have  been  recognized  and 
honored  by  the  National  body,  Izaac  Walton  League  of 
America.  E.  M.  (Ernie)  Swanger  of  Lebanon  who  has 
been  elected  Vice-President.  Howard  Shilling  of  Hunt- 
ingdon; Judge  Grover  Ladner  of  Philadelphia  and  Ted 
Williamson  of  Oil  City  who  have  each  been  elected  to 
the  office  of  National  Director. 

That  the  sincere  efforts  and  activities  in  organized  con- 
servation work  is  recognized  and  appreciated  is  quite 
evident  in  the  selection  of  these  four  leaders  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  have  long  since  been  seriously  interested  in 
advancing  the  best  interests  and  general  welfare  of  the 
sportsmen  of  our  state  and  have  been  a reliable  pillar  in 


0rover  Ladner  "Ted  " Williamson 


the  field  of  preserving  and  protecting  the  natural  out- 
door resources  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States. 

E.  M.  Swanger  in  addition  to  becoming  Vice-President 
of  the  National  Organization  is  also  the  present  President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League. 

Mr.  Howard  Shilling,  a past  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Division  becomes  a member  of  the  National  Board 
of  Directors. 

Judge  Grover  Ladner  who  down  through  the  years  has 
been  an  exponent  and  crusader  for  pure  streams  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  and  still  is  a member  of  the  National 
Board  of  Directors. 

“Ted”  Williamson  also  a past  state  president  was  also 
elevated  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

For  the  fishermen  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Angler  proudly 
salutes  you! 


Howard  Shilling 
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The  Growing  Scarcity  of  the  Mayfly 


By 

Chas.  M.  Wetzel 

Trout  fishing  this  past  season  had 
been  very  good,  in  fact  I believe  I 
have  taken  more  and  larger  fish  than 
in  any  of  the  past  ten^  seasons.  This 
seems  odd  too,  considering  the  grow- 
ing scarcity  of  insect  life  on  the  trout 
streams.  In  comparison  with  former 
years,  fly  life  on  such  streams  as  Brod- 
head’s  Creek,  Penn’s  Creek,  Spring 
Creek,  Kettle  Creek,  Young  Woman’s 
Creek,  First  Fork  of  the  Sinnemahon- 
ing  and  others,  was  definitely  not  up 
to  their  usual  standard. 

On  my  last  trip  to  the  Poconos,  I 
stopped  off  to  chat  for  a few  minutes 
with  my  friend  Ned  Griffiths,  who  with 
Mr.  Burgunder,  owns  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  stretches  on  Brodhead’s 
Creek.  The  falls  on  this  water  are 
truly  magnificent,  and  they  furnish  the 
setting  for  a colored  movie  dealing 
with  fly  fishing  and  trout  stream  in- 
sects, which  will  be  released  by  Haw- 
ley-Lord,  of  New  York,  late  this  year. 
Mr.  Griffiths  was  not  visiting  the  camp 
that  week  end  however,  Mr.  Burgunder 
and  a friend  of  his  greeted  us  with 
their  customary  cordiality.  Trout  fish- 
ing furnished  the  main  topic  of  conver- 
sation, then  the  subject  matter  settled, 
on  fly  life  on  the  creek. 

Mr.  Burgunder  expressed  concern 
over  the  growing  scarcity  of  the  mayfly 
and  requested  my  opinion  as  to  what 
it  might  be  attributed.  Frankly  I had 
no  explanation  to  offer,  except  to  con- 
firm the  fact  that  from  my  own  obser- 


vations, the  same  state  of  affairs  ex- 
isted on  many  other  Pennsylvania 
trout  streams. 

He  expressed  the  theory  that  per- 
haps the  insects  were  not  laying  their 
eggs  on  the  water,  but  were  depositing 
them  on  the  black-top  macadam  road 
which  closely  parallels  the  creek.  Cor- 
roborating this,  Mr.  Burgunder’s  friend 
stated,  that  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
he  had  witnessed  heavy  hatches  of  the 
fly  rising  and  falling  over  the  roadway, 
and  that  he  believed  the  insects  had 
mistaken  it  for  the  water. 

As  the  majority  of  you  know,  when 
mayflies  are  seen  rising  and  falling, 
they  are,  or  soon  will  he,  in  the  act 
of  depositing  their  eggs.  Naturally  if 
these  eggs  are  deposited  on  a roadway 
instead  of  on  the  water,  the  future 
progeny  will  be  lost.  Somewhat  sim- 
ilar conditions  exist  when  insects  are 
blown  away  from  the  water  by  strong 
winds  and  driving  rains.  When  such 
conditions  exist,  it  will  be  observed 
that  hatches  over  the  next  few  years 
are  comparatively  sparse. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  explanation 
or  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Bergunder 
may  account  in  part  for  the  growing 
scarcity  of  insects  over  the  water  how- 
ever, I am  beginning  to  believe  that 
the  condition  of  the  water  at  the  time 
the  eggs  are  laid  or  deposited,  is  in 
a large  measure  responsible. 

Take  for  instance  Spring  Creek.  For 
the  past  five  years  the  hatch  of  the 
Green,  Gray,  and  Black  Drakes,  Eph- 
emera guttulata,  has  decreased  alarm- 
ingly. Locally  termed  the  Shad  Fly, 
these  insects  formerly  appeared  in 


Kettle  Creek  looking  upstream  from  the  narrows. 


The  author  at  the  mouth  of  Hammersley’s 


countless  myriads.  When  they 
over  the  water,  it  was  the  signal  fc'fr 
all  the  large  trout  to  start  active]  i> 
feeding  on  the  surface.  Many  an  ol  ^ 
lunker  was  taken  on  the  dry  fly,  a i 
offering  they  would  ordinarily  disdai  t 
at  any  other  time. 

But  during  the  past  five  years — wit  t 
the  exception  of  this  season — tf 
waters  of  Spring  Creek  were  yello  k 
and  muddy,  at  the  time  when  the  spei  r 
fly  fell  exhausted  on  the  surface  afte  t 
voiding  its  eggs.  No  large  fish  wei 
actively  feeding  on  the  surface,  an 
from  all  indications  they  were  not  eve 
aware  that  the  Shad  Fly  was  over  tf  , 
water.  Seasonally  the  hatch  was  b( 
coming  more  scarce,  and  it  was  far  ri  <" 
moved  from  the  old  days  when  tf  f 
spent  fly  formed  a scum  two  inch(  r 
thick  over  the  surface. 

Could  it  be  that  due  to  the  mudd 
water,  the  eggs  became  silt  encruste 
and  failed  to  hatch? 

It  is  an  interesting  theory,  and  I ai 
sure  the  Angler  would  welcome  a di: 
cussion  on  this  subject,  for  it  is  a sul 
ject  that  concerns  all  fly  fisher 
Perhaps  the  theory  is  all  wrong,  but 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  other, 
especially  if  based  on  personal  observi 
tion. 

Penn’s  Creek  is  much  the  same.  ‘ 
never  can  seem  to  hit  the  stream  whe 
the  water  is  clear  and  in  ideal  shap_ 
for  fly  fishing.  It  is  also  a matter  (' 
common  knowledge  that  yearly  th|  8“ 
hatches  are  becoming  more  scarce. 

Kettle  Creek  is  yet  another.  Th 
past  season  I spent  the  last  week  < 
May  at  Homer  Rooney’s  hotel  at  Cro; 
Forks,  and  during  that  time  the  onl 
mayflies  I saw,  could  easily  have  bee 
counted  on  my  fingers.  And  I was  o 
the  water  daily  from  early  mornin' 
until  late  in  the  evening.  Home: 
couldn’t  understand  it,  and  he  told  rr 
that  they  didn’t  have  a good  hatch  ( 
flies  up  to  that  time.  Ordinarily  th 
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(Turn  to  Page  11) 
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Dt  very  often  does  the  gorge  stream  angler  find 
wide  open  spaces  like  this  long  riffle. 


N the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  are 
- hundreds  of  miles  of  trout  streams 
lat  belong  in  a special  classification 
11  their  own.  Successful  angling  on 
lem  calls  for  more  than  ordinary  skill 
id  knowledge. 

For  want  of  a better  name,  we’ll 
ill  them  gorge  streams. 

They  flow  down  narrow  valleys  be- 
veen  mountain  ranges.  Their  courses 
sually  are  strewn  with  rocks  ranging 
i size  from  that  of  a baseball  to  ones 
lat  are  properly  called  boulders. 
There  are  pools,  some  deep  and  some 
lallow,  at  intervals  along  the  meand- 
hng  and  difficult  paths  they  follow, 
here  are  swift  riffles.  In  many  are 
aterfalls  which  have  gouged  deep 
Dcket  holes  in  the  stream  bed. 

For  a stretch  one  of  these  gorge 
reams  may  offer  fairly  easy  angling, 
ut  most  of  the  time  fishing  is  tough 
Bcause  of  the  underbrush  and  over- 
mging  trees,  crazy  currents  and 
Mies,  and  masses  of  rock  that  make 
difficult  to  lay  out  a line. 

One  such  stream  with  which  the 
riter  is  well  acquainted  runs  through 
gorge  so  deep  and  rough  that  in  one 
articular  stretch  an  angler,  getting 
Dwn  to  the  stream  via  a steep  path 
om  a dirt  road,  has  to  fish  more  than 
mile  upstream  before  reaching  the 
5xt  path  by  which  he  can  return  to 
le  road. 

Because  the  gorge  stream  is  small, 
>h  will  be  found  almost  anywhere  in 
3 length.  Besides,  such  a stream  can 
? stocked  only  at  infrequent  spots, 
|i  the  angler  is  apt  to  find  a greater 
'oportion  of  native  trout  than  he 
ould  in  other  trout  brooks  which  are 
isily  accessible  to  hatchery  trucks. 


Pennsylvania  Gorge  Streams 


Gorge  streams,  except  in  the  very 
first  days  of  the  season,  are  not  the 
streams  for  worm  fishing.  This  is  be- 
cause the  water  is  crystal  clear  unless 
disturbed  by  heavy  rains.  And  it 
takes  a man-sized  rain  storm  to  roil 
up  a brook  that  flows  all  the  way 
through  mountainous  terrain. 

The  minnow  fisherman  can  do  all 
right  so  long  as  he  sticks  to  the  deeper 
pools,  where  he  can  “spin”  his  bait. 
The  grasshopper  angler  also  can  take 
trout  if  he  uses  his  bait  with  skill. 

But  the  fly  fisherman  is  the  one  who 
really  can  get  the  most  out  of  the  gorge 
stream.  And  by  fly  fisherman,  I mean 
the  angler  who  can  use  wet  or  dry  flies 
with  equal  skill  and  pleasure. 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  be  forced 
to  change  from  dry  to  wet  flies  in  order 
to  fish  a piece  of  water  properly.  And 
gorge  stream  trout  often  make  hearty 
meals  on  nymphs. 

“Par”  for  the  average  gorge  stream 
is  a mile  of  water  in  half  a day.  That 
may  seem  like  slow  moving  to  the 
uninitiated  angler,  but  here  is  the  rea- 
son for  it: 

The  experienced  gorge  stream  angler 
covers  every  bit  of  water  that  could 
possible  harbor  a hungry  trout.  He 
doesn’t  fish  only  the  pools,  nor  does 
he  confine  his  efforts  to  the  riffles 
alone.  In  fact,  he  doesn’t  even  give 
exclusive  attention  to  the  pools  and 
riffles.  I repeat,  he  fishes  every  bit  of 
water  that  could  harbor  a trout,  and 


By 

Dick  Fortney 

often  a puddle  two  feet  square  nestled 
along  a big  rock  is  big  enough. 

If  a second  reason  is  needed,  a gorge 
stream  angler  is  forced  to  spend  a good 
bit  of  his  time  making  his  way  from 
rock  to  rock  along  the  stream,  and 
some  more  time  maneuvering  into  po- 
sition to  fish  the  wide  variety  of  spots 
the  brook  offers. 

Short,  extremely  accurate  casts  rate 
a top  priority.  Usually  it  is  neces- 
sary to  approach  quite  closely  to  a 
pocket  or  riffle  in  order  to  fi.sh  it  at  all. 
Also,  the  angler  must  be  able  to  drop 
his  fly  into  a little  pocket  of  water 
surrounded  by  rocks,  or  to  float  it 
through  a pool  where  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent currents  flow. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten,  there  is  no 
second  chance.  If  the  first  cast  is 
sloppy,  the  fish  invariably  will  be 
frightened  into  hiding.  Incidentally, 
only  from  the  larger  pools  and  riffles 
is  it  possible,  usually,  to  catch  more 
than  one  fish.  This  is  not  because  of 
a lack  of  fish — but  a hooked  trout  can 
make  a whale  of  a disturbance  in  a 
small  pocket  of  water. 

Gorge  stream  fishermen  use  some 
strange  tactics,  but  they  get  fish. 

For  instance,  the  easiest  way  to  fish 
a small,  rock-bound  pocket  is  to  cast 
so  that  the  fly  and  only  part  of  the 
(Turn  to  Page  18) 


Trout  are  to  be  found  in  that  narrow  lane  of  deep,  swift  water  cutting  down  through  the 

rock  ledges. 
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Fast  Water,  lar?e  stones  and  deep  pockets  makes 
the  Broadheads  ideal  living  quarters  for  the 
trout. 


There  is  no  more  famous  trout 
stream  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
than  the  Brodheads  Creek — few  more 
famous  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
Spilling  from  the  heart  of  the  Pocono 
Mountain,  it  twists  and  wrenches  its 
way  through  a land  of  laurel,  rhodo- 
dendron, hemlock  and  gray  birch, 
toward  the  wide  mouth  at  the  Dela- 
ware River. 

The  water  of  this  stream  finds  little 
rest.  It  is  rushed  through  fat  forests, 
squeezed  into  rocky  gorges,  sometimes 
eddying  about  gray  shoulders  of  stone 
or  fallen  timbers,  but  never  bellying 
into  placid  pools.  White-lipped  and 
wild,  it  is  a stream  of  the  forest,  as  the 
deer  who  come  to  drink  of  its  water 
are  creatures  of  the  forest. 

Yet  much  of  this  dream  stretch  of 
water  lies  in  those  giant  prisons  known 
as  “Clubs” — and  the  average  fisherman 
hasn’t  thrilled  to  the  strike  of  its  na- 
tives, its  rainbows,  its  browns.  Or  at 
least  they  hadn’t  thrilled  until  a dream 
of  Tom  DeVivo  and  some  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Pocono  Mountain  Sports- 
men’s Association  came  true. 

Tom  DeVivo  knew  an  important 
fact.  He  knew  that  some  of  the  land 
along  the  Brodheads  was  owned  by 
men  who  weren’t  interested  in  private 
fishing;  men  who  had  closed  their 
stretches  for  various  reasons;  perhaps 
indiscriminate  trespass,  perhaps  for 
privacy’s  sake,  perhaps  merely  it  had 
become  a tradition  to  post  the  Brod- 
heads. Tom  knew  that  there  was  a 
chance — a mere  “chance”  mind  you — 
that  these  land-owners  could  be  ap- 
proached on  public  fishing. 

Tom,  as  head  of  the  Fish  Committee 
of  the  Pocono  Mountain  Sportsmen’s 
Association,  asks  nothing  more  than  a 
chance.  As  he  has  done  many  times  in 
the  past  for  his  club,  he  went  to  work. 
At  the  same  time  a new  member  of 


Pocono  Sportsmen  Open 
the  Brodheads  Project 


the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  the 
Honorable  Paul  F.  Bittenbender  of 
Kingston,  heard  of  the  Pocono  Moun- 
tain Sportsmen’s  dream.  Mr.  Bitten- 
bender had  met  these  sportsmen  at  a 
winter  meeting. 

Quick  to  see  his  duty,  Mr.  Bitten- 
bender threw  his  weight  behind  what 
was  now  shaping  up  as  the  “Brod- 
heads Project.” 

Time  was  closing  in.  April  first  ar- 
rived— there  were  15  days  to  beat  the 
deadline.  To  open  to  the  public  a 
“stocked”  Brodheads.  Spurred  by  val- 
uable Commission  support,  little  stocky 
Tom  DeVivo  contacted  the  10  land- 
owners  involved:  Claude  E.  Metzgar, 
Chester  A.  Coleman,  Charles  H.  Arnt, 
E.  C.  Rowe,  Richard  Anthony,  Stanley 
Hallett,  Eric  Grethlein  of  Hotel  Rapids, 
Harry  Repsher,  Albert  Pensyl,  Charles 
Polililio  of  Penn  Hills  Lodge,  Ernest 
Van  Vliet,  and  Milton  Stevens. 

Contacting  these  men  was  not  an 
easy  task.  They  are  busy  men,  and 
many  of  them  are  often  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  and  elsewhere  on  busi- 
ness. Uncomplaining,  Tom  DeVivo 
went  back  to  their  homes  again  and 
again,  always  talking  his  plan,  coaxing 
a little,  joking,  having  a nip  or  two 
with  some  of  tbem.  And  at  last  he  won 
support  of  a plan  that  is  a novel  ex- 
periment in  Pennsylvania. 

The  plan  was  to  open  the  stretch, 
roughly  two  miles  of  stream,  for  arti- 
ficial lure  fishing  only,  with  a creel 
limit  of  six,  size  limit  of  eight  inches, 
and  angling  hours  from  4 a.m.  to  10 

P.M. 

After  winning  support,  there  was 
still  the  problem  of  informing  the  pub- 
lic and  stocking  the  new  open  water. 
Pocono  Mountain  Sportsmen  began  to 
get  excited.  Here  was  indeed  a rare  op- 
portunity. And  time  was  ticking  away; 
now  there  was  one  week  till  that  April 
15  deadline.  One  of  the  choice  stretches 
of  stream  in  eastern  Pennsylvania;  if — 
if — 

Now  other  members  of  the  Pocono 
Mountain  Sportsmen’s  Association 
stepped  into  the  picture.  In  the  fore- 
front were  Bill  Goddard,  John  Fisher, 
Harry  Bolich,  Jake  Kintz,  and  Presi- 
dent Hugh  Altemose.  Placards  were 
printed  and  posted,  specifying  the  reg- 
ulations under  authority  of  the  Fish 
Commissioner.  And  meanwhile  Fish 
Commissioner  Bittenbender  contacted 
Charles  French,  head  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  with  the  further  instigation 


By 

Jack  Anderson 


of  Fish  Warden  Floyd  Bachman  of 
Stroudsburg,  a stocking  was  arranged. 

It  was  a miracle  in  speed,  but  by  the 
morning  of  April  15  a herd  of  anglers 
were  lined  in  the  swollen  stream  try- 
ing their  luck  on  three  thousand 
freshly  stocked  trout. 

Since  that  time,  a lot  of  water  has 
spilled  over  Brodheads  stones,  even 
though  only  a few  months  have  passed. 
A second  stocking  of  2,000  trout  has 
been  placed  in  the  stream.  Favorite 
lures  for  the  project  have  been  discov- 
ered, among  them  the  blue  dun  and 
gallagher  of  Little  Lehigh  fame.  A 
census  taken  on  the  stream  shows  that 
more  fishermen  from  outside  of  Mon- 
roe County,  notably  the  Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton-Reading  areas,  whip 
the  water  than  locals.  Fish  Warden 
Bachman  has  reported  that  men  who 
never  fished  for  trout  before  with  arti- 
ficial lures  have  become  lasting  addicts 
of  the  sport.  Nearby  sporting  goods 
dealers  have  reported  a “boom”  on  fly 
and  spinning  outfit  sales. 

And  to  date,  only  one  violation  was 
reported.  One  man  was  fined  $20  for 
failure  to  comply  with  special  regula- 
tions. 

Land-owners  and  sportsmen  alike 
seem  satisfied;  Tom  DeVivo’s  dream 
has  come  true.  They’re  already  talking 
about  adding  two  miles  of  Brodheads 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Anglers  count  the  Broadheads  as  an  ideal  fly 
stream. 


water  to  the  project,  from  the  Percy 
Crawford  property  down  to  the 
Stroudsburg  Water  Company  dam. 

Oh,  it  hasn’t  been  all  peaches  and 
cream.  There  have  been  dissenters. 
As  might  be  expected  some  bait  fisher- 
men have  howled  a protest,  and  not 
without  some  sympathizers.  And  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Pocono  Moun- 
tain Sportsmen’s  Association  it  was 
agreed  that  the  project  was  a fine 
thing  but  could  not  be  continued  at  the 
present  time  along  other  Pocono 
streams,  such  as  the  Paradise,  Pocono, 
McMichaels  and  Pohopoco.  Both  the 
bait  and  the  fly  fishermen  must  be 
satisfied. 

For  bait  fishermen,  there  is  this  con- 
solation: it  gives  them  a fine  chance  to 
learn  to  fish  artificials  and  catch  fish  in 
the  process;  and  also,  a good  deal  of 
the  fishing  load  is  now  taken  off  their 
own  favorite  streams  by  the  journey 
of  fly  fishermen  to  the  Brodheads. 

Certainly  the  Brodheads  Project  is 
one  of  the  most  important  actions 
taken  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  better- 
ment of  fishing  this  year.  Not  only  has 
it  opened  a choice  stretch  of  the  Brod- 
heads to  public  fishing.  It  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  result  of  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  sportsmen.  And 
an  outstanding  example  of  cooperation 
between  Commission  and  Sportsmen — 
a pointer  to  the  road  of  future  good 
fishing. 


Important  New  Book 

“Our  Plundered  Planet”  by  Fairfield  Os- 
born, President  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society  (Little,  Brown  & Company,  Boston), 
is  possibly  the  most  important  book  on  con- 
servation of  living  resources  to  date.  It 
points  out  with  distributing  clarity  why  con- 
servationists the  world  over  believe  we  are 
more  likely  to  destroy  ourselves  by  our 
world -wide  conflict  with  Nature  than  with 
any  weapon  of  war  yet  devised.  This  book 
is  an  absolute  must  for  every  editor,  min- 
ister, teacher,  law-maker,  and  conserva- 
tionist. 


THE  GROWING  SCARCITY  OF 
THE  MAYFLY 

(From  Page  8) 

last  week  of  May  is  the  ideal  time  for 
fly  fishing,  as  under  normal  conditions 
insects  are  generally  over  the  water, 
and  trout  are  actively  feeding  on  the 
surface.  This  year,  however,  it  was 
different.  I took  quite  a few  fish  on  the 
dry  fl}^,  but  all  of  them  had  to  be 
coaxed  up  from  the  bottom.  Nowhere 
were  feeding  fish  to  be  seen. 

Two  pleasant  days  were  spent  in 
company  with  Rube  Kelly  who  taught 
me  fly  fishing  many  years  ago.  For  the 
past  40  years  Rube  has  been  acknowl- 
edged the  best  fly-fisher  on  Kettle 
Creek.  He  has  had  many  contenders 
for  this  honor  including  such  past  mas- 
ters as  Rue  Wykoff,  Ira  Weede,  John 
Van  Horn  and  others,  but  today  in  his 
sixties.  Rube  still  remains  an  active 
and  undefeated  champion.  Rube  still 
clung  to  the  wet  flies  which  had  served 
him  so  well  in  the  past. 

His  cast  was  rigged  with  a Yellow 
Bodied  Grey  Hackle,  a March  Brown, 
and  a bedraggled  quill  which  Rube 
pronounced  a Coachman.  Apparently 
it  was  at  one  time,  however,  all  that 
remained  of  the  body  was  the  peacock 
quill,  the  herl  was  all  chewed  off  by 
the  many  trout  Rube  had  taken  on  this 

fly- 

“I  most  generally  let  these  flies  on 
all  season,”  said  Rube. 

Why  Rube  doesn’t  change  his  flies 
anymore  remains  a mystery.  As  I re- 
call 30  years  ago  he  used  quite  a vari- 
ety, but  probably  through  experience 
he  has  found  these  three  to  be  the 
most  effective.  One  thing  sure,  it  is 
not  through  laziness  that  Rube  doesn’t 
change  his  flies,  for  anyone  who  has 
followed  him  all  day  long  on  the  trout 
stream,  knows  from  his  weary  body 
that  he  has  spent  a hard  day  fishing. 

The  first  day  we  fished  together 
Rube  took  eight  trout  while  I caught 
two.  The  second  day  I took  the  limit 
of  10,  while  Rube’s  score  was  zero. 

“Rube,”  I said  kiddingly,  “I  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  during  these  30 
years,  I have  become  a credit  to  my 
instructor.” 

“You’re  right,”  acknowledged  Rube 
soberly. 

“For  that  kind  remark,”  I said,  “I’ll 
buy  you  a drink.  Let’s  go  up  to 
Rooneys.” 

“In  fact,”  said  Rube  craftily,  as  we 
started  out,  “I’d  say  you  was  the  best 
dry  fly  man  on  the  crick.” 

“That  calls  for  one  more  drink.  Now 
let’s  quit  kidding,  or  we  both  will 
wind  up  drunk.” 


Note  for  fishermen:  The  surest  way  to 

tell  a male  sardine  from  a female  sardine  is 
to  watch  and  see  what  can  they  come  out  of. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  SIDE  OF 
CONSERVATION 

{From  Page  2) 

conservation  is  a vital  part  of  spiritual 
life  and  an  expression  of  practical  love 
for  those  who  will  come  after  us. 

We  should  meet  our  obligation  with 
devotion  and  joy.  Our  task  should  be 
as  pleasant  as  working  in  a garden 
where  the  rewards  are  many  fold  with 
full  larders,  good  health  and  pros- 
perity. 

This  work  is  a means  of  self  ex- 
pression for  we  are  a part  of  the  living 
landscape.  The  man  who  participates 
in  it  is  a partner  with  God  in  a creative 
act.  The  very  subject  is  alive  and  the 
thing  that  binds  us  in  fellowship  is  a 
quiet,  deep  feeling — a love  of  the  land, 
the  source  of  our  sustenance,  our  in- 
spiration, our  enjoyment. 

It  is  a high  calling  to  preside  at  the 
mystery  of  the  growth  of  the  plants, 
the  birds  and  the  animals.  It  is  in  this 
work  that  we  live  closely  with  nature 
and  read  the  story  she  is  continually 
writing.  -Let’s  be  acutely  sensitive  to 
perceive  and  feel  and  appreciate  that 
story.  Lets  live  and  enjoy  it. 

It  is  in  that  story  that  we  read  that 
creation  is  all  one  piece.  We  must  con- 
serve all  or  we  will  lose  all.  Soil, 
water,  forests,  wildlife  are  but  pieces 
in  the  pattern.  All  are  bricks  with 
which  the  Master  Builder  has  created 
the  pyramid  of  life — a pyramid  on 
which  man  stands  at  the  apex,  presid- 
ing over  all. 

All  this  was  aptly  summed  up  by 
Charles  N.  Elliott  in  what  he  calls  the 
eleventh  commandment,  which  reads: 

“Thou  shalt  inherit  the  holy  earth 
as  a faithful  steward,  conserving  its 
resources  and  productivity  from  gen- 
eration, to  generation.  Thou  shalt  pro- 
tect thy  fields  from  soil  erosion  and 
thy  hills  from  overgrazing  by  the 
herds,  so  that  thy  descendants  may 
have  abundance  forever.  If  any  shall 
fail  in  this  stewardship  of  the  land,  his 
fertile  fields  shall  become  sterile  stones 
and  gullies,  and  his  descendants  shall 
decrease  and  live  in  poverty  or  vanish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.” — The 
Tennessee  Conservationist. 


About  the  only  thing  the  modei’n  gh'l  can 
cook  as  well  as  her  mother  is  some  man's 
goose. 


A young  man  about  town,  approaching  a 
cigar  counter  behind  which  stood  a cute 
young  thing: 

Do  you  keep  stationery? 

The  cute  young  thing:  Yes.  up  to  a cer- 
tain point;  then  I just  go  all  to  pieces! 


Conservation  Can’t  Wait 
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A Visit  To  Fish 

1948  Season  Esl 

The  1948  trout  season  at  Fisherman': 
saw  the  largest  catch  in  the  history  of  thi: 

The  State  Fish  commission  reports  s 
dise  located  along  Spring  Creek.  They  ( 

The  season  opened  May  21  and  clos< 
season  was  1947  when  26,994  fishermen  ( 


A view  of  the  Paradise  as  seen  from  an  airplane.  Note  the  hatchery  property  and  ponds  which 
serve  to  keep  both  streams  well  stocked  with  brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout. 


CiieCKiiiji  in.  Upon  presentation  of  his  current  fishing  license,  the  fisherman  is  issued  a large 
button  license  for  the  day  and  must  return  it  when  he  checks  out.  He  is  allowed  to  visit  and 
fish  in  the  stream  just  five  days  during  the  season.  (Note)  The  fisherman  w'ith  trout  is 

checking  out. 


■A  view  of  the  men’s  stream  where  fishermen  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  patch  big 
Paradise,  where  the  most  ardent  fisherman’s  dream  can  come  true. 


allowed  two  trout  a day  last  year.  The  h 
by  each  fisherman. 

While  fishermen  are  allowed  to  catcl 
killed. 


Only  artificial  lures  either  of  hair  or 
mitted.  No  wading  the  stream  is  allowed 
in  landing  a fish. 


.An  envious  point  of  advantage  and  a spot  where 
some  of  the  finest  are  taken. 


man’s  Paradise 

lishes  New  Record 

aradise  near  Bellefon+e  in  Centre  County, 
opular  stream. 

B 28,566  anglers  tried  their  luck  at  the  Para- 
ght  and  took  6,670  trout  away  with  them. 

Saturday,  July  24th.  The  previous  biggest 
ght  10,791  trout.  However,  each  angler  was 
season  permitted  only  one  trout  to  be  killed 


many  fish  as  they  can,  only  one  may  be 


llher  construction, 
is  any  fisherman 


on  barbless  hooks  is  per- 
permitted  to  be  assisted 


Unidentified  fisherman  and  big  brown  trout.  Some- 
thing to  be  really  and  truly  proud  of. 


A small  section  of  the  men’s  stream.  The  number  of  fishermen  and  the  parked  cars  are  symbolic 
of  any  normal  attendance  throughout  the  paradise  season. 


The  ladles  have  their  very  own  stream  where  they  can  catch  as  many  if  not  more  fish  than  the 
men.  Here  is  the  scene  of  many  interesting  fishing  episodes  and  excitement. 


A fish  in  the  net  is  worth  two  in  the  stream"  as  one  of  the  fairer  sex  lands  a dandy  brown 

trout  from  the  ladies  stream. 


Sportsmen  Make  Plans  to  Hold 

Annual  Picnic  on  Labor  Day 

The  annual  picnic  of  the  State  Centre 
Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Black  Moshannon  Sheet  Field 
on  Labor  Day — Monday,  September  6,  start- 
ing at  10  o’clock  in  the  morning,  it  was  de- 
cided at  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the 
association  held  in  the  Reliance  Fire  hall 
and  presided  over  by  President  Frank  Gette. 

Charles  Wood  was  named  general  chairman 
of  the  event. 


York  & Adams  County  Coon  & Beagle  Club 

Approximately  300  members  and  their 
friends  attended  the  second  annual  picnic 
of  the  York  and  Adams  Coon  and  Beagle  Club 
at  their  farm  near  Thomasville,  July  25.  The 
picnic  was  a basket  affair.  Games  were 
played  and  contests  held.  Refreshments  were 
served  free  to  the  children.  Ralph  R.  Null, 
York,  R.  D.  8,  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


Fairmount  Springs  Chapter  IWLA 
The  chapter  has  been  very  active,  listing 
among  its  accomplishments  the  planting  of 
two  thousand  red  pine  trees,  the  building 
of  a three-acre  dam,  and  renovation  and  im- 
provements to  the  club  building.  The  chap- 
ter, which  has  several  times  won  national 
awards  for  membership,  serves  an  impor- 
tant local  social  function,  furnishing  the 
meeting  place  for  weekly  dances,  parties, 
etc.,  for  the  entire  community. 


Montgomery  Co.  Sportsman’s  Club 

The  organization  has  secured  another  prop- 
agating pond  for  warm  waters  species  of 
fish.  It  will  be  available  this  year. 


Green  County  Chapter  IWLA 

A fishing  contest  open  to  all  Greene  County 
anglers,  young  and  old,  and  men  and  women, 
has  been  announced  by  the  Chapter.  Prizes 
will  be  offered  for  the  largest  small  mouth 
bass  and  the  largest  large  mouth  bass  caught 
in  the  county.  Glenn  Headlee  has  been 
designated  as  official  judge.  Announcement 
was  also  made  that  the  chapter  will  sponsor 
a safety  and  cleanup  campaign  to  include 
placing  of  signs  warning  against  fire,  dump- 
ing trash,  polluting,  streams,  etc.  They  will 
be  directed  towards  fishermen,  hunters,  pic- 
nickers and  campers  and  will  be  strategically 
located. 


Uniontown  Chapter  IWLA 
The  host  chapter  to  the  State  Convention 
this  coming  October,  lists  among  the  usual 
conservation  activities  of  stocking  fish  and 
rearing  game,  the  awarding  of  a hundred  dol- 
lar scholarship  to  Penn  State  College.  This 
scholarship  was  awarded  to  one  of  the 
teachers  in  the  Uniontown  Senior  High 
School,  and  will  enable  the  recipient  to  take 
a course  in  Conservation  Education,  and  then 
indoctrinate  Conservation  in  the  teaching 
of  her  regular  high  school  subjects. 


Delaware  Co.  Field  and  Stream  Assn. 

The  association  will  award  a $5.00  prize, 
each,  for  the  longest  brook,  brown,  or  rain- 
bow trout  caught  in  the  Delaware  County 
streams  during  the  current  season.  A similar 
prize  will  also  be  awarded  for  the  largest 
large-mouth  and  small-mouth  bass  caught 
during  the  bass  season.  The  following  mer- 
chants will  act  as  fitnesses  and  will  measure 
the  fish  caught:  Snowdens  and  Bill  Battey’s 
Sport  Shop  in  Media,  Nelso  Hoy’s  Hardware 
Store  in  Sharon  Hill,  and  all  of  the  present 
Fish  Wardens  and  Special  Fish  Wardens. 


K.' 

Warren  County  Man  Appointed 

to  Sanitary  Water  Board 

Sportsmen  all  over  the  state  will  welcome 
the  appointment  of  Frank  McClure  Geer  of  ^ 
Warren  County  to  the  State  Sanitary  Water 
Board.  Governor  James  H.  Duff  made  the  ^ ' 
choice  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
untimely  death  last  spring,  of  Hon.  Rhea  H.-c.t 
Klahr  of  Oil  City. 

Mr.  Geer  is  well  known  in  sportsman  cir-  ' 
cles,  having  served  several  terms  as  Chair- 
man  of  the  Northwest  Division,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 
While  in  the  Chair  and  out  of  it,  he  has 
always  been  the  leader  in  the  streams  com- 
mittee. It  was  he  who  conceived  the  present 
fly  fishing  project  on  Spring  Creek  in  Warren 
County,  and  has  promoted  and  worked  with 
it  to  bring  about  its  success. 

He  is  perhaps,  even  better  known  in  the 
statewide  federation  of  sportsmen,  having 
served  many  years  on  various  important 
committees.  At  the  conventions  in  the 
capitol  his  advice  has  always  been  sought  on 
matters  concerning  pollution  and  general 
stream  conditions. 


Huntingdon  Chapter  IWLA 
Most  important  of  the  chapter  activities 
was  the  sponsoring  of  an  essay  contest  in  the 
seven  grade  high  schools.  Subject  of  the 
contest  was  conservation.  Chapter  officials 
added  a new  twist  to  this  always  worthwhile 
project  by  listing  eight  sub-topics,  thus 
widening  the  interest  and  opportunity  of 
each  student  in  the  county  schools.  Much 
interest  was  displayed  by  juveniles,  and 
awards  made  on  a strictly  merit  basis  were 
closely  contested. 


WHY  JOIN  A SPORTSMEN’S  CLUB? 

Many  times  we  hear  the  question:  “Why  should  I join  a sportsmen’s  club; 
what  good  do  they  do?”  To  the  outside  observer  and  to  many  members  within 
the  clubs  themselves  it  often  appears  that  the  club  is  doing  nothing.  Perhaps 
they  buy  a few  rabbits,  raise  ringneck  pheasants,  stock  fish,  etc.,  but  major 
accomplishments  in  the  conservation  field  appear  to  be  entirely  lacking. 

The  real  good  that  a sportsmen’s  club  does  is  not  measured  by  material 
accomplishments.  It  is  in  the  banding  together  of  a group  of  outdoor  lovers 
who,  through  the  strength  of  their  union,  their  members  and  their  will  to  be 
heard,  bring  about  changes  of  conservation  laws,  establish  wildlife  refuges, 
eliminate  pollution  hazards,  protect  natural  resources,  broaden  conservation 
education.  This  then,  is  the  real  measuring  stick  of  the  good  done  by  a sports- 
men’s club. 

If  you  pay  $1.00  into  a sportsmen’s  club  and  expect  to  receive  $100  worth 
of  fish  and  game,  released  for  your  enjoyment,  you  will  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed. However,  your  support,  moral  and  financial  even  to  the  small  ex- 
tent of  a $1.00  membership,  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments you  ever  made. — Tioga  Co.  Sportsmen’s  News. 


Arnot  Rod  & Gun  Club 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  club,  members 
voted  to  spend  $50  to  hire  a bulldozer  and 
to  level  a piece  of  land  to  provide  a baseball 
field  and  playground  for  the  children  of 
Arnot.  Walter  Berguson  and  Wesley  Keagle 
are  co-chairmen  in  charge  of  the  project. 


South  Central  Division — Federation 

A project  worthy  of  careful  investigation 
by  other  sportsmen’s  clubs  is  the  Junior 
Conservation  School  held  recently  near  State 
College  and  sponsored  by  the  South  Central 
Division  of  the  Federation.  Thirty-seven 
boys,  all  juniors  in  high  schools  in  the  seven 
counties  covered  by  this  division,  were 
registered.  Daily  programs  were  sponsored 
by  various  conservation  agencies  in  the  state. 
C.  W.  Stoddart,  Jr.,  secretary -treasurer  of 
the  division,  was  chairman  of  the  planning 
committee. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Hellertown  Nursery  Raising  15,000  Brown  Trout 
Fingerling  for  Three  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 


Middletown  Hunters  & Anglers  Assn. 

.Twenty -six  new  members  were  added  to 
the  roster  of  the  Middletown  Anglers  and 
Hunters  Association  at  the  recent  meeting, 
President  George  W.  Achenbach  announced. 

Plans  are  also  under  way  to  have  the  formal 
opening  of  the  new  clubhouse  which  was 
erected  during  the  past  year  in  East  London- 
derry Township.  Banquet  tables  are  now 
being  constructed  and  grading  equipment 
will  l.e  moved  to  the  club  site  this  week  to 
prepare  the  small  bore  rifle  range. 


Tiog,  County  Sportsmen’s  News 

have  just  received  the  new  and  well 
put  together  Tioga  County  Sportsmen’s 
Ne'  ?.  The  paper  is  for  the  information  of 
all  members  of  the  sportsmen’s  clubs  affiliated 
witn  the  Tioga  County  Consolidated  Sports- 
me  ’s  Association  and  distributed  free,  it  is 
published  in  Wellsboro,  the  editor  is  Louis 
W.  Stevenson.  The  paper  is  a swell  idea 
and  the  Angler  staff  wishes  every  one  con- 
nected with  it  all  the  success  in  the  world. 


Approximately  15,000  brown  trout  finger- 
ling,  recently  received  are  being  raised  by 
the  Cooperative  Trout  Nursery,  Hellertown. 
The  nursery,  sponsored  by  the  Bethlehem 
Fish,  Game  and  Forestry  Association;  Mon- 
ocacy  Field  and  Stream  Association  and  the 
Hellertown  Sportsmen’s  Association,  is  lo- 
cated behind  the  Park  Hotel,  Hellertown. 

The  trout  arrived  from  the  Lamar  federal 
fish  nursery,  in  good  condition,  averaging 
one  to  one  and  one-quarter  inches  in  length. 
The  shipping  mortality  rate  was  low.  Care 
and  feeding  has  been  arranged  by  Pat 
Silimperi,  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
cooperative. 

The  shipment  arrived  unexpectedly  since 
the  notice  of  shipment  was  not  received  by 
the  nursery  president  until  after  the  truck 
had  arrived.  Necessary  arrangements  for  re- 
ceiving the  fish  were  not  quite  complete  as 
to  the  furnishing  of  help  to  the  truck  driver 
at  that  time;  however,  through  the  efforts 
of  some  men  who  happened  to  be  near-by 
when  the  truck  arrived,  the  fingerling  were 


unloaded  and  placed  in  the  nursery  pools. 
The  men  who  kindly  helped  stock  the  pools 
were  Messrs.  Joe  Karch,  Danny  Petrovich, 
and  Bill  Ihrig. 

On  behalf  of  the  three  clubs,  Pat  Silimperi 
wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
following  for  their  splendid  cooperation; 

1.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Geyer  who  have  been 
kind  and  generous  in  allowing  the  clubs  to 
use  their  spring  and  pools  for  the  raising  of 
trout. 

2.  Mr.  Joe  Karch  who  is  taking  care  and 
maintaining  the  pools  in  proper  condition 
plus  the  evening  feeding  of  the  fingerling. 

3.  Miss  Arlene  Roeder  and  Roeders  Food 
Market  who  are  obtaining  and  preparing  the 
food  for  the  trout  plus  feeding  the  trout  in 
the  morning. 

4.  Mr.  Donnally  of  the  Park  Hotel  who  is 
taking  care  of  the  noon  feeding. 

5.  The  fish  committees  and  members  of  the 
clubs  who  helped  in  the  cleaning  of  pools 
prior  to  receipt  of  the  fingerling. — Bethlehem 
Times. 


Help  Your  Favorite  Stream 


The  yearly  increase  of  fishermen  on 
Pennsylvania’s  trout  streams  present  a 
crowded  and  unfavorable  situation  in  the 
early  weeks  of  the  season. 

What  constitutes  a favorite  stream  may 
be  a debatable  question  or  a personal  choice, 
however,  the  crowded  condition  exists  and 
will  continue  to  increase  as  additional  fisher- 
men take  to  the  streams  each  year. 

Some  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  have  realized  this 
and  are  engaged  in  an  activity  each  year 
that  will  help  a lot; — That  of  stream  im- 
provement. 

Most  of  us  are  guilty  of  driving  fifty, 
seventy-five  or  a hundred  miles  or  more  and 
returning  with  very  little  weight  in  our 
creels,  while  “John  Doe”  made  a good  catch 
one  half  mile  from  home.  This  is  an  old 
story  but  true. 

We  have  a pure  streams  Law,  a health  and 
sanitation  measure  and  Manufacturers  and 
Municipalities  are  responding  and  cooperat- 
ing nicely.  It’s  going  to  take  a long  time 
to  reach  the  objective,  but  when  done,  fish- 
ing will  also  be  improved. 

Why  not  do  some  Stream  Improving  to 
help  ourselves? 

Poor  spots  on  himdreds  of  our  streams  can 
be  improved  to  be  producers. 

Best  and  most  natural  material  to  use  is 
rocks,  the  larger  the  better.  Make  pools 
where  thin  water  exists  and  speed  up  slow 
water  where  possible. 

Wing  walls  and  V deflectors  can  be  used 
to  good  advantage  where  water  is  not  too 
deep.  Cover  is  an  important  item  in  stream 
improvement  and  the  natural  bottom  should 
be  distvurbed  as  little  as  possible. 

August  and  September  are  the  best  months 
I to  work  on  streams  as  waters  are  lowest 
at  this  time. 


With  a little  improvement  at  the  right  places  a stream  can  be  made  to  furnish  all  types  of 

water  as  well  as  add  a certain  beauty. 


A few  things  to  remember  are  that  no 
obstructive  dam  can  be  built  or  course  of 
any  stream  changed  without  permission  of 
the  Department  of  Forest  and  Waters. 

Permission  from  land  owner  should  be 
secured  on  streams  running  through  private 
ground. 

Brush  jams  that  interfere  with  migration 
of  trout  should  be  removed  from  feeder 
streams,  as  they  cause  water  snake  harbors 
which  take  a heavy  toll  of  fish  yearly. 

Why  not  make  your  streams  good  ones 
instead  of  poor  ones? 


A few  stout  bars  and  backs  and  much  can  be 
accomplished  in  short  time. 
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STREAM-SIDE  LIFE 

BROAD-LEAVED  ARROWHEAD 

By  ROBERT  LEO  SMITH 


Along  the  margins  of  quiet  streams 
and  in  the  protected  bays  of  ponds  and 
lakes  grows  an  unique  plant  familiar 
to  all  anglers.  It  is  the  arrowhead 
which  derives  this  and  its  scientific 
name,  Sagittaria,  from  the  shape  of  its 
leaves. 

The  arrowhead  is  an  adaptable  plant. 
It  can  live  in  the  water  and  without, 
but  not  without  somewhat  changing 
its  appearance.  For  the  shape  of  its 
leaves  seems  to  vary  with  the  depth 
of  the  water.  The  plants  growing  in 
the  deeper  water  usually  have  narrow 
leaves  while  those  in  the  shallow 
waters  have  broad  leaves.  If  arrow- 


heads become  submerged  for  any 
length  of  time  the  leaves  become  rib- 
bon-like; but  if  during  droughs  this 
plant  is  left  high  and  dry  the  narrow 
leaves  drop  off  and  are  replaced  by 
the  broad  arrow-shaped  ones. 

The  arrowhead  blooms  when  bass 
fishing  begins.  And  all  during  July 
and  August  its  delicate,  three-petaled 
pure  white  flowers  with  the  deep 
golden  centers  brighten  the  still  waters 
of  the  lakes,  ponds  and  streams.  The 
flowers  are  arranged  in  whorls  of  three 
on  the  long  flower  stalks,  the  female 
flowers  being  on  the  lowest  cluster. 
The  damselflies  and  the  dragonflies 


that  rest  on  the  flowers  act  as  the 
carriers  of  the  pollen  even  though  they 
have  no  appetite  for  it.  When  the 
flowers  are  done,  water  snails  feed  on 
the  fallen  petals. 

Arrowhead  spreads  by  seed  and  by 
tubers.  Since  its  tubers  are  sometimes 
consumed  by  wild  ducks  the  plant  has  jj 
become  known  to  many  as  “duck- 
potato.” 


Ye  Angler's  Dictionary 


t 

i 


Fishing:  A disease  for  which  there  is  no 
cure;  “catching”  but  not  contagious.  It  form-  ■ 
erly  infected  only  savages,  small  boys,  and 
village  ne’er-do-wells;  but  it  now  attacks 
presidents,  judges,  ministers,  doctors  and  ten  | 
million  others.  In  extreme  cases,  the  fever 
can  be  reduced  by  placing  the  patient  in 
the  hot  sun  for  several  hours.  | 

Fishing  Camp:  A place  to  wear  out  old  i 
clothes;  eat  half  cooked  food,  fight  insects;  j 
and  act  red-blooded.  Liveliest  hours  are  from  ! 
midnight  to  daylight.  Happy  camping  par-  ; 
ties  have  been  spoiled  by  erratic  individuals  : 
who  insisted  on  “going  fishing.” 

Fishing  Liar:  A term  used  by  every  angler  | 
to  describe  all  OTHER  brother  anglers — a 
“piscatorial  prevaricator.”  A vivid  imagina-  ; 
tion  is  the  out-standing  characteristic  of  the  | 
real  angler. 

Guide:  A true  conservationist  in  disguise.  ; 
His  duty  is  to  take  you  fishing  “where  they 
ain’t”  and  to  encourage  you  to  come  again 
“next  week,”  when  the  water  is  lower,  or 
higher,  or  clearer  or  wetter. 

Worms:  Greatly  scored  in  writings  and  in 
public,  but  used  widely  and  secretly  by  most  ; 
trout  fishermen.  A few,  hardened  anglers, 
unmindful  of  public  opinion,  brazenly  admit 
their  use.  Outstanding  among  them  was  a 
former  President  of  the  United  States. 

“Rod”:  A sporty  name  for  a “fish-pole” 
costing  over  $5.00.  Rods  are  sold  by  weight — 
the  lighter  the  rod,  the  heavier  the  price. 
Like  knights  of  old  who  splintered  their 
lances  in  tournaments,  all  fishermen  strive 
to  have  a fish  break  their  rod — an  event  of 
great  distinction  to  boast  about. 

Reel:  A coffee-mill  invented  by  Satan  and  i 
designed  to  come  loose,  get  out  of  order,  or 
snarl  up  at  critical  times,  thereby  inducing 
lurid  and  profuse  profanity. 

Fish-line:  An  expensive  piece  of  string 
used  on  a reel.  It  snarls,  gets  snagged,  and 
is  guaranteed  to  break  at  the  right  time, 
thereby  creating  the  necessary  alibi  for  the 
“whopper”  that  always  gets  away.  i 

Boots  or  Waders:  An  effective  means  of 
carrying  a large  quantity  of  water  from  the 
stream  to  a convenient  log.  Guaranteed  to  ; 
keep  the  feet  hot  in  summer  and  freezing 
in  cold  weather.  “Waders,”  hold  more  water 
than  “boots,”  and  are  therefore  preferred  in 
putting  out  camp  fires. 

Flies:  A feather  imitation  of  nothing-ever- 
before-seen,  with  very  fanciful  names,  and 
the  favorite  food  of  house  moths.  Flies  are 
principally  used  to  decorate  fishermen’s  hats, 
although  some  are  kept  in  a fly  book.  Made 
in  two  kinds,  “Anti-Volstead”  and  “Pro- 
hibitionist.” Wet  flies  are  gaining  in  popu- 
larity, are  not  favorites  along  the  Canadian 
border,  and  in  Wisconsin,  and  some  other 
states.  The  Cummings  Lariat. 
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FISHING  PHOTOGRAPHY 


''Photolog  Your  Fishing  Trip” 

— j 


By  Frank  J,  Floss 


During  the  past  few  months  I’ve  paid 
special  attention  to  just  what  a camera 
carrying  fisherman  photographs  while  on 
a fishing  trip.  And  it  seems  as  if  most  of 
them  just  carry  a camera  along  to  record 
the  fish  that  they  catch.  Thoughts  of  fish 
it  seems  completely  blind  them  to  the  many 
points  of  interest,  seen  when  fishing,  and 
along  the  route  to  their  fishing  spot,  that 
they  could  photograph.  While  it’s  all  right 
to  photograph  just  fish,  fish  photos  alone 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  a fishing 
trip.  For  that  reason  I advocate  keeping 
a photolog  of  your  fishing  trips. 

What’s  a “photolog”?  Well,  to  tell  you  the 
truth  it’s  just  a short  word  that  I’ve  made 
up  to  take  the  place  of  that  old  long  form 
“Photographic  Story”,  and  being  as  I’ve 
created  this  new  photographic  term,  my 
definition  of  it  is  this.  A photolog  is  a 
series  of  photos  taken  in  sequence  to  form 
a photographic  record  of  a trip. 

So  on  your  next  fishing  trip  start  your 
photolog  by  taking;  (1)  your  friends  photo 
as  they  prepare  to  depart;  then  follow 
through  with,  (2)  places  of  interest  you 
pass,  such  as  hotels,  hamburg  stands,  etc., 
where  you  stop  to  eat;  (3)  a panoramic 
view  of  the  stream  or  lake  that  you  intend 
to  fish;  (4)  a closeup  of  your  fishing  boat 
as  your  party  boards  it;  (5)  a photo  of  a 
companion  casting;  (6)  a closeup  of  the 
actual  netting  of  a fish;  (7)  a semi-closeup 
of  the  largest  fish  caught  by  your  party; 
(8)  any  unusual  happenings  such  as,  an 


approaching  storm,  fellow  fishermen  you 
meet,  or  any  animals  or  birds  that  you  may 
see;  (9)  and  if  you  are  one  who  eats  your 
fish  on  the  spot  get  a photo  of  them  frying 
over  your  campfire;  (10)  and  to  round  out 
your  photolog  try  to  close  it  with  a photo 
of  the  sunset. 

Of  course  the  above  outline  is  just  in- 
tended to  give  you  a general  idea  of  what 
to  include  in  your  photolog,  it  does  not 
have  to  be  followed  to  the  letter.  You  may 
use  any  number  of  subjects  in  your  photo- 
log as  long  as  they  tie  in  with  your  fishing 
trip,  and  do  not  break  up  the  sequence.  Just 
how  many  photos  it  takes  to  make  up  a 
photolog  is  up  to  you,  you  may  use  any- 
where from  10  to  50,  it  all  depends  on  just 
how  much  you  want  to  spend  on  it.  But, 
I never  use  less  than  10,  and  even  at  that  the 
story  of  a fishing  trip  is  hard  to  tell  in  10 
photos. 

Include  in  your  photolog  only  interesting 
photos,  don’t  go  photographing  haphazardly 
just  any  old  thing,  and  expect  to  have  an 
interesting  photolog.  Plan  the  photos  you 
want  in  advance,  the  effort  you  put  into  it 
will  show  in  the  final  results.  For  if  you 
only  take  a casual  interest  in  them,  that’s 
just  what  they  will  look  like.  However,  if 
you  put  your  heart  and  soul  into  your 
photos,  they  will  turn  out  like  the  master- 
pieces you  want  them  to  be. 

By  the  way,  this  photolog  can  also  be 
used  as  a guide  for  the  taking  of  35  m m 
color  transparencies  that  can  be  viewed  by 


Two  fishermen  just  resting  along  the  .\llegheny 
River. 


projection.  The  20  exposure  roll  of  color 
film  makes  an  ideal  number  of  transparencies 
for  a color  photolog.  They  will  provide  you 
with  many  evenings  of  enjoyment  when  old 
man  winter  keeps  you  at  home  during  his 
long  cold  nights. 


The  River  Called  Pine 

Some  dream  of  the  moon  on  the  Wabash 
Or  sing  of  the  watch  on  the  Rhine 
But  those  who  like  water  for  fishing 
Should  head  for  the  river  called  Pine. 

It  flows  through  a crack  in  the  mountain 
That’s  over  a thousand  feet  deep. 

And  God  only  knows  how  he  made  it 
The  sides  are  so  rugged  and  steep. 

It  foams  through  the  rocks  and  the  rapids 
And  leaps  over  ledges  and  falls. 

It  swirls  through  the  pools  and  the  pot-holes 
And  speeds  by  the  red  granite  walls. 

The  fish  that  you  take  in  these  waters 
Are  those  of  a fisherman’s  dream. 

They  are  taught  by  Old  Mother  Nature 
To  battle  for  life  in  this  stream. 

They  battle  your  line  by  the  hour 
And  tire  your  thumb  on  the  reel 
They  test  all  your  skill  as  an  angler 
But,  Oh!  what  a thrill  you  do  feel. 

The  men  that  you  find  in  this  canyon 
Are  men — like  the  fish — nature’s  best 
They  invite  you  to  sit,  by  then-  fire 
To  talk,  and  to  eat,  and  to  rest. 

They  talk  of  the  fish  in  the  river. 

They  talk  of  their  rod,  reel  and  line. 

They  tell  you,  “The  place  nearest  heaven 
Is  here  on  the  river  called  Pine.” 

This  poem  was  written  by  A.  D.  Therrien 
of  Hammond,  Indiana,  and  pays  glowing 
tribute  to  Pennsylvania’s  Pine  Creek. 


The  critic  who  begins  with  himself  will 
be  too  busy  to  take  on  outside  contacts. 


W‘ 


A panoramic  view  of  Put-In-Bay,  on  Lake  Erie. 
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{From  Page  9) 


PENNSYLVANIA  GORGE  STREAMS 


Jeader  alight  on  the  water,  the  rest  of 
the  leader  and  the  line  remaining  on 
the  rocks.  This  trick  works  well  un- 
less the  line  or  leader  happen  to  snag 
on  a rock  when  a fish  strikes.  Then 
the  trout  hasn’t  much  trouble  tearing 
loose.  Gorge  anglers  quickly  get  ac- 
customed to  such  misfortunes,  how- 


tiful bit  of  water,  pictured  in  one  of 
the  illustrations  accompanying  this 
article.  The  stream  roars  down  through 
a narrow  rock  chute  into  the  head  of 
a deep,  somewhat  circular  pool.  The 
water  in  this  pool  is  extremely  deep, 
but  it  is  so  clear  that  one  can  see  the 
bottom,  and  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  catch  trout  from  it  in  daylight. 

My  friend,  using  a large  nymph, 
concentrated  on  the  chute  of  white 
water.  He  cast  the  nymph  into  it, 
then  stripped  line  off  his  reel,  to  allow 


ever. 

Another  fruitful  method  is  to  fish 
a dry  fly  downstream.  That  is,  the 
angler  gets  upstream  from  a target 
area,  casts  his  fly  with  a loose  leader 
and  line,  and  lets  the  fly  float  down  to 
the  fish.  The  distance  the  fly  has  to 
travel  usually  is  short,  but  the  down- 
stream method  is  necessary  because  of 
obstacles  which  make  conventional  use 
of  the  dry  fly  impossible. 

Wading  is  held  to  a minimum  by 
lovers  of  the  gorge  stream.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  necessary  most  of 
the  time.  And  of  course  the  angler 
who  keeps  out  of  the  water  is  apt  to 
attract  more  fish  to  his  lure. 

The  deep  pockets  which  gorge 
streams  form  around  rocks  and  tree 
stumps  and  cut  into  soft  banks  when 
such  are  encountered  also  deserve 
careful  attention.  Here  the  wet  fly 
and  nymph  come  in  handy,  and  some- 
times the  current  is  so  strong  that  a 
bit  of  split  shot  must  be  pinched  on 
the  leader  to  get  the  lure  down  into 
the  water.  This  kind  of  water,  also, 
is  made  to  order  for  the  grasshopper 
angler. 

I watched  an  angler  one  day  take 
three  fine  rainbow  trout  from  a beau- 


This stretch-  is  shallow  water,  hut  trout  live  in  the  shelter  of  those  huge  rocks  and  will  emerge 

into  the  open  to  feed. 


The  swift-flowing  stream  tumbles  down  over  the  big  rock  formations  here  and  forms  another 

pool  for  the  anglei  to  explore. 


the  lure  to  sink  deeply  and  to  follow  i 
the  path  of  the  current. 

The  line  indicated  that  the  nymph  i| 
was  carried  back  under  a huge  ledge  | 
of  rocks  which  forms  one  side  of  the  j 
pool.  ' 

Three  times  within  a short  period, 
once  the  lure  had  disappeared  under 
this  ledge,  there  was  a sharp  tug  on  i 
the  line,  and  my  friend  waltzed  a fat  j 
trout  out  into  the  open  and  into  his  i 
landing  net.  Not  one  of  the  fish  was  | 
less  than  a foot  in  length. 

That’s  typical  gorge  stream  angling. 
Another  friend  had  an  experience  of  i 
a different  variety.  At  a high  water-  ! 
fall  the  stream  has  formed  a pool  of  : 
water  perhaps  a hundred  feet  long,  i 
fifty  feet  wide,  and  at  its  deepest  point  , 
thirty  feet  deep.  A sand  bar  runs 
into  the  center  of  this  pool,  from  down- 
stream, and  my  friend  waded  out  on  i 
this  bar  as  far  as  he  could,  endeavor-  I 
ing  to  cast  his  fly  close  to  the  spot  : 
where  the  falling  water  entered  the  i 
pool. 

As  a gag,  he  finally  tied  to  his  leader  1 
a large  dry  fly,  cast  it  well  out  on  the  i 
placid  surface  of  the  pool,  and  allowed  ' 
it  to  drift  freely  about  in  the  current,  fc 
He  lighted  a cigaret,  and  we  were  rf 
enjoying  the  majesty  of  the  waterfall  (I 
when  suddenly  there  was  a flop  in  the  i 
middle  of  the  pool,  and  the  floating  |l 
fly  disappeared  in  a huge  swirl.  j 

“That  was  a danged  heavy  fish,”  my  j 
friend  remarked  as  he  drew  in  his  j 
broken  leader  and  waded  to  shore.  J 
That’s  another  thing  about  gorge  j 
streams.  One  never  can  tell  when  he  | 
will  tie  into  a real  lunker.  \ 

Some  fish  taken  from  the  particular  | 
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stream  we  have  been  discussing  have 
gone  in  excess  of  twenty  inches  in 
length. 

One  final  point  should  be  made. 
Gorge  streams  are  just  dandy  places 
for  snakes  to  live.  In  rattler  and 
copperhead  country  the  wise  angler 
watches  where  he  puts  his  feet  and 
hands.  In  fact,  a lot  of  gorge  stream 
anglers  we  know  always  carry  pistols, 
just  in  case. 

The  pistol,  however,  doesn’t  do  much 
good  against  a mad  old  she-bear  with 
a couple  of  cubs.  We  have  a pal  who 
spent  an  hour  up  a tree  in  such  a 
situation  until  Mamma  Bruin  decided 
all  was  well  and  ambled  along  with 
her  playful  youngsters. 

Then  he  went  on  with  his  angling — 
and  marveling  at  the  beauty  nature 
can  concoct  out  of  the  sides  of  a moun- 
tain, a jumble  of  rocks,  and  a roaring 
brook  of  ice-cold,  clear  water. 


To  the  Editor 


Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

While  I am  not  the  fortxmate  one  in  the 
story  I am  about  to  relate,  and  while  the 
beautiful  trout  involved  was  by  no  means 
a record  catch,  I am  persuaded  that  the  cir- 
cumstances leading  to  its  capture  are  worth 
the  telling: 

Personally,  I always  find  fishing  good,  no 
matter  the  season,  the  weather,  or  the  con- 
dition of  the  stream.  The  catching,  how- 
ever, is  something  different! 

I made  my  annual  trip  to  the  Kishaco- 
quilla  in  Mifflin  County  on  May  17th  last. 
It  was  more  than  cool,  with  drizzling  rain 
betimes,  and  the  water  high  and  murky. 
I was  fishing  three  or  four  miles  below 
Belleville,  working  up  stream  using  night- 
crawlers.  I finally  met  up  with  two  others 
approaching  me  down  stream.  They  also 
were  using  worms.  None  of  us  had  had  a 
strike  except  from  those  busy  chubs  that 
remove  the  tail  of  the  worm  quite  expertly, 
and  destroy  it  for  further  use.  This  type 
of  petty  larceny  is  quite  annoying,  and 
sometimes  provocative  of  language  not  in- 
tended for  prayer. 

A darkening  sky  portended  rain.  I quickly 
folded  my  sporting  gadgets  and  moved  down 
stream  a few  hundred  yards  to  my  car  for 
protection.  One  of  the  two  went  with  me 
to  his  car  parked  near  mine,  but  his  com- 
panion hung  back.  In  the  course  of  a half 
hours  he  approached  us  from  the  other  side 
of  the  stream  carrying  something  that  looked 
from  our  distance  much  like  a shad.  As 
he  crossed  the  siriall  bridge  and  drew  near 
to  us,  we  saw  that  it  was  a beautiful  brown 
trout.  From  his  description  I knew  the 
exact  spot  where  he  had  fastened  on  to  it. 
He  was  fishing  from  a precipitous  bank  at 
least  five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
stream.  About  fifteen  feet  from  where  he 
stood  there  was  a large  log  parallel  with  the 
creek  with  perhaps  another  ten  or  more 
feet  of  stream  on  the  far  side.  He  continued 
to  be  pestered  with  chub,  but  he  finally 
caught  one.  Placing  it  on  the  hook  for  bait, 
instead  of  a worm,  he  returned  it  neatly 


to  the  side  of  the  log.  It  had  scarcely  landed 
when  he  saw  the  outline  of  a trout  apparently 
turning  on  its  side  and  taking  the  chub 
with  it  down  under  to  his  hiding  place. 
This  fisherman,  whose  name  I regret  having 
failed  to  learn,  realized  the  hazard  of 
successful  landing  from  the  bank  from  which 
he  was  casting,  plus  the  still  greater  odds  in 
favor  of  the  fish  in  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  log  and  other  unseen  underwater 
complications  usually  present  at  such  a 
point.  So,  as  related  by  him,  he  slid  down 
the  bank  into  cold  water  completely  sub- 
merging over  the  top  of  his  hip  boots!  He 
fought  this  fellow  in  and  out  from  under  the 
log,  across  and  back  and  up  stream  and 
down,  only  to  discover  finally  to  his  dis- 
may, that  he  had  left  his  landing  net  in  the 
car!  He  continued  playing  this  chub-catcher 
until  he  was  able  to  maneuver  a finger 
through  a gill  and  out  the  mouth,  and  thus 
hold  him  beyond  escape.  He  left  the  stream 
at  the  opposite  side  and  it  was  from  that 
point  we  saw  him  approach,  dripping  wet, 
but  happy.  His  story  soon  followed.  There 
was  some  debate  as  to  the  length  of  this 
trout.  I carry  a folding  yard  stick  to  readily 


I knew  of  an  angler  who  once  knew  where 
a big  bass  hung  out.  He  tried  every  method 
he  knew,  threw  every  kind  of  bait  and  lure 
at  him  but  the  old  bronzeback  would  just 
thumb  his  nose  at  everything.  It  was  most 
discouraging.  Then,  on  one  dark  night,  that 
lunker  hit  a surface  Crazy  Crawler  (the 
mouse  pattern  with  the  white  underbelly 
blacked  with  black  waterproofed  crayon)  and 
another  killer  of  the  streams  was  laid  to  rest. 

Now  I do  not  advise  wading  the  stream 
on  dark  nights  especially  if  you  do  not 
know  the  position  of  every  rock,  stump  or 
snag.  It’s  dangerous  and  can  be  tragic. 
But  if  you  get  familiar  with  every  path, 
every  tree  and  bush,  every  rock  or  snag, 
you  stand  a fifty-fifty  chance  of  getting  that 
fish  of  your  dreams  without  stumbling  into  a 
booby  trap  to  your  sorrow. 

Many  anglers  do  not  care  to  fish  after 
dusk  because  they  find  it  difficult  to  co- 
ordinate their  senses  to  night  fishing  as  well 
as  have  the  feeling  they  are  being  cheated 
from  actually  seeing  what’s  going  on.  I’ll 
admit  the  odds  are  all  with  the  fish  once 
you  have  him  hooked.  For  one  thing,  he 
can  see  better  than  you  can  and  he  knows 
very  well  where  to  wrap  your  line.  Yet,  I 
always  felt  a thrill  in  being  able  to  feel  the 
weight  of  the  fish,  know  he’s  one  up  on  you, 
but  blindly  hang  on,  hoping  and  praying 
that  he  won’t  be  lost. 

Some  anglers  feel  it’s  a waste  of  effort  to 
fish  on  moonlight  nights.  I stUl  believe  that 
nights  lighted  by  a brilliant  moon  are  the 
right  moments  to  tangle  with  that  lunker, 
other  water  conditions  being  right.  Then, 
you  actually  see  what’s  going  on  and  have 
an  experience  that  will  linger  long  in  your 
memory. 

Here’s  some  talk  about  that  “lunker”. 
First  of  all,  the  lunker  might  be  a tre- 
mendous catfish  or  he  might  be  a big  trout 
or  bass.  It  makes  little  difference  to  which 
species  he  belongs.  He  is  the  gentleman 
that  keeps  an  angler  from  ever  giving  up  the 


calculate  the  large  ones,  and  I volunteered 
to  adjourn  all  argument  by  actual  measure- 
ment. Answer:  20 '2  inches — and  a most 

beautiful  specimen  of  the  brown  trout. 

While  mentioning  at  the  outset  that  this 
was  not  a record  fish.  I think  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  taken  deserves  a note  of  pub- 
licity as  well  as  congratulations  to  him 
(hailing  from  Mt.  Union,  as  I recall),  who 
won  out  under  very  adverse  circumstances. 
If  you  print  this,  I hope  he  sees  it. 

Roland  L.  Howe 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Warden  Cloos  Reports: 

A small  mouth  black  bass  caught  in 
Crooked  Creek,  tributary  to  Tioga  River,  on 
July  13.  Length  18(4  inches.  Weight  4 lb. 
2 oz.  Girth  IIV2  inches.  Lure — Pickerel 
Spoon.  It  was  taken  by  Edwin  Bentley  of 
Tioga. 


Sign  in  a restaurant:  Wanted — man  to 

wash  dishes  and  two  waitresses. 


game  and  that  is  why  the  hmker  is  the 
most  important  fish  in  the  waters. 

Many  times  you  feel  like  folding  up  your 
rod  and  just  quitting  the  angling  business 
cold.  Yet,  the  very  small  voice  always 
whispers,  “Tomorrow  or  the  next  day  I’ll 
get  that  limker  I’ve  been  dreaming  about, 
waiting  for,  all  these  years!”  It  is  the  ex- 
pectation, the  anticipation  of  catching  that 
big  one  that  truly  makes  a fisherman  disre- 
gard many  a light  creel  to  go  again  and 
again  though  hopes  dim  and  it  appears  that 
all  the  big  fellows  have  already  been  landed. 

If  it  is  any  consolation,  I truly  know  that 
there  are  still  some  lunkers  around.  Yes, 
there  are  some  handsome,  heavy  fish  about 
that  will  fulfill  the  dreams  of  any  real  fish- 
erman. Sure,  he’s  a hard  guy  to  throw  the 
hooks  into  and  he’s  smai  c,  that’s  why  he 
grew  to  become  a big  fish.  He  is  wise  and 
canny,  knows  his  territory  like  you  know 
your  own  home,  and  is  lord  and  master  of 
all  he  surveys.  All  other  fish  must  knuckle 
down  to  him  or  feel  the  strength  of  those  big 
jaws.  He  takes  the  lion’s  share  of  all  the 
best  food  that  comes  down  the  stream  and 
he  can  afford  to  be  plenty  choosy. 

I know  it  is  as  unnatural  for  a man  to  fish 
at  night  as  it  is  for  a racoon  to  hunt  at 
midday.  It’s  going  against  nature.  You  have 
only  to  try  it  to  feel  the  very  strength  of 
the  taboo,  the  actual  weight  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  abnormal.  If  you  can  just  get 
accustomed  to  it  you  will  gain  a certain  noc- 
turnal intuition  that  will  take  many  a 
lunker  that  otherwise,  during  the  daylight 
hours,  lay  asleep  in  the  deep  quiet  unaware 
of  your  exertions. 

The  final  opponent  to  night  fishing  is  the 
good  wife.  Perfectly  normal  individuals 
should  by  all  means  be  home  getting  their 
rest  but  since  anglers  are  slightly  a bit  to 
the  left  of  normal,  perhaps  some  of  them 
can  find  enough  explanations  to  make  to  the 
better  half  for  those  nocturnal  trips  along 
the  stream. 


0utdojOA>  ^nxuli 


• • • By  George  W.  Forrest 
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The  Whirligig  Beetles 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 


My  introduction  to  the  whirligig  beetles 
occurred  long  ago  in  a little  Ohio  town. 
I was  just  tall  enough  to  pull  myself  up 
to  the  brink  of  the  great  cast-iron  basin 
that  served  as  the  town  square  fountain 
and  as  a watering  trough.  Each  time 
uncle  drove  the  sorrels  to  the  mill  with  a 
load  of  grain,  the  horses  would  stop  for 
a drink,  and  I would  climb  down  to  watch 
the  six  or  eight  blackish  beetles  carving 
endless  figures-of-eight  on  the  quiet  sur- 
face. Later  in  the  summer,  they  would 
disappear.  The  park  attendant  would  rake 
out  great  mats  of  pond  scum,  as  we  called 
the  spirogyra,  and  the  whirligigs,  hiding  in 
the  algae,  would  be  raked  out  too.  We 
didn’t  call  them  “whirlgig  beetles”,  for  they 
are  known  as  “apple  bugs”  in  our  locality. 
They’ve  gained  this  name  because  when 
handled  they  give  off  an  odor  that  some 
insist  is  like  that  of  mellow  fruit.  Some 
species,  to  me,  smell  like  overly-mellow 
fruit! 

Every  angler  knows  the  whirligig  beetles 
. . . those  animated  black  polka  dots  on  the 
ponds’  blue  backgrounds.  They  are  not 
found  in  the  white  waters  of  the  main 
streams,  but  choose  the  back  waters,  where 
the  eddy  is  slow,  or  the  placid  sui'face  of 
swamps  and  pools.  They  are  equipped  with 
capable  wings,  yet  when  disturbed,  they  will 
dive  and  hide  in  the  submerged  vegetation 
rather  than  take  to  flight.  They  rarely 
leave  their  tiny  part  of  the  world  as  long 
as  they  can  find  food.  And  their  nourish- 
ment falls  manna-like  from  above;  it  con- 
sists chiefly  of  tiny  insects  that  have  the 
bad  luck  of  tumbling  into  the  water  film. 
Before  they  can  recover,  the  whirligigs,  in 
their  endless  circling,  find  them  and  chew 
them  down. 

The  adult  beetles  are  oval  in  shape, 
blackish-blue  in  color.  Like  most  of  the 
water  insects,  their  antennae  are  very  short. 
Their  forelegs  are  long  and  fitted  for  grasp- 


ing and  holding;  the  second  and  the  hind 
pairs  are  short,  board,  and  are  used  as  oars 
to  row  them  on  their  endless  girations.  At 
the  end  of  the  abdomen,  each  carries  a 
bubble  of  air  that  resembles  a drop  of 
quick  silver  as  soon  as  the  beetle  dives 
beneath  the  water.  They  make  interesting 
additions  to  an  aquarium  because  of  this 
characteristic. 

The  strangest  feature  possessed  by  the 
whirligigs  are  the  two  pairs  of  eyes.  One 
pail  is  directed  upward  and  the  other, 
downward.  Probably  the  beetles  can  look 
up  for  food  and,  at  the  same  time,  watch  for 
enemies  from  below.  Oddly  enough,  the 
ventral  eyes  are  larger  than  the  dorsal 
pairs. 

The  oval  eggs  are  laid  in  early  summer 
and  attached  to  vegetation  well  below  the 
surface.  They  hatch  into  hungry  larvae 
which  are  commonly  confused  with  “hun- 
dred leggers”  because  of  the  long,  leg-like 
gills  that  extend  from  each  abdomenal  seg- 
ment. There  should  be  no  confusion,  how- 
ever, for  these  are  always  aquatic  and  the 
centipedes  are  always  terrestrial. 

After  the  larval  stage,  the  insects  go  into 
the  pupa  or  resting  stage.  For  about  a 
month  they  remain  in  their  grey,  papery 
cocoons,  from  which  they  emerge  full  grown 
adults. 

As  adults  they  pass  the  winter.  During 
the  cold,  they  hibernate  in  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pond,  but  a warm  winter 
afternoon  will  bring  them  to  the  surface 
to  practice  a few  figures-of-eight. 


Father  Firefly  to  mother,  as  they  watched 
their  youngster  flying: 

“He’s  bright  for  his  age,  isn’t  he?” 


The  chief  difference  between  a bachelor 
and  a married  man  is  that  when  a bachelor 
walks  the  floor  with  a babe,  he’s  dancing. 


THE  BLUEGILL  SUNFISH 

(Frovi  Page  3) 

size  IX  or  2X,  will  produce  when  the 
blues  are  wary. 

For  enjoyable  fishing  and  for  best 
results,  the  line  should  be  dressed  be- 
fore every  trip  in  order  to  keep  it 
floating  throughout  the  day’s  fishing. 
The  reel  can  be  either  single  action 
or  automatic. 

Among  the  favored  artificial  lures 
are;  rubber  spiders  or  nymphs,  cork- 
bodied bugs,  spinner-and-fly  combina- 
tions, small  bucktails  with  tiny  pork 
strip  streamers,  wet  and  dry  flies, 
small  spoons,  popper  spooks,  small 
bass  bug  spooks  and  small  wilder  dilg 
minnows. 

The  fact  that  the  bluegill  can  be 
taken  in  so  many  ways  makes  it  a 
favorite  of  the  common  fisherman. 
While  some  gamefish  require  expen- 
sive tackle  and  arduous  preparations, 
the  prolific  bluegill  will  delight  the 
clumsiest  angler  by  making  a bobber 
go  crazy. 

Ounce  for  ounce,  the  battling  blue- 
gill is  the  most  concentrated  package 
of  fun  in  the  entire  fish  family — if  you 
care  to  take  the  word  of  that  majority 
of  fishermen  who  consistently  bring 
home  bluegills  instead  of  alibis. 


What  Is  a “Lem  Lubber”? 

LEM  LUBBER  is  the  symbol  created  by 
the  Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America  . . . 
the  “horrible  example”  in  boating  . . . the 
poster  character  who  does  everything  wrong. 
His  lubberly  actions  violate  the  rules  of 
boating  courtesy  . . . showing  what  NOT  to 
do  on  the  water. 

LEM  doesn’t  know  anything  about  COM- 
MON SENSE  AFLOAT.  He  has  never  heard 
of  the  few  simple  rules  that  make  boating 
fun  . . . what’s  more  ...  he  doesn’t  care. 
He  displays  no  consideration  for  others  on 
the  water  ...  he  ignores  their  rights  . . . 
he’s  careless. 

LEM  is  always  in  trouble  ...  he  doesn’t 
make  friends  . . . and  he  annoys  people. 
LEM  LUBBERS  are  quickly  discovered  . . . 
and  avoided. 

Common  Sense  Afloat 

Never  overload  your  boat — seats  don’t  in- 
dicate capacity. 

Avoid  staying  out  in  storms — know  and 
heed  weather  signs. 

Never  stand  up  in  a moving  boat — it’s  the 
easiest  way  to  capsize. 

Always  STEP  into  the  center  of  a boat — 
never  jump. 

Never  smoke  while  refueling — gasoline  is 
inflammable. 

Make  sure  your  motor  is  not  too  powerful 
for  the  boat. 

If  you  should  capsize  . . . stay  alongside  : 
the  boat  . . . hang  onto  the  sides  . . . don’t  i 
try  to  climb  in.  Any  wooden  boat  ...  or 
metal  boat  with  air  tanks  . . . will  stay  afloat  i 
indefinitely  . . . will  support  several  persons.  | 
Relax  ...  be  calm  . . . signal  for  help  ...  I 
then  WAIT  for  it  to  arrive. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


winged  flies  and  feathered  treble  hooks 
are  used.  Along  with  the  many  other 
varieties  of  flies,  this  spinner  and  fly 
combination  definitely  has  a place  in 
the  angler’s  tackle  assortment. 

Only  a short  summary  has  been 
given  concerning  each  type  of  feath- 
ered lure.  The  subject  is  so  broad 
that  each  should  be  considered  separ- 
ately and  described  in  detail  giving  the 
many  variations  of  each  type  as  well 
as  presentation  of  each. 


However,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
there  are  artificial  lures  constructed 
of  feathers,  made  to  meet  the  most 
diversified  conditions.  Whether  the 
angler  finds  the  prospective  fish  feed- 
ing on  minnows,  nymphs,  surface  bugs 
or  insects,  his  tackle  or  fly  box  con- 
tains a lure  to  imitate  each,  and  the 
artificial  lures  are  generally  as  affec- 
tive as  the  real  live  food  itself.  It  can 
be  emphatically  repeated — feathered 
lures  certainly  pack  the  punch! 


Spinner  and  fly. 

FEATHERED  LURES  PACK 
THE  PUNCH 

(From  Page  5) 

The  sudden  surface  explosion  of  a 
rising  bass  is  indeed  a joy  to  see — 
and  feel. 

Hook  sizes  vary  to  the  extent  that 
most  all  sizes,  from  2/0  to  12,  are  very 
effective.  Use  the  smaller  sizes  for 
trout  and  blue-gills,  and  the  larger 
for  bass. 

Spinners  and  Flies — Using  a spinner 
and  fly  is  not  really  any  of  the  true 
forms  of  fly  fishing.  However,  it  de- 
serves a few  words  in  passing  since  it 
incorporates  a feathered  lure.  Spin- 
ners were  primarily  designed  to  imitate 
a dashing  minnow,  since  then  a fly 
has  been  used  in  conjunction  as  a pos- 
sible added  attractor,  or  in  the  case  of 
certain  types  of  flies,  helps  to  make 
this  ‘rigging’  a weedless  lure. 

It  has  proved  very  popular  on  all 
species  of  game  fishes  wherever  used. 
"The  waters  of  Pennsylvania  are  ideal 
for  this  lure  and  many  fish  are  creeled 
each  year  by  their  use. 

Only  a ring-eyed  fly  should  be  used 
with  a spinner.  Those  flies  with  a 
turned-down  or  turned-up  eye  ride  be- 
hind the  spinner  at  a cocked  angle  and 
I they  do  not  have  the  smooth  waving 
action  which  the  straight  ring-eyed  fly 
(has. 

Many  patterns  and  styles  of  spinner 
flies  are  available.  Streamers,  large 
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The  Dry  Fly. 


The  rainbow  trout  seems  destined  to  be 
the  trout  of  the  future. 

Almost  everywhere  this  species  has  been 
introduced  it  has  provided  sport  far  in  ex- 
cess of  others. 

Fortunately  for  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try it  has  lent  itself  to  adoption.  In  some 
it  has  grown  to  phenomenal  size. 

Idaho  is  one  instance.  Michigan  is  another. 
So  is  New  York.  To  many  here  in  Penn- 
sylvania it  is  the  most  spectacular  battler  of 
the  three — brook,  brown  and  rainbow. 

The  showy  display  of  aerial  tactics  is 
largely  lost  when  the  rainbow  assumes 
elephantine  proportions,  but  its  size  has 
made  it  sought  even  more. 

Catherine  Creek,  in  New  York,  has  pro- 
duced whoppiers  of  unbelievable  size.  The 
Manistee  and  St.  Marys  Rivers  in  Michigan 
bear  similar  reputations.  Those  taken  at 
Lake  Pend  Oreille,  Idaho,  have  received 
nation-wide  attention. 

The  brook  trout  is  still  the  favorite  with 
many.  The  brown  trout  has  its  devotees, 
but  neither  can  claim  the  attraction  of  the 
huge  rainbows. 

The  fishermen  of  the  country  are  begin- 
ning to  be  afflicted  with  “rainbow  fever.” 

Contributing  to  its  popularity  is  the  grow- 
ing tendency  to  permit  fall  fishing,  though 
this  is  frowned  upon  especially  in  streams 
where  such  activity  will  interfere  with  the 
spawning  of  the  brook  and  brown  trout.  In 
lakes,  where  the  rainbow  is  present,  like  the 
famed  Idaho  water,  sport  par  excellence  is 
being  provided. 

Given  suitable  environment  and  abundant 
food,  no  trout  seems  to  respond  as  does  this 
Pacific  coast  species. 

The  best  evidence  of  it  is  in  the  record- 
breakers  being  taken  in  the  cold  mountain 
lakes  like  Pend  Oreille. 

Consider  for  the  moment  that  these  huge 
trout  are  only  about  six  years  old. 

Between  May  10  and  Nov.  25,  the  leading 
21  trout  weighed  between  37  and  30  lbs. 
That’s  a lot  of  fish  in  a trout. 


Topnotcher,  the  37-pounder,  was  caught 
by  Wes  Hamlet  of  Military  Drive,  Coeur  d’ 
Alene,  Idaho.  The  tackle  used  was  a 
Pfieuger  Capital  reel,  a Montague  rod,  a 
Sunset  40-lb.  test  line  and  a Martin  silver 
scale  plug. 

Others  of  the  whoppers  included  one  of 
36  lbs.  Two  of  34V4  lbs.  One  of  3314  lbs. 
Two  of  33  lbs.  Five  of  32  lbs.  Six  of  31 
lbs.  and  three  of  30  lbs.,  all  during  the  1948 
season. 

Spring  Creek,  in  Centre  County,  has  pro- 
duced some  rather  large-sized  rainbows,  but 
not  of  the  weights  approaching  the  sock- 
dolagers of  the  West. 

Kamloops  River,  in  British  Columbia,  is 
the  home  of  the  parent  stock.  This  species 
appears  to  grow  to  much  larger  propor- 
tions than  the  Salmo  Shasta  and  Salmo 
Irideus,  the  two  Pacific  slope  species  which 
have  provided  most  of  the  foundation  plant- 
ings in  the  East. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  State  may  have 
some  lake  waters  which  eventually  may  grow 
rainbows  in  the  giant  class.  Here  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  there  is  no  suit- 
able water.  There  is  one  small  exception, 
Lake  Pleasant,  in  Erie  County. 

There  is  a chance,  however,  that  im- 
pounding of  the  East  Branch  of  the  Clarion 
may  provide  environment  which  eventually 
may  produce  some  of  the  monsters,  pro- 
vided the  proper  seed  stock  is  obtained. 

States  which  find  their  waters  adaptable 
to  rearing  these  huge  rainbows  are  giving 
the  matter  very  serious  attention.  These 
rainbows  are  the  proverbial  goose  which  lays 
the  golden  eggs. 

Sandpoint,  Idaho,  has  learned  it.  So  have 
other  locations  which  offer  the  sport,  for 
fish  of  the  sizes  mentioned  draw  fishermen 
from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

When  other  sp>ecies  will  be  but  pleasant 
memories,  the  rainbow  will  still  be  providing 
fishermen  with  the  thrills  which  come  but 
once  in  a lifetime. 
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A BIOLOGIST  GOES  ANGLING 

(From  Page  7) 

walleyes  are  hungrier  than  ever  and 
would  offer  the  best  fishing  of  the  year. 

Last  summer  fishing  in  Minnesota 
was  not  very  good.  The  reason  for 
this  was  not  because  of  overfishing  or 
insufficient  stocking  but  because  there 
was  an  abundance  of  food  and  the 
fishes  were  well  fed.  Test  seining 
proved  that  our  lakes  had  as  many 
fishes  as  ever,  but  they  would  not  bite. 
Later  in  the  winter  when  food  became 
scarce,  fishing  was  better  than  usual. 
Apparently  in  some  years  climatic  and 
other  conditions  may  be  extremely 
favorable  for  the  production  of  a large 
food  crop.  A larger  percentage  of  fish 
eggs  hatch  and  a better  survival  and 
growth  of  fry  results,  furnishing  such 
an  abundance  of  young  fishes  that  the 
larger  fishes  are  well  fed  and  have  no 
appetite  for  the  most  tantalizing  lures. 

Many  fishermen  think  that  fishes 
have  highly  specialized  diets  and  are 
particular  about  what  they  eat.  On  the 
contrary  most  of  our  game  fishes  feed 
on  a wide  variety  of  food  usually 
specializing  on  whatever  is  most  avail- 
able. Game  fishes,  pan  fishes  and  some 
rough  fishes,  such  as  gars,  dogfish,  and 
burbot,  are  chiefly  predaceous.  These 
eat  living  animal  matter  in  some  form 
but  practically  no  fish  diet  is  entirely 
free  from  plant  material. 

The  game  fishes,  such  as  the  trout, 
walleyes,  bass,  and  northern  pike  feed 
on  animal  life  ranging  from  insects. 


This  proud  lad  is  Tonner  Nailor,  of  Mechanics- 
burg,  who  is  just  8 years  old,  yes,  he  caught  the 
brownie  himself  from  a spring-fed  tributary  of 
the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  in  lower  Cumberland 
County.  The  fish  was  caught  the  4th  of  -June 
and  was  22  inches  long,  had  a girth  of  10  V2  inches 
and  weighed  pounds. 


worms,  and  leeches  to  small  fishes.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  frequently 
they  eat  the  young  of  their  own  spe- 
cies. Although  game  fishes  feed  on 
all  kinds  of  small  fishes,  they  show 
some  discrimination,  feeding  more  gen- 
erally on  the  minnows  and  small  rough 
fishes  because  these  are  most  numer- 
ous and  are  easier  to  catch  than  the 
more  active  young  game  fishes.  Ap- 
parently the  most  popular  food  item 
with  most  fishes  is  whatever  is  avail- 
able. Northern  pike  may  be  feeding 
extensively  on  an  abundant  crop  of 
young  suckers  in  the  early  summer. 
A month  later  large  numbers  of  size- 
able leeches  appear  in  the  lake  and 
the  stomachs  of  the  northern  pike  are 
gorged  with  leeches. 

Panfishes,  including  the  sunfishes, 
crappies,  and  rock  bass,  usually  feed 
on  a large  variety  of  aquatic  insects 
and  crayfishes,  and  may  occasionally 
take  a few  small  fishes  of  almost  any 
species.  Bluegills  feed  largely  on 
aquatic  insects,  small  Crustacea  and  a 
few  small  fishes.  Seeds  and  bits  of 
water  plants  occur  in  their  stomachs 
so  often  that  plant  material  must  be 
a part  of  their  natural  diet.  In  winter 
their  stomachs  are  practically  empty. 

Crappies  eat  insects,  Crustacea  and 
considerable  number  of  small  fishes 
such  as  minnows,  perch,  sunfishes,  and 
even  young  walleyes.  In  winter  they 
feed  heavily  on  small  fishes  but  toward 
the  late  winter  they  feed  extensively 
on  the  minute  Crustacea  of  the  plank- 
ton. 

Largemouth  bass  feed  mostly  on 
small  fishes,  Crustacea  and  aquatic  in- 
sects. Seeds  and  fragments  of  water 
plants  which  they  often  eat  are  prob- 
ably taken  accidentally.  Frogs  which 
are  so  popular  for  bait  actually  consti- 
tute a small  part  of  their  natural  diet 
and  are  usually  taken  in  the  early 
summer.  Walleyes  eat  mostly  fishes, 
crayfishes,  and  large  aquatic  insects. 
They  prey  heavily  on  perch,  minnows, 
and  the  young  of  almost  any  fish  they 
encounter. 

Northern  pike  and  Muskellunge  are 
enormous  fish  eaters,  although  at  times 
they  may  take  the  larger  insects  and 
leeches.  They  will  eat  almost  any 
swimming  animal  small  enough  for 
them  to  swallow.  In  summer  their 
diet  consists  mostly  of  perch,  minnows 
and  the  young  of  almost  any  species 
including  their  own.  In  winter  they 
prey  heavily  on  sunfishes,  crappies, 
and  perch.  Suckers  are  a common  food 
item  for  the  larger  individuals. 

Trout  vary  considerably  in  their 
diet.  Lake  trout  feed  heavily  on  fishes 
such  as  suckers,  tullibee  and  whitefish, 
but  sometimes  pick  up  quite  a few 
of  the  Crustacea  peculiar  to  the  great 
depths  where  they  feed.  Brown  and 
brook  trout  feed  extensively  on  both 
land  and  water  insects,  worms  and 


Mr.  Joseph  Bordas,  of  West  Homestead,  with  a 
largemouth  he  took  from  Conneaut  Lake  the 
second  day  of  this  year’s  season.  The  fish  was 
19}4  inches  long  and  weighed  a little  over 
4 pounds. 


small  Crustacea.  However,  the  larger  t 
ones  prey  heavily  on  small  fishes  such  , 
as  young  suckers,  minnows,  and  mud-  ! 
dlers.  Rainbow  trout  have  a similar  j 
diet  but  tend  to  consume  more  small  ■ 
fishes. 

Many  of  our  rough  fishes  tend  to 
be  rather  omnivorous  in  their  diets. 
Bullheads  are  scavengers,  eating  large 
quantities  of  dead  animals  and  plants 
and  almost  anything  else  they  may 
encounter.  Suckers  and  redhorses  have  ' 
a diet  of  plants  and  small  animals 
which  they  suck  up  off  the  bottom. 
Carp  are  quite  vegetarian,  eating  large 
quantities  of  water  plants  and  some 
small  animal  forms. 

The  fisherman  tries  to  make  his  bait 
or  lure  imitate  the  natural  food  of 
fishes.  The  propensity  of  most  game 
fishes  to  strike  moving  objects  enables 
the  fisherman  to  fool  them  by  casting 
and  trolling  with  artificial  minnows, 
artificial  flies,  plugs,  and  spinners. 
Fishes  are  nearsighted  and  are  not  so 
particular  about  the  detailed  appear- 
ance of  the  lure  when  they  see  it  at 
a distance.  Most  sporting  stores  offer 
a bewildering  array  of  artificial  baits  > 
and  lures  but  only  those  that  give 
plenty  of  action  when  drawn  through 
the  water  should  be  used. 

The  many  lures  usually  fall  intc! 
several  types,  the  spoons,  spinners,  i '■ 
plugs,  and  artificial  animals  such  as 
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minnows  and  frogs.  There  is  no  fixed 
rule  as  to  the  lure  preferred  by  any 
particular  species  but  some  lures  work 
better  for  one  fish  than  for  another 
although  there  are  times  when  the 
reverse  may  be  true.  Spoons  ai’e  very 
effective  for  northern  pike  and  may 
work  for  walleyes.  Artificial  minnows 
and  some  plugs  are  excellent  for  wall- 
'ejms  and  may  work  sometimes  for  bass 
and  northern  pike.  Bass  often  prefer 
lures  that  make  a lot  of  splash  but 
sometimes  strike  readily  at  spoons  and 
spinners.  Spinner  combinations  with 
pork  strips  and  live  minnows  work 
well  with  almost  all  game  fish. 

Fly  fishing  is  an  art  itself  and  many 
books  have  been  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject. Whether  fishing  with  wet  or  dry 
flies,  the  main  object  is  to  offer  the 
fish  an  excellent  imitation  of  some  in- 
sect which  normally  is  part  of  its  diet. 
The  dry  fly  attempts  to  simulate  a dis- 
abled insect  fluttering  on  the  surface, 
and  a wet  fly  tries  to  simulate  an 
aquatic  insect  swimming  under  the 
water.  Although  flies  will  work  on 
most  of  our  game  fish  they  are  used 
mostly  for  trout  which  are  the  wariest 
of  all  game  fish  and  consequently  the 
hardest  to  fool. 

Frequently  fishes  will  follow  an  arti- 
ficial lure  but  seem  unable  to  make  a 
decision  to  strike.  Sometimes  a little 
inducement  to  their  sense  of  taste  may 
help.  An  angleworm  or  a minnow 
on  a spinner  may  give  just  enough 
inducement  to  cause  the  fish  to  strike 
where  otherwise  it  might  not.  When 
still  fishing  with  minnows  or  even 
worms,  a little  up  and  down  motion  of 
the  bait  may  make  it  more  interesting 
, to  a passing  walleye  or  crappie. 

I Hooking  and  landing  a large  fish  is 
i not  always  an  easy  job  for  an  expert 
1 fishermen  and  may  be  more  than  a 
problem  for  an  amateur.  The  folio 
ing  advice  is  mainly  for  beginners. 
Hooking  the  fish  often  means  more 
than  just  letting  the  fish  strike  your 
bait.  Some  species  swallow  the  bait 
when  they  strike  and  hook  themselves 
automatically.  However  many  fishes 
seize  the  bait  without  hooking  them- 
selves. and  try  to  orient  it  before  swal- 
lowing it.  When  the  fish  grabs  the 
bait  the  fisherman  should  set  the  hook 
with  a strong  pull  on  the  rod  before 
the  fish  hcLS  a chance  to  discover  its 
mistake  and  spit  out  the  bait.  If  the 
fish  is  large  the  next  job  is  to  bring 
it  in  before  it  breaks  the  line  or  tears 
the  hook  from  its  mouth,  and  this  re- 
quires practice  and  skill. 

Many  large  fishes  are  strong  enough 
to  break  the  average  line  and  can 
only  be  brought  in  for  landing  by 
wearing  down  their  resistance.  Keep 
a tight  line  on  the  fish  and  start  reel- 
ing in.  Always  be  ready  to  release 
the  reel  and  give  the  fish  line  if  it 
wants  to  go  the  other  direction  as 


Kill  Less — Catch  More 


chances  are  that  it  will  not  go  far; 
then  reel  in  as  it  gives  slack.  Watch 
out  when  it  nears  the  boat.  Many 
large  fishes  may  appear  docile  an 
allow  themselves  to  be  reeled  in  with- 
out much  fuss  until  they  see  the  boat 
and  suddenly,  as  though  they  just 
realized  what  it  is  all  about,  they  give 
one  big  plunge  and  break  loose. 

Landing  the  fish  into  the  boat  is  the 
next  problem.  A large  fish  will  tear 
loose  if  the  fisherman  tries  to  lift  it 
by  the  line.  A landing  net  may  be 
the  best  solution.  Skilled  fishermen 
can  usually  guide  the  line  so  that  the 
final  struggle  of  the  fish  throws  ii 
over  into  the  boat. 

Fishing  is  mainly  an  attempt  to  fool 
the  fish  into  thinking  a lure  is  some- 
thing to  eat.  When  the  fish  is  not 


The  fly  and  spinner  is  the  second  lure  to 
be  discussed  in  this  series  on  fishing  for  bass 
with  artificial  baits.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
commonly  known,  and  it  is  easy  to  use. 
Besides,  it  produces  probably  more  strikes 
than  any  other  kind  of  artificial. 

The  spinner  may  be  either  copper  or  nickel 
finish.  If  it  has  two  blades,  they  should 
be  about  the  size  of  the  nail  of  the  little 
finger.  If  only  a single  blade,  it  should  be 
somewhat  larger. 

Oval-shaped  blades  are  favorites  because 
they  revolve  in  the  water  more  easily  than 
other  shapes. 

There  is  a wide  variety  of  flies  for  use 
with  spinners. 

Some  are  very  much  like  wet  flies  used 
in  trout  fishing.  Others  have  large,  fan- 
shaped wings.  Still  others  have  fat  bodies 
and  hair  wings.  Streamer  flies  also  may  be 
used  with  spinners  with  good  results. 

But  whatever  kind  of  fly  is  chosen,  one 
thing  is  essential — the  eye  of  the  hook  must 
be  flat.  If  turned  up  or  down,  the  fly  will 
not  ride  along  behind  the  spinner  as  it  is 
retrieved  through  the  water. 

We  recommend  a leader  six  or  seven  feet 
long  of  about  six  pounds  test  for  spinner 
fishing.  The  rod  should  have  plenty  of  back- 
bone, to  handle  the  water-resistant  lure.  A 
delicate  fly  rod  will  not  do. 

Where  the  spinner  should  be  used  is  a 
logical  question. 

Generally  speaking,  the  answer  is:  Any- 
where. 

Water  which  has  somewhat  of  a current 
is  favored,  because  the  force  of  the  current 
helps  to  spin  the  blades  of  the  spinner.  In 


hungry  all  the  art  and  cunning  man 
possesses  may  not  avail.  Again  fishes 
sometimes  exhibit  most  perverse  dis- 
positions and  will  ignore  your  most 
active  and  enticing  lure.  The  largest 
fish  in  the  lake  may  pass  up  your  lus- 
cious minnow-spinner  combination  and 
proceed  to  take  your  small  son’s  worm 
at  the  other  end  of  the  boat.  When 
we  cannot  explain  the  fishes  behavior 
we  call  it  luck.  No  doubt  luck  still 
plays  an  important  part  in  fishing.  In 
fact  if  it  were  not  for  the  element  of 
luck  or  the  chance  that  you  might 
catch  the  largest  fish  of  your  life,  much 
of  the  attraction  would  be  removed 
from  fishing. — From  The  Conservation 
Volunteer,  Minnesota  DepaHment  o 
Conservation. 


She:  My  husband  has  flat  feet.  Can  I 
get  a divorce  on  that? 

Lawyer:  Not  unless  his  feet  visit  the 

wrong  flat. 


dead  water  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  lure 
swiftly  to  get  the  desired  results.  That  is 
harder  work,  and  it  sometimes  means  fewer 
fish. 

Bass  often  are  caught  on  spinners  in 
shallow  riffles,  which  have  pockets  in  their 
course.  A spinner  “worked”  around  a sub- 
merged rock  or  stump  or  other  obstruction 
in  the  water  also  brings  strikes. 

The  veteran  spinner  angler  takes  pains 
to  cover  every  likely  piece  of  water  with  his 
glittering  lure. 

There  are  several  ways  of  using  spinners. 

One  is  to  make  long  casts  and  to  retrieve 
the  spinner  in  a steady  pace  through  the 
water. 

Another  is  to  work  the  lure  through  the 
water  with  stops  and  starts. 

Still  another  is  to  fish  deep  water,  bring- 
ing the  spinner  toward  the  top,  then  allowing 
it  to  sink  down  a way,  and  then  resuming 
the  surfaceward  movement. 

The  spinner  and  its  trailing  fly  represent 
a minnow.  So  the  angler  tries  to  imitate 
the  darting,  erratic  movements  of  a minnow. 

A bass — or  a pickerel — strike  a spinner 
hard. 

And  since  the  lure  is  in  motion  when  the 
fish  attacks  it,  usually  it  is  not  necessary 
to  set  the  hook  again. 

But  the  spinner  angler  must  keep  a tight 
line  and  try  to  hold  the  hooked  fish  under 
control. 

It  is  amazing  how  a bass  or  pike,  if  given 
slack  line,  will  leap  above  the  surface, 
shake  its  head  savagely,  and  throw  the  lure 
from  its  lip. 
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Mine  Refuse  in  Schuylkill 

Shows  Big  Reduction 

The  swan  song  for  the  unsavory  reputation 
of  the  Schuylkill  River  of  being  largely  a 
water  course  for  carrying  silt  from  anthra- 
cite coal  operations,  can  soon  be  sung.  The 
tremendous  cleanup  job  is  the  result  of  the 
Sanitary  Water  Board’s  Clean  Streams  pro- 
gram under  which  efforts  to  keep  silt  and 
fine  sizes  of  coal  from  that  river  and  its 
tributaries  were  intensified  some  time  ago 
to  permit  the  beginning  of  operations  by  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  to  dredge 
from  the  waterway  the  silt  which  has  ac- 
cumulated over  many  years.  That  work 
could  not  be  undertaken  until  systems  could 
be  installed  at  mine  operations  which  would 
practically  prevent  the  flow  of  refuse  into 
the  river. 

Extent  of  the  accomplishments  in  prevent- 
ing the  mine  refuse  from  entering  the  River 
is  shown  by  the  estimate,  based  upon  the 
engineering  survey,  that  by  July  1 the  flow 
of  silt  from  all  coal  operations  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill watershed  will  be  reduced  to  a rate  of 
25,000  tons  annually,  and  “that  as  operation 
of  silt  treatment  works  is  perfected,  the  dis- 
charge of  silt  will  be  cut  to  the  irreducible 
minimum.”  This  represents  a reduction  from 
an  estimated  two  million  tons  of  silt  and  fine 
sizes  of  coal  which  was  diverted  to  the  river 
and  its  tributaries  annually. 

According  to  the  report  there  are  63  coal 
operations  from  which  silt  can  be  discharged 
to  the  Schuylkill  and  its  tributaries,  and 
of  that  number  29,  including  most  of  the 
larger  operations,  have  desilting  works  in 
operation;  13  have  systems  under  construc- 
tion; six  are  under  orders  from  the  Sanitary 
Water  Board  to  construct  desilting  works  by 
June  1,  15  have  already  discontinued  oper- 
ations or  will  have  discontinued  by  July  1. 


Franklin  County  Home  Installs 

New  Treatment  Plant 

The  Franklin  County  Home,  Guilford 
Township,  Franklin  Co.,  is  making  its  con- 
tribution to  advancement  of  the  Clean 
Streams  drive  of  the  Sanitary  Water  Board 
and  has  assured  sanitary  conditions  at  the 
home.  The  recently  constructed  sewage 
treatment  works  is  in  operation,  preventing 
pollution  of  the  stream  and  solves  the  sani- 
tary sewerage  problem. 

The  treatment  works  consists  of  an  Imhoff 
tank  built  into  a concrete  structure,  tile 
fields  and  open  sludge  drying  beds.  The 
mechanical  operation  of  the  plant  is  auto- 
matic. The  work  is  designed  for  a popula- 
tion of  200  persons  or  the  treatment  of 
14,000  gallons  of  sewage  daily.  The  present 
population  of  the  home  is  160  persons.  Cost 
of  the  treatment  works  was  $25,447.  Cost 
of  the  entire  installation,  including  the 
sewers,  was  approximately  $33,000. 


Dye  from  Surplus  Life  Jackets 

New  Pollution  Menace 

Several  instances  have  lately  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Engineering,  State 
Department  of  Health,  which  is  executing 
the  Clean  Streams  drive,  of  streams  having 
become  grossly  discolored  from  the  contents 
of  life  jacket  dye  markers  which  had  been 
discarded  along  the  waterways,  causing 
alarm  to  farmers  whose  cattle  drink  from 
the  streams  while  grazing.  Although  the 
liquid  from  the  markers  is  said  to  be  harm- 
less, the  discoloration  caused  to  the  water 
brings  alarm  to  persons  who  receive  water 
supplies  from  the  streams  where  they 
flow  through  pasture  lands.  The  latest  in- 
stance occurred  a short  time  ago  along  Spring 
Creek,  a few  miles  east  of  Harrisburg. 
Farmers  reported  the  condition  of  the  water 
and  after  considerable  investigation  by  engi- 
neers of  the  Engineering  Bureau  a life 
jacket  dye  marker  from  which  the  contents 
had  been  drained,  was  found  along  the 
stream  banks.  It  is  urged  that  persons  re- 
frain from  disposing  of  the  markers  which 
contain  any  fluid  in  a manner  which  would 
permit  the  fluid  to  enter  any  waterway. 


Rhode  Island  Solves  Its 

Own  Pollution  Problem 

Spearheaded  by  a citizens’  Pollution 
Abatement  Committee,  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  are  overcoming  the  last  opposition  to 
their  demands  that  pollution  be  stopped,  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute  reports.  The 
complete  account  of  this  fight,  which  would 
serve  as  a model  for  action  by  citizens  of 
other  states,  is  printed  in  the  August  issue 
of  Outdoors  magazine  in  a feature  story  by 
Harvey  Flint. 

The  civic  committee,  formed  in  1947  after 
the  state  health  department  was  forced  to 
close  a large  part  of  Narragansett  Bay  to 
fishing,  attacked  the  problem  vigorously 
by  getting  the  facts  before  the  people  and 
enlisting  their  help  in  demanding  that  every 
public  office  holder  support  the  program  or 
be  voted  out  of  office.  The  initial  phase  of 
the  program  was  aimed  entirely  at  getting  as 
large  a segment  of  the  public  behind  the 
campaign  as  possible.  Representatives  of 
every  major  civic  group  and  conservation 
organization  in  the  state  joined  the  commit- 
tee. Trade  unions  and  commercial  fishing 
interests  enrolled  and  gave  their  whole- 
hearted support  to  the  program.  Before  the 
year  passed,  the  legislature  had  enacted  five 
anti-pollution  laws,  and  in  a public  referen- 
dum the  people  increased  the  state’s  public 
debt  by  five  million  dollars  to  make  a sound 
investment  in  pollution  abatement.  The  ref- 
erendum passed  by  a vote  of  15  to  one,  the 
greatest  majority  ever  polled  in  any  Rhode 
Island  election. 


Study  to  Be  Made  to  Determine 
Method  to  Prevent  Mine  Pollution 

Extensive  field  studies  and  surveys  to 
establish  the  most  practical  means  for  the 
prevention  of  pollution  by  acid  mine  waters 
of  the  clean  portion  of  Ten -Mile  Creek, 
Green  Co.,  will  be  started  soon  by  the 
Bureau  of  Engineering,  State  Department  of 
Health  at  the  direction  of  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board  under  the  Clean  Streams  program.  Dr. 
Norris  W.  Vaux,  Health  Secretary  and  Board 
Chairman,  has  announced.  Detailed  studies 
of  mine  diversion  in  Greene  and  Washington 
counties  have  been  centered  largely  in 
Greene  and  Washington  counties  for  some 
time  because  the  only  remaining  virgin  coal 
lands  in  this  State  are  located  in  that  area 
and  coal  companies  are  planning  mine  ex- 
tensions and  new  openings. 

Ten-Mile  Creek,  being  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  streams  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania from  a recreational  point  of  view, 
has  been  selected  for  immediate  study  to 
procure  data  concerning  anticipated  dis- 
charge of  acid  mine  waters  from  extended 
and  new  mining  operations.  From  the  sur- 
veys will  be  determined  the  course  to  be 
followed  in  the  construction  of  diversion 
systems,  if  that  proves  necessary.  Which 
will  be  undertaken  in  advance  of  the  ex- 
tension of  mining  operations.  Consideration 
in  the  course  to  be  followed  must  be  given. 
Dr.  Vaux  stated,  to  the  most  economical 
system  as  well  as  to  the  limitations  imposed 
through  maintenance  of  mine  safety  and 
permitting  of  practical  mining  operations. 

This  part  of  the  Clean  Streams  drive  will 
be  carried  out  under  the  section  in  the  Pure 
Streams  law  which  provides  for  the  State  to 
divert  acid  mine  waters  from  clean  streams 
when  it  is  determined  that  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  to  prevent  pollution  of  a given 
stream  and  that  practical  diversion  can  be 
accomplished.  ' 

Plans  for  the  survey  were  made  recently 
by  H.  G.  Einox,  technical  advisor;  J.  R.  Hof- 
fert,  assistant  engineer;  L.  S.  Morgan,  district 
engineer;  G.  A.  Morrison,  mining  engineer, 
and  L.  W.  Graves,  construction  engineer,  all 
of  the  Bureau  of  Engineering,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 


Work  on  Phila.  Sewage 

Treatment  Plant  Progresses 

A permit  for  the  additional  units  required 
for  completion  of  the  Northeast  sewage  treat- 
ment works  now  being  built  in  Philadelphia, 
has  been  issued  by  the  State  Sanitary  Water 
Board.  The  latest  permit  covers  the  con- 
struction of  the  treatment  units,  blower 
building,  sludge  storage  tanks,  supernatant 
aeration  tank,  scum  ejector  building  and  pri- 
mary sludge  pump  house.  Contracts  now 
being  executed  involve  an  expenditure  of 
about  nine  million  dollars. 
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Standards  Being  Set  Up  for  Oil 

Industry  to  Abate  Pollution 

Plans  were  discussed  recently  at  a meet- 
ing in  Bradford  of  the  directors  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude  Oil  Association 
with  J.  R.  Moffert,  assistant  chief  engineer; 
District  Enginaer  W.  J.  Barrick,  and  Engi- 
neer M.  C.  Wilt,  of  the  Bureau  of  Engineer- 
' ing,  State  Department  of  Health,  for  the 
setting  up  of  requirements  in  the  disposal 
of  wastes  from  the  drilling  and  operation  of 
oil  wells  to  prevent  stream  pollution  in 
furtherance  of  the  Clean  Streams  program  of 
the  Sanitary  Water  Board.  It  is  the  third 
instance  in  which  an  industry  as  a whole 
has  taken  steps  to  have  standards  established 
for  the  control  of  pollution.  Standards  for 
waste  treatment  by  the  milk  industry  were 
recently  adopted  by  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board  and  studies  and  surveys  are  now  being 
made  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  stand- 
ards for  the  steel  industry. 

The  meeting  of  the  oil  association  direc- 
tors was  arranged  by  J.  P.  Jones,  produc- 
tion manager  of  the  association.  Reports 
made  at  the  meeting  showed  that  through 
the  efforts  of  the  association  noteworthy 
strides  have  already  been  made  in  the  con- 
trol of  pollution  from  oil  well  drilling  and 
operation. 

In  some  cases  lagoons  have  been  con- 
structed to  receive  the  wash  waters  from 
filters  and  in  other  instances  construction 
is  under  way.  Sumps  have  also  been  built 
at  some  operations  to  catch  the  sand  pump- 
ings  and  water  from  well  drillings.  The  as- 
sociation has  advocated  the  disposal  of  the 
refuse  which  collects  in  the  drop  pipes  so 
that  no  drainage  reaches  the  stream. 

It  is  expected  that  meetings  will  be  held 
by  the  association  at  future  dates  to  pre- 
pare proposals  for  consideration  by  the  Sani- 
tary Water  Board  in  the  formulation  of  pol- 
lution control  standards. 


Steel  Industry  Finds  Profit  in 

Former  Pollution  Material 

A profitable  method  of  disposing  of  spent 
pickling  liquor,  a highly  polluting  material 
from  steel  mills,  is  reported  to  the  Sanitary 
Water  Board  to  have  been  found  by  the 
Wheatland  Tube  Co.,  manufacturers  of  tubu- 
lar products,  and  the  Wheatland  Steel  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  producers  of  steel  pipe  couplings, 
Wheatland,  Mercer  Co.  The  method  is  said 
to  have  been  developed  following  extensive 
experiments  over  a long  period.  Believing 
the  method  can  be  employed  beyond  the 
necessity  for  treating  the  wastes  from  their 
own  mills,  the  companies  have  formed  the 
Maneely  Chemical  Co.,  which  is  now  con- 
structing a plant,  which  with  the  cost  of 
equipment,  will  involve  an  estimated  outlay 
I of  $500,000.  The  new  plant  is  expected  to 
be  placed  in  operation  late  this  year  when 
wastes  from  the  two  mills  will  be  treated  in 
accordance  with  requirements  of  the  Sanitary 
Water  Board  under  the  Clean  Streams  pro- 
gram. It  is  planned  to  offer  waste  treat- 
I ment  services  to  other  manufacturers  hav- 
ing similar  waste  problems. 

Spent  pickling  liquor  is  the  refuse  of 
pickling  liquor  used  to  clean  steel  during 
the  course  of  manufacture  and  causes  heavy 
pollution  when  discharged  to  a stream.  The 
waste  liquor  from  the  Wheatland  mills  will 
be  treated  by  reacting  them  with  zinc  wastes 
from  the  galvanizing  departments  to  pro  - 


duce  ferric  hydrate  and  the  sulphate  and 
chloride  of  zinc.  Salable  materials  will  be 
made  from  waste  acid  liquors  and  low  value 
zinc  by-products. 

Equipment  to  be  installed  by  the  chem- 
ical company  will  include  crushing  and 
screening  apparatus,  rotary  kiln,  jacketed 
glass  lined  reactors  equipped  with  agitators, 
classifiers,  rotary  drum  filters,  monel  evap- 
orators and  cooling  systems. 

The  process  converts  the  ferric  hydrate 
into  a raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
yellow  and  red  iron  pigments  or  abrasives 
used  in  paint  and  ink  manufacture  and  for 
polishing  glass  surfaces;  as  a purifier  for 
manufactured  gas;  for  the  preparation  of 
ferric  sulphate  or  ferric  chloride  for  sew- 
age treatment  and  for  the  preparation  of 
other  ferric  compounds.  Markets  for  zinc 
sulphate  are  said  to  be  limited  but  growing. 
They  include  agricultural  sprays,  soil  im- 
provement, rayon  manufacture,  glue,  electro- 
plating, lithopone  and  many  other  uses.  Zinc 
chloride  is  used  in  fluxes,  as  a wood  pre- 
servative and  for  a number  of  other  purposes. 


Schuylkill  Will  Show  Improvement 
Through  Desilting  Drive 

The  great  strides  made  up  to  this  time 
under  the  Clean  Streams  program  of  the 
State  Sanitary  Water  Board  in  keeping  silt 
and  fine  sizes  of  coal  from  being  discharged 
to  the  Schuylkill  River  and  its  tributaries 
gives  proof  that  within  a short  time  that 
waterway  will  lose  its  unsavory  reputation 
of  being  the  prime  silt  carrier,  fouling  up 
the  source  of  water  supply  for  many  mu- 
nicipalities and  causing  great  difficulty  to 
shipping  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  The  siu:- 
vey  just  completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Engi- 
neering, Department  of  Health,  which  is 
executing  the  Clean  Streams  drive,  shows 
that  32  of  the  56  known  collieries  along  that 
waterway  have  desilting  works  in  operation 
or  near  completion,  and  that  they  represent 
80  percent  of  the  total  coal  production  of 
all  the  collieries.  The  remaining  collieries 
are  being  closely  followed  by  the  Board  to 
compel  compliance  with  the  orders  requir- 
ing abatement  of  pollution. 

According  to  the  survey  an  estimated  two- 
thirds  of  the  fine  sizes  of  coal  and  silt  in 
the  waste  waters  is  now  being  kept  from 
the  Schuylkill  and  its  tributaries,  which, 
based  upon  225  working  days  a year,  amounts 
to  more  than  two  million  tons  a year,  in- 
cluding that  which  was  discharged  to  ponds 
previous  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Clean 
Streams  program. 

The  other  industries  in  the  Schuylkill 
River  basin  known  to  be  discharging  pol- 
luted waste  waters  to  the  river  and  its 
tributaries,  and  the  sewered  mimicipalities  in 
the  basin,  have  been  ordered  to  abate  the 
discharge  or  to  submit  plans  for  treatment 
works.  Municipalities  along  the  river  above 
Philadelphia  to  and  including  Reading  now 
give  primary  or  higher  treatment  to  their 
sewage,  but  are  all  to  submit  plans  for  com- 
plete treatment.  Philadelphia  is  now  re- 
constructing its  Northeast  treatment  works  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  nine  million  dollars  and 
a treatment  works  is  being  built  in  Abing- 
ton  Township,  which  will  involve  an  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  two  million  dollars, 
including  the  cost  of  sewers. 

Commenting  upon  the  great  progress  being 
made  under  the  program  to  bring  back  Clean 


Streams,  Dr.  Vaux  declared,  “The  great 
strides  made  in  this  important  area  in  bring- 
ing reality  to  the  Clean  Streams  drive,  is 
sufficient  proof  that  execution  of  the  pro- 
gram is  reaching  high  gear  and  that  the 
objective  can  and  will  be  attained.  Indus- 
trial progress  which  is  of  vital  economic  im- 
portance, can  be  halted  by  heavily  polluted 
waters  because  industry  requires  tremendous 
quantities  of  water  for  its  operation.  New 
industries  will  not  locate  where  there  is  not 
a good  supply  and  heavily  polluted  waters 
make  operation  most  expensive  for  oper- 
ating industries.  We  must  assure  the  con- 
tinuance of  industrial  and  therefore,  eco- 
nomic progress.  And  when  the  waters  are 
made  clean  for  industrial  advancement,  costs 
of  treatment  for  public  water  supplies  will 
be  greatly  reduced.  The  streams  will  then 
be  in  a condition  to  assure  the  greater  de- 
velopment of  recreation,  a most  important 
factor  in  this  State.” 


State  Requires  Rehabilitation 

Of  Open  Strip-Mining  Pits 

In  upholding  the  constitutionality  or  the 
“Bituminous  Coal  Open  Pit  Mining  Conser- 
vation Act”  of  1945,  the  Pennsylvania  Su- 
preme Court  recently  supported  one  of  the 
most  progressive  steps  ever  taken  by  a 
state  in  strip-mine  area  restoration,  the  Wild- 
life Management  linstitute  has  announced. 

Strip  mining  scars  the  land  with  deep  pits 
surrounded  by  unsightly  and  unproductive 
spoil  banks  which  may  remain  barren  for 
years  after  mining  operations  have  ceased. 
Unless  protected  by  vegetation  the  mounds 
and  peaks  become  ugly,  eroded  eyesores  im- 
fit  for  human  or  wildlife  use.  Native  vegeta- 
tion, where  the  revegetation  is  left  entirely 
to  nature,  is  slow  in  becoming  re-established 
and  usually  forms  only  a scrubby,  patchy 
cover  of  little  value. 

Under  the  Pennsylvania  Act,  No.  418  of 
1945,  however,  owners  of  mines  are  re- 
quired to  backfill  all  exposed  unmined  coal 
and  mine  openings  and  round  off  or  level 
all  ridges  and  peaks  of  the  spwilbanks  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  State  Department  of  Mines. 
The  operators  must  plant  with  trees,  shrubs, 
or  grasses  lands  affected  by  mining  in  ac- 
cordance with  plans  formulated  by  the  State 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters.  All  of 
these  requirements  must  be  met  within  one 
year  after  mining  is  finished,  and  the  oper- 
ator must  register  each  mine  job  with  the 
Department  of  Mines  and  post  a bond  of 
$200  an  acre  for  proposed  mining  areas  be- 
fore new  operations  can  begin.  A similar 
law,  passed  in  1947  to  cover  open-pit  mining 
of  anthracite  coal,  probably  will  be  carried 
out  without  delay  since  court  action  on  the 
soft  coal  mining  law  set  a precedent  for  its 
constitutionality. 

Recommendations  for  revegetation  of  spoil 
areas  will  be  based  on  experience  gained  in 
past  years  by  a number  of  agencies  includ- 
ing the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  In  most 
cases,  the  majority  of  recommendations  will 
be  for  the  use  of  trees  and  shrubs,  although 
grasses  may  be  suggested  in  areas  of  lime- 
stone influence.  Rigid  enforcement  of  these 
laws  will  go  a long  way  toward  erasing  un- 
sightly “monkey  mountains”  that  remain 
after  surface  mining  of  coal.  The  cover  pro- 
vided will  be  of  great  benefit  to  wildlife, 
especially  where  suitable  shrubs  are  used 
with  forest  trees. 
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By  ALBERT  G.  SHIMMEL 


The  advanced  guard  of  the  fall  bird  migration  is  making  preparation  for 
departure  to  lands  of  the  sunny  south.  The  wires  are  thronged  daily  by 
swallows  and  other  birds  making  practice  flights.  Humming  birds  daily 
visit  the  Scarlet  Sage  in  the  garden,  then  one  day  they  are  gone. 

The  bird  chorus  is  replaced  by  the  vespers  of  crickets  and  katy-dids. 
Their’s  is  a melancholy  chant  that  marks  the  summer’s  end,  yet  it  is  strangely 
cheerful.  It  grows  and  grows  until  frost  leaves  only  a lingering  voice  here 
and  there.  Finally  these  cease. 

The  complimentary  colors;  yellow  and  violet,  are  claiming  a large  place 
on  Natures  palette.  Asters  and  golden  rod  are  the  backbone  of  the  floral 
pattern.  The  flower  of  the  month  might  well  be  the  closed  gentian.  Grow- 
ing singly  or  in  clumps  of  two  or  three,  its  closed  buds  seem  a sentinel 
challenge  to  approaching  cold. 

The  ladies  tresses,  smallest  and  dantiest  of  the  orchid  family,  lift  its 
perfumed,  braided  spikes  in  old  fields  adjacent  to  the  woodlands. 

Young  woodchucks  are  busy  excavating  winter  quarters  while  stout 
adults  take  their  ease  in  the  sun.  The  burrows  incidentally  supply  cotton- 
tails and  other  animals  with  snug  shelters  when  the  temperatures  are  low 
during  the  winter. 

The  contrast  between  hibernating  and  nonhibernating  animals  is  the  dif- 
ference between  portly  relaxation  and  feverish  activity. 

The  bitter-sweet  berries  hang  like  tiny  orange  pumpkins  awaiting  frost 
to  split  their  husk  and  show  the  red  pulp  within.  Mast  is  falling  and  the 
wild  children  feast  to  repletion.  The  symbol  of  this  month  might  well  be 
the  horn  of  plenty. 
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SCATTERED  OPINIONS 

Why  Americans  Fish 

Angling  has  become  a major  sport  in  America,  with  probably  more 
actual  participants  than  baseball,  football  and  basketball  can  total. 
It  is  a healthful  sport,  one  which  pays  dividends  far  in  excess  of  the  fish 
caught.  Ask  any  fisherman.  He  knows. 

All  the  fish  caught  by  the  average  fisherman  in  a year  could  be 
bought  at  the  market  for  less  than  the  cost  of  a license.  It  goes  deeper 
than  that,  much  deeper. 

What  is  so  rare  as  a day  in  June — or  July  or  August?  And  what 
is  so  rare  as  the  adventure  of  sitting  on  a shady  bank,  feet  overhanging 
a stream  while  a limp  line  points  the  way  to  a lure  for  challenging  a 
sunny?  What  is  so  rare  as  the  scenery  along  lake,  stream,  or  seashore? 

Perhaps  the  greatest  dividend  of  fishing  is  the  opportunity  to  think 
clearly  and  effortlessly  .The  thinking  a man  does  while  he  dangles  a pole 
from  a river  bank  would  be  worth — in  his  opinion — a hundred  dollars 
if  done  in  the  office  of  his  employer.  It’s  generally  straight  thinking  too. 
Many  an  idea  has  come  to  a fisherman  which  increased  profits  of  his 
business  when  put  into  effect  the  next  day.  The  plant  head  may  get  an 
idea  for  solving  some  labor  crisis. 

Preachers  have  composed  sermons,  authors  have  outlined  books, 
engineers  have  invented  new  appliances — all  while  handling  a fly-rod  or 
poking  a bait-casting  rod  over  the  edge  of  a rowboat. 

Perhaps  that’s  it.  Most  anglers  fish  for  ideas,  not  fish. — Texas  Game 
and  Fish. 


Ah,  The  Fisherman! 

Of  all  the  mortals  that  inhabit  this  strife-torn  old  earth  of  ours 
there’s  nothing  quite  like  the  fisherman.  An  ordinary  individual  under 
normal  conditions,  he  can  be  a ball  of  fire  or  the  worst  bore  at  a gather- 
ing— it  depends  on  how  the  fish  are  biting.  He  is  alternately  gentle  as  a 
spring  lamb,  or  the  most  dangerous  animal  not  in  captivity — according 
to  whether  that  “strike”  was  really  a bass  or  a dagnabbed  sunken  log. 

Wives  and  children,  who  know  him  as  a peace-loving,  lovable  cuss 
around  the  home,  cringe  and  quiver  in  fear  when,  returning  from  an 
unproductive  trip,  he  roars  in  the  negative  when  asked  the  stock 
question,  “How  was  the  fishing  today?”  They  know  he’s  lying  when, 
between  snorts,  he  vows  he’s  going  to  break  up  his  gear  or  give  it  away. 
They  know  it  will  still  be  in  the  closet  a day,  a week  or  a month  from 
now — awaiting  his  next  fishing  trip. 

Big  shot  or  little  shot,  he’s  endowed  with  the  same  fever  when 
somebody  mentions  the  fish  are  biting.  The  most  important  business 
conference  can  be  changed  into  “that’s  the  best”  or  “that’s  the  worst” 
fishing  spot  in  creation  simply  by  the  injection  of  the  word  “fishing” 
into  the  discussion.  Street  sweeper  and  financial  genius  become  one  and 
the  same  personality — the  fisherman — on  the  curbstone  as  the  previous 
day’s  catch  or  the  next  day’s  prospects  become  the  most  important  topic 
in  the  world. 

Everybody  knows  he’s  a liar.  There  isn’t  a class  of  people  in  exis- 
tence— not  even  a general — who  hates  to  admit  defeat  like  the  guy  with 
the  fancy  reel  or  swampcut  cane  pole.  There’s  never  been  an  ordinary- 
sized fish  that  didn’t  gain  one  ounce  to  five  pounds  when  he  described  it. 
Only  his  understanding  wife  and  kids  have  the  real  lowdown  on  his 
lousy  fishing  ability. 

With  all  his  faults,  he’s  a pretty  good  sort.  He’s  riding  high  when 
the  tarpon,  mackerel,  tuna  and  other  battlers  are  striking  in  the  coastal 
waters  and  the  bass  and  bream  are  hitting  fairly  well  in  the  streams 
and  lakes.  He’ll  not  be  around  the  job  for  the  next  few  days.  Ah,  the 
fisherman!  God  bless  him!  We  need  more  like  him  in  these  tortursome 
days. — Tom  Ford,  Editor,  Alabama  Conservation. 


we  consider  the  sum  total  of  popula- 
tion pressures,  however,  man  can 
badly  upset  production  of  game  fish, 
for  undesirable  species  quickly  in- 
crease when  population  pressure 
against  them  is  eased  up  through  re- 
moval of  game  fish.  While  numbers 
may  stay  stable,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, this  is  due  to  balance  of  forces. 


not  to  the  lack  of  energy  to  change. 
Once  a trend  does  start,  this  may  be 
upward  or  downward  with  respect  to 
abundance  of  a desirable  species.  Con- 
trol of  populations  must  therefore  be 
mastered  if  fish  conservation  is  to  be 
mastered  and  a maximum  crop  of 
game  fish  is  to  result. 

If  the  efforts  to  maintain  fishing  in 
this  vast  area  of  inland  bodies  of  water 
are  developed  into  effective  control  of 
fish  populations,  public  agreement  on 
objectives  and  methods  must  be 
sought.  Here  and  there  a body  of 
water  may  be  effectively  managed  as 
a fish  population  by  a private  owner  or 
by  a public  agency  on  an  experimental 
or  demonstration  basis.  Progress  along 
such  lines  on  the  broad  and  intricate 
basis  of  fishing  waters,  upon  which  the 
public  rely  for  their  sport,  will  be  slow. 


Actually  fishing  is  not  any  too  good 
on  the  average.  There  are  some  spots 
where  it  still  keeps  up  surprisingly 
well,  considering  what  is  not  done  to 
maintain  fish  populations.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  angler,  most  fish  that  the 
waters  produce  are  of  no  direct  use 
to  him.  Only  certain  species  and  sizes 
make  up  desirable  angling  crops.  It 
is  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule, 
to  find  a population  balanced  for  best 
angling  production  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, for  example,  when  brook  trout 
exist  in  a single  species  association 
without  competition  of  chubs,  suckers, 
perch  or  others  as  a limiting  factor. 
Depletion  by  man  is  in  a sense  difficult 
as  it  would  be  hard  to  catch  the  last 
game  fish  from  a body  of  water.  When 


Photo  by  Johnstown  Tribune. 

Lynn  Rose  of  Ebensburg  strains  to  hold  up  the  two  big  small  mouth  bass  he  landed  from 
a near-home  stream.  One  fish  measured  20  inches  in  length  and  weighed  3%  pounds  while  the 
other  was  17  inches  and  weighed  2%  pounds.  Lynn  is  just  10  years  old.  The  fish  fell  victim 
to  live  crabs. 


Fish  Populations  Necessary 
For  Successful  Angling 


By  JOHN  R.  GREELEY 


New  York  State  Conservation  Department 


(For  the  North  American  Wildlife  Conference 
held  March  8-10,  1948) 


IT  seems  that  one  moron  saw  another 
moron  fishing  in  a bathtub,  so  he 
asked  the  familiar  question,  “Having 
any  luck?”  His  pal  told  him  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  “Of  course  not,  who- 
ever heard  of  catching  any  fish  in  a 
bathtub.”  No  doubt  you  have  heard 
this  story  before.  Please  do  not  laugh 
just  to  be  polite,  as  it  is  a bit  too  near 
the  truth  to  be  funny — not  that  anglers 
are  morons  or  actually  do  angle  in 
bathtubs.  The  sad  fact  is  that  many, 
far  too  many,  of  our  inland  waters 
have  only  slightly  more  game  fish 
than  overgrown  bathtubs. 

One  of  the  principal  services  of  our 
inland  waters  is  in  providing  angling 
for  the  millons  of  persons  who  enjoy 
this  sport.  Successful  management  of 
the  fish  populations  themselves  is 
necessary  if  good  angling  is  to  be  main- 
tained. Our  millions  of  acres  of  inland 
waters  are  made  up  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  separate  units  of  produc- 
tion. So,  in  dealing  with  fish  conser- 
vation matters,  it  is  necessary  to  “get 
down  to  brass  tacks.”  To  accomplish 
anything  worth  while,  a great  many 
people  will  have  to  manage  these  fish 
populations,  each  in  accordance  with 
special  needs.  If  such  a system  were 
in  operation  and  perfected,  there 
would  be  little  point  in  having  any 
fish  conservation  papers  on  this  pro- 
gram. There  would  be  fewer  prob- 
lems to  discuss.  Besides,  fishing  would 
be  so  good,  we  would  he  wasting  our 
time  by  not  being  out  there  on  our 
favorite  stream  or  lake. 
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Fish  conservation  began  with  a few 
regulations,  mostly  clapped  on  to  apply 
in  a “blanlcet”  way  rather  than  ad- 
justed to  individucil  waters.  Next 
came  a large  fish  cultural  effort,  with- 
out a close  integration  to  needs  of  the 
waters,  an  attempt  to  get  results  by 
mere  force  of  numbers  of  stocked  fish. 
Today  much  progress  has  already  been 
made,  rather  generally,  toward  inte- 
grating stocking  and  other  manage- 
ment efforts  to  environment.  Surveys 
of  individual  waters  have  been  a basic 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Subse- 
quently, many  waters  have  been  man- 
aged as  individual  populations,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  perhaps  more 
completely  than  the  angling  public 
realizes,  but  much  remains  to  be  done 
to  organize  efforts  more  effectively. 

Today,  many  anglers  are  surpris- 
ingly well  informed  on  the  principles 
of  fish  population  management.  Fish 
culturists  no  longer  have  their  feel- 
ings hurt  when  anyone  points  out  that 
the  hatcheries  cannot  artificially  create 
all  the  fishing  desired.  A little  thought 
by  anyone  should  result  in  the  con- 
clusion that  management  of  popula- 
tions is  the  big  job,  and  how  it  is  to 
be  done,  with  or  without  fish  stocking, 
is  another  matter.  If  just  this  one 
idea  can  become  as  firmly  seated  as 
the  popular  faith  in  fish  culture,  much 
can  be  expected.  No  criticism  of 
stocking  is  intended,  for  certain  spe- 
cies can  be  effectively  planted,  if  such 
plantings  are  fitted  to  ecological  con- 
ditions. Blind  public  faith  in  stock- 
ing, however,  the  idea  that  waters  are 
empty  of  all  fish  and  can  readily  be 
filled  up  by  the  fish  trucks,  is  not  an 
asset  to  a sound  fish  management  pro- 
gram, which  must  deal  with  many 
waters  where  stocking  cannot  be  done 
at  all  or  is  only  a partial  answer.  A 
demand  for  more  and  more  legal-sized 
trout,  ready  to  catch  and  hence,  less 
dependent  upon  population  circum- 
stances, is  in  a sense  a reflection  that 
opportunities  to  really  manage  trout 
streams  so  as  to  keep  them  producing 
more  trout  are  overlooked  by  local 
pressure  groups  in  a mad  scramble  to 
get  more  of  the  “legals”  for  local 
waters. 

For  many  reasons,  one  of  which  is 
to  help  reach  agreement  on  methods 
of  management,  it  is  highly  important 
to  obtain  records  of  fish  populations 
and  of  catch,  to  inventory  what  is  on 
hand  and  what  is  taken  as  an  annual 
crop.  It  has  frequently  been  pointed 
out  that  records  of  production  are  just 
as  necessary  in  the  field  of  conserva- 
tion as  in  the  field  of  industry.  While 
many  will  no  doubt  subscribe  to  the 
idea  that  some  type  of  bookkeeping  is 
indeed  necessary,  the  management  of 
fishing  still  labors  under  the  handicap 
of  a general  lack  of  production  records 
for  individual  waters.  These  should 
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not  be  confused  with  composite  rec- 
ords resulting  from  attempts  to  find 
out  the  total  teike  by  angling  over  a 
entire  state.  These  cannot  be  discussed 
here  except  to  point  out  that  such  in- 
formation cannot  be  applied  to  par- 
ticular waters  with  their  individual 
problems  of  management. 

As  difficult  as  it  seems  to  obtain  a 
comprehensive  system  of  inventory  of 
a multitude  of  waters,  to  determine 
fish  populations  and  annual  catch,  this 
job  is  important  enough  to  merit  a 
high  priority  in  fish  conservation  en- 
deavors. If  practical  methods  rather 
than  perfect  ones  are  sought,  difficul- 
ties are  not  so  great  as  might  other- 
wise be  supposed.  For  example,  rapid 
surveys  in  New  York  have  accumu- 
lated much  useful  information  as  to 


the  prmcipal  species  and  relati-.  l 
abundance  of  fish,  the  species  taki  n b\ 
anglers,  and  local  reputation  for  any 
ling  value.  Such  information  is  far 
from  ideal  but  has  served  to  plan  a 
much  sounder  management  program 
than  could  have  been  derived  without 
individualized  study.  It  has  helped  to 
gear  management  efforts  to  fish  popu- 
lations and  to  give  continuity.  In  fact 
it  is  conceivable  that  progress  can  be 
made  on  even  less  of  a basis  if  a man- 
agement agency  can  obtain  agreement 
from  local  anglers  as  to  what  species 
are  caught  and  as  to  those  desired  by 
whatever  efforts  are  available  to  man- 
age there  populations.  In  many  in- 
stances local  sportsmen  have  accurate 
observations  awaiting  methods  for  get- 
(Turn  to  Page  20) 


Photo  by  Allentown  Morning  Call. 

Steven  Kurtz  of  Allentown  and  a beautiful  rainbow  he  landed  from  the  Little  Lehigh  River, 
source  of  many  a good  rainbow  and  brown  trout.  The  fish  measured  24^^  inches  in  length  and 
weighed  5^  pounds.  You  will  note  that  Mr.  Kurtz  looks  pleased. 
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PICKEREL  ARE  GAME 

By  Donald  S.  Shiner 


Most  ardent  trout  anglers  look 
upon  the  pike  clan  or  family  as  nearly 
the  lowest  creature  among  fish.  Bass 
anglers  accept  them  as  a fair  substi- 
tute when  bass  are  not  hitting.  How- 
ever, pickerel  have  a place  in  our 
Pennsylvania  waters  and  offers  excel- 
lent game.  Indeed,  trout  may  rate  at 
the  top  of  the  list  in  the  minds  of 
many  anglers,  but  the  sport  of  angling 
is  not  fully  rounded-out,  unless  this 
ruthless  and  savage  marauder  as  well 
as  the  other  “common”  and  “low- 
brow” fish  are  included. 

Most  anglers  become  acquainted 
with  this  wicked-jawed  fish  quite  early 
in  life.  A?  a freckled  faced  boy  perhaps 
the  sun  fish  and  pumpkin  seeds  first 
kindle  the  spark  of  an  enthused  fish- 
erman. Ponds  and  creeks  containing 
these  pan  fish  invariably  have  pike  or 
pickerel  inhabiting  the  same  waters. 
This  freckled  faced  lad,  fishing  for 
sunnies,  undoubtedly  shrieked  in  glee 
and  surprise  as  a pike  sped  from  his 
hiding  place  for  the  bait  which  was 
attached  to  the  lad’s  line  and  cane  pole. 
His  sudden  rushes  and  daringness 
caused  this  fish  to  make  a deep  im- 
pression in  the  boy’s  mind,  and  he 
returned  day  after  day  hoping  to  catch 
another. 

Pickerel  or  pike  are  moody  *^sh, 
rarely  or  never  travel  in  schools,  but 
seem  to  enjoy  sulking  solitarily.  At 
times  he  is  eager  to  strike  at  any 


flashing  spoon,  plug  or  object,  and 
again  he  can  be  as  selective  as  trout. 
This  period  requires  the  right  lure  and 
the  right  tactics  to  arouse  his  interest. 

Some  anglers  have  the  belief  that 
at  certain  times  pickerel  do  not  feed 
for  days,  even  weeks,  and  during  this 
time  are  impossible  to  catch.  This  is 
partly  true  during  the  hot  months  of 
July  and  August,  while  September  and 
October  are  perhaps  the  best  months 
for  pickerel  fishing,  excluding  the 
months  when  ice  fishing  can  be  done. 
The  hot  months  find  them  very  in- 
active and  they  lay  generally  close  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pond  or  lake  amidst 
the  tangling  weeds.  Ai’tificial  lures  are 
of  little  use  at  this  time,  especially 
lures  which  are  worked  fast.  Seldom 
will  the  pike  show  signs  of  interest  or 
make  any  effort  or  exertion  to  go  out  of 
its  way  for  the  lure.  This  might  be  the 
answer  to  the  few  pickerel  caught  dur- 
ing the  “off”  period.  However,  there 
are  always  a few  which  do  not  hold 
to  nature’s  customs. 

Live  bait  perhaps,  work  best  dur- 
ing this  time,  however,  some  artificials 
are  affective  if  worked  slow,  close  to 
the  bottom  and  with  persistence.  A 
June  bug  or  Susquehanna  spinner  with 
a slice  of  pork-rind  attached  to  a weed- 
less hook  and  trolled  or  retrieved  at 
a slow  speed  will  often  cause  the  pick- 
erel to  strike.  This  same  lure  or  “rig” 
can  be  retrieved  in  short  and  long 


jerks,  and  again,  can  be  retrieved  fast 
and  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  as 
in  the  case  of  skittering. 

Skittering  is  a very  productive  way 
of  angling  for  these  fish,  and  even  to- 
day, with  the  refined  tackle  available  j 
and  various  new  ways  employed  while 
angling  for  pike,  skittering  still  per- 
sists. 

Perhaps  the  best  skittering  tackle  is 
still  the  12  or  14  foot  cane  “pole”  and  a 
line  4 or  5 feet  longer  than  the  pole  | 
itself.  Generally  a minnow  is  used,  \ 
however,  pork  rind  either  plain  or  i 
attached  to  a spinner  or  fluted  spoon  t 
works  equally  well.  This  lure  is  cast  j 
among  the  weeds  and  lily  pads  or  pick-  i 
erel  haunts,  and  quickly  retrieved  or  i 
skittered  slightly  beneath  or  on  the  f 
surface  of  the  water.  This  method  has  i 
been  used  for  years  and  years  and  >. 
today  is  still  a very  deadly  method  ! 
for  taking  pike.  Generally  when  the  i 
pickerel  are  feeding,  they  rush  smash-  f 
ing  at  the  skittered  lure.  It  is  rather  < 
hard  to  judge  the  length  of  time  j 
needed  by  the  pickerel  to  mouth  the  i 
bait  before  setting  the  hook.  Some  hit  i 
savagely  and  take  only  a short  time  to 
swallow  the  bait  while  others  seem 
to  chew  or  mouth  the  bait  endlessly.  , 
In  the  case  of  a spinner  and  fly  com-  j 
bination,  the  hook  should  be  set  the  i 
instant  the  pike  strikes  or  they  let  | 
go,  knowing  that  the  lure  is  a fraud. 

With  skittering,  little  thought  is 
given  to  playing  the  hooked  fish  as  i 
the  tackle  does  not  permit  it.  It  gen-  : 
erally  is  a matter  of  getting  the  fish  i 
into  the  boat  or  landed  as  quickly  as  ! 
possible.  Some  pike  are  entirely  too  j 
large  to  “boss”  into  the  boat  by  means  { 
of  flipping  it  through  the  air.  A great 
many  fish  are  lost  in  this  way.  After 
hooking  a fairly  large  one,  the  “pole” 
can  be  thrown  into  the  water  and  the 
hooked  pickerel  can  tow  the  pole 
around  and  become  worn  out  in  this 
way.  Sometimes  the  line  becomes  en-  ' 
tangled  in  the  weeds  and  under  water  ' 
debris,  but  it  usually  can  be  salvaged 
wholly.  This  is  not  the  most  sporting 
way  of  catching  pickerel,  but  does  pro- 
duce meat  for  a dinner. 

Streamer  flies  are  fast  becoming 
more  common  in  angling  for  pickerel. 
Large  buck-tails  and  streamers  in 
sizes  3/0  or  2/0 — 6X  long  and  rather 
colorful  and  flashy  patterns  are  ex- 
tremely affective.  These  can  be  fished 
with  or  without  a spinner.  Patterns 


A good  fluted  spoon  with  streamer  fly  at- 
tached, a wonderful  lure  for  pike. 
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The  snake  captures  many  fish  each  year  but 
the  pike  evens  the  score  by  adding  the  snake 
to  his  diet.  Pike  really  relish  small  snakes. 


such  as  the  Professor,  Royal  Coach- 
man, Red  and  White  and  Black  Ghost, 
along  with  a host  of  others  are  all  good 
pickerel  flies. 

In  fishing  a streamer  without  a 
spinner,  it  should  be  cast  in  the  likely 
places  where  pickerel  “hang-out”, 
(around  stumps,  submerged  logs  and 
weed  beds)  allowed  to  sink  nearly  to 
the  bottom  and  then  retrieved  in  a 
short  twitching  motion.  If  the  area 
being  fished  contains  weeds,  the 
streamer  fly  should  be  of  the  weedless 
variety,  that  is,  having  a wire  guard 
running  from  the  eye  of  the  hook  back 
over  the  hook’s  point  and  barb.  This 
fly  arrangement  can  be  used  on  a fly 
rod  (bass  action  9 or  93^  feet) , a spin- 
ning rod,  or  the  streamer  can  be 
weighted  and  cast  with  a casting  rod. 

As  stated,  the  fly  rod  should  be  9 or 
9V?  feet  long,  weighing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  6 ounces,  stiff  and  powerful.  A 
level  line  size  “D”  or  “C”  is  best  for 
the  rod  mentioned. 

Another  very  effective  lure  which 
can  be  cast,  trolled  or  skittered  is  a 
perch  or  pike  belly  skin.  A perch  can 
be  caught  and  the  white  belly  can  be 
cut  from  the  perch  so  that  the  red  fins 


remain  attached  to  the  white  skin. 
Fished  with  a jerky  action,  it  is  rated 
among  the  top  lures  or  baits  for 
pickerel. 

At  times  plugs,  designed,  shaped  and 
colored  to  represent  minnows  will  take 
pickerel.  Wobbling  spoons,  especially 
of  gold,  brass  and  copper  variety  pro- 
duce good  results.  These  should  be 
fished  with  a short  jerky  retrieve  as  in 
the  case  of  streamer  and  spinner  flies. 

Live  bait  such  as  minnows,  frogs 
and  even  tadpoles  is  a constant  waj^ 
of  catching  these  fish.  Personally,  the 
minnows  three  or  four  inches  in  length 
rank  high,  either  still  fished  or  trolled. 

In  still  fishing,  a level  leader,  ten  or 
twelve  pound  test,  of  nylon  or  wire, 
three  or  four  feet  in  length  should  be 
used.  Pickerel  are  not  too  line  shy, 
but  all  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
warrant  success.  A bobber  or  small 
cork  float  is  used  to  keep  the  minnow 
off  the  bottom  and  should  be  moved 
quite  frequently  so  that  the  minnow 
remains  active  rather  than  hide  away 
from  view  from  any  pickerel  in  the 
vicinity. 

Unlike  trout  or  bass,  pickerel  prefer 
stagnant,  still,  low  and  weedy  water. 
Shorelines  and  especially  by  sunken 
logs,  stumps,  stretches  of  lily  pads  and 
weeds  are  the  favorite  lurking  places 
of  pike.  They  seem  to  lay  for  hours 
unmoving,  watching  for  some  tasty 
morsel  of  food  to  come  within  eye 
range.  Any  minnow  coming  in  view  is 
quickly  seized. 

Muskies  and  northern  pike  are  mem- 
bers of  the  pike  family,  however,  they 
differ  greatly  in  size.  Like  pickerel, 
the  best  time  to  fish  for  them  through 
out  the  summer  is  before  the  sun  rays 
hit  the  water  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, and  after  sunset  in  the  evening. 
Night  fishing  is  not  very  productive 
because  they  are  not  nocturnal  feeders 
as  are  the  pike-perch  or  walleyes. 


Kill  Less — Catch  More 


As  pike  are  wicked  customers  and 
have  teeth  capable  of  tearing  flesh 
quite  badly,  it  is  wise  to  use  extreme 
care  when  landing  them.  A gaff,  club, 
or  landing  net  is  advisable.  However, 
by  carefully  squeezing  the  pike’s  eye 
balls  with  your  fingers  it  paralyzes  his 
body  and  he  can  be  landed  and  han- 
dled quite  easily. 

Pike  are  found  in  most  eveiy  pond, 
lake  and  creek  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  seldom  have  a satisfied 
appetite  and  feed  constantly  when 
some  tasty  creature  dares  to  come  too 
near.  Many  snakes  catch  and  devour 
many  of  our  fish,  but  pike  repay  this 
bill  by  including  snakes  in  their  menu. 

While  they  are  not  capable  of  han- 
dling an  adult  snake  of  considerable 
size,  they  take  a big  cut  from  the  snake 
population  of  newly  born  and  small 
snakes. 

Generally  tackle  used  for  bass  fish- 
ing can  be  used  when  angling  for 
pickerel. 

Pickerel  are  game  on  light  tackle 
and  are  almost  reckless  in  their  spirit, 
boldness  and  courage.  Surely  in  this 
light  he  can  be  called  a game  fish. 


Thank  You! 

This  is  a fish  story,  not  about  the  big  one 
that  got  away,  either,  but  a yarn  about  the 
ones  that  were  caught  and  how  many 
anglers  it  took  to  catch  them. 

The  Fisherman’s  Paradise  on  Spring 
Creek  in  Centre  county  closed  its  15th 
season  with  a total  of  28,566  anglers  being 
checked  in  during  the  season.  The  total 
catch  of  trout  was  6,670  fish. 

The  rule  the  past  season  was  “one  take- 
home”  fish  per  angler  and  only  about  one 
out  of  every  five  who  fished  at  the  Paradise 
took  home  a specimen  of  their  angling 
ability.  The  others  just  fished,  and  tossed 
back  what  they  caught.  They  had  the  sport. 

Back  in  1934,  when  the  stream  was  open- 
ed, less  than  3,000  persons  fished  the  stream 
and  they  killed  2,472  fish,  which  likewise 
was  less  than  one  fish  per  angler. 

The  trout  in  Spring  Creek,  and  they  are 
plentiful,  for  an  angler  can  see  them  with- 
out much  effort,  are  really  educated  fish. 
They  know  they  are  there  to  provide  sport 
and  to  give  anglers  a fine  lesson  in  casting, 
in  landing  and  also  in  sportsmanship.  And 
the  trout  are  excellent  teachers.  Some  of 
them  do  get  caught,  but  a lot  are  tossed 
back  to  dangle  on  the  hook  of  some  other 
angler.  As  barbless  hooks  are  used,  there’s 
no  damage  to  the  fish,  except,  perhaps,  to 
their  feelings,  for  sometimes  there’s  an 
angler  smarter  than  the  fish. 

The  Paradise  is  a fine  project  and  a 
popular  one.  It  has  helped  make  Pennsyl- 
vania a better  state  for  fishing  and  has  made 
for  better  anglers  and  sportsmen. — Editorial, 
Altoona  Mirror 
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Artificial  Lures  For  Black  Bass 


By 

Dick  Forfney 

ONE  of  the  mysteries  of  the  fine 
sport  of  angling  is  this:  Why 

haven’t  bass  fishermen  kept  pace  with 
trout  anglers  in  the  use  of  artificial 
lures?  Many  fishermen  who  almost 
exclusively  use  dry  and  wet  flies  and 
other  artificial  lures  for  trout  put  away 
this  kind  of  tackle  when  the  first  day 
of  July  arrives  and  use  nothing  but 
bait  for  bass. 

So  common  is  this  practice,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania the  trout  is  being  built  up  as  a 
taker  of  man-made  flies  and  the  black 
bass  as  a feeder  on  natural  foods. 

The  bass  suffers,  as  a result,  and  the 
angler  actually  does  not  improve  the 
success  of  his  fishing. 

Bass  are  fish  with  healthy  appetites. 
They  dote  on  minnows,  stone-catfish, 
hellgrammites,  frogs,  crayfish — even 
their  own  young.  They  are  not  so 
prone  to  gobble  up  insects  as  trout  are. 
They  want  their  meals  in  large  and 
lively  portions. 

The  bait  angler,  of  course,  caters  to 
this  whim  of  the  bass.  And  in  so  doing 
he  takes  from  the  streams,  as  the  law 
allows  him,  a tremendous  amount  of 
this  natural  forage.  How  much  of  it 
is  wasted — that  is,  used  without  suc- 
cess or  killed  in  the  process  of  toting 
it  along  the  streams — nobody  knows, 
but  the  amount  must  be  considerable. 

But  bass  suffer  even  more  than  that 
from  the  use  of  bait. 

The  natural  habit  of  this  species  of 
fish  is  to  take  a worm  or  a minnow, 
or  any  other  kind  of  bait,  and  toy  with 
it  a considerable  time  before  swallow- 
ing it.  The  bass  angler  knows  this. 
So  he  gives  the  fish  plenty  of  time  to 
swallow  the  bait  before  setting  the 
hook.  As  a result,  the  captured  bass 
is  hooked  deeply. 

That  doesn’t  matter,  of  course,  if  the 
bass  is  of  legal  size  and  is  killed  and 
creeled. 

But  it’s  a safe  assumption  that  the 
average  angler  catches  far  fewer 
keeper  fish  than  he  does  those  that  are 
less  than  the  legal  nine  inches  in  length 
and  which,  therefore,  may  not  be 
creeled. 

It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  many 
bass  anglers  will  gladly  snip  off  a 
hook  and  bit  of  leader  rather  than  in- 
jure an  undersized  bass  by  taking  the 
hook  from  its  gullet.  But  not  all 
anglers  do  this.  So  many  fish  suffer 
fatal  injuries  as  the  bait  fisherman 
takes  it  off  his  line  and  puts  it  back 
into  the  water. 

All  this  sacrifice  of  one  of  our  finest 
of  game  fishes  is  positively  senseless 
and  unnecessary. 


For  an  angler  who  has  learned  the 
proper  use  of  artificial  lures  can  catch 
more — and  bigger — bass  in  the  course 
of  a day  than  can  the  fisherman  who 
uses  nothing  but  bait. 

This  isn’t  just  an  idle  statement  or 
a guess.  It  is  based  on  actual  tests 
under  a wide  variety  of  fishing  con- 
ditions. 

A buddy  and  I have  fished  hun- 
dreds of  hours  together  for  bass. 
There  was  a time,  years  ago,  when  we 
used  nothing  but  bait.  By  accident, 
one  day,  we  met  another  angler  who 
had  ventured  into  the  field  of  artificial 
bass  lures.  He  showed  us  some  of  his 
tackle  and  explained  its  use.  And, 
what  is  probably  more  to  the  point, 
he  showed  us  some  fine  fish  he  had 
caught  that  day,  while  we  bait  anglers 
were  having  a tough  time. 

Brooks  and  I started  out  modestly. 
We  tried  a couple  of  simple  lures — 
and  immediately  we  experienced  a 
pleasure  in  bass  fishing  that  never  had 
been  ours  before. 

Several  times,  while  we  were  getting 
accustomed  to  the  new  system,  we 
grew  skeptical.  We  had  poor  days 
with  artificials  too. 

Then,  one  particular  day,  we  de- 
cided to  put  the  new  system  to  a defi- 
nite test.  We  fished  together,  but  one 
of  us  confined  his  angling  to  artificial 
lures  while  the  other  used  bait.  At 
the  end  of  the  day  the  bait  fisherman 
was  far  behind  in  the  number  of 
strikes  he  had  gotten  and  the  number 
of  fish  he  had  hooked. 

Four  or  five  times  after  that  we  put 


the  artificials  to  the  test  again.  One 
day  Brooks  would  use  bait  and  I arti- 
ficials; the  next  time  I would  use  bait 
and  Bi-ooks  the  artificials.  We  kept  a 
careful  tally  of  strikes  and  of  fish 
caught. 

And  never  once,  in  all  those  tests, 
was  the  bait  angler  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  one  using  artificial  lures. 

We  were  thoroughly  convinced! 

Of  course,  we  have  had  to  learn  an 
entirely  new  technique  of  bass  angling, 
but  that  has  been  a pleasure  rather 
than  a chore.  We  have  had  to  invest 
some  money  in  artificial  lures  which 
we  could  not  make  for  ourselves,  but 
what  angler  does  not  enjoy  acquiring 
additional  tackle?  We  have  had  to 
study  the  feeding  habits  of  bass,  but 
that  also  has  been  good  fun  and  has 
paid  us  rich  dividends. 

In  fact,  our  only  regret  is  that  we 
did  not  learn  years  ago  what  sport  it 
is  to  fish  for  bass  with  artificial  lures. 

In  the  old  days,  we  had  only  to  toss 
some  kind  of  a bait  into  a bass  pool, 
and  keep  the  bait  working  until  a bass 
seized  it. 

But  we  now  have  a fascinating  array 
of  lures  to  use,  and  with  them  a wide 
variety  of  angling  methods  to  employ. 
We  can  use  fly  rods  or  casting  rods. 
We  can  fish  day  or  night,  in  deep  water 
or  shallow. 

And  we  don’t  have  to  lug  minnow 
buckets  around  with  us  and  worry  all 
the  time  lest  our  bait  perish  in  our 
hands.  We  saved  a lot  of  money, 
besides,  in  the  old  days  when  selling 
fish  bait  was  legal.  And  we  never 
have  to  sacrifice  a couple  of  precious 
hours  of  fishing  time  in  a search  for 
live  bait  of  one  kind  or  another. 

We  started  out  with  flies  and  spin- 
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Grubbing  for  live  bait  while  the  hot  sun  beats  down  certainly  is  not  a pleasant  part  of  a 
fishing  trip. 


ners,  and  we  still  think  they  are  tops 
in  bass  lures.  We  learned  to  fish  with 
them  in  the  more  shallow,  swift  parts 
of  streams.  We  mastered  the  art  of 
using  them  even  in  deep  and  slow 
water.  We  discovered  their  deadly 
effectiveness  when  cast  into  stream 
pockets  and  around  obstructions  of 
various  types. 

We  discovered,  too,  that  a fish  we 
did  not  wish  to  keep  could  easily  be 
released  and  returned  unharmed  to 
the  water.  That  gave  us  as  much 
satisfaction  as  did  our  successful 
fishing. 

Surface  bugs  interested  us  next — 
and  we  found  ourselves  in  a bass  fish- 
erman’s heaven.  Of  course,  we  had 
our  doubts  about  fishing  after  dark, 
but  we  soon  became  accustomed  to  it, 
mastered  the  few  simple  rules  of  safety, 
and  in  time  grew  actually  to  prefer 
night  fishing  to  any  other  kind.  In 
this,  too,  we  found  probably  the  great- 
est contrast  between  the  old  method  of 
angling  for  bass  and  the  new  one  we 
were  learning. 

There  was  a time  that  when  evening 
came  we  started  home,  for  we  never 
had  much  success  fishing  for  bass  at 
night  with  bait. 

But  with  the  use  of  artificials  we 
discovered  that  the  best  of  all  times  of 
the  day  to  fish  for  small-mouths  was  in 
that  magic  period  that  begins  with  the 
setting  of  the  summer  sun. 

It  was  only  natural  that,  as  we  pro- 
gressed, we  turned  to  casting  rods, 
which  previously  never  had  interested 
us.  We  had  fair  success  with  this 
system,  too,  although  in  the  small 
streams  which  we  are  accustomed  to 


fishing  we  still  think  the  fly  rod  lures 
rate  at  the  top. 

Trying  our  new  lures  for  both  the 
fly  and  casting  rods  provided  us  with 
many  additional  hours  of  pleasure. 
Some  of  them  were  discarded,  nat- 
urally, but  others  became  standard 
equipment  for  us. 

We  went  even  farther.  We  acquired 
fly-tying  kits  and  began  making  our 
own  bass  lures.  That  kept  us  interested 
in  bass  fishing  even  during  the  previ- 
ously idle  period  from  Dec.  1 to  July  1. 

The  bass  was  rated  as  a conveniently 
hungry,  but  rather  slow-witted  in- 
dividual, in  our  books  while  we  did 
our  fishing  with  bait. 

But  that  idea  has  changed  too. 


Gizmo  is  the  little  guy  who’s  always  there. 
The  moron  who  hollers  murder  when  he 
pays  $2.00  for  a fishing  license  then  proceeds 
to  catch  and  kill  80  trout  that  cost  the 
state  about  $43  to  raise.  Gizmo  is  the  char- 
acter who  thinks  his  day  afield  was  wasted 
when  he  shot  3 rabbits  and  the  limit  was 
4.  Gizmo  is  the  guy  who  hunts  on  posted 
land  and  thinks  fences  were  made  to  tear 
down.  Gizmo  thinks  game  wardens  are 
sadistic  spies  paid  by  the  state  to  sneak 
up  on  him  and  his  kind.  Gizmo  loves  to  pose 
with  enormous  strings  of  trout  or  bass  then 
he  proceeds  to  add  to  an  overworked  garb- 
age crew  by  dumping  his  catch — too  much 
trouble  to  clean — but  they  made  a pretty 
picture. 

Gizmo  loves  to  fish  out  of  season— he 
usually  has  the  stream  or  lake  to  himself 
and  spavvning  fish  are  so  easy  to  catch. 
Gizmo  blames  everything  on  the  state,  but 


Today  we  think  the  bass  rates  with 
the  trout  when  it  comes  to  cunning, 
trickery,  and  all  the  other  fishy  attri- 
butes. 

Finally,  we  are  not  satisfied  that  we 
have  explored  the  field  wholly  even 
now.  Most  of  the  artificial  lures  we 
use  are  big  and  rather  cumbersome 
affairs.  We’re  experimenting  with 
smaller  and  smaller  bugs  and  flies — 
and  the  bass  are  taking  them. 

We’re  inviting  you,  fellow  anglers, 
to  get  into  this  exciting  game  with  us. 

Give  yourself  added  fishing  pleasure. 

And  give  a grand  game  fish  a break! 


Michigan  Writer  Waging 

Battle  Against  Pollution 

Jack  VanCoevering,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press’s  one-man  conservation  army  who  is 
waging  a whirlwind  battle  against  pollution 
in  his  native  state,  was  honored  recently  by 
being  the  first  individual  placed  on  the  new 
Honor  Roll  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
stated  recently.  The  Free  Press  simul- 
taneously was  honored  by  being  the  first 
newspaper  so  recognized. 

VanCoevering,  noted  for  his  forthright 
style  and  courageous  approach,  has  struck 
powerful  blows  for  the  cause  of  conservation 
in  Michigan  through  his  column,  “Woods  and 
Waters,”  which  is  read  widely  and  has  great 
influence  with  the  sportsmen  of  the  state. 
VanCoevering’s  writings  on  pollution,  to- 
gether with  articles  by  Warren  Stromberg, 
have  been  collected  by  the  Free  Press  in  one 
large  booklet  entitled  “Save  Michigan’s 
Streams.”  The  collection  makes  forceful 
reading  and  serves  as  a valuable  comment- 
ary on  the  story  of  pollution  in  one  state. 
The  booklet  is  available  from  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  for  the  nominal  sum  of  15  cents. 
To  those  planning  a similar  campaign  in 
other  states  where  such  activity  is  needed 
as  much  or  more  than  in  Michigan,  examples 
of  VanCoevering’s  work  will  be  of  inesti- 
mable value. 


when  asked  to  join  a conservation  club 
can’t  find  the  time. 

Gizmo  is  the  sad  sack  who  borrows  your 
pet  fly  rod  then  returns  it  minus  a few 
guides  or  tip.  Gizmo  will  spend,  without 
blinking  an  eye,  $20.00  for  whiskey  but 
$2.00  for  a fishing  license?  Phooey!  Gizmo 
will  leap  out  of  bed  at  3 a.  m.  any  cold 
morning  to  go  after  ducks  but  his  wife  has 
to  use  brute  force  to  get  him  up  at  7 to 
go  to  work  (look  who’s  talking) . Gizmo  is 
the  boy  who  shoots  anything  that  moves 
on  a deer  hunt.  To  him,  guides  are  game 
animals  and  a cow  or  jackass  a fair  target. 

Gizmo  likes  his  “Likker”  on  a hunting 
trip  and  boasts  that  after  downing  a quart 
of  “Old  Bar  Rag”  he  can  still  hit  the  target — 
the  same  being  a fellow  hunter.  Gizmo  is 
the  creep  who  follows  the  hatchery  trucks. 
In  short  Gizmo  is  one  “Sportsman”  we  can 
all  do  without.  — Md.  Rally  Sheet 


Who  is  Gizmo  J.  Creep? 

By  Lee  Pruitt 
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Me  and  Harold 

By  Al  Pilon 


WE  WERE  in  a bit  of  a dilemma  one 
spring,  wondering  how  we  were 
going  to  get  up  to  Maine  on  our  annual 
fishing  trip.  Harold’s  car  was  in  sad 
shape  and  he  was  dickering  for  a trade, 
not  wanting  to  spend  a lot  of  dough  on 
repairs.  My  jalopy,  as  usual,  was  in 
such  condition  that  it  would  collapse 
with  a weary  sigh  after  a ten  mile 
drive.  . . . So,  when  old  Dan  Corson 
offered  to  take  us  up  in  his  Buick,  we 
leaped  at  the  chance,  especially  seeing 
that  Dan  was  a swell  old  guy  besides 
being  a diehard  fisherman. 

Dan  was  a good  man  with  a fly  rod, 
but  had  never  done  much  bait  casting 
and  we  soon  found  out  that  when  it 
came  to  laying  out  a plug,  he  wasn’t  so 
hot.  In  fact,  he  could  get  bigger  and 
better  “birds-nests”  in  his  line  than 
anyone  I ever  saw,  besides  snagging 
oars  and  gunwales  with  monotonous 
regularity,  to  say  nothing  of  taking  a 
guys  hat  off  every  now  and  then.  He 
sure  had  a hard  time  getting  the  knack 
of  snapping  out  a plug.  Dan  was  the 
first  man  I ever  knew  to  catch  a horn- 
pout  on  a floating  Bass  plug,  and  don’t 
ask  me  how  he  did  it;  all  I know  is 
what  I saw. 

Old  Dan  was  hard  of  hearing,  to  put 
it  mildly,  and  used  to  carry  a sort  of 
little  radio,  powered  by  batteries  that 


Photo  by  Hill  Studio.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

One  of  the  largest  smallmouth  bass  reported 
caught  in  this  section  since  the  season  opened 
on  July  1 was  taken  by  Joseph  M.  Starr  of  1327 
Fulton  Street,  pictured  holding  the  fish  which 
was  19J4  inches  in  length  and  weighed  over 
four  pounds.  Starr  caught  the  big  fish  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  near  Speeceville.  He  also 
included  in  his  catch  two  other  bass,  one  13 
inches  in  length  and  the  other  11  inches.  Two 
years  ago  Starr  landed  a bass  that  was  21’4 
inches  long  and  weighed  over  five  pounds. 


he  kept  in  his  vest  pocket,  and  every 
night  just  around  bed  time  he’d  ask 
us  if  we  had  anything  to  say  before  he 
turned  off  the  juice.  When  he  shut  the 
gadget  off  you  couldn’t  get  his  atten- 
tion anyway  short  of  a tap  on  the  nog- 
gin. He  was  deaf  as  a post  when  the 
little  machine  was  turned  off.  Harold 
and  I could  beat  our  gums  to  our 
hearts  content  after  he  turned  in,  and 
he’d  sleep  like  a babe.  He  gave  us  hell 
one  night,  though,  for  leaving  the  light 
on. 

The  old  guy  loved  to  fish  and  he 
really  enjoyed  himself  on  that  trip,  as 
we  had  good  fishing  practically  the 
whole  week.  When  he  finally  got  so 
he  could  drop  his  plug  more  than  ten 
feet  from  the  boat,  he  had  the  darndest 
luck,  invariably  snagging  onto  the  big- 
gest bass  almost  every  time  he  went 
out.  In  a boat,  he  was  positively  the 
world’s  clumsiest  man,  always  insist- 
ing on  doing  his  share  of  the  rowing 
and  floundering  around  to  change  seats 
in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  while  Harold 
and  I clutched  the  gun’ls  desperately, 
trying  to  keep  afloat.  Whenever  we 
went  ashore,  he’d  always  manage  to 
be  way  up  in  the  bow,  ready  to  leap 
out  and  haul  the  boat  in.  He’d  usuallj^ 
wind  up  sitting  in  the  water,  fumbling 
around  on  the  bottom  for  his  batteries. 
I never  saw  it  fail;  every  time  Dan 
stooped  over,  out  would  pop  his  bat- 
teries. We  fished  them  out  from  under 
the  floor  boards  at  least  a dozen  times 
that  week.  Dan  had  a technique  all 
his  own  for  landing  a bass.  He’d  get 
the  fish  in  close,  then  grab  the  line 
and  heave  the  bass  into  the  boat,  where 
he’d  skip  around  trying  to  step  on  his 
fish  to  keep  it  quiet,  so  he  could  get 
the  hooks  out.  With  nine  hooks  on  a 
bass  plug,  he’d  usually  manage  to  get 
at  least  six  caught  in  his  cuff.  Clum- 
siest man  I ever  knew. 

His  fishing  kit  was  something  to  be- 
hold ...  a big  market  basket  full  of 
loose  line,  coils  of  gut,  miscellaneous 
plugs,  and  a dozen  or  so  of  Dill’s  Best 
tobacco  cans.  The  last  mentioned  con- 
tained all  his  hooks,  flies,  split  shot 
etc.,  and  it  was  a caution  to  see  him 
fumble  around  amongst  the  cans  trying 
to  find  the  fly  or  whatever  he  needed 
at  the  time.  Sometimes  he’d  open  the 
same  can  three  or  four  times  before 
finding  whatever  he  was  looking  for. 
The  tobacco  tins  were  identical.  He 
was  greatly  taken  with  Harold’s  pat- 
ented cantilever  kit  and  he  finally 
went  in  one  day  and  bought  himself 
a regular  fishing  kit  at  the  local  sports 
store. 


Another  good  brown  trout.  John  Chupak,  of 
Pulaski,  caught  this  one  from  the  Neshannock 
Creek,  May  9th.  The  fish  was  24  inches  long 
and  weighed  4%  pounds. 


The  new  kit  was  Dan’s  pride  and  1 
joy.  He’d  yank  it  out  at  the  slightest 
provocation  to  show  it  off.  Unfortu-  | 
nately,  he  usually  forgot  to  fasten  the  j 
snaps  when  pulling  it  away  and  about  '{ 
every  other  time  he  yanked  it  out,  a 
shower  of  hooks,  plugs,  spoons,  and 
whatnot  would  cascade  out  into  the 
street.  When  the  old  duffer  stooped 
to  retrieve  his  equipment  his  batteries  ■ 
always  popped  out  to  add  to  the  gen- 
eral coiifusion.  What  a man!!  ' 

We’d  come  up,  this  year,  just  two 
days  before  the  season  opened  for  plug 
fishing,  it  being  legal  to  fish  for  bass  i 
with  flies  only,  and  we  were  out  on  I 
Panther  Pond  fishing  with  the  fly  rods.  ^ 
We  had  a bait  casting  rod  set  up, 
though,  and  used  it  once  in  a while  ' 
when  we  hit  a likely  looking  pickerel  j 
cove,  this  being  perfectly  legal,  as 
pickerel  are  not  protected  in  these 
waters  and  not  even  considered  game 
fish.  Dan  had  just  been  whacking  the 
plug  in  a cove  when  we  saw  a whole  i 
school  of  bass  cruising  around  a big  I 
rock  off  to  one  side.  | 

It  was  quite  a sight  to  see  those  | 
fish  churning  the  water  and  I guess  it  j 
was  too  much  for  old  Dan,  as  he  im- 
mediately  started  to  slap  his  plug  in 
amongst  them.  Harold  and  I hollered  | 
like  mad  trying  to  get  his  attention  to 
warn  him  to  lay  off  the  plug,  but  it  | 
was  quite  a few  minutes  before  we  | 
could  reach  him  and  tell  him  that  this  ^ 
wasn’t  done,  especially  right  out  in  | 
plain  view  of  everyone  on  the  lake.  It  I 
seems  that  he  had  the  juice  turned  off  , 
on  his  ear  phones  and  couldn’t  hear  a | 
sound,  with  all  our  shouting.  ■ 

Dan  loved  to  hear  the  natives  talk 
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and  he’d  hold  conversations  with  per- 
fect strangers,  for  sometimes  an  hour 
at  a time,  while  Harold  and  I cooled 
our  heels  and  fretted.  We  never  could 
budge  the  old  boy  with  hints  or  other- 
, wise,,  until  he  finished  his  chat. 

I remember  one  time  when  we 
f stopped  at  a guide’s  cabin  for  bait  and 
! the  guide’s  wife  came  out,  trailing  her 
I brood  of  seven  or  eight  kids,  to  see 
what  we  wanted.  Old  Dan,  sure 
enough,  got  chewing  the  fat  with  the 
young  woman,  while  we  fidgeted  and 
fussed  and  finally  gave  up  with  a col- 
lective sigh.  Dan  looked  around  at  the 
collection  of  youngsters  and  then  asked 
the  girl  if  they  were  all  hers.  When 
she  answered  “Yes,”  he  gazed  at  them 
for  a few  minutes,  making  a mental 
count,  and  then  asked  in  a dry  voice, 
“Where’s  the  rest  of  them?”  He  was 
quite  a comedian  at  times. 

Another  time,  when  we  stopped  for 
gas,  he  got  into  a bit  of  a wrangle  with 
the  station  attendant  over  putting  oil 
into  his  car.  Dan  had  no  more  idea  of 
what  made  his  car  run  than  an  eskimo 
would  have  and  beyond  turning  on  the 
key,  stepping  on  the  starter  and  tromp- 
ing  on  the  gas  throttle,  he  left  all  other 
details  to  those  better  informed,  me- 
chanically. Traffic  lights  and  stop  signs 
were  among  the  things  that  he  also 
chose  to  ignore. 

Well,  anyhow,  this  station  attendant 
had  filled  ’er  up  with  gas  and  then 
asked  whether  he  should  check  the  oil. 
This  request  seemed  to  irritate  Dan  a 
bit,  as  he  replied  rather  grumpily, 
“How  should  I know?” 

His  temper  was  ruffled  when  the 
fellow  stuck  the  oil  rod  in  his  face  ir 
silent  interrogation.  Dan  just  stared 
at  the  rod,  then  at  the  attendant,  till 
finally  the  poor  guy,  outstared,  blurted, 
“Guess  you  need  a quart.” 

“Well,  dammit,  if  I need  a quart,  put 
in  a quart!” 

“You  want  20,  or  30?”  asked  the 
guy. 

“I  want  the  best!”  says  Dan. 

“Guess  the  best  would  be  20,”  was 
the  reply. 

“How  in  hell  can  the  best  be  20, 
when  the  other  cost  30?”  roared  Dan. 

By  the  time  the  flustered  attendant 
finished  explaining  that  he  was  talking 
about  S.A.E.  consistency  and  not  price 
and  further  confusing  the  issue  by  say- 
ing that  20  cost  30  . . . ! ! ! Dan’s 
neck  was  red  and  you  could  almost 
see  smoke  coming  out  of  his  nose.  He 
drove  off  mumbling  about  inefficient 
nincompoops,  while  Harold  and  I put 
in  a bad  half  hour,  during  which  the 
old  boy  clashed  his  gears  taking  off  and 
then  drove  a good  ten  miles  in  second, 
all  the  while  stewing  and  fuming.  He 
was  usually  a friendly  and  congenial 
old  bird  but  this  time  he  really  blew 
a fuse. 

Well,  old  Dan  is  not  around  any- 


more; he’s  probably  spending  his  days 
fishing  in  some  celestial  lake  fumbling 
along  happily,  getting  short  casts  and 
backlashes  to  his  hearts  content.  Any- 
way I hope  he  is.  I know  that  Harold 
and  I have  had  many  the  chuckle,  re- 
membering old  Dan’s  dry  humor  and 
witty  stories,  told  as  we  sat  around  the 
camp  stove.  He  was  clumsy  as  a puppy 
is  and  just  as  unconscious  of  his  clum- 
siness. I think  old  Dan  pictured  him- 
self as  a real  nimble  woodsman,  as  he 
floundered  around  upsetting  every- 
thing in  his  path.  But  he  was  a grand 
old  sport  and  we  enjoyed  his  company 
immensely. 

Well,  as  I say,  I imagine  old  Dan 
is  up  there  somewhere,  wherever  real 
sportsmen  wind  up,  while  my  buddy 
and  I are  down  here  preparing  for  the 
winter  and  dreaming  wistfully  of  vaca- 
tion time  and  the  warm  days  of  spring, 
when  we  can  shake  off  the  dust  of  our 
daily  grind  and  hit  the  trail  again.  It 
won’t  to  long,  now — only  about  six 
more  months.  Just  think  of  it. 

Federated  R.  I.  Sportsman 


Dear  Sir, 

I am  finally  getting  around  to  writing 
a little  skit  concerning  the  “lunge”  Ray- 
mond McCartney  and  I picked  up  dead 
on  Conneaut  Lake  the  1st  day  of  July  of  this 
year.  (1948) 

Starting  from  Hilton’s  boat  house  we 
motored  across  the  lake  to  Wolf’s  Island. 
Here  we  began  casting  the  shore  line  travel- 
ing south.  After  passing  Heidkeper’s  boat 
house  I smelled  fish  and  told  Ray  that  we 
ought  to  pick  up  something  soon.  My  friend 
immediately  exclaimed  Sure!  There  it  is 
and  it’s  a muskie.  By  the  color  of  the  fish 
one  could  see  it  wasn’t  a carp.  We  were 
about  to  let  it  go  but  the  farther  we 
got  away  from  the  dead  fish  the  more  I 
wanted  to  see  it  more  closely.  Finally  1 
suggested  to  Ray  that  we  paddle  over  to 
it.  Lo!  and  Behold!  There  lay  half  way  up 
the  shore  the  biggest  muskie  I ever  laid 
eyes  on.  We  were  sick  at  heart  for  a fish  that 
size  could  have  really  given  some  angler  the 
tussle  of  his  life.  A good  while  was  spent 
in  silence  between  Ray  and  I.  Finally  I 
reached  down  and  hauled  him  aboard  and 
laid  him  there  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
A beautiful  fish  in  full  color  still  pink  in 
the  gills.  My  guess  was  that  this  fish  wasn’t 
dead  too  long.  After  admiring  it  for  some 
time  we  tied  him  to  a stringer  and  com- 
menced casting  again,  it  was  of  no  use.  I 
asked  my  friend,  just  what  are  we  fishing 
for?  I was  too  sick  at  heart  so,  we  decided 
to  go  back  to  the  boat  house  at  Hilton’s  and 
there  we  hung  him  up.  People  came  from 
near  and  far,  they  came  out  from  the  hotels, 
cottages  and  other  abodes.  One  young  girl 
made  the  statement  that  if  she  knew  that 
such  fish  inhabited  these  waters  she  would 
never  swim  there  again.  About  noon  two 
newsmen  from  the  Meadville  Herald  got 
all  the  data  and  also  pictures  of  the  fish. 

This  is  not  the  only  lunge  that  has  been 
found  dead  in  this  lake  during  the  past 


“Them’s  Nice  Words” 

A visit  to  other  sections  of  the  country 
can  not  be  made  without  an  appreciation 
of  the  scenic  splendors  which  lay  at  our 
very  door.  Those  impressions  too  are  shared 
by  visitors  from  other  states,  numbering 
millions  who  are  attracted  here  by  the  fame 
of  our  state’s  rolling  hills  and  sparkling 
waterfalls,  its  deep  glens  and  its  millions 
of  woodland  acres. 

There  is  a definite  variety  to  our  scenery. 
There  is  lacking  the  monotony  of  the  plains 
of  the  West,  the  flatness  of  the  Eastern  Coast. 

Miles  of  trout  streams  and  warm  water 
fish  streams,  stocked  each  year  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  wind  through 
the  wooded  areas.  Pennsylvania  wild  life 
is  protected  by  limited  hunting  seasons  so 
that  few  expeditions  into  our  hills  are  not 
rewarded  by  the  sight  of  deer,  ring-necked 
pheasants,  or  the  numerous  smaller  wood- 
folk  whose  presence  in  Pennsylvania  is  a 
tribute  to  the  efforts  for  their  conservation 
by  the  State  Conservation  Commissions  and 
the  State’s  sportsmen’s  clubs. 

Yes,  Pennsylvania  does  have  everything. 
And  we  in  this  particular  area  are  even 
more  blessed  than  others. — Bloomsburg  Press 


few  j'ears.  Whether  they  had  been  hit 
by  motor  boats  or  succumbed  to  old  age  is 
something  we  can’t  determine  but  some- 
thing in  which  we  are  all  interested. 

Yours  Truly 
Peter  L.  Russo 
New  Castle.  Pa. 


Peter  Russo  and  the  big  musky  found  de.ad 
on  the  shore  of  Conneaut  Lake. 


Big  Musky  Found  Dead  at  Conneaut! 
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Startling  expose  of  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission!  Bureaucrats  refuse  to  take  action 
on  vital  problem  affecting  trout  and  trout  fishermen!  Raus  mit  em! 

Swat  That  Swallow! 

By  Ed  Zern 


I sat  on  the  banks  of  the  Broadheads 
Creek  one  day  last  season,  watching 
hundreds  of  swallows  flying  about 
above  the  stream  and  cramming  their 
craws  with  the  cream  of  the  Quill 
Gordon  hatch,  I suddenly  had  an  idea 
almost  as  far-reaching  in  its  revolu- 
tionary imp>ort  as  the  one  which 
French  has  dismissed.  j 


(Editor's  note):  While  it  should  not  be  neces- 

sary, still  some  of  the  readers  of  THE  ANGLER 
may  be  inclined  to  believe  this  absurd  and 
ridiculous  article.  Ed  Zern,  the  author  of  "How 
to  Tell  Fish  From  Fishermen,"  "To  Hell  With 
Fishing,"  and  "To  Hell  With  Hunting"  is  re- 
garded among  the  foremost  humorists  writing 
of  America  s outdoors.  We  feel  highly  pleased 
to  have  him  select  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission as  the  target  for  his  caustic  spears  of 
humor  and  criticism.  While  it  reads  lite  the 
offspring  of  a diseased  mind,  it's  chuck  full  of 
wholesome  fun.  Read  it! 

IT  IS  MY  earnest  opinion  that  every 
Pennsylvania  angler  should  be 
wised  up  to  the  sorry  state  of  affairs 
that  exists  in  the  Fish  Commission  of 
his  native  state.  For  the  fact  is  that 
this  gang  of  stuffed  shirts  refuses  to 
lift  a finger  to  remedy  one  of  the 
most  serious  short-comings  of  the  pres- 
ent conservation  program,  or  to  take 
the  most  elemenary  steps  toward  the 
solution  of  a problem  that  grows  more 
serious  with  each  passing  season. 

The  problem  is  one  that  may  be 
simply  stated:  the  decrease  in  the 

number  of  natural  mayflies  and  other 
aquatic  insects  in  the  trout  streams  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  these  insects  that 
provide  the  bulk  of  food  that  nurtures 
the  trout  population  from  the  time  it 
is  dumped  into  the  stream  from  the 
hatchery  truck  until  it  becomes  so 
large  that  it  is  forced  to  feed  mainly 
on  smaller  fish.  These  insects  are  not 
only  a major  source  of  trout  food,  rich 
in  vitamins  and  minerals  that  trout 
require,  but  they  are  also  essential 
to  the  upkeep  of  fly-fishing  as  a sport. 

Every  trout  fisherman  knows  the 
wasted  hours,  and  even  days,  that  may 
result  from  an  absence  of  hatching 
insects  in  or  on  the  water.  Without  a 
certain  number  of  “naturals”  on  the 
water  to  stir  the  instincts  and  prod  the 
reflexes  of  the  trout,  the  artificial  trout- 
fly  is  ineffectual;  or  at  least,  its  ef- 
fectiveness is  seriously  reduced,  and 
the  difficulty  of  enticing  the  trout 
to  rise  becomes  magnified  many  times. 
Conversely,  as  every  trout  fisherman 
is  aware,  a good  hatch  of  naturals  in- 
spires the  trout  to  feed  voraciously, 
and  makes  the  capture  of  trout  on 
artificial  fly  not  merely  possible  but 
probable. 

Obviously,  then,  one  answer  to  the 
whole  problem  of  maintaining  good 
trout  fishing  in  the  state  is  to  increase 
the  abundance  of  natural  insects  in 
the  streams.  With  this  thought  in  mind, 
I approached  Mr.  Charles  French, 


Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  and  suggested  that  hatch- 
eries for  the  production  of  the  major 
orders  of  natural  trout  flies  should  be 
constructed,  and  that  our  streams 
should  be  stocked  not  only  with  trout 
but  with  Quill  Gordons,  Light  Cahills, 
Hendricksons,  Green  Drakes  and  other 
major  species  of  natural  trout  flies 
occurring  in  this  region. 

To  my  astonishment,  Mr.  French 
dismissed  my  suggestion  as  imprac- 
tical. It  was  his  contention  that  the 
average  hatchery  employee  would  be 
incapable  of  stripping  the  roe  from  a 
“ripe”  mayfly  without  injuring  the 
insect,  and  that  furthermore  the  trucks 
O'wned  by  the  department  were  un- 
suitable for  the  transportation  of  may- 
flies. He  also,  in  his  desperate  effort 
to  find  some  justification  for  his  do- 
nothing  policy,  alleged  that  the  dip- 
nets  now  used  by  the  truck  crews  to 
transfer  fish  from  tank-truck  to  can 
would  be  unsuitable  for  dipping  may- 
flies. The  meshes  are  too  big,  he  pro- 
tested, and  the  flies  would  escape 
through  the  interstices. 

In  short,  Mr.  French’s  attitude  was 
one  of  complete  uncooperation  and  in- 
difference; throughout  the  interview, 
in  fact,  he  persisted  in  yawning  in  an 
extremely  discourteous  fashion,  and 
when  I left  his  office  he  was  sound 
asle^. 

However,  when  the  question  of  con- 
servation is  concerned,  I am  not  one 
to  be  discouraged  easily.  Thus,  when 


This  was  simply  that  a tremendous  , 
toll  of  hatching  insects  is  taken  by 
swallows  and  other  fly-catching  birds;  j 
that  these  millions  of  insects,  if  per- 
mitted to  go  their  ways  unmolested 
by  birds  would  of  course  mate  and  ( 
lay  eggs  before  dying  a natural  death  j 
as  spent  flies;  and  that — since  by  a 
conservative  estimate  one-third  of  all 
hatching  aquatic  insects  fall  prey  to 
swallows — elimination  of  the  swallows 
would  automatically  increase  the 
abundance  of  natural  insects  by  | 
33-l/3fo. 

I therefore  approached  Mr,  Paul  Bit-  i 
tenbender,  a recent  addition  to  the  [ 
roster  of  the  Fish  Commission,  and 
proposed  to  him  that  the  Commission 
put  a bounty  on  swallows,  and  encour- 
age trout  fishermen  to  carry  along 
shotguns  and  ammunition  on  each  fish- 
ing trip  and  devote  a part  of  each 
fishing  day  to  swallow-shooting  as  a 
conservation  activity;  further,  that 
sportsmen’s  clubs  should  be  induced 
to  hold  regular  weekly  swallow-shoots  j 
in  the  interest  of  better  trout-fishing. 

You  may  imagine  my  surprise  and 
chagrin  when  Mr.  Bittenbender  flatly 
refused  to  endorse  my  proposal.  His 
rather  flimsy  excuses  were  that  (1) 
thousands  of  swallow-lovers  would 
rise  up  in  their  wrath  and  wreck  the 
program,  (2)  the  swallows  actually 
perform  a useful  function,  in  that  by 
picking  off  the  weaker,  slower-flying 
insects  they  improve  the  quality  of  the 
flies  that  survive,  and  that  if  there 

(Turn  to  Page  19)  > 
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For  those  devoted  few  of  our 
angling  acquaintances  who  know 
it  at  its  superlative  best  as  a game 
fish  in  that  choice  range  of  the  Tusca- 
rora  Creek,  Juniata  County  and  Sher- 
man’s Creek,  Perry  County,  there  can 
be  little  hesitation  in  declaring  the 
Eastern  chain  pickerel,  Esox  reticula- 
tus,  a top-flight  gamester  in  both  speed 
and  aggressiveness.  The  arrow-like 
flash  of  this  stream-lined  fish  in  its 
strike,  its  slashing,  head-  shaking, 
above  water  display  when  hooked  and 
resourceful  underwater  tactics,  brand 
it  worthy  quarry  for  the  most  fastidi- 
ous thrill-seeking  angler. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  praise- 
laden phrases  just  issued  concern  Esox 
within  a definitely  specified  range.  To 
that  creek  range,  however,  we  may, 
without  hurt  to  conscience,  include 
pickerel  in  the  following  central  coun- 
ty streams:  Penns  Creek  in  Centre 
and  Union — Buffalo  Creek  in  Perry 
and  Middle  Creek  in  Snyder.  This  to 
the  credit  side  of  the  ledger. 

In  sharp  and  disappointing  contrast 
indeed  has  been  the  battle-code  of  the 
chain  pickerel  in  ponds  and  lakes  in 
northeastern  counties  of  the  state. 
Here,  to  counter  the  spine-tingling 
aerial  tactics  of  his  creek  brethren, 
Esox,  has  substituted  a twisting,  sul- 
len, underwater  roll  that  brings  a 
sharp  let-down  to  the  bait-caster  or  fly 
fisherman. 

Whether  more  sluggish  pond  water 
in  contrast  to  the  swirling  current  of 
the  streams  mentioned  adds  up  to  the 


startling  contrast  in  game  qualities  of 
one  and  the  same  fish,  we  are  only 
able  to  conjecture.  Certain  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  fighting  qualities  consid- 
ered, Esox  of  the  streams  out-performs 
any  pond  pickerel  it  has  been  our 
pleasure  to  contact  via  the  casting 
rod. 

General  characteristics  of  the  chain 
pickerel  may  be  mentioned  in  passing 
— From  its  duck-billed  jaws  to  the  soft- 
rayed  dorsal  or  back  fin  and  tail  fin, 
this  fish  presents  a lithe  grace  alone 
attesting  to  amazing  underwater  speed. 
Chainlike  markings  on  its  sides,  en- 
tirely scaled  opercles  or  gill  covers 
and  dark  drooping  blotch  beneath  each 
eye  make  it  readily  distinguishable 
from  its  cousins,  the  muskellunge  and 
Northern  or  spotted  pike.  A spring 
spawner  (usually  in  late  March  or 
early  April) , an  adult  female  will  de- 
posit up  to  1500  eggs.  No  effort  is 
made  on  the  part  of  the  adult  fish  to 
defend  eggs  or  young,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  small  mouth  bass.  Natural  for- 
age consists  chiefly  of  other  species  of 
fish  life  falling  prey  to  its  piercing, 
inverted  fangs,  minnows,  stone-catfish, 
sunfish,  fallfish,  suckers,  its  own  young 
or  the  young  of  its  rival  for  mastery 
of  its  rock-bottom  domain,  the  small 
mouth  bass.  The  pickerel  is  an  amaz- 
ing example  of  nature  at  her  best  in 
creation  of  an  agent  of  destruction. 
And,  by  the  way,  we  narrowly  escaped 
mentioning  another  favorite  food  of 
this  gamester,  the  bullfrog.  Bait  caster 
or  fly  fisherman  should  not  fail  to  try 
surface  plug  or  hair  frog  where  a good 
pickerel  is  known  to  lurk.  Results 
may  be  nerve-tingling. 

We  now  enter  the  puzzle  phase  of 
this  writing.  Call  it  moodiness  if  you 
will,  call  it  just  sheer  cussedness,  but 
Esox  after  attaining  a length  of  better 
than  24  inches  is  the  most  unpredict- 
able game  fish  of  our  acquaintance. 
We  have  known  big  pickerel  to  go  on 
a feeding  spree  in  the  Tuscarora  that 
might  last  for  twelve  hours;  then, 
gorged,  seek  a shadowy  lurking  place 
beneath  some  shelving  bank  and  not 
be  in  evidence  again  for  a week.  More 


than  in  any  other  warm  water  game 
fish,  a reptile-like  “sleep-it-off-on-a-full- 
belly”  code  appeal’s  to  rule  the  forag- 
ing behavior  of  this  slender  killer. 

Equally  fascinating,  from  the  casual 
angler’s  viewpoint,  is  the  top-heavj' 
loss  of  big  pickerel,  (and  by  big  we 
mean  stream  pickerel  24  inches  or  bet- 
ter in  length)  in  proportion  to  the 
number  hooked.  Of  four  such  fish 
lured  to  the  strike  in  the  past  six  years, 
only  one,  and  that,  the  baby  of  the 
lot,  24)^"  in  length,  AYz  pounds  weight, 
was  finally  “shored”,  that  is,  run  up 
on  a shelving  sand  and  pebble  bar  and 
landed.  This  method,  by  the  way,  is 
strongly  advisable  as  those  of  you  who 
have  attempted  to  slip  a landing  net 
under  a pickerel  lying  flat  in  the  water, 
just  beneath  the  surface,  may  be  will- 
ing to  testify.  Of  the  other  three  big 
pickerel  hooked,  two  snipped  through 
the  gut  leader  with  scissor-like  effici- 
ency, taking  favorite  lures  with  them 
and  the  third  broke  water  like  a boat 
oar,  throwing  the  plug  a good  eight 
feet  from  its  light  tissued  jaws.  Frank- 
ly, though,  we  rather  like  this  low 
ratio  of  catch  to  strikes — it  makes 
final  landing  of  a worthwhile  fish  well 
worth  effort  expended. 

(Turn  to  Page  19) 


Corbett  Kratzer  of  I.ewisburg  with  an  un- 
usually nice  pickerel  whi-h  he  took  from  Buffalo 
Creek  four  miles  from  his  home.  The  pike  was 
out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  creek,  the 
fish  being  26  inches  in  length  and  weighing  3'^^ 
pounds.  A silver  minnow  spoon  was  the  lure 
used  to  make  the  catch. 
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starting  To  Work — From  left  to  right  Charles  B.  Wurtz,  James  A.  Jones,  Herbert  W.  Levi, 
Dr.  Ruth  Patrick,  Dr.  Mary  Gojdics,  John  Cairns,  Robert  Kane,  Hazel  Barner.  John  H.  Wal- 
lace, John  W.  H.  Rehn,  Thomas  Dolan. 


■ 

Science  Plays  Importai 

Stream 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philc 

Kind  i 

In  an  effort  to  determine  methods  of  meas- 
uring the  quality  of  water  under  the  Clean 
Streams  program,  the  State  Sanitary  Water 
Board  has  arranged  with  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  to  conduct 
a survey  based  upon  the  ability  of  the  water- 
way to  support  biological  life.  This  project 
is  the  first  to  be  conducted  in  great  detail 
anywhere,  according  to  Dr.  Norris  W.  Vaux, 

Health  Secretary  and  Board  Chairman. 

The  survey  is  being  made  along  Conestoga 
Creek,  Lancaster  Co.  and  other  nearby 
waters.  The  type  of  study  presents  a new 
method  of  measuring  surface  water  quality 
as  a means  of  determining  pollution  abate- 
ment requirements.  The  theory  upon  which 
the  new  method  of  measuring  stream  water 
quality  is  based  is  that  since  certain  forms 
of  biological  life  can  survive  in  streams  pol- 
luted to  a degree  which  will  not  permit 
other  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  to 
exist,  the  study  will  permit  a determina- 
tion of  the  degree  of  pollution  abatement 
which  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Sanitary  Water  Board 
under  the  Clean  Streams  drive.  By  de- 
termining which  groups  of  organism  are 
present  in  waters  containing  various  degrees 
of  pollution,  it  is  believed  it  may  be  possible 
at  any  time,  by  sampling  the  waters  for 
types  of  life  which  are  present,  to  learn 
to  what  extent  wastes  discharged  to  the 
stream  are  causing  pollution. 

If  the  new  method  proves  practical  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  be  used  as  a supplement 
to  the  present  measuring  method  which  re- 
volves largely  around  the  determination  of 
the  amount  of  oxygen  which  a stream  re- 
quires to  stabilize  organic  wastes  and  the 
ability  of  the  stream  to  neutralize  acids, 
alkalies,  toxic  substances  and  to  dispose  of 
other  harmful  materials. 

Each  station  must  be  carefully  mapped  by 
James  Bergseng. 


Qualitative  Collecting — The  two  in  the  foreground  are  collecting  protozoa.  Behind  them 
they  are  collecting  insects  and  small  animals.  The  scientists  at  work  are  John  Cairns,  John  H. 
Wallace,  John  W.  H.  Rehn,  Herbert  W.  Levi,  Dr.  Mary  Gojdics,  James  .A.  Jones,  Thomas  Dolan. 

Sampling  the  bottom  of  the  stream  by  means  of  a Peterson  Dredge  are  Dr.  Mary  Gojdics. 
Hazel  Barner,  Robert  Kane. 


Role  in  Pennsylvania 
jearance 

llphia  Begins  First  Detail  Survey  of  Its 
History 

The  arrangements  with  the  Academy  pro- 
< vide  for  extensive  stream  sampling  during 
the  summer  months.  A report  will  be  made 
to  the  Board  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  success  attained  in  the  survey  will  de- 
termine to  what  extent  the  Board  can  use 
the  biological  determination  as  a yardstick 
to  measure  the  degree  of  pollution  and  as 
a means  through  which  waste  treatment 
standards  may  be  established. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  the  oldest  natural  science  research 
institution  in  the  country.  Founded  in  1812, 
it  is  headed  by  Charles  M.  B.  Cadwalader, 
president,  who  began  his  services  in  1928. 
Dr.  H.  Radclyffe  Roberts  is  managing  di- 
rector. 

The  Academy’s  Department  of  Limnology, 
the  existence  of  which  was  one  of  the 
motivating  factors  in  the  choice  by  the  Board 
of  the  Academy,  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Ruth  Patrick,  Curator.  Dr.  Patrick  is 
directing  the  activities  of  two  teams  of  sci- 
entists on  the  new  project  on  the  Conestoga. 
Samples  of  animal  and  plant  life,  collected 
will  be  studied  by  the  scientists  in  the 
Academy  and  also  in  Franklin  & Marshall 
College,  Lancaster.  There  will  also  be  co- 
operation between  Dr.  Patrick’s  staff  and  the 
scientific  staff  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. 

Contributing  to  the  Academy’s  eminent 
facilities  for  this  study  are  its  natural  sci- 
ence library  and  its  large  collections  of 
specimens  of  the  aquatic  life  encountered 
in  the  streams  not  only  of  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania but  of  the  world.  More  than  eight 
million  specimens  in  all  branches  of  natural 
science  are  housed  in  the  Parkway  Institu- 
tion. 


Studying  Aquatic  Plants,  John  Blum,  Botanist. 


The  Day’s  Catch  being  viewed  by  Herbert  W.  Levi,  Dr.  Marj-  Gojdics,  Dr.  Ruth  Patrick, 
James  A.  Jones. 


A study  of  (lams  and  snails  is  an  important  part  of  a stream  survey.  The  invertebrate 
zoologist  is  Charles  B.  Wurtz. 

The  water  insects  furnish  valuable  information  as  to  the  condition  of  water.  The  ento- 
mologist is  John  W.  H.  Rehn. 


Annua!  Fishing  Marathon 

Attracts  350  Youngsters 


Tree  limbs,  small  flagstafEs  and  canes  were 
among  the  improvised  fishing  rods  used  by 
350  youthful  anglers  recently  when  they 
participated  in  a fishing  marathon  at  Wolf’s 
Lake. 

Sponsored  by  Better  Fishing,  Inc.,  the 
“rodeo”  was  carried  out  under  the  auspices 
of  a committee  appointed  by  Burgess  Wil- 
liam M.  L.  Etter.  The  competition  was  open 
to  boys  and  girls  under  16  years  of  age. 

The  fish  stocked  for  the  occasion  were  se- 
cured by  the  Franklin  County  Chapter  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 

Two  minutes  after  William  Britton,  Frank- 
lin County  fish  warden,  fired  a pistol  sig- 
naling the  start  of  the  marathon,  nine-year- 
old  Jerry  Brehm,  of  Chambersburg  pulled 
out  the  first  fish.  The  first  girl  to  make 
a catch  was  Shirley  Graham,  12-years-old. 

Four-year-old  Brian  Boyce,  took  a duck- 
ing when  he  slid  into  the  water  from  a 
bridge.  He  was  rescued  by  Eldon  Nuern- 
berger  a group  leader.  A bottle  of  soft 
drink  and  an  ice  cream  sucker  dried  the 
youngster’s  tears,  if  not  his  clothing. 

A group  of  eager  fishermen  scattered  when 
one  of  them  sat  on  a nest  of  yellowjackets, 
but  no  casualties  were  reported. 

It  was  learned  just  before  the  prizes  were 
awarded  that  Town  Council  will  act  in  the 
near  future  to  restrict  the  north  portion  of 
Wolf’s  Lake  for  fishing  by  children  under  16. 

The  largest  fish  was  caught  by  four-year- 
old  Buddy  Evans,  who  was  awarded  a $50 
casting  outfit  for  landing  a 12V2-inch  cat- 


fish. A duplicate  prize  was  presented  to 
Shirley  Schaeffer,  8,  who  caught  a 9%-inch 
catfish. 

Second  place  awards  of  steel  fishing  rods 
were  given  ot  Jack  Rickrode,  13,  and  Shirley 
Schaeffer  for  landing  12  and  17-inch  catfish 
respectively.  “Zip”  Oliver,  12,  and  Peggy 
Moore,  11,  received  third  place  prizes.  Oliver 
caught  a 10%-inch  catfish  and  Moore  a 6V2- 
inch  bluegill. 

Boys — Other  prizes  included:  largest  num- 
ber of  any  one  species  of  fish,  Percy  Pogue, 
11,  eight  sunnies,  bicycle  light;  second,  Jerry 
Brehm,  9,  seven  sunnies,  landing  net;  third, 
Paul  Pefley,  15,  five  sunnies,  fly  box. 

Girls — Shirley  Schaeffer,  three  siuinies, 
certificate  for  50  double-decker  ice  cream 
cones;  Doris  Games,  12,  two  bass,  water 
ball;  Joanne  Graham,  two  sunnies,  box  of 
candy. 

Largest  number  of  all  species  caught: 
Boys — Percy  Pogue,  eight,  reel  & nylon  line; 
Jerry  Brehm,  seven,  and  Ronald  Rickrode, 
each  box  of  candy.  Girls — Shirley  Schaeffer, 
six,  50-yard  casting  line;  Joanne  Graham  and 
Doris  Games,  each  box  of  candy. 


Hollidaysburg  Chapter  IWLA 
The  chapter  sponsored  a conservation  essay 
contest  in  the  three  grade  schools  of  the 
town,  giving  prizes  for  the  best  essay  in  each 
of  the  various  grades.  They  have  also  leased 
a cabin  at  Paradise  Furnace  for  the  use  of 
its  members. 


A view  of  Jordan  Creek  and  a few  of  the  con- 
testants in  the  Pioneer  Fish  & Game  Protective 
Association’s  “Fishing  Contest.”  The  angler  to 
the  left  is  attempting  to  land  an  entry.  The 
contest  was  a great  success  for  the  fishermen 
and  the  club. 


Clinton  County  Fishing 

Derby  Winners  Named 

Winners  of  the  1948  trout  fishing  derby 
of  the  Clinton  County  Fish  & Game  As- 
sociation were: 

Brown  trout — Samuel  Culvey,  25%  inches  ^ 
long. 

Rainbow — Tie  between  T.  E.  DeHaas,|- 
Blanchard,  and  William  Mann,  Beech  Creek,. 
20  inches.  ^ 

Brook — Ernest  Bloom,  Avis,  17  inches. 

Each  will  receive  $5  except  the  tied  nien;^ 
who  will  get  $2.50  each,  Roy  H.  Berry,  chair- 
man  of  the  fish  committee  announced.  , 

Berry  declared  there  have  been  no  re- 
cent changes  in  the  other  fishing  contests 
which  are  still  running. 

The  biggest  suckers  caught  measured  21% 
inches.  Tied  in  this  class  are  Calvin  Mc- 
Caslin  and  Homer  Stabley  who  live  along 
Sugar  Run. 

McCaslin  is  also  in  the  running  for 
another  $5  prize.  He  caught  the  biggest 
fallfish — 18%  inches. 

The  largest  grass  pike  was  caught  by 
Richard  Widmann,  who  turned  in  a 24- 
incher. 


Arnot  Sportsmen's  Association 
The  club  is  working  on  plans  for  a new 
club  house.  They  recently  appropriated  $5C 
toward  the  construction  of  a playground  in 
Arnot.  The  club  is  also  planting  wild  grape 
vines  to  help  the  wild  game  food  supply. 


Pa.  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs. 

The  October  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  will  be 
held  at  the  Harrisburger  Hotel,  October  15 
and  16.  The  directors  on  the  first  day  of 
the  meeting  will  hold  a business  session 
to  be  followed  by  panel  meetings  to  dis- 
cuss resolutions  to  be  presented  at  the 
Forum,  on  the  second  day  of  the  session. 


Sportsmen  of  Washington  County  stock  carp  in  the  dam  at  Cokesburg  while  the  future  lunker 
catchers  stand  by  ready  to  give  them  a try.  These  boys  are  the  future  men  of  our  great  country 
and  will  make  better  citizens  through  their  youthful  habits. 
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Club  Is  Host  to  Children’s  l-|ome  on  Outing 


Boys  from  the  Washington  County  Children’s  Home  enjoy  the  fishing  while  members  of 
the  Washington  Sportsmen’s  Club  act  as  instructors.  A good  time  was  had  by  all. 

The  Washington  Sportsmen’s  Club  acted  as  host  to  a group  of  26  boys  and  girls  from 
the  Washington  County  Children’s  Home  just  recently.  A committee  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Don  Martin  promoted  sufficient  poles  and  equipment  and  the  children  acting  as 
their  own  committee  secured  sufficient  worms  from  the  institution’s  farm. 

The  club  committee  formed  a caravan  of  cars  and  picked  the  children  up  at  the  home 
along  with  several  matrons,  Superintendent  Ed  Smith  and  his  wife  and  proceeded  to 
Number  3 dam  of  the  Citizen’s  Water  Company.  The  children  were  divided  into  groups 
of  five  and  two  adults  were  assigned  to  each  group  as  instructors,  plenty  of  excitement 
prevailed  when  the  bluegills  started  to  bite. 

At  noon  plenty  of  eats  were  served  along  with  soft  drinks  by  the  case,  late  in  the 
afternoon  a picnic  supper  was  prepared  at  which  time  the  fish  which  were  caught  along 
with  10  pounds  of  perch  fillets  were  prepared  and  fried.  At  6 o’clock,  after  the  children 
had  cleaned  up  the  grounds  they  were  returned  to  the  home  amidst  arguments  as  to 
who  had  caught  the  largest  fish. 

President  of  the  club.  Chuck  Tarr  and  the  committee  decided  that  the  event  would 
be  an  annual  affair.  Listed  as  helpers  were  Art  Johnson,  Special  Fish  Wardens  Frank 
McCarthy,  Paul  Kosy  and  Charles  Stauffer.  Also  much  in  evidence  was  past  president 
of  the  club,  George  Black. 


Northern  Tier  Sportsmen  Urge  Pollution  Curb 


Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen's  Assn. 

The  Building  Committee  of  the  club  and 
the  directors  have  held  three  meetings  in 
preparation  of  plans  for  the  new  club  house. 
The  plans  are  well  underway.  It  has  been 
proposed  that  the  building,  donated  by  Mr. 
Rudolph  Fruend,  of  Yerkes,  be  dismantled 
and  temporarily  reconstructed  on  the  club 
grounds  until  the  main  club  house  is  erected. 
Members  of  the  club  and  committee  are  to 
^construct  the  building.  Women  members 
will  be  in  charge  of  refreshments  for  the 
workers  during  construction.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  at  the  present  for  drilling 
an  artesian  well.  Work  on  the  new  club 
house  has  been  started.  Work  is  being  done 
every  Saturday  and  Sunday,  weather  per- 
mitting, from  9 a.m.  until  it  is  decided  to 
call  it  a day.  All  hands  are  invited  to  come 
out  to  the  club  grounds,  Pechins  Mill  road, 
and  bring  their  tools — if  for  only  an  hour — 
as  every  bit  helps. 


York  Chapter,  IWLA 

The  chapter  met  Aug.  17  at  Waltonian 
Acres.  After  the  meeting  sweet  corn  was 
prepared  on  outdoor  fireplaces  and  served 
to  the  members. 

On  Aug.  16  a group  of  Waltonians  gathered 
at  Long  Level  and  held  a fishing  contest. 
Approximately  30  members  participated. 
Hamburgs  and  coffee  were  served  to  the 
contestcints. 


I Red  Lion  Fish  and  Game  Assn. 

Approximately  250  sportsmen  and  their 
families  attended  the  first  annual  picnic  of 
ithe  club  Sunday,  Aug.  8,  at  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton le':  ue  farm,  near  Dallastown. 

I In  ^.1  plug  casting  contest  J.  Knaub  won 
firs*  ;e.  R.  McGuigan  took  second  place 
McGuigan  was  third.  All  are  from 
n.  Thirteen  sportsmen  participated 
fvent. 

C''  ts  were  conducted  for  children 
1 ine  years  of  age,  and  for  children 

ti'oi.  le  to  14  years  of  age.  There  also 
'Were  • sntests  for  adults. 


Cambria  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Assn. 

The  club  lists  two  exceptionally  nice  fish 
in  their  contest:  a rainbow  trout  22  inches 
in  length  caught  by  Max  Lutz  and  a brook 
;trout  caught  by  Adam  Kristofco  that  meas- 
jured  1614  inches. 


Stony  Fork  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

The  club  sponsored  a free  movie  for  its 
ijimior  members,  with  85  in  attendance.  They 
lare  also  building  a dam  on  the  Leon  Robert- 
i3on  farm,  at  the  headwaters  of  Paint  Run, 
ijwhich,  when  completed,  will  cover  approxi- 
mately two  acres.  Source  of  water  is  a large 
spring  and  may  be  cold  enough  to  have  the 
iiam  stocked  with  trout.  They  have  asked 
’or  Federal  fingerling  trout  which  should 
irrive  this  month. 


*otter  Brook  Fish  and  Game  Club 

! The  club  held  an  election  in  July.  Follow- 
ing is  the  new  slate  of  officers:  President, 
prank  Rachel,  Sabinsville;  vice-president, 
Walter  Moon,  Westfield;  secretary,  Ray 
Srickson,  Westfield;  treasurer,  Herbert  Pot- 
er,  Westfield. 


Protest  Strip  Mines 

Sulphurizing  Water 

Vigorous  protests  on  stream  pollution  were 
recorded  by  a meeting  of  the  Federation  of 
Clinton  County  Sportsmen’s  Associations 
when  they  met  recently  at  the  Renovo 
Country  Club.  They  went  on  record  op- 
posing further  pollution  of  the  pure  streams 
in  the  area  by  the  extensive  strip  mining 
operations  now  being  worked. 

Representatives  of  three  county  sports- 
men’s groups,  the  Clinton  of  Lock  Haven, 
Southern  Association  of  Loganton  and  West- 
ern Clinton  of  Renovo  decided  to  protest  to 
Governor  Duff.  They  said  there  was  an  open 
flaunting  of  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  decided  to  wage  a fight  after  the 
meeting  heard  a description  of  how  pure 
streams  in  the  Renovo  section,  including 
Shintown  Run,  Paddy’s  Run,  Drury’s  Run, 
Scootac,  Big  Run  and  Bakers  Run  are 
threatened  with  sulphur  water.  They  will 


take  action  through  local  organizations  and 
up  through  the  county,  division  and  state 
federation,  it  was  decided. 

Reports  made  at  the  meeting  indicated 
many  rapidly  spreading  strip  mining  oper- 
ations are  under  way  without  necessary  per- 
mits from  the  Sanitary  Water  Board.  Those 
present  at  the  meeting  felt  prompt  law  en- 
forcement is  needed  before  water  supplies  to 
Renovo  Borough,  the  Pennsylv'ania  Railroad 
and  many  individuals  are  ruined. 

At  the  same  time  the  federation  approved 
a resolution  asking  for  a change  in  the  law 
requiring  replacement  of  top  soil  removed 
by  strip  mining. 


Lower  Pottsgrove  Sportsmen's  Assn. 

Ray  Schreyer,  the  club's  president,  an- 
nounces their  first  annual  Hunter’s  Ball,  to 
be  held  October  15th  at  Hartenstine’s  Grove. 
All  members  are  requested  to  be  attired  in 
hunting  clothes  and  accompanied  by  at  least 
one  friend,  Music  is  promised  by  an  organ- 
ized band  followed  by  a dutch  lunch. 
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Too  Many  'Experts'  Are  Prescribing 
Remedies  for  Conservation  Ailments 

“No  patient  in  any  of  the  nation’s  hos- 
pitals has  more  ills  than  our  natural  re- 
sources,” said  Thomas  A.  Ford,  editor  of 
Alabama  Conservation,  at  a meeting  of  the 
country’s  rod  and  gun  scribes. 

“Nor  has  any  sick  person  moi'e  self- 
appointed  authorities  on  a ‘sure-fire  cure’ 
than  the  woods,  the  waters  and  the  wildlife 
of  America.” 

What  Tom  was  driving  at  was  well-known 
to  the  writers.  One  need  only  pick  up  any 
of  the  popular  sportsmen’s  magazines  and 
read  the  contributions  under  “The  Voice  of 
the  People!”  Go  to  a sportsman’s  meeting 
and  bring  up  a controversial  subject.  If 
there  are  45  members  present,  one  can  look 
for  45  different  solutions  or  suggestions. 

Sit  in  a plush  chair  in  a busy  executive’s 
office.  Take  it  easy  on  the  country  store 
porch  with  the  local  gentry  gathered  around. 
Read  the  mail  of  any  conservation  official — 
in  every  instance  each  has  the  cure. 

Today,  the  average  hunter  or  fisherman 
is  like  the  old  medicine  show  man — he  has  a 
patent  remedy  for  the  ills  of  nature  as  did 
his  predecessor,  a concoction  which  would 
heal  all  the  ailments  of  man,  woman  or 
beast. 

Some  folks  insist  this  is  a healthy  sign — 
that  it  shows  people  are  interested  and 
thinking  about  their  game,  fish,  forests,  soil 
and  water.  They  want  these  resources  to  be 
preserved.  They  are  groping  for  the  answer 
which  will  assure  their  perpetuity. 

In  that  we  don’t  agree.  Perhaps  it  is  good 
for  the  future  of  these  natural  resources,  to 
have  everybody  talking  about  them,  but  it 
all  comes  back  to  what  Mark  Twain  said, 
many  years  ago: 

“Everybody  talks  about  the  weather,  but 
no  one  does  anything  about  it.” 

Unlike  with  the  weather — about  which  no 
one  can  do  anything — much  could  be  accom- 
plished with  conservation,  if  there  weren’t  so 
many  doctors  prescribing  so  many  remedies. 
Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  soup. 

For  some  unexplainable  reason,  the  mo- 
ment a chap  buys  a hunting  or  fishing  li- 
cense, he  assumes  he  has  a right  to  dic- 
tate the  policies  under  which  the  fish  and 
game  is  to  be  taken.  He  is  not  content  with 
a return  many  times  that  of  his  investment. 
He  wants  even  more  for  his  money  and  di- 
I’ects  many  efforts  toward  that  end. 

Admittedly,  no  one  man,  or  any  one  group 
of  men,  knows  all  the  answers  to  the  many 
problems.  As  Tom  Ford  said  in  his  re- 
marks: 

“Scientific  fact  finding  and  practical  ideas 
are  good,  but  they  are  not  the  sole  answer.” 


Most  of  the  solution  is  in  the  individual — 
the  chap  who  had  the  pleasure  of  sport  afield 
and  astream,  who  benefited  physically  as 
well  as  financially  from  these  resources.  It 
is  he  who  played  a big  hand  in  their  de- 
pletion; who  brought  about  their  scarcity. 

Some  have  taken  more  fish  and  more  game 
that  they  were  legally  entitled  to.  Some 
have  stripped  the  forests  of  their  timber; 
the  lands  of  their  minerals.  Others  have 
dumped  their  sewage,  their  industrial  wastes 
into  our  once  pure  streams. 

If  the  fisherman,  the  hunter,  the  lumber- 
man, the  coal-stripper,  the  average  citizen 
and  the  manufacturer  would  restore  and 
replace  only  a portion  of  what  each  has 
destroyed,  the  story  would  be  much  different. 

We  wish  everyone  of  these  could  read 
S.  Omar  Barker’s  poem,  “Save  These  Now 
or  the  Nation  Dies!” 

“River  and  soil  and  sod  and  tree — With- 
out these  man  cannot  live  free;  minerals, 
forests,  soil  and  sod — these  are  the  gifts  of 
Nature’s  God,”  it  reads. 

“These  and  all  the  creatures  of  the  wild — 
are  heritage  due  each  newborn  child;  source 
of  his  freedom,  strength  and  health,  treasure 
house  of  the  Commonwealth. 

“How  will  it  be  if  the  hills  are  bare,  and 
good  earth  dust  for  the  hungry  air?  If 
wild  deer  come  no  more  to  drink,  at  the 
grassy  spring’s  fern-feathered  brink? 

“How  ill  it  be  for  your  son’s  son — to  find 
God’s  handiwork  undone,  and  the  spacious 
land  of  freedom’s  birth — stripped  by  waste 
to  the  barren  earth? 

“River  and  tree  and  sod  and  soil — nourish- 
ment for  free  men’s  toil;  out  of  the  future 
a clear  voice  cries;  save  these  now  or  the 
nation  dies.” 

Each  of  us  has  a responsibility,  regardless 
of  our  interests.  All  of  us  have  played  a 
part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  depletion 
of  our  natural  resources. 

The  fisherman  and  the  hunter  can  take 
the  lead  in  conserving,  instead  of  exploiting. 
The  policies  of  the  past  hold  no  assurance 
for  the  future.  Stocking  60,000  pheasants, 
few  of  which  live  long  enough  to  reproduce 
and  killing  200,000  cannot  continue  indefi- 
nitely, season  after  season.  Releasing  75,000 
rabbits  and  bagging  one  and  a half-million 
is  certain  to  end  the  sport. 

It  has  been  “too  much  take  and  not  enough 
put.”  And  too  many  doing  so. 

Supposing  for  a moment  what  a difference 
there  would  be  if  the  picture  were  evened 
up,  let  alone  reversed?  Restoring  the  same 
as  was  removed.  Let’s  assume  that  at  the 
first  meeting  of  a sportsmen’s  association, 
after  the  close  of  the  season,  the  chairman 
would  ask  for  a report  of  the  game  taken 


by  the  membership.  When  the  amount  was 
learned,  a motion  was  introduced  and  ap-  : 
proved  to  replace  an  equal  number  in  the  i 
covers  from  which  it  was  taken. 

Can  any  reader  imagine  any  such  pro-  ! 
cedure  being  undertaken?  A few,  a pitiful 
few,  probably  would  look  upon  it  with  ap- 
proval. The  reaction  of  the  majority  would  j 
be:  “What  does  he  think  we  are — fools?” 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  answer  lies  1 
largely  with  the  individual,  but  it  can  never 
be  expected  to  be  advanced  as  long  as  the 
present-day  short-sighted  policies  prevail. 

Compared  with  other  sports,  hunting  and 
fishing  are  practically  the  only  two  which 
give  the  participants  a return.  In  all  other  | 
branches  the  individual  “shells  out”  all  ; 
season,  be  it  baseball,  football,  boxing,  golf 
or  any  other.  The  only  dividends  they  pay 
is  a couple  of  hours  of  relaxation. 

Every  hunter,  every  fisherman  has  a re- 
sponsibility, not  only  to  himself  but  also 
to  those  who  are  to  follow  in  his  tracks.  No 
real  sportsman  is  going  to  lend  himself  to 
denying  to  future  generations  the  pleasure 
which  is  his  at  the  present,  but  standing  by 
will  not  help  to  prevent  it.  He  must  begin 
to  do  his  .share — immediately,  not  tomorrow 
or  the  following  day.  Then  it  may  be  too 
late.  i 


Baby  care  is  usually  learned  from  the 
bottom  up. 


Daughter:  He’s  a nice  young  man  to  take  ll 
a girl  fishing,  I must  say. 

Mother:  My  darling,  how  dreadful!  Con-  [| 
fide  in  me.  Tell  me  what  he  did. 

Daughter  (petulantly):  He  just  fished. 


I 


Frank  Hostetler,  of  Garrett,  with  a first  day 
catch  of  bass  from  McDonaldton  Dam  in  Somer- 
set County. 
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FISHING  PHOTOGRAPHY 


Monochrome  Photos  From  Color  Transparencies 


By  Frank  J.  Floss 


f! 


Many  of  you  “Fishing  Photogra- 
phers” have  written  in  and 
* asked  why  I don’t  write  more  about 
Color  Photography.  Believe  me,  1 
would  like  to  devote  as  much  space  as 
possible  to  color  photography,  for  color 
photos  are  no  longer  a thing  of  the 
future,  they  are  here,  and  the  ama- 
teur can  now  do  his  own  color  work, 
in  his  own  darkroom.  However,  as 
'this  magazine  doesn’t  use  color  in  its 
illustrations,  I feel  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  write  about  color  when  I 
cannot  illustrate  to  you  in  color  just 
what  I’m  writing  about.  To  me  an 
’article  of  this  nature  without  illustra- 
itions,  is  just  like  eating  fish  without 
isalt.  There  would  be  something 
slacking. 

However,  on  the  other  hand,  I have 
been  doing  some  playing  around  with 
over  and  underexposed  color  trans- 
(iparencies,  and  have  found  that  very 
(good  black  and  white  prints  can  be 
made  from  these  otherwise  no  good 
transparencies,  at  a small  cost.  So  if 
you  have  some  under  or  overexposed 
transparencies  in  your  files  don’t 
throw  them  away,  pick  out  the  ones 
that  are  not  too  badly  off  color  and 
have  them  made  into  black  and  white 
photos.  Many  Photo  Finishing  Labora- 
tories now  advertise  this  service  and 
they  claim  that  even  mediocre  color 
transparencies  make  excellent  black 


and  white  prints.  They  will  copy  your 
transparencies,  make  negatives  from 
them,  and  give  you  the  negative  and 
one  print  for  35c. 

The  two  photos  reproduced  on  this 
page  were  made  from  35mm  trans- 
parencies. On  reading  about  this  new 
service,  I went  down  to  the  Photo  Lab 
of  a friend  of  mine  and  had  him  make 
a couple  of  prints  from  my  under  and 
overexposed  transparencies.  The  two 
photos  speak  for  themselves,  they  are 
good  black  and  white  photos.  And  only 
a small  loss  of  detail  is  apparent,  al- 
though the  transparencies  were  first 
copied  on  film,  then  the  film  was  used 
in  an  enlarger  to  make  5x7  prints. 
Once  you  have  the  transparency 
copied,  you  can  make  any  number  of 
prints  from  the  negative  in  the  regular 
way. 

By  the  way,  those  of  you  who  are 
interested  in  color  photography  and 
birds,  should  not  be  without  the  book, 
“American  Birds  In  Color.”  This  ex- 
cellent volume  contains  512  pages,  198 
photographs  of  living  birds  in  natural 
color,  and  200  black  and  white  photo- 
graphs. This  book  is  the  work  of  Hal 
H.  Harrison,  nationally  known  pho- 
tographer of  wildlife.  Copies  of  this 
book  may  be  had  by  writing  to  Hal  H. 
Harrison,  1102  Highland  Street,  Ta- 
rentum.  Pa. 


This  is  another  black  and  white  print  made 
from  a color  transparency. 


New  Booklet  Now  Available 

“Knots  and  How  to  Tie  Them  With  Du 
Pont  Nylon  Leader  Material,”  the  booklet 
distributed  last  spring  by  the  Du  Pont  Com- 
pany, received  such  an  overwhelming  wel- 
come from  fishermen  all  over  the  country 
that  a new  and  revised  edition  is  now  being 
published. 

The  nev;  edition  contains  all  of  the  sec- 
tions covered  by  the  old  booklet  with  new 
up-to-date  revisions  and  additions.  The 
question  and  answer  chapter  has  been 
changed  and  enlarged  and  a complete  new 
10-page  section  describing  the  use  of  nylon 
leader  material  for  all  types  of  salt  water 
fishing  has  been  added. 

The  principal  chapters  on  knots  and  how 
to  tie  them  have  been  revised.  Ten  different 
knots  are  now  illustrated,  showing  the  step 
by  step  way  to  tie  them  with  nylon  leader 
material. 

Distribution  will  be  made  through  major 
sporting  goods  stores  and  tackle  shops  all 
over  the  country.  Allotments  of  this  free 
booklet  have  been  shipped. 


Propagation  of  Minnows 

A new  115-page  handbook,  “Propagation 
of  Minnows  and  Other  Bait  Species,”  pub- 
lished by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
may  be  obtained  for  35  cents  by  writing  to 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  asking  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Circular  No.  12. 

The  new  handbook  will  be  invaluable 
to  bait  dealers  and  others  interested  in  rais- 
ing or  distributing  live  bait.  The  booklet 
contains  major  sections  on  propagation  of 
bait  species,  handling  of  minnows,  and 
operation  of  holding  tanks.  Dope  contained 
on  raising  earth  worms,  crayfish,  crickets, 
leeches,  and  insect  larvae  will  be  suprising 
to  many.  The  booklet  also  contains  brief 
life  histories  of  the  important  bait  minnows. 
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Fishing  Three  Hundred  YearsAgo  In  Pennsylvania 


HREE  hundred  years  ago  the 
J-  streams  and  rivers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania were  fairly  alive  with  fish:  Shad, 
herring,  trout,  suckers  and  catfish  and 
other  members  of  the  finny  tribe  were 
to  be  seen  and  found  in  countless 
numbers.  As  one  old  writer  states, 
“The  still  waters  seemed  to  fill  with 
eddies,  while  the  shallows  were  beaten 
into  foam  by  the  fish  in  their  struggles 
to  reach  the  spawning  grounds.” 

The  size  of  the  fish  in  those  days 
has  been  established  by  the  bones 
found  in  the  ashes  of  Indian  camp 
fires.  Shad  weighed  as  much  as  twelve 
pounds,  while  trout  tipped  the  scales 
at  four  to  six  pounds.  In  the  early 
days  the  fish  reached  a greater  full- 
ness of  growth. 

The  Indians  of  Pennsylvania  were 
indeed  great  fishermen.  They  relied 
on  fish  for  food  and  were  acquainted 
with  methods  of  catching  them.  Their 
fish  hooks  were  made  of  bone.  Their 
nets  of  hemp.  They  also  used  weirs, 
traps,  seines,  gill  and  scoop  nets, 
spears,  bows  and  arrows,  gigs,  hand, 
pole  and  set  lines  and  when  the  water 
was  low  they  constructed  pens  in  the 
stream  from  which  the  fish  could  not 
escape.  To  get  the  fish  into  the  pen 
they  enlisted  the  help  of  all  the  women 
and  children  who  waded  the  stream 
and  beat  the  water  with  brush  which 
they  carried  and  yelled  at  the  top 
of  their  voices  to  frighten  the  fish. 
Once  the  fish  were  in  the  pen  they 
would  get  them  as  they  had  need  for 
them.  By  having  such  a pen  the  fish 
were  kept  alive  and  no  refrigeration 
was  necessary. 

The  ancient  shell  heaps  found  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast  indicates  that  the 
Indian  not  only  fished  for  fresh  water 
fish,  but  realized  the  value  of  salt 
water  fish  as  an  item  of  food.  At 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  they  came 
from  far  inland  to  the  coast,  where 
they  caught  large  numbers  of  Mollusks 
which  they  smoked  for  winter  use. 

In  1680,  Mahlon  Stacy,  one  of  New 
Jerseys  first  settlers  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  a brother  in  England: 
“But  now  a word  or  two  of  those 
strange  reports  you  hear  of  us  and  our 
country;  I affirm  they  are  not  true, 
but  fear  they  were  spoken  from  a 
spirit  of  envy.  It  is  a country  that 
produceth  all  things  for  the  support 
and  sustenance  of  man  in  a plentiful 
manner;  if  it  were  not  so,  I should  be 
ashamed  of  what  I have  before  writ- 
ten. But  I can  stand,  having  truth  on 
my  side,  against  and  before  the  face 
of  all  gain-sayers  and  evil  spies.  I 
have  travelled  through  most  of  the 
places  that  are  settled  and  some  that 
are  not,  and  in  every  place  I find  the 


By 

W.  W.  Britton 

country  very  apt  to  answer  the  ex- 
pectations of  all  the  dilligent.  I have 
seen  orchards  laden  with  fruit  to  ad- 
miration, their  very  limbs  torn  to 
pieces  with  the  weight  of  their  own 
fruit,  which  is  most  delicious  to  the 
taste  and  lovely  to  behold.  Our 
brother,  Robert,  had  as  many  cherries 
this  year  as  would  have  loaded  several 
carts.  As  for  venison  and  fowls,  we 
have  great  plenty;  we  have  brought 
home  to  our  houses  by  the  Indians, 
seven  or  eight  fat  bucks  a day,  and 
sometimes  put  by  as  many,  having  no 
occasion  for  them.  And  fish  in  their 
season  are  very  plentious.  My  cousin, 
Revell,  and  I with  some  of  my  men, 
went  last  third  month  into  the  river 
(Delaware)  to  catch  herrings,  for  at 
that  time  they  came  in  great  shoals  into 
the  shallows,  we  had  neither  rod  nor 
net,  but  after  the  Indian  fashion,  made 
a round  pin-fold,  about  two  yards  over 
and  a foot  high,  but  left  a gap  for  the 
fish  to  go  in  at  and  made  a bush  to 
lay  in  the  gap  to  keep  the  fish  in  and 
when  that  was  done,  we  took  two  long 
birches  and  tied  their  tops  together 
and  went  about  a stones  cast  above 
our  said  pin-fold;  then  hauling  these 


Charles  Spanik,  1814  Harcums  Way,  Pittsburgh, 
proudly  displays  a whopper  of  a small  mouth 
bass  which  he  caught  in  Deep  Creek  Lake,  on 
a night  crawler.  The  bass  tipped  the  scales  at 
5>4  Ihs.  and  was  21  inches  long.  It  was  caught 
at  9 P.  M.  as  Mr.  Spanik  was  fishing  the  shore 
line  of  the  lake. 


birch  boughs  down  the  stream,  where  ■ 
we  drove  thousands  before  us,  but  so  I 
many  got  into  our  trap  as  it  would  { 
hold.  Then  we  began  to  haul  them  on  I 
shore  as  fast  as  three  or  four  of  us  { 
could,  but  in  half  an  hour  we  had  | 
enough  to  fill  a three  bushel  sack  of  as  i 
good,  large  herring  as  I ever  saw.  And  f 
though  I speak  of  herring  only,  lest  t 
any  should  think  we  have  little  of  \ 
other  sorts,  we  have  great  plenty  of  f 
most  sorts  of  fish  that  I ever  saw  in  » 
England,  besides  several  other  sorts  i 
that  are  not  known  there,  as  rocks,  [ 
catfish,  sheepsheads,  sturgeons;  and 
fowls  plenty,  as  ducks,  geese,  turkeys, 
partridges  and  many  other  sorts  that 
I cannot  remember  and  would  be  too 
tedious  to  mention.  The  wilderness  is 
a brave  country,  but  it  will  not  pro- 
duce corn  without  labor,  nor  cattle  to 
be  got  without  something  to  buy  them 
nor  bread  with  idleness.  For  my  part, 

I like  it  so  well  I never  had  the  least 
thought  of  returning  to  England,  ex- 
cept on  account  of  trade.” 

William  Penn  in  a letter  to  the  Duke  S 
of  York  dated  January  9,  1683  writes, 
“Our  rivers  have  also  plenty  of  excel- 
lent fish  and  water-fowl,  as  sturgeons, 
rock,  shad,  herring,  cod-fish,  flat-heads, 
roach  & perch  and  trout  in  inland 
streams.” 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it  folks, 
our  State  was  a sportsman’s  paradise 
and  today  it  can  boast  about  its  fish- 
ing in  comparison  with  many  other 
states,  but  what  would  it  have  been 
like  today  if  our  forefathers  had  been 
conservation  minded?  In  the  Bible 
you  will  find  a decree  by  Moses.  22d 
Chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  6th  and  7th 
Verses:  “If  a bird’s  nest  chance  to  be 
before  thee  in  the  way  in  any  tree, 
or  on  the  ground,  whether  they  be 
young  ones  or  eggs,  and  the  dam 
sitting  upon  the  young,  or  upon  the 
eggs,  thou  shalt  not  take  the  dam 
with  the  young.  But  thou  shalt  in  any 
wise  let  the  dam  go,  and  take  the 
young  to  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  ' 
prolong  thy  days.”  ^ 

The  commercial  fisheries  along  our  I 
rivers  years  ago  took  the  dam  even  ‘ 
before  she  had  a chance  to  spawn  ' 
her  eggs.  Shad  were  sold  from  one  ‘ 
to  12  cents  each  and  at  times  as  high  J 
as  twenty-five  cents  each.  Then  came  ‘ 
pollution.  The  forests  were  cut  off  * 
which  lessened  the  gradual  flow  of  ! 
water.  Dams  were  built  which  hind- 
ered their  migration  to  the  spawning  ® 
areas.  Isn’t  it  a wonder  we  have  any  | 
fishing  at  all  today?  Only  if  we  con-  ! 
tinue  the  good  fight  shall  we  win  part 
of  what  was  intended  for  us  all  by 
that  Great  Architect  who  saw  to  it  ; 
in  the  beginning  that  we  had  a bounti- 
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ful  supply  of  breeding  stock.  The  old 
saying,  “A  fool  and  his  money  is  soon 
parted,”  applies  to  our  natural  re- 
sources just  as  well. 

Shakespeare  said,  “To  thine  ownself 
be  true,  and  it  must  follow,  as  the 
night  the  day,  thou  canst  not  then  be 
false  to  any  man.” 

A good  sportsman  will  always  re- 
spect the  rights  of  others.  He  is  a per- 
son who  will  not  shoot  the  last  bird  in 
the  covey  nor  have  to  have  his  daily 
limit  before  he  stops  hunting  or  fish- 
ing. He  is  a person  who  thinks  of 
the  future  generation  yet  unborn  and 
who  is  willing  to  look  into  the  mirror 
of  truth  and  analyze  himself  as  a 
sportsman. 


That  Pickerel  Puzzle 

(From  Page  11) 


As  for  the  casting  outfit  to  be  em- 
ployed most  effectively  in  pickerel 
fishing,  the  light  lure  bass  fisherman’s 
kit  will  serve  admirably;  i/4  to 
ounce  spoons,  (some  weedless)  and 
plugs,  spinner  and  wobbling  types. 
These  lures  have  proven  a truly  worth- 
while bet  in  most  of  our  heavily 
fished  warm  water  game  fish  streams. 


Swat  That  Swallow 

(From  Page  10) 

were  no  swallows,  mayflies  would  be- 
come too  smug  and  lazy,  and  (3)  that 
a few  swallows  never  hurt  anybody. 
With  this  last  statement,  Mr.  Bitten- 
bender  withdrew  a bottle  of  bonded 
bourbon  from  a drawer  in  his  desk 
and  offered  to  prove  his  point.  When 
he  had  done  so,  he  suggested  that  I 
prove  it  too.  Unfortunately  I am  un- 
able to  recall  exactly  how  this  inter- 
view ended,  but  I awoke  the  next 
morning  feeling  terrible.  (Apparently 
we  had  made  some  arrangements  for 
another  meeting,  as  I found  a note  in 
my  handwriting  inside  my  wallet 
which  simply  said  “Paul  Bissonfender, 
Penna.  Mish  Cofission”  together  with 
a date  which  was  illegible.) 


I ask  a simple  question — 
‘Tis  only  truth  I wish 
Are  all  fishermen  liars, 
Or  do  only  liars  fish? 


Hunting  and  Fishing  Has  Again 

Proven  to  Be  Big  Business 

Verifying  evidence  and  proof  of  state- 
ments made  frequently  by  conservationists 
that  hunting  and  fishing  are  big  business 
has  been  obtained  by  a door-to-door  survey 
of  business  houses  in  the  state  by  members 
of  the  Ohio  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research 
Unit  in  conjunction  with  the  Division  of 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resources,  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute  reports.  This 
is  the  first  such  state-wide  project  to  be 
undertaken. 

Under  the  direction  of  Doctors  Daniel  L. 
Leedy  and  Charles  A.  Dambach  of  the  Ohio 
Unit  a crew  of  15  canvassers  covering  the 
entire  state  found  that  these  two  sports 
alone  in  1947  brought  $85,000,000  to  the  cash 
registers  of  sporting-goods  stores,  filling  sta- 
tions, hotels,  hardware  stores,  boat  liveries, 
kennels,  and  many  other  businesses  and  local 
enterprises.  The  report  shows  that  9,158 
Ohio  firms  are  dependent  directly  upon  the 
wildlife  resources  of  the  state. 

After  polling  nearly  5,000  hunters  and 
3,000  fishermen  the  survey  crew  found  that 
the  average  hunter  spent  $41.88  in  1947  and 
that  the  average  fisherman  expended  $56.95 


in  the  same  year.  It  was  found  that  31.1 
per  cent  of  the  average  hunter’s  expendi- 
tures were  for  clothing,  28.98  per  cent  for 
guns,  11.77  per  cent  for  ammunition.  12.08 
per  cent  for  gas  and  oil,  and  lesser  amounts 
for  meals,  lodging,  and  other  items.  The 
fishermen  reported  that  22.15  per  cent  of  the 
money  spent  on  their  sport  was  doled  out 
for  fishing  tackle,  15.48  per  cent  went  for  gas 
and  oil,  8.71  per  cent  was  spent  for  meals, 
6.07  per  cent  for  lodging,  6.15  per  cent  for 
bait,  and  4.86  per  cent  for  clothing. 

“One  of  the  most  significant  economic  and 
social  aspects  of  Ohio’s  wildlife  resource  is 
the  large  number  of  people  benefited  either 
as  participants  in  its  recreational  use  or  in 
obtaining  an  income  from  the  business  cre- 
ated by  it,”  Leedy  and  Dambach  report.  At 
least  a million  individuals,  or  one  person  in 
every  seven  of  the  state’s  population,  fish, 
hunt,  or  do  both,  the  survey  disclosed. 

The  finished  report  which  was  summar- 
ized in  the  program  of  the  Thirteenth  North 
American  Wildlife  Conference  in  St.  Louis 
last  March  under  the  title  “An  Evaluation 
of  Ohio’s  Wildlife  Resources,”  soon  will  be 
available  in  printed  form  for  general  dis- 
tribution, according  to  H.  A.  Rider,  com- 
missioner of  conservation. 


STREAM-SIDE  LIFE 

EEL-GRASS 

By  ROBERT  LEO  SMITH 


All  who  frequent  the  shores  of  lakes 
and  slow  streams  are  familiar  with  the 
eel-grass  or  wild  celery,  even  though 
they  may  not  know  its  name.  Common 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  it  grows  in 
fresh  water  from  one  to  five  feet  deep. 
Its  roots  are  imbedded  in  the  bottom 
mud  and  its  long  tape-like  leaves, 
which  may  measure  three  feet  long 
though  hardly  more  than  one-quarter 
inch  wide,  move  with  the  current  of 
the  water. 

Eel-grass  has  a rather  unusual  habit 
of  flowering.  The  small,  greenish,  fe- 
male flowers  that  float  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  are  borne  on  the  ends  of 
long,  thin,  supple  stems  that  prevent 
their  being  pulled  beneath  the  water, 
even  when  the  wind  whips  the  surface. 
The  male  flowers  develop  in  clusters 
near  the  base  of  the  plant.  When  they 
mature  each  one  becomes  detached  and 
by  means  of  an  air  bubble  in  each  they 
rise  to  the  surface  where  they  open 
and  float  on  the  water  until  they  meet 
a female  flower,  about  which  hundreds 
of  these  male  flowers  congregate  and 
to  which  their  sticky  pollen  finally  ad- 
heres. After  pollination  the  spiral, 
spring-like  stems  of  the  female  flowers 
contract,  drawing  the  maturing  fruit 
beneath  the  water  to  ripen. 

To  the  outdoorsman  few  water 
plants  are  more  important.  The  leaves. 


the  roots  and  the  podlike  fruits  are 
important  duck  foods.  This  is  the  plant 
so  well  liked  by  the  canvasback  duck 
and  is  responsible  for  the  bird’s  fine 
flavor.  In  addition,  this  plant  forms  a 
habitat  for  many  kinds  of  small  aquatic 
life  that  furnish  food  for  fish. 
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Fish  Populations  Necessary 

For  Successful  Angling 

(From  Page  3) 

ting  such  information  into  an  accurate 
and  useful  record  on  a broad  scale. 

The  matter  of  more  intensive  treat- 
ment should  not  be  passed  over  lightly, 
but  the  great  size  of  the  job  argues 
against  a policy  of  relying  entirely 
upon  careful  creel  census  or  popula- 
tion studies.  Of  course,  these  should 
be  utilized  as  far  as  they  can  be  made 
to  go,  but  this  will  be  far  from  a com- 
plete coverage  of  the  waters.  A com- 
plete catch  record,  annual  crop  of  fish 
removed  by  angling  in  a given  body 
of  water,  is  to  be  desired  but  also  is  dif- 
ficult. In  New  York  we  have  a reason- 
ably accurate  angling  catch  record  for 
only  a few  bodies  of  water,  Chautauqua 
Lake,  and  a few  experimental  lakes 
of  much  smaller  size.  A complete  in- 
ventory of  fish  population  is  even  more 
difficult  to  obtain  except  in  infrequent 
cases  where  a pond  can  be  drained  or 
an  entire  population  of  a small  body 
of  water  can  be  killed  and  counted. 
Complete  records  are  rarely  practi- 
cable, but  sampling  methods  have  been 
used  to  advantage.  A creel  census 
can  secure  an  average  catch  per  unit 
of  effort,  and  an  accurate  estimate 
of  angling  intensity  can  be  used  to 
compute  a reasonably  accurate  total 
catch.  Fish  populations  can  be  sam- 
pled to  show  trends.  In  Chautauqua 
Lake,  for  example,  the  setting  of  nets 
to  capture  breeders  for  propagation 
also  yields  an  accurate  year  to  year 
evaluation  of  populations.  The  mark- 
ing of  fish  and  subsequent  sampling 
to  show  ratios  of  marked  or  unmarked 
fish  can  be  used  to  compute  total  pop- 
ulations, just  as  shepherds  are  re- 
ported to  count  large  flocks  of  sheer 
by  using  black  ones  as  “markers.” 
Much  work  will  be  needed  to  develop 
sampling  methods  that  are  inexpen- 
sive, practical,  and  accurate  enough 
for  the  purposes  sought. 

Many  studies  of  catch  per  unit  of 
effort  have  shown  that  the  average 
number  of  hours  required  to  take  the 
average  fish  is  high.  These  may  have 
deflated  some  of  the  excuses  used  by 
harassed  individuals  to  get  time  to  go 
fishing  on  the  argument  that  this 
would  produce  more  food  than  work- 
ing. With  a changing  attitude,  a mod- 
ern tendency  toward  realization  that 
fishing  is  predominantly  a sport,  no 
one  seems  to  object  to  measurement 
of  the  angling  catch  and  many  sports- 
men are  very  much  interested  in  these 
statistics.  More  should  take  an  active 
interest  in  creel  census,  for  such  fig- 
ures can  be  of  vital  importance  to  the 
future  of  angling.  Involved  computa- 
tions would  not  be  needed  if  fish  were 
more  readily  visible.  Off  hand,  it  may 


seem  that  an  improvement  in  fishing 
would  be  apparent  at  once.  Actually, 
a material  increase  in  production  may 
be  so  masked  by  other  changes,  espe- 
cially by  increase  in  anglers,  that  there 
may  appear  to  be  no  change  in  the 
situation,  as  viewed  by  individual  pairs 
of  eyes.  In  fact,  individual  anglers 
may  affirm  that  fishng  is  much  worse 
when  actually  it  is  much  better,  but 
production  is  distributed  among  more 
persons. 

Figures  on  catch  per  unit  of  effort 
have  a direct  bearing  upon  measure- 
ment of  angling  success.  It  is  possible, 
that,  when  such  statistics  are  obtained 
for  a much  larger  number  of  fishing 
areas,  standards  might  be  set  up  for 
rating  angling  success.  If,  at  the  same 
time,  fish  populations  can  be  accu- 
rately sampled,  it  would  be  possible  to 
obtain  definite  figures  on  the  relation 
of  populations  to  angling  success.  Bet- 
ter records  would  be  a big  help  toward 
better  management. 


Do  You  Know? 

That  106  species  and  subspecies  of 
mammals  have  become  extinct  in  the 
world  during  the  past  2,000  years. 
Only  35  of  these  were  lost  in  the  first 
1,850  years.  31  died  out  between  1851 
and  1900.  From  1901  to  1945,  40  were 
wiped  out. 

We  wonder  what  the  inroads  of  land 
misuse  and  poor  management  are  going 
to  do  to  some  of  our  wildlife  popula- 
tions in  the  next  50  years.  Such  crea- 
tures as  Sierra  bighorn  sheep,  the 
grizzly  bear,  the  bufflehead  duck,  the 
salmon  and  others  are  in  danger  of 
extinction  in  many  areas.  Are  we 
going  to  sit  idly  by  and  see  more 
species  and  races  of  birds  and  animals 
pass  out  of  existence  through  the  in- 
roads of  a so-called  “civilization”? 

Conservation  can’t  wait! 


It  should  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  experience  with  angling  waters 
brings  to  light  many  factors  difficult 
to  evaluate  mathematically.  Angling 
is  a sport  and  is  best  measured  by 
public  enjoyment.  Figures  which  show 
number  of  anglers  participating  and 
their  catch  can  help  evaluate  public 
recreation  but  must  be  used  with  some 
caution.  They  cannot  entirely  take 
the  place  of  evaluations  of  angling 
which  take  into  account  the  attitudes 
of  local  anglers  toward  certain  types 
of  angling,  pursuit  of  certain  sizes  of 
fish  or  other  factors  involved  in  the 
sport.  An  even  more  important  step 
than  the  gathering  of  accurate  figures 
is  a determination  of  what  species,  one 
or  several,  that  a local  management 
plan  should  favor.  In  deciding  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  character- 
istics of  the  environment  and  prefer- 
ences of  local  anglers.  A purely  tech- 
nological approach  is  certainly  to  be 


avoided  for  a satisfactory  plan  is  not 
likely  to  result  from  study  of  biolog- 
ical and  statistical  data  alone.  A 
sound  biological  basis  is  essential,  for 
no  one  body  of  water  can  possibly 
produce  good  angling  populations  of  ' 
all  the  many  species  the  sum  total  of  j 
anglers  might  desire.  Within  the  limits  , 
of  ecological  factors  there  may  be  i 
room  for  considerable  choice  of  spe-  i 
cies  to  encourage,  and  the  opinions  of  j 
anglers  are  very  important  to  consider  i 
in  drawing  up  a final  plan. 

Much  work  will  need  to  be  done  on 
fish  populations  to  determine  the  nu-  ■ 
merical  abundance  of  various  species  t 
and  sizes  necessary  for  successful  an-  ( 
gling.  It  is  not  necessary  to  await  | 
such  figures  in  order  to  plan  a sound  « 
framework  of  management.  Due  to  j 
biological  principles,  especially  com-  i 
petition,  we  can  definitely  predict  that 
a choice  must  be  made  and  some  one  i 
or  few  species  should  be  encouraged.  '| 
Much  of  our  fishing  troubles  are  trace-  * 
able  to  failure  to  get  more  of  our  eggs  i 
in  one  basket,  to  bring  populations  of  i 
certain  species  up  to  satisfactory  an-  | 
gling  abundance. 

In  stressing  the  one  job  of  managing  : 
fish  populations  and  keeping  the  neces-  i 
sary  records  as  being  important,  other 
things  should  not  be  overlooked,  for 
the  management  of  fishing  waters  re- 
quires doing  a great  many  things. 
Environment  must  be  kept  suitable.  > 
Pollution,  soil  erosion,  and  other  fac- 
tors all  enter  into  the  picture.  Thes~ 
should  receive  attention  but,  important 
though  they  be,  they  are  only  partial 
answers  to  management  of  fishing.  To 
prove  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look 
over  some  samples  of  the  fish  popula- 
tions of  a few  streams  or  lakes,  clean 
and  nice-looking  waters.  Even  take 
some  improved  streams  if  you  prefer, 
where  especially  good  pools  for  trout 
have  been  created.  It  is  a safe  bet 
that  you  will  generally  find  a much 
greater  number  and  poundage  of  un- 
desirable fish  than  desirable  ones,  that 
comparatively  few  areas  are  producing 
game  fish  to  maximum  capacity.  There 
is  a problem  here  which  remains  to  be 
solved  and  as  yet  has  hardly  even 
been  satisfactorily  defined.  Most  of 
us  cannot  even  get  fish  to  bite  when 
we  want  them  to,  and  when  we  aspire 
to  control  fish  populations,  when  we 
aim  to  make  the  whole  finny  tribe  " 
conform  to  our  wishes,  we  may  as  } 
well  recognize  at  the  start  that  there  ‘‘ 
is  nothing  like  a fish  to  make  us  hu-  “ 
mans  look  foolish.  Still,  as  the  lesser  “ 
of  two  evils,  the  sobner  we  figure  what 
we  want  from  these  numerous  fish 
populations  as  a harvestable  surplus 
and  do  everything  we  can  to  get  them 
to  yield  this  crop  on  a sustained  basis, 
the  less  chance  angling  can  be  likened 
to  fishing  in  a bathtub.  f. 
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The  Caddice-flies 


By  Carsten  Ahrens 

The  caddice-flies  are  much  more 
closely  related  to  the  order  of  in- 
sects that  includes  the  moths  and  but- 
terflies than  they  are  to  the  true  flies. 
Like  the  moths,  the  caddice-flies  are  ac- 
tive at  night.  They  have  four  wings 
which  they  fold  in  a neat  gable  over 
their  bodies  when  at  rest.  One  always 
notices  their  antennae  which  may  be 
several  times  as  long  as  their  bodies. 

But  fishermen  are  often  unaware  of 
the  adults  because  of  their  quiet  ways. 
The  insects  have  dull  dark  wings,  they 
hide  away  during  the  day,  and  they  do 
not  sting  or  bite.  Only  when  they 
are  attracted  to  lights  at  night  are 
they  apt  to  gain  attention.  The  adult 
life  is  so  brief  that  food  is  ignored; 
their  mouth-parts  have  become  rudi- 
mentary. 

Every  angler,  however,  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  larval  forms  that  are 
known  as  caddice-worms.  They  have 
adapted  themselves  to  every  sort  of 
waterway  in  Pennsylvania  unless  the 
water  is  too  polluted.  The  larvae  are 
grub-like  with  a tough,  well-chitinized 
anterior,  but  with  a soft  body.  For  this 
reason,  all  of  them  have  to  build  shel- 
ters to  protect  the  rearward  parts  of 
their  anatomies. 

Like  the  moths,  the  caddice-worms 
have  the  ability  to  spin  silk,  and  so  re- 
gardless of  the  ultimate  structure  that 
is  made,  all  begin  with  a silken  tube.  A 
few  species,  especially  those  who  live 
in  swift  water,  are  satisfied  with  the 
unadorned  case.  But  those  that  live  in 
slow-moving  or  still  waters  decorate 
their  dwellings  in  most  amazing  ways. 

A number  of  species  are  called  the 
carpenters  because  they  work  with 
wood.  The  simplest  shelter  is  just  a 
hollowed  out  twig.  Some,  as  they 
weave  the  silken  case,  tie  in  small,  sliv- 
ers of  wood  that  lie  parallel  with  the 


tube.  Others,  called  the  log-cabin 
builders,  tie  in  a great  number  of  wood 
fragments  that  are  anything  but  paral- 
lel with  the  main  tube. 

Another  group  are  the  masons.  They 
construct  round  or  several-sided  tubes 
of  any  tiny  mineral  material  that  is 
handy.  Often  bits  of  gravel  or  par- 
ticles of  sand  are  used.  Often  the  work 
is  so  beautifully  and  yet  so  sturdily 
done  that  one  gets  the  impression  of  a 
miniature  mosiac  in  the  tube.  Some 
species  seem  to  have  a collector’s  urge; 
they  attach  almost  anything  small  that 
they  meet  to  themselves.  Frequently 
they  attach  snail  shell  and  even  living 
snails.  The  tubes  may  be  straight  or 
curved.  One  species  constructs  cases 
that  resemble  miniature  cornucopias. 

Only  the  soft  abdomen  is  normally 
enclosed  by  the  cast.  The  head  and 
thorax  are  well  protected  and  so  pro- 
trude from  the  tube.  The  stout  legs 
drag  or  lift  the  “house”  across  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stream,  over  rocks,  and  up 
or  down  the  stems  of  water  weeds.  If 
the  caddice-worm  meets  an  enemy,  it 


The  ninth  annual  Sportsmen’s  Field  Day 
brought  out  a crowd  of  about  2000  persons 
Sunday,  Sept.  12th,  at  the  Lower  Paxton 
Township  game  farm  of  the  Harrisburg  Hunt- 
ers’ & Anglers’  Association.  A variety  of 
events  were  available  for  those  who  wanted 
to  include  a bit  of  competition  in  their  ac- 
tivities for  the  day. 

Shooting  and  plug-casting  made  up  a large 


backs  into  its  house  and  lies  quiet  until 
it  is  safe  to  venture  forth  again.  As 
the  larva  grows,  it  spins  more  tube  to 
which  is  attached  more  decorations  or 
camouflaging  material. 

The  larvae  have  chewing  mouthparts 
and  with  one  exception  live  on  vege- 
tation. It  is  only  during  this  stage  that 
they  eat;  evidently  they  store  up 
enough  to  carry  them  through  the 
pupal  and  adult  stages.  The  case  acts 
as  a cocoon.  The  caddice-worm  merely 
backs  into  its  shelter  and  spins  a screen 
door  of  silk  over  the  front  entrance. 

When  the  pupal  stage  ends,  the  adult 
rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
instantly  flies  away.  In  this  way  it 
differs  from  the  non-aquatic  moths 
whose  wings  expand  and  dry  slowly. 

The  life  of  the  adult  is  brief.  After 
mating,  the  female  lays  a few  hundred 
eggs  in  a jelly-like  mass  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  After  hatching,  the  lar- 
vae eat  and  wiggle  their  way  out  of 
the  gelatinous  matter  and  begin  to 
build  protective  tubes  at  once.  And 
the  cycle  begins  again. 


part  of  the  list  of  contests.  The  marksman- 
ship program  included  events  for  high-power 
rifles,  .22-caliber  rifles,  shotguns  and  pistols 
and  the  casting  was  divided  into  distance, 
accuracy  and  novelty  divisions. 

The  meet  was  conducted  by  the  Mechanics- 
burg  Sportsmen's  Protective  Association,  the 
West  Shore  Sportsmen’s  Association  and  the 
Harrisburg  Hunters  & Anglers. 


9th  Annual  Field  Day  At  Anglers’  Club 


✓ 


A general  view  of  approximately  half  of  the  activities  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Sportsman's  Field 
Day  held  at  the  Harrisburg  Hunter  s and  Angler’s  farm.  An  idea  of  the  crowd  that  assembled 
can  be  gathered  by  the  number  of  cars  in  the  left  background,  this  is  the  smaller  of  two  parking 
lots,  both  were  parked  to  capacity. 
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Fish  Law  Violations 

Cases  Settled  From  June  7 to  and  Including  July  31,  1948 


Abrams,  Robert  C.,  108  Chaoin  St., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Five  tadpoles  in 

closed  season  $ 50.30 

Anderson,  Harvey  W.,  Jr.,  620  S.  Lang 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh.  Operating  motor 

boat  -without  a license 5.00 

Andrews,  Philip,  1308  Germantown 
Ave.,  Philadelphia.  Illegal  devise..  20.O0 
Alvetro,  Floyd  V.,  Strnnp  Creek.  Vio- 
lation rules  and  regulations  Spring 


Creek  Project  20.00 

Auer,  Warren,  5 Charlotte  St.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  Fishing  without  a 

license  25.00 

Axford,  Herbert  F.,  Scranton  Electric 
Bldg.,  Scranton.  Motor  boat  vio- 
lation   1.00 

Baker,  Edgar,  141  8th  Ave.,  Carbon- 

dale.  Motor  boat  violation  5.00 

Bahurinsky,  Amil,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Mead- 
ville.  Black  bass  in  closed  season..  10.00 
Barrett,  Ervine  D.,  Ceres,  N.  Y.  Two 

undersized  brook  trout  20.00 

Beatty,  Frank  E.,  27  Hittle  Ave.,  Green- 
ville. Undersized  gam.e  fish  10.00 

Bershefsky,  Robert  A.,  219  Simpson  St., 

Eynon.  Fine,  undersized  pickerel  . . 50.00 
Bevan,  Cyril,  39  Allen  St.,  W.  Nanti- 

coke.  Motor  boat  violation  . 5.00 

Bissell,  W.  A.,  Scranton  Electric  Bldg., 

Scranton.  Motor  boat  violation  ....  1.00 

Black.  Johnny  Lee,  Slovan.  Fishing 
without  license  25.00 


Blackburn,  John  F.,  McKees  Rocks 
Terrace,  Bldg.  15,  Apt.  K,  McKees 
Rocks.  Over  possession  of  bait  fish.  10.00 
Blattenberger,  Harold  D.,  Box  121,  Mar- 
tinsburg.  Operating  a motor  boat 


without  a license  10.00 

Bloise,  Joseph  F.,  530  Taylor  St.,  New 

Castle.  Motor  boat  violation  5.00 

Bloomgarden,  Henry,  5116  Main  St., 

Honesdale.  Motor  boat  violation 1.00 

Booher,  Walter,  Freeport.  Operating  a 

motor  boat  without  a license 5.00 

Botjer,  Henry  M.,  Greentown.  Fishing 

without  a license  25.00 

Botti,  Lewis  H.,  Payne  St.,  R.  D.  No.  1, 
McKeesport.  Operating  a motor 

without  a license  5.00 

Boyer,  Roy  E.,  Quakertown.  Motor 

boat  violation  1.00 


Brannen,  Roy,  413  Lindsey  St.,  Holli- 
daysburg.  Motor  boat  violation  . . . 10.00 

Bratton,  Harry,  100  Foreman  St.,  Osce- 
ola Mills.  Violation  rules  and  regu- 
lations— Spring  Creek  Project  20.00 

Britton,  Ara  C.,  1631  Henrici  St.,  Am- 


bridge.  Motor  boat  violation  5.00 

Brown,  Ira  R.,  Kinzua  Rd.,  Warren. 
Operating  a motor  boat  without  a 

license  10.00 

Bruwelhide,  Herman  L.,  521  McNair 
Ave.,  Wilkins  burg.  Motor  boat  vio- 
lation   10.00 

Bryant,  M.  C.,  507  24th  St.,  Altoona. 

One  undersized  bass  10.00 

Buckwalter,  Ronald  W.,  Box  91,  Cecil. 

One  undersized  pickerel  10.00 

Budris,  John,  413  First  St.,  Eynon.  Two 

blue  gill  over  limit  20.00 

Bullers,  Wayne,  Brockway.  Violation 
rules  and  regulations — Spring  Creek 

Project 20.00 

Bumford,  Ronald  G.,  514  Grand  St., 

South  Fork.  Illegal  operation  of 

motor  boat  10.00 

Burke,  D.  W.,  Sidman.  One  imder- 

sized  trout  10.00 

Butterworth,  Benjamin,  Barnesboro. 

One  trout  over  limit  10.00 

Campbell,  John  R.,  Box  184,  Ellenton. 
Operating  motor  boat  without  a 
license  10.00 


Campbell,  Walter  R.,  Center  St.,  Pic- 
ture Rocks.  Illegal  devise  20.00 

Cancemi,  George,  7809  Cooper  Ave., 
Glendale  2/,  N.  Y.  Fishing  without 

a license  25.00 

Canning,  W.  B.,  1323  Cherry  St.,  Potts- 

town.  Motor  boat  violation  1.00 

Carman,  Robert  A.,  529  Lord  St., 
Meadvilie.  Illegal  operation  of 

motor  boat  10.00 

Claar,  Clarence,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Altoona. 

One  biack  bass  10.00 

Cleveland,  Wayne  H.,  Covington.  One 

undersized  brook  trout 10.00 

Cherry,  W.  E.,  Bellwood.  Violation 
rules  and  regulations  Spring  Creek 

Project  40.00 

Coleman,  Wm.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Lehigh- 
ton.  Killed  lish  by  using  explosives.  100.00 
Coleman,  Wm.,  K.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Lehigh- 

ton.  illegal  devise  200.00 

Corey,  Eagar,  1>:Z1  3rd  St.,  S.  W.  Can- 
ton, Ohio.  Fishing  without  a license.  25.00 
Corned,  Harlan  P.,  Box  27,  Nicholson. 

h ishmg  without  a license  25.00 

Coiiigan,  James  E.,  215  Francis  St., 
\vaiertown,  N.  Y.  Fishing  without 

a license  25.00 

Cossack,  George,  603  W.  4th  St.,  Lewis- 
town.  Vioiauon  rules  and  regulations 

Spring  Creed  Project  20.00 

Cranaaii,  Paul  B.,  19  Hevier  St.,  Bing- 
hamton, N.  Y.  Operating  a motor 

boat  without  a license  10.00 

Dambacher,  Thomas  E.,  36  N.  High 
St.,  Greenville.  Motor  boat  viola- 
tion   10.00 


Dertngeio,  Samuel,  1239  Franklin  St., 
Joimstown.  Violation  rules  and 
regulations  Spring  Creek  Project  . . . 20.00 

Deo  us,  Cnarles,  Sr.,  5o3  Locust  St., 
Columbia.  Motor  boat  violation  . . . 5.00 

Deiviart,  James,  310  Greenlee  Rd.,  Pitts- 
burgh. Operating  a motor  boat  with- 
out a license  5.00 

Desanzo,  Merle  E.,  3rd  Ave.,  Box  113, 
Racine,  h'lshing  without  a license..  25.00 
Deutsch,  Wm.  L.,  88  Seip  St.,  Naza- 
reth. Fishing  without  a license  ....  25.00 
Dick,  Jerome  E.,  666  Cullum  St., 

Meadvilie.  Motor  boat  violation.  10.00 
Diethrich,  Richard,  Cramer.  One  un- 


dersized black  bass  10.00 

Drosious,  Guy,  Reouck.  10  undersized 

trout  100.00 

Dunkieberger,  A.  Rufus,  1155  Hesten 
St.,  Johnstown.  Illegal  operation  of 

motor  boat  10.00 

Dygert,  Ellsworth,  258  Sly  Ave.,  Corn- 
ing, N.  Y.  One  undersized  brook 

trout  10.00 

Ebling,  Melvin,  Chestnut  St.,  Mt.  Holly 
Springs.  Fishing  in  a closed  stream.  25.00 

Eisenhower,  Frank,  40  S.  Penn  St., 
Shippensburg.  Fishing  hatchery  prop- 
erty   100.00 

Erdman,  Robert  H.,  316  E.  Sunbury  St., 
Shamokin.  Ten  minnows  over  creel 

limit  100.00 

Escher,  J.  R.,  7339  Whipple  St.,  Swiss- 
vale.  Operating  a motor  boat  with- 
out a license  10.00 

Evans,  S.  C.,  611  E.  Walnut  Lane, 
Philadelphia.  Motor  boat  violation.  1.00 

Eveler,  Wm.  E.,  330  S.  15th  St.,  Har- 
risburg. Illegal  devise  20.00 

Ewtuchovich,  Jacob,  Box  22,  New  Flor- 
ence. One  black  bass  in  closed 

season  10.00 

Fabbin,  Richard,  Dolph  St.,  Jessup. 

Motor  boat  violation  5.00 

Farcher,  Fred  D.,  Brackney.  Operat- 
ing a motor  boat  without  a license. . 10.00 


Fegley,  Franklin  J.,  Quakake.  Fishing 

without  a license  25.00 

Ferdinando,  Bernard  T.,  116  Robinson 
St.,  DuBois.  Thirty  trout  over  limit.  300.00  , 
Fink,  Grant,  342  E.  Broad  St.,  Nanti- 
coke.  Operating  a motor  boat  with-  I 

out  a license  10.00  ! 

Foust,  Frederick  S.,  Clarion.  Three 

bass  in  closed  season  30.00  ! 

Fritz,  Ralph,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Mercersburg. 

Illegal  devise  20.00 

Fromboluti,  Ovidio,  101  W.  Anebra  St.,  | 

Hershey.  Violation  rules  and  regu-  1 

lations  Spring  Creek  Project  20.00  ! 

Frye,  Glenn,  140  Ashwood  Ave.,  Day-  i 

ton,  Ohio.  Fishing  without  a license.  25.00  j 
Fulton,  Lovell  E.,  Defiance.  Exceed- 
ing daily  limit  10.00 

Fye,  Gerald,  142  E.  Park  Ave.,  DuBois. 

One  undersized  brook  trout  10.00  i 

Gardner,  Archie  J.,  Adamsburg.  Two  : 

undersized  trout  20.00 

Geary,  W.  J.  D.,  231  W.  Maple  St.,  | 

Hazleton.  Motor  boat  violations  . . 1.00 

Gehosky,  Louis,  501  Lloyd  St.,  Johns- 
town. One  bass  in  closed  season . . lO.CO 
Gennock,  Emedio,  301  Wabash  Ave., 

New  Castle.  Motor  boat  violation..  5.00 
Gibson,  James,  914  E.  Mahanoy  Ave., 
Mahanoy  City.  Fishing  during  closed 


period  25.00  j 

Giuser,  Leo  J.,  405  32nd  St.,  McKees-  j 

port.  Fishing  without  a license  . . 25.00  ■ 

Goodwell,  Kenneth,  R.  D.  No.  6,  Erie. 

Undersized  black  bass  20.00  ; 

Gordon,  Frank,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Mercers- 


burg. Exceeding  daily  limit  50.00 

Green,  Jesse,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Box  142, 

New  Kensington.  Illegal  devise  . . 20.00 

Griffith,  Millard  F.,  Jr.,  426  S.  Wayne 
St.,  Lewistown.  Violation  rules  and  i 

regxilations  Spring  Creek  Project  . . 20.00 
Haber,  Vincent,  Treschow.  Illegal  de- 
vise   20.00 

Hackford,  Walter,  502  King  St.,  Phila-  g 
delphia.  Fishing  without  a license..  25.00 
Haddad,  Alfred  J.,  Pecks  Pond.  Viola- 
tion rules  and  regulations  Spring 


Creek  Project  20.00 

Hallman,  Robert  D.,  2304  7th  Ave.,  Al- 
toona. One  bass  undersized  10.00 

Haney,  George  R.,  Box  113,  Hiller. 

Undersized  game  fish  10.00 

Haney,  Robert,  Jr.,  265  Elizabeth  St., 
Osceola  Mills.  Violation  rules  and 

regulations  Spring  Creek  20.00 

Harlacher,  Charles  R.,  Dover.  Under- 
sized brook  trout  10.00 


Harper,  Frank  E.,  Sr.,  1048  Ridge  Ave., 
Coraopolis.  Motor  boat  violations  . . 10.00 
Hartman,  Fridelien,  324  Warren  St., 

York.  Fishing  in  posted  stream...  25.00 
Hartman,  George,  81  Cedar  Ave., 

Scranton.  Motor  boat  violation 1.00 

Hastings,  Earl  E.,  Jr.,  Six  Mile  Rxm. 


Exceeding  daily  limit  10.00 

Hastings,  Earl  E.,  Sr.,  Six  Mile  Rvm. 

Exceeding  daily  limit  10.00 

Haus,  Jack  A.,  130  Curtiss  St.,  Wilk- 

insburg.  Motor  boat  violation 10.00 

Haven,  Gilbert,  83  West  Turnpike, 
Manchester,  Conn.  Operating  a motor 

boat  without  license  or  plates  10.00 

Heichel,  Donald,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Butler. 

Fishing  without  a license  25.00 

Heckman,  Robert  A.,  R.  D.  No.  1, 
Kittanning.  Motor  boat  violation . . 10.00 

Hench,  Glenn  G.,  23  E.  Milford  St., 

Mt.  Union.  Trespassed  state  hatch- 
ery   100.00 

Hershey,  Lloyd  J.,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Clinton. 
Operating  a motor  boat  without  a 

license  10.00 

Hetrick,  John,  R.  F.  D.,  Weedville. 

Failure  to  show  license  25.00 

Hewitt,  Arnold  I.,  421  Elm  St.,  Lake- 

mont.  One  undersized  trout  10.00 

Hewitt,  Arnold  I.,  421  Elm  St.,  Lake- 
mont.  Three  trout  over  hmit  30.00 
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Kibbler,  Samuel,  Jr.,  602  Arch  St.,  Wil- 
liamsport. Two  undersized  trout  . . 20.00 

Hills,  Paul,  c/o  Y.M.C.A.,  Titusville. 

Illegal  operation  of  motor  boat  25.00 

Hoffman,  Wm.  P.,  Dover.  One  xmder- 

sized  trout  10.00 

Holman,  Walter,  617  N.  Webster  Ave., 
Scranton.  Motor  boat  violation  ...  1.00 

Hooper,  Walter,  Saxton.  Operating  a 

motor  boat  without  a license  5.00 

Hopler,  Samuel  B.  H.,  962  W.  4th  St., 
Williamsport.  Violation  rules  and 
regulations  Spring  Creek  Project  . . 20.00 

Huber,  Carl,  1520  Bell  Ave.,  Altoona. 

One  undersized  bass  10.00 

Himt,  G.  W.,  1502  5th  Ave.,  New  Ken- 
sington. Operating  a motor  boat 

without  a license  10.00 

[ppolito,  Louis  J.,  Mt.  Route  7,  Ellwood 
City.  Illegal  operation  of  motor 

boat  10.00 

[rwin,  Harry  T.,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Altoona. 
Violation  rules  and  regulations  Spring 

Creek  Project  20.00 

[rwin,  Melvin  T.,  Route  1,  Oil  City. 

Fishing  in  nursery  waters  100.00 

lacobs,  Henry,  316  Willow  St.,  Mead- 

ville.  Undersized  game  fish  10.00 

farmack,  John  A.,  M.  D.,  300  N.  Jeffer- 
son St.,  Kittanning.  Operating  a 

boat  without  a license  25.00 

fenkins.  Burton  R.,  1401  S.  Webster 
St.,  Scranton.  Motor  boat  violation..  25.00 
fohns,  Joseph,  Box  No.  15,  Rural  Ridge. 

Fishing  in  nursery  waters  100.00 

lohns,  Joseph,  Box  No.  15,  Rural  Ridge. 

Ten  trout  from  nursery  waters  ....  100.00 
iCaminsky,  Albert,  R.  D.,  Barnesville. 

Fishing  during  closed  season  25.00 

iCaminsky,  Bruno,  724  Anderson  St., 

New  Kensington.  Illegal  devise  . . 20.00 

iCeck,  Charles  C.,  Jr.,  454  Marvin 
Drive,  Pittsburgh.  Motor  boat  vio- 
lation   10.00 

Cellar,  Samuel,  Jr.,  51  Edgewood  St., 
Pottstown.  Fishing  on  a borrowed 

license  25.00 

iCelly,  Anthony,  331  Oak  St.,  Scranton. 

Motor  boat  violation  5.00 

Semp,  William,  102  Denton  Ave.,  Du- 

Bois.  Exceeding  creel  limit  10.00 

iCenefick,  Frances,  45  Hayes  St.,  Bing- 
hamton, N.  Y.  Fishing  without  a 

license  25.00 

iephart,  George  O.,  205  S.  Pine  St., 
Lewistown.  Violation  rules  and  reg- 
ulations Spring  Creek  Project  20.00 

Uine,  Harry  L.,  Jr.,  515  Center  St., 
Shamokin.  Ten  minnows  over  limit.  100.09 
Uine,  Donald  L.,  517  Center  St.,  Sha- 
mokin. Ten  minnows  over  limit  . . 100.00 
2nieriem,  Howard,  2917  Jenkintown 
Rd.,  Ardsley.  Fishing  without  a 

license  25.00 

Cnob,  Edward,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Strouds- 
burg. Motor  boat  violation  1.00 

volas,  Alex,  2433  Carson  St.,  Pittsburgh. 

Motor  boat  violation  25.00 

iCoons,  Amos,  Sheman  & High  Sts., 


iuiseavage,  Anthony,  Mildred.  Five 

tadpoles  in  closed  season  50.00 

iCushner,  Gerald  J.,  5110  Snyder  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Fishing  without  a 

license  25.00 

liehman,  George,  101  W.  4th  St.,  Em- 
porium. One  undersized  brook  trout  10.00 

[..esko,  John,  Jr.,  Box  110,  Isabella.  Mo- 
tor boat  violation  10.00 

liinden,  Harry,  534  Montrose  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. Illegal  bass  20.00 

liong,  Alfred,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Nichol- 
son. Undersized  bass  10.00 

liowery,  Elmer,  Bedford.  Fishing  with- 
out license  25.00 

•Vlagee,  Stanley  R.,  150  Sly  Ave.,  Corn- 
ing, N.  Y.  One  trout  over  limit  . . 10.00 

Vlajchrowski,  Wm.,  W.  Public  Dock, 

Erie.  Purchasing  undersized  pike . . 100.00 


Major,  Raymond,  304  Wright  Ave., 
Kingston.  Motor  boat  violation  . . 5.00 

Manfredo,  Wm.,  Jr.,  519  Clay  Ave., 
Jeannette.  Motor  boat  violation  ..  5.00 

Marshall,  James  H.,  Colonial  Trust  Co., 

414  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh.  Motor 


boat  violation  5.00 

Mastrian,  John,  30  New  Britain  Ave., 
Plainsville,  Conn.  Motor  boat  viola- 
tion   5.00 

Mayle,  Alfred  C.,  Winburne.  Violation 
rules  and  regulations  Spring  Creek 

Project  20.09 

McLouth,  Charles,  Parkers  Landing. 

Motor  boat  violation  5.00 

McNally,  Neyman  F.,  219  Lincoln  Ave., 

New  Castle.  Motor  boat  violation..  5.00 

McMasters,  Charles,  Kings  Grave  Rd., 

R.  D.  5,  Warren,  Ohio.  31  under- 
sized trout  310.00 

McTigue,  Wm.  T.,  223  N.  Pine  St., 
Lakemont.  One  undersized  brook 

trout  10.00 

Miller,  E.  F.,  Paupack.  Motor  boat 

violation  1.00 

Miller,  Warren  E.,  Tower  City.  Fish- 
ing dur^g  closed  season  25.00 

Miner,  Richard  D.,  38  S.  Bedford  St., 
Carlisle.  Fishing  without  a license.  25.00 

Minick,  Cera  H.,  Paxtonville.  Illegal 

devise  20.00 

Mitchell,  Fred,  523  Crown  Ave.,  Scran- 
ton. One  undersized  pickerel  ....  10.00 

Morgan,  Robert  H.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3, 
Tyrone.  Violation  rules  and  regula- 
tions Spring  Creek  Proiect  20.00 

Mowery,  Franklin,  318  Deposit  Nat. 

Bank  Bldg.,  DuBois.  Fishing  in  re- 
stricted area  20.00 

Neal,  Vincent,  Manle  Ave.,  Jeannette. 
Violation  rules  and  regulations 

Spring  Creek  Project  20.00 

Nero,  Daniel,  816  Jackson  St.,  Easton. 

Motor  boat  violations  5.00 

Nameska,  Joseph  G.,  1048  Cass  Ave., 
Detroit  26,  Mich.  Fishing  without  a 

license  25.00 

Oakes,  John,  Bircher  St.,  Box  4.  Chin- 
chilla. Violation  of  law  in  reference 

to  trolling  20.00 

O’Dell,  Harold,  Doylesburg  Violation 
rules  and  regulations  Spring  Creek 

Project  20.00 

Ogrodowski,  William,  403  Mulbridge 
St.,  Pittsburgh  10.  Fishing  without 

license  25.09 

Ondish.  Michael  C.,  Irwin.  One  un- 
dersized trout  10.00 

Ottavio,  Clem,  205  Franklin  Ave.,  Ell- 
wood City.  Fishing  without  a 

license  25.00 

Papasso,  Anthony  F.,  67  Sade  St., 
Clifton,  N.  J.  Fishing  without 

license  25.00 

Parkhill,  John  F.,  1629  Taylor  Ave., 
Arnold.  Operating  a motor  boat 

without  a license  10.00 

Parsons,  Harrison,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Eas- 
ton. Operating  a motor  boat  with- 
out a license  5.00 

Peck,  Carl  R.,  Box  375,  Ambridge. 

Undersized  game  fish  10.00 

Peck,  James,  25  W.  Noble  St.,  Hazle- 
ton. Fishing  without  license  25.00 

Peddie,  Douglas  H.,  234  N.  Fairview 
St.,  Lock  Haven.  Fishing  in  a posted 

stream  25.00 

Pepley,  Webston  M.,  R-364  Ohio  St., 
Johnstown.  Undersized  bass  and 

pickerel  20.00 

Petroski,  Ralph,  Osceola,  Philipsburg. 
Violation  rules  and  regulations 

Spring  Creek  Project  20.00 

Pittinger,  W.  M.,  231  W.  S.  St.,  Car- 
lisle. Violation  rules  and  regulations 

Spring  Creek  Project  20.00 

Potoczny,  Stanley  J.,  Box  501,  Bent- 
leyville.  Motor  boat  violation  ....  25.00 

Pouller,  Peter,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Tyrone. 


Violation  rules  and  regulations 


Spring  Creek  Project  20.00 

Prescott,  James  H.,  Jr.,  1596  S.  Hills, 

Spring  Valley  Rd.,  Pittsburgh.  Motor 

boat  violation  25.00 

Ramsey,  Wm.  L.,  Chambersburg.  Vio- 
lation rules  and  regulations  Spring 

Creek  Project  20.00 

Rapp,  Frank,  1 Robinson  St.,  New 
Kensington.  Motor  boat  violation  . . 25.00 

Rattigan,  John  W.,  625  16th  Ave.,  Mun- 
hall.  One  bait  fish  over  limit  ....  10.00 

Rearick,  O.  M.,  450  Center  Ave.,  Ve- 
rona. Landing  license  25.00 

Rebera,  Ernest,  243  Minnesota  Ave., 
Ashtabula,  Ohio.  Selling  undersized 

pike  fillets  100.00 

Reed,  Don,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Waterford. 

Violation  license  law  25.00 

Reese,  Pert,  245  Swank  St.,  Johnstown. 

One  undersized  bass  10.00 

Reid,  Robert  L.,  100  Main  St.,  Dick- 
son City.  Motor  boat  violation  . . 5.00 

Rhaymer,  Alfred,  R.  D.,  Pottstown. 

Motor  boat  violation  10  00 

Rice.  Elmer,  Zionsville  . Illegal  bass..  10.00 
Richards,  George,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Mer- 
cersburg.  Exceeding  daily  limit  . . . 50.00 

Ridsdale,  Fred  H..  N.  4lh  St.,  Box  205, 

Youngwood.  Illegal  devise  20.00 

Ringler,  Wm.  E.,  Acosta.  Violation 
rules  and  regulations  Spring  Creek 

Project  20.00 

Ritter,  Richard  W.,  227  Clinton  St., 

Lock  Haven.  Fishing  in  a posted 

stream  25.00 

Robinson,  Henry,  Lenoxville.  One  un- 
dersized pickerel  10.00 

Rock,  Michael,  236  Main  St.,  Duryea. 

Illegal  possession  of  bait  fish  ....  20.00 

Rogala.  Dan,  123  E.  12th  St.,  Erie. 

Purchasing  undersized  pike  lOO.JO 

Rogers.  Orin.  Vestal,  N Y.  Fishing 

without  a license  25.00 

Rogers,  Stanley  C.,  485  Main  St.,  Ey- 
non.  One  undersized  pickerel  ....  10.00 

Roland,  Charles,  332  S.  15th  St.,  Har- 
risburg. Illegal  devise  20.00 

Ross,  Maxwell,  4206  Cleveland  Ave., 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Fishing  without  a 

license  25.00 

Rotzell,  Fred.  19  George  St.,  Pen 
Argyle.  Fishing  without  a license..  25.00 
Sabsowitz.  Harry,  412  Olive  St.,  Scran- 
ton. Motor  boat  violation  5.00 

Schafer.  Harold.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Lehigh- 
ton.  Killing  fish  by  using  explosives.  100.00 
Schafer,  Harold,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Lehigh- 

ton.  One  undersized  trout  10.00 

Schaffer,  Paul,  Cressona.  Undersized 

fish  10.00 

Schamus,  Albert,  86  Bigelow  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh. Motor  boat  violation  10.00 

Schilit.  834  Highview  St.,  Pittsburgh 

6.  Fishing  without  a license  25.00 

Schinninger,  George  W.,  612  Hermi- 
tage St.,  Philadelphia.  Motor  boat 

violation  1.00 

Schoch,  Kenneth,  Parryville.  Two 
minnows  over  creel  limit  20.00 


Scherger,  Paul  M . 1074  Old  Gate  Rd., 
Wilkinsburg.  Motor  boat  violation..  25.00 
Schulte,  C.  F.,  1371  Terrace  Dr.,  S. 

Hills,  Pittsburgh.  Motor  boat  viola- 
tion   10.00 

Schwartz,  Alphonse.  3211  Thayer  St., 
Philadelphia.  Fishing  without  a 

license  25.00 

Seio,  Edgar  O.,  10702  A.  Shope  Lane, 

N.  E.  Village,  Philadelphia.  Motor 

boat  violation  5.00 

Selfridge,  Theodore,  Clearfield.  Vio- 
lation rules  and  regulations  Spring 

Creek  Project  20.00 

Serafini,  Lewis,  703  W.  Baldeagle  St., 

Lock  Haven.  Fishing  in  a posted 

stream  25.00 

Setzcr,  Gerard,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Brackney. 
Fishing  witliout  a license  25.00 
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Setzer,  Warren,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Brackney. 

Fishing  without  a license  25.00 

Shager,  David  W.,  54  Logan  St.,  Lewis- 
town.  Violation  rules  and  regula- 
tions Spring  Creek  Project  20.00 

Shank,  Floyd  R.,  R.  D.  Box  30,  Philips- 
burg.  Violation  rules  and  regulations 

Spring  Creek  Project  20.00 

Shay,  Harold,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Saegertown. 

Motor  boat  violation  5.00 


Sheridan,  Robert  J.,  1124  Myrtle  St., 

Scranton.  Motor  boat  violation  . . . 5.00 

Shinny,  James  M.,  345  Negley  Ave., 

Turtle  Creek.  Motor  boat  violation.  5.00 
Shoemaker,  Roy,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Lacey- 
ville.  Fishing  without  a license  . . 25.00 

ShofI,  Charles  W.,  Midera.  Undersized 

brook  trout  10.00 

Showers,  Lambert,  Osceola  Mills.  Vio- 
lation rules  and  regulations  Spring 

Creek  Project  20.00 

Shultz,  Donald  J.,  Lot  47  Shaw  Lane, 

N.  Versailles,  E.  McKeesport.  Oper- 
ating a motor  boat  without  a license.  5.00 
Shultz,  Margaret,  765  Park  Ave.,  Kane. 

Borrowed  license  25.00 

Singleton,  H.  F.,  Tyrone.  Violation 
rules  and  regulations  Spring  Creek 

Project  50.00 

Sitison,  Clyde  T.,  1124  N.  21st  St.,  Al- 
lentown. Two  undersized  bass  ....  20.00 

Slayton,  John  W.,  2843  Connecticut 
Ave,  Pgh.  Operating  motor  boat 

without  license  10.00 

Slute,  Peter,  1865  77th  St.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.  Fishing  without  a license  . . 25.00 

Smay,  Donald  R.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Sid- 
man.  Black  bass  in  closed  season . . 10.00 

Smith,  George  A.,  2454  N.  Charles  St., 
Pittsburgh.  Motor  boat  violation  . . 5.00 

Smith,  Jay  W.,  843  5th  St.,  Verona. 

Fishing  without  a license  25.00 

Smyser,  Karl  A.,  411  W.  Phila  St., 

York.  Motor  boat  violation  5.00 

Sollenberger,  Harold,  112  E.  4th  St., 
Williamsburg.  Two  undersized  bass.  20.00 
Sobers,  Julius,  137  Beltzhoover  Ave., 

Pgh.  Fishing  without  a license  25.00 

Sobers,  Julius,  137  Beltzhoover  Ave., 

Pgh.  Resisting  arrest  100.00 

Sorbin,  Ambrose  A.,  6347  W.  Vernon 
Highway,  Detroit  9,  Mich.  Fishing 

without  a license  25.00 

Sorchilla,  Mike,  Box  400,  Habicht  St., 
Johnstown.  Violation  rules  and 
regulations  Spring  Creek  Project  . . 20.00 

Spaulding,  Howard  A.,  28  New  York 
Ave.,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.  Fishing 


without  a license  25.00 

Spinak,  Carl  F.,  1814  Harcum  Way, 

Pgh.  3.  Motor  boat  violation  5.00 

Stapleton,  Pat  J.,  414  Oak  St.,  Indiana. 
Operating  a mmtor  boat  without  a 

License  10.00 

Steel,  Doris,  5631  Margaretta  St.,  Pgh. 

Fishing  without  a license  25.00 

Steiger,  Wm.  E.,  1827  Riverside  Dr., 

S.  Williamsport.  Operating  a motor 

boat  without  a license  10.00 

Stone,  Richard,  630  lOlh  St.,  Frank- 
lin. Fishing  without  a license  ....  25.00 

Stoppy,  Harry,  Jr.,  123  Third  St.,  Hok- 

endaqua.  Illegal  devise  25.00 

Street,  Juanita  L,  Slovan.  Fishing 

without  a license  25.00 

Sullin,  John,  Beaver  Meadows.  Ex- 
ceeding creel  limit  10.00 

Taylor,  James  W.,  Box  87,  Ramey. 
Violation  rules  and  regulations 

Spring  Creek  Project  20.00 

Tharp,  Woodrow  J.,  R.  D.  No.  1.  Syca- 


more. Using  explosives  to  kill  fish..  100.00 
Thomas,  J.  R.,  5036  Market  St.,  Phila. 
Operating  a motor  boat  without  a 


license  10.00 

Thorp,  Milton,  126  Chapel  St.,  Hazle- 
ton. Operating  a motor  boat  with- 
out a license  5.00 


Torbin,  N.  A.,  839  N.  St.  Clair  St,  Pgh. 


Fishing  without  a license  25.00 

Torick,  Steve  R.,  1233  Island  Ave., 

McKees  Rocks.  Fishing  without  a 

license  25.00 

Troutman,  Charles  H.,  Freeburg.  Op- 
erating a motor  boat  without  a 

license  . . 10.00 

Troutman,  Charles  H.,  Freeburg.  Il- 
legal operation  of  motor  boat  10.00 

Twardasky,  John,  Rinton.  One  bait 

fish  over  limit  10.00 

Ursin,  Robert,  N.  5th  St.,  Phila.  Il- 
legal game  fish  10.00 

Valleba,  Francis,  42V2  New  St.,  Scran- 
ton. One  undersized  pickerel  10.00 

Vaughn,  Charles,  215  W.  4th  St.,  Wil- 
liamsport. Fishing  in  a posted  stream  25.00 

Vedra,  Joseph,  R.F.D.  No.  5,  Tunk- 
hannock.  Exceeding  creel  limit  ....  10.00 

Vedra,  Tony,  R.F.D.  No.  5,  Tunkhan- 

nock.  Exceeding  creel  limit  10.00 

Wagner,  John  H.,  Shinglehouse.  9 un- 
dersized brook  trout  90.00 

Wagner,  John  H.,  Shinglehouse.  8 brook 

brook  trout  over  limit  80.00 

Wallis,  George  A.,  304  Foch  St.,  Ell- 
wood  City.  Motor  boat  violation..  5.00 

Warnero,  Bagio,  Lake  Winola.  Motor 

boat  violation  5.00 

Weyant,  Kenneth  C.,  R.D.,  Claysburg. 
Violation  rules  and  regulations 

Spring  Creek  Project  20.00 

Whittle,  Robert,  Morris.  6 undersized 

trout  60.00 

Wightman,  W.  M.,  1000-22nd  Ave.,  Al- 
toona. Two  bass  in  closed  season..  20.00 

Williams,  Louis,  Rear  1404-3rd  St.,  S. 

W.  Canton,  Ohio.  Fishing  without 

license  25.00 

Wilson,  Myron  E.,  Wellsboro.  Under- 
sized brook  trout  10.00 

Winegarden,  Clarence  E.,  Claysburg. 
Violation  rules  and  regulations 

Spring  Creek  Project  20.00 

Winters,  Al,  6 W.  Fourth  St.,  Williams- 
port. Motor  boat  violation  5.00 

Woodings,  S.  C.,  Barona.  Operating  a 

motor  boat  without  a license  10.00 

Wooler,  William,  171  Cleveland  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Operating  a motor  boat 

without  a license  10.00 

Yazinski,  Stanley.  1057  Carmalt  St., 
Dickson  City.  Undersized  pickerel  . 10.00 

Young,  Ella  S.,  R.D.,  Jersey  Shore. 

Fishing  without  a license  25.00 

Zagoudis,  John  P.,  1401  Grant  St., 

Akron,  Ohio.  Fishing  without  a 

license  25.00 

Zalusky,  Roy,  815  N.  Center  St.,  Potts- 

ville.  Illegal  devise  20.00 

Zelusky,  New  St.,  Pottsville.  Illegal 
devise 20.00 


Massachusetts  Streamlines 

Conservation  Department 

Massachusetts  has  joined  a growing  list 
of  states  which  have  divorced  their  admin- 
istration of  fish  and  game  from  politics,  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute  announces. 
The  Bay  State  Legislature  recently  passed  a 
bill,  that  becomes  effective  September  1, 
setting  up  the  Division  of  Fisheries  and 
Game  as  an  independent  agency  under  a 
five-man  advisory  board  which  will  select 
the  director  and  have  charge  of  Division 
policies. 

Law  enforcement  was  made  a separate  di- 
vision and  the  Division  of  Wildlife  Research 
and  Management  was  absorbed  as  a bureau 
under  the  Division  of  Fisheries  and  Game. 
The  remainder  of  the  department  will  func- 
tion as  in  the  past  except  that  other  direc- 
tors and  commissioners  will  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  five  rather  than  three  years.  An 
additional  five-man  advisory  board  was  des- 
ignated for  the  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries. 


BOOK  REVIEW  ! 

The  Insect  Guide 

By  Ralph  B.  Swain.  261  xivi  pages.  II-  i 
lustrated  with  330  full-color  illustrations  ; 
and  124  line  drawings  by  the  celebrated 
entomologist-artist  Su  Zan  Swain.  Published]' 
by  Doubleday  and  Company,  Incorporated, 
Garden  City,  New  York. 

To  the  exacting  fisherman  who  wishes  to  . 
know  the  name  of  the  insect  the  big  fish  are  I 
taking,  to  the  fly-tier  who  wants  to  create 
an  exact  duplicate  of  a natural  fly,  or  to 
the  outdoorsman  who  merely  desires  to  de-  ‘ 
rive  as  much  pleasure  as  possible  from  a 
trip  afield,  a good  insect  guide  is  indis- 
pensable. Dr.  Swain’s  new  hook,  which 
covers  all  orders  and  major  insect  families  in 
North  America  is  excellent  for  these  pur- 
poses. The  guide  is  published  in  a durable 
cloth  cover  and  this,  with  its  handy  size,  i 
makes  it  ideal  for  use  in  the  field. 

Old  Logging  Tools  Wanted 

The  heighth  of  the  lumbering  industry  in 
Pennsylvania  brought  into  use  some  types  of 
logging  equipment  and  tools  that  have  or 
may  soon  pass  out  of  general  use.  When 
this  happens,  it  is  probable  that  the  imple- 
ments and  equipment  then  used  will  become 
lost  and  irreplaceable. 

The  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  has 
decided  that  a collection  of  such  equipment 
should  be  made  with  the  aim  of  displaying 
it  in  a Forest  Museum  dealing  with  early 
logging  methods.  In  the  meantime,  they 
will  serve  a useful  purpose  for  special  ex- 
hibits. In  this  connection,  old  photographs 
of  high  trestle  crib  bridges,  logging  locomo- 
tives, splash  dams,  switch  backs  and  ghost 
towns  would  be  useful.  Also  tools  such  as 
spuds,  used  for  bark  peeling,  peavies,  cant- 
hooks,  pike  poles,  saws,  axes,  tongs,  dogs, 
chains,  and  clevises,  etc.  Oxen  yokes  would 
also  be  an  interesting  part  of  such  a group. 
In  years  to  come,  such  a collection  would 
serve  a very  valuable  purpose. 

The  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  is 
arranging  for  the  collection  of  these  tools 
and  would  appreciate  donations  from  the 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania  to  make  this  col- 
lection a worthy  one. 

All  articles  donated,  of  this  type  that  are 
used  in  the  collection,  will  carry  a credit 
card. 

More  Fishery  Biologists  Needed 

Albert  M.  Day,  Director  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  has  again  issued  a call  for 
additional  scientists  so  that  several  major 
research  programs  that  have  been  adopted 
by  the  service  can  be  completed. 

Positions  are  available  for  fishery  biolo- 
gists and  oceanographers  in  grades  P-2  to 
P-5  with  annual  salaries  from  $3,727  to 
$6,235,  plus  pay  differentials  up  to  25  per 
cent  f or  service  outside  the  continental 
United  States.  Additional  personnel  is  need- 
ed in  this  country,  in  Alaska,  and  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific. 

Applicants  for  fishery  biologist  positions 
require  a bachelor’s  degree  in  biological 
science,  and  a minimum  o f one  year  o f 
fishery  experience. 

Persons  interested  in  employment  in  this 
agency  should  write  to  the  Director,  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Six  Municipalities  Receive  Aid 

In  Preparing  Plans  for  Work 

Six  additional  municipalities  have  receiv- 
ed checks  for  grant-in-aid  from  state  funds 
in  part  payment  of  the  cost  of  preparing 
plans  for  sewage  treatment  works  under 
the  Clean  Streams  program. 

The  communities  and  the  amounts  re- 
ceived are:  Freeport,  Armstrong  Co.,  $1,- 
855.39;  Grove  City,  Mercer  Co.,  $1,946.97; 
Foxburg,  Clarion  Co.,  $275;  Berwick,  Colum- 
bia Co.,  $37.50;  Nescopeck,  Luzerne  Co., 
$1,100;  West  Pittston,  Luzerne  Co.,  $3,103.48. 

This  brings  the  total  of  municipalities 
which  have  received  their  grants  to  77  bring- 
ing the  total  of  payments  made  to  $472,173.80. 

Under  the  Clean  Streams  program  muni- 
cipalities which  are  ordered  by  the  Sanitary 
Water  Board  to  prepare  and  submit  plans 
for  sewage  treatment  works  receive  grants 
from  state  funds  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  plans.  Engineering  costs  in  the 
preparation  of  plans  are  on  a basis  of  per- 
centage of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  works.  The  grants  from 
the  State  are  based  upon  the  construction 
costs  of  1942. 


Municipalities  Can  Secure 

Schedule  of  Engineering  Fees 

Municipalities  which  are  required  by  the 
Sanitary  Water  Board  to  prepare  plans  for 
sewage  waste  treatment  works  under  the 
Clean  Streams  program  are  advised  that 
there  is  available  through  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Society  of  Professional  Engineers  and 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  a 
suggested  schedule  of  minimum  fees  for 
engineering  services.  The  statement  was 
issued  as  a result  of  inquires  received  from 
officials  of  municipalities  which  have  been 
ordered  to  submit  plans  to  the  Board. 

In  addition  to  the  schedule  of  fees  both 
organizations  also  have  set  up  a schedule 
of  services  to  be  rendered  for  the  recom- 
mended fees  and  there  is  also  available  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers  a suggested  form  of  contract  which 
can  be  used  by  the  municipality  in  arrang- 
ing for  engineering  services. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  because  of  the  type 
of  contract  which  was  entered  into  for 
engineering  services,  some  municipalities 
which  have  submitted  plans  for  sewage 
treatment  works,  have  received  a smaller 
amount  of  grant-in-aid  than  they  would  be 
entitled  to  under  the  fee  schedule  recom- 
mended by  the  engineering  societies.  The 
state  pays  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  preparation  of  plans  based  on  1942  con- 
struction costs,  but  in  some  cases,  it  is 
said,  the  fees  charged  for  engineering 
services  are  lower  than  the  schedule  recom- 
mended by  the  engineering  societies,  but 
under  the  contract  the  fees  for  supervising 
construction  are  greater  thain  the  suggested 
schedule. 


Industrial  Alcohol  Company 

Warned  on  Processing  Switch 

Orders  have  been  issued  by  the  Sanitary 
Water  Board  to  Publicker  Industries,  Phila- 
delphia that  definite  steps  be  taken  to  assure 
continued  abatement  of  pollution  of  the 
Delaware  River  from  its  industrial  alcohol 
plant  in  Philadelphia.  The  action  was  taken 
when  it  was  learned  that  the  company  had 
changed  from  the  use  of  grain  to  molasses 
in  its  manufacturing  process. 

Publicker  industries  has  a large  and  com- 
prehensive waste  treatment  works  to  elimi- 
nate pollution  of  the  waterways  when  grain 
is  used  to  manufacture  its  product.  Wastes 
from  grain  are  processed  and  made  into 
ingredients  used  for  cattle  and  poultry  feeds. 
The  treatment  works,  however,  is  not 
adapted  to  treat  completely  the  wastes  from 
manufacture  when  molasses  is  used  and  this 
situation  brought  the  order  from  the  Board 
to  caution  the  concern  against  causing  pollu- 
tion of  the  river  from  any  untreated  wastes. 
The  company  has  notified  the  Philadelphia 
District  Engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Engineer- 
ing, State  Department  of  Health,  which  is 
executing  the  Clean  Streams  drive,  that  it 
is  having  the  wastes  taken  out  in  the  ocean 
in  tankers  and  dumped,  and  that  no  wastes 
are  being  diverted  to  the  river. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  wastes  from  the 
distillery  before  the  waste  treatment  plant 
was  constructed  to  treat  wastes  resulting 
from  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  from  grain, 
caused  pollution  of  the  Delaware  River 
equivalent  to  that  caused  by  a city  of  four 
million  population. 


Pollution  Sampling  Stations  Being 
Established  on  Schuylkill 

Thirty  sampling  stations  are  being  estab- 
lished along  the  Schuylkill  River  from  the 
headwaters  to  Philadelphia  by  engineers  of 
the  Bureau  of  Engineering,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing water  samples  for  analyses  to  determine 
the  degree  of  pollution  of  the  river.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  new  stations  being  established, 
two  of  the  eight  stations  of  the  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters  which  are  used  to  de- 
termine the  river  flow,  will  also  be  used  for 
pollution  sampling. 

Procuring  of  the  pollution  data  is  a part 
of  the  intensified  work  which  has  been  under 
way  for  some  time  under  the  Clean  Streams 
program  of  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  to 
clean  up  the  Schuylkill  River.  Under  that 
program  desilting  systems  and  plants  for 
reclaiming  the  small  sizes  of  coal  which 
formerly  went  to  the  river  have  been  built 
and  placed  in  operation  by  coal  operators 
who  produce  80  percent  of  the  coal  on  the 
Schuylkill  watershed.  According  to  recent 
surveys  an  estimated  two-thirds  of  the  fine 
sizes  of  coal  and  silt  in  the  colliery  waste 
waters  is  now  being  kept  from  the  Schuyl- 
kill and  its  tributaries,  which  based  upon 
225  working  days  a year,  amounts  to  more 
than  two  million  tons  a year,  including  that 


which  was  discharged  to  ponds  previous  to 
the  inauguration  of  the  Clean  Streams  pro- 
gram. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  present 
degree  of  pollution,  river  flow  data  will  be 
provided  from  the  stations  of  the  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters.  Analyses  of  the 
water  will  be  made  during  high  and  low 
flow  periods  and  also  during  the  warm 
weather  season.  Similar  analyses  will  be 
made  after  dredging  operations  by  the  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters  have  been 
started. 

Analyses  of  the  samples  will  be  made  at 
the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  labo- 
ratory at  Schuylkill  Haven  and  at  the  labo- 
ratories of  the  Department  of  Health  in 
Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia. 


Dates  Set  by  Board  for  Abatement 

In  authorizing  the  issuance  of  permits  to 
two  additional  industrial  concerns  approving 
waste  treatment  works  plans  under  the 
Clean  Streams  program,  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board  specified  dates  by  which  the  treat- 
ment systems  must  be  built  and  in  opera- 
tion. 

Approval  was  given  the  planned  system 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Silica  Sand  Co.,  West 
Providence  Twp.,  Bedford  Co.  which  is  re- 
quired to  have  its  system  in  operation  on  or 
before  June  1,  1949  and  to  the  Morgan  Mills, 
Inc.,  Lititz,  Lancaster  Co.  Both  concerns 
will  install  lagoons  in  which  the  solids  will 
settle  out  of  the  waste  waters  and  the  water 
will  be  recirculated  for  use  in  the  produc- 
tion process.  The  Sand  Co.  is  now  discharg- 
ing to  John’s  Run,  Long’s  Run  and  Raystown 
Branch  of  the  Juniata  River.  Wastes  from 
the  Morgan  Mills  enter  Lititz  Creek,  a trib- 
utary of  Conestoga  Creek.  The  treatment 
system  of  that  concern  must  be  in  operation 
on  or  before  January  1. 

Waste  Treatment  Plant  Improved 
By  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company 

Two  shallow  ponds  covering  an  area  of 
about  seven  and  one  half  acres  designed 
to  augment  and  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  waste  treatment  system  have  recently 
been  built  by  the  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co. 
at  their  fruit  processing  plant  at  Northeast. 
The  extension  of  the  waste  treatment  sys- 
tem was  constructed  by  the  company  in 
furtherance  of  the  Clean  Streams  program 
of  the  State  Sanitary  Water  Board.  The 
waste  waters  at  the  plant  are  produced 
principally  during  the  summer  and  early 
fall  low  stream  flow  periods  and  by  this 
treatment  method  the  treated  wastes  are 
later  discharged  to  the  streams  at  times  of 
higher  stream  flows  in  a regulated  manner. 

The  waste  waters  resulting  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  plant  are  screened  through  a 
rotary  type  fine  screen  to  remove  as  much 
of  the  suspended  materials  as  possible.  The 
water  is  then  chemically  treated  and  pump>ed 
to  the  ponds  for  further  purification  by  oxi- 
dation and  stabilization, 


By  Albert  G.  Shimmel 

The  haze  that  hangs  above  the  hills  in  October 

Is  the  slow  smoke  of  Autumn’s  refining. 

The  Frost  is  a master  smelter. 

All  night  he  tends  his  furnaces. 

Dawn  finds  the  ore  white-hot. 

As  he  runs  his  metal,  slow  smoke  hangs  low. 

Afternoon  finds  the  hills 

Piled  deep  with  bronze  and  gold. 

October’s  color  scheme  of  blue  and  gold,  its  invigorating  air  and  spirit  of 
restlessness  make  it  impossible  to  stay  indoors.  It’s  up  and  away  for  gunner, 
angler,  artist  and  lover  of  the  out-of-doors. 

Bass  and  Pike  shake  off  their  lethargy  and  feed  to  repletion  in  preparation 
for  winter.  The  frosts  seem  to  give  vitality  to  both  angler  and  quarry  and 
the  battles  are  epics  regardless  of  the  outcome. 

A woodcock  tittering  up  through  the  frost  burned  alder  leaves  and  sil- 
houettes a moment  against  the  flame  of  the  red  maple,  before  he  side-slips 
into  cover,  leaving  behind  a puzzled  gunner  and  a few  drifting  leaves  to 
mark  the  futile  shot,  makes  a picture  to  recall  when  snows  lie  deep.  If  you 
bag  a brace  or  two  save  the  feathers.  They  make  good  wings  for  a variety 
of  wet  flies.  You  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  lure  a prize  brown  trout  within 
sight  of  the  very  covert  where  the  bird  fell. 

Gather  a few  witchhazel  pods  from  the  nearest  bush  immediately  after 
the  first  killing  frost.  Bring  them  into  a warm  room  and  in  a short  time  you 
will  be  greeted  by  a display  of  Nature’s  Artillery.  The  force  and  distance 
attained  by  this  form  of  seed  dispersal  is  remarkable. 
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is  a fall  scene  of  Lycoming  County's  Salt 
Run  which  is  a mountain  brook  trout  stream. 
Credit  goes  to  The  Camera  Shop  of 
Williamsport  for  the  fine  photo. 


Which  Men  Are  Lost?  - A Fahle 

(With  apologies  to  Monsieur  Voltaire) 

By  Dan  Saults,  Editor 

Missouri  Conservationist 

Once  upon  a time,  three  men  were  lost  in  a deep  wood.  It  was  a 
frightening  experience,  in  a way,  because  they  weren’t  particularly  good 
woodsmen.  But  they  had  matches  and  some  food  and  <me  of  them  had 
a pocket  knife;  berries  were  ripe.  They  knew  nothing  about  making  a 
snare  for  game  and  had  no  guns  but  they  had  courage.  They  decided 
to  force  their  way  out  of  the  forest — they  were  men,  the  highest  creation 
of  earth! 

It  was  very  difficult,  yet  there  were  ways.  They  followed  down  the 
slopes  until  they  found  a stream  and  worked  their  way  along  it,  on  the 
theory  that  this  clear,  wooded  creek  would  seek  a river  and  that  mei. 
would  live  along  the  river.  It  was  a good  theory  but  it  made  for  rough 
going.  They  were  afraid  to  leave  the  stream,  though — it  was  so  easy  to 
get  lost. 

Their  food  supply  would  last  several  days.  Water  was  certainly  no 
problem:  their  creek  was  very  clear  and  little  springs  rose  at  intervals 
along  the  bank.  Birds  called  from  the  trees  above  them.  Once  a heron 
flapped  lazily  away  as  the  men  stumbled  across  a small  draw;  again,  a 
wood  duck  family  scuttled  up  the  bank.  Squirrels  bickered  from  leafy 
boughs  and  sometim.es  they  heard  quail  calling.  A mist  rose  from  the 
stream  at  dawn,  while  haze  lapped  the  evening  hills. 

When  the  sun  grew  hot,  these  men  would  swim  in  the  deeper  holes 
of  the  little  stream  or  lie  in  the  shade  of  a great  tree,  while  the  life  of 
the  forest  stirred  about  them.  They  exulted  in  the  deer  that  came  down 
to  drink  from  their  creek;  they  watched  fish  lazing  in  the  limpid  pooh. 

At  night,  these  men  built  up  a fire  and  lay  about  it,  listening  to  the 
owls  hunting  and  the  soft  passage  of  nocturnal  creatures.  The  ripple 
of  the  stream  lulled  them  to  sleep.  Almost,  they  were  happy. 

One  day  the  trees  thinned  out  and  the  creek  widened;  there  were 
no  more  pools  but  only  a broad  sheet  of  shallow  w'ater.  Then  the  forest 
was  gone;  there  were  sun-burned  fields  slashed  by  deep  gullies.  The 
creek  became  muddy  and  still  wider;  ahead  of  them,  suddenly,  they  saw 
a big  river  that  carried  a load  of  silt  between  caving  banks. 

These  men  waded  through  the  slime  of  a recent  flood,  stumbling 
across  a sand  bar  that  receding  waters  had  left  in  a cornfield,  to  gaze  on 
the  river.  Dead  carp  floated  along  the  bank  and  perfumed  the  air,  an 
oil  slick  coated  certain  unmentionable  objects  that  drifted  with  the 
current. 

“Thank  Heaven!’’  cried  the  men.  “We  have  returned  to  civilization!" 


Urges  Encouragement  of  Conservation 

Pennsylvania  sportsmen  have  a vested  interest  in  preserving  the 
farmlands  of  the  state,  a conservation  spokesman  states. 

Clyde  A.  Zehner,  Pennsylvania  agricultural  conservation  committee 
chairman,  said  hunters  and  anglers  should  encourage  conservation  pro- 
grams because  of  the  protection  they  give  to  fish  and  wildlife. 

Zehner  said  fish  are  not  destroyed  by  muddy  w'ater  and  eggs  ar-- 
not  covered  by  silt  when  fields  are  properly  terraced  or  contour-plowed. 
He  explains  that  these  conservation  measures  prevent  heavy  rain  run- 
off and  permit  the  water  to  soak  into  the  ground  instead  of  draining 
rapidly  into  streams  where  fish  are  spawning. 

And  windbreaks  and  woodlots,  both  approved  under  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program,  provide  protection  and  nesting  places  for 
game  birds,  the  conservation  official  noted. 

Zehner  pointed  out,  in  contrast,  that  stripped  farm  land  is  no  better 
than  a burned  out  forest  area  in  supporting  wildlife. 


Two  Centuries  of  Fish  Propagation 

By  John  B.  Moyle 

Aquatic  biologist,  fisheries  investigator  for  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  Research, 
Minnesota  Department  of  Conservation. 


The  Evolution  of  Fisheries  Research 


Fish  hatcheries  and  fish  propagation 
as  it  is  practiced  today  began  200 
years  ago.  A Westphalian  soldier, 
named  Stephen  Jacobi,  watched  trout 
move  into  the  shallows  of  streams  to 
spawn.  He  saw  them  scoop  out  long 
depressions  in  the  gravel  and  over 
these  beds,  the  females  emit  jets 
of  eggs  while  the  males  crowded  close 
and  clouded  the  water  with  puffs  of 
milt.  The  fertilized  eggs  dropped  to 
the  bottom  and  the  parent  fi.sh  covered 
them  with  gravel. 

Why  not,  thought  Jacobi,  spawn  fish 
artificially?  He  caught  some  of  the 
trout  and  held  male  and  female  in  turn 
over  a vase  half-filled  with  water.  He 
squeezed  the  bellies  of  the  fish,  and 
eggs  and  milt  squirted  into  the  vase. 
Then  he  stirred  the  mixture  with  his 
hand.  Nearby  was  a spring-fed  brook 
along  which  Jacobi  dug  a trench.  In 
it  he  placed  an  elongate  bottomless  box 
with  screened  ends.  Brook  water 
flowed  thi’ough  the  ends  of  the  box 
and  over  the  gravel  it  enclosed.  He 
took  the  eggs  from  the  vase  and  scat- 
tered them  over  the  gravel.  He  waited. 
After  three  weeks  a pair  of  tiny  eye 
spots  appeared  on  each  egg.  Two  more 
weeks  and  the  little  trout  freed  them- 
selves from  the  eggs  and  swam  about 
with  yellow  yolk  sacs  hanging  from 
their  bellies.  The  tiny  trout  grew  won- 
derfully and  in  six  months  were  large 
enough  to  release  in  streams. 

News  of  Jacobi’s  experiment  reached 
others  interested  in  fish,  and  accounts 
of  it  appear  in  several  fish  books  of  the 
time.  It  was  nearly  a century,  how- 
ever, before  Jacobi’s  observations  were 
put  to  practical  use.  It  was  1848  and 
times  were  bad  in  France.  Quatre- 
frages,  a famous  French  Zoologist,  was 
then  studying  the  multiplication  of  fish 
and  read  of  Jacobi  and  the  rout.  He 
concluded  that  the  rivers  and  ponds  of 
France  could  be  planted  with  the  tiny 
artificially-reared  fish  and  a new  era  o^ 
rural  prosperity  created.  Quatrefrages’ 
enthusiasm  spread  to  other  scientists 
and  soon  the  government  became  in- 
terested. At  first  the  French  govern- 
ment was  skeptical  of  the  untried  sug- 
gestions of  zoologists.  Then  it  was  dis- 
covered that  two  French  fishermen  had 
already  successfully  propagated  trout. 

With  this  practical  proof,  doubts 
were  removed  and  a fish  hatchery  built 
in  Alsace  in  1850.  It  was  an  immediate 
success.  Trout  were  hatched  by  the 
thousands  with  very  little  effort.  En- 


thusiasm mounted.  Engineers  calcu- 
lated that  the  fish  crop  of  France  could 
be  increased  127  times  by  fry  stocking. 
Professor  Coste,  who  operated  the  fish 
hatchery,  suggested  that  food  for  the 
fish  would  be  no  problem  since  they 
could  be  fed  noxious  insects  and 
thereby  all  agriculture  would  benefit. 
He  neglected  to  say,  however,  how  the 
insects  could  be  lured  from  wheat  and 
cabbages  into  the  mouths  of  the  fish. 

News  of  the  French  hatchery  spread 
rapidly  and  by  1860  fish  hatcheries 
could  be  found  in  such  far  away  places 
as  Nikolsky,  Russia;  and  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Artificial  fish  propagation  be- 
came one  of  the  scientific  marvels  of 
the  time. 

Although  there  were  private  hatch- 
eries in  America  as  early  as  1850,  fish 
propagation  in  this  country  did  not 
really  get  under  way  untl  1871.  In 
this  year  Congress,  alarmed  by  the  de- 
cline in  the  commercial  catch  of  fish 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  estab- 


Mrs.  Kenneth  Mil'er  well  known  plug  caster  of 
Johnstown  and  a large  mouth  bass  she  landed 
August  8th  while  fishing  Coon  Lake  in  Bedford 
Count.v.  The  fish  was  22 ‘2  inches  in  length  and 
weighed  6 lbs.  and  4 oz.  This  is  one  of  many 
nice  fish  she  landed  this  season. 


lished  the  position  of  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries.  For  the  job  Spenser  F. 
Baird  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
was  chosen.  Dr.  Baird  and  his  or- 
ganization, which  later  became  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
were  moved  by  the  spirit  of  the  times 
and  began  to  build  fish  hatcheries.  At 
first  the  main  emphasis  was  on  salmon 
and  shad.  As  time  went  on  many  other 
kinds  of  fish  were  propagated.  Spurred 
on  by  the  federal  example,  the  states 
built  their  own  fish  hatcheries.  Fish 
production  rose  until  the  number  of 
tiny  fry  produced  each  year  could  be 
counted  by  tens  and  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions. 

But  the  work  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  did  not  stop  here. 
Everything  that  lived  in  lakes,  streams, 
and  coastal  waters  was  scrutinized  and 
described  in  the  thick  black  Reports  of 
the  Commission.  Fisheries  statistics 
were  compiled,  the  private  lives  of  fish, 
water  fleas  and  worms  investigated  and 
the  fisheries  of  foreign  lands  looked 
into.  A peak  was  reached  in  1897, 
when  the  Manual  of  Fish-Culture  was 
published.  In  it  is  the  refined  knowl- 
edge of  the  preceding  25  years.  It  was. 
and  often  still  is,  the  hatcheryman’s 
bible.  It  showed  the  way  of  life  for 
millions  and  millions  of  fish. 

In  the  1870’s  it  was  discovered  that 
fertilized  or  “eyed”  fish  eggs  and  even 
tiny  fry  were  amazingly  tough  and 
could  be  shipped  long  distances  with 
proper  care.  Thirty  years  of  world- 
wide swapping  of  fish  followed.  Immi- 
grants from  Europe  longed  for  the 
kinds  of  fish  that  they  had  caught  in 
their  homeland.  Europeans,  in  turn, 
wanted  to  plant  American  fish  into 
their  waters.  Fish  traveled  far  and 
wide  on  windjammers,  steamers,  and 
trains.  Anglers,  government  agencies 
and  the  acclimatization  societies  joined 
in  the  world-wide  exchange.  Brook 
trout  went  to  Europe  and  the  Euro- 
pean char  came  here.  Rainbow  trout 
of  the  Rockies  were  planted  in  Aus- 
tralian lakes.  Lock  leven  trout  came 
to  bless  our  warmer  streams.  German 
carp  were  planted  in  mid-western 
Jakes,  along  with  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
salmon.  The  European  tench  went  to 
Australia  and  the  golden  ide  came 
here.  And  there  were  many  more  such 
traveling  fish. 

By  1900  it  was  possible  to  judge  the 
results  of  this  world-wide  exchange  of 
fish.  Some  introductions  had  failed 
completely;  others  were  spectacularly 
successful.  Anyone  could  see  that 
hoards  of  German  carp  plowed  the  bot- 
tom of  shallow  American  lakes  where 
there  had  been  none  before  and  that 
rainbow  trout  grew  to  monstrous  size 
m Australian  lakes.  Similarly  the 
srnallmouth  bass,  which  had  been  car- 
ried across  the  Alleghenies  in  the  water 
tanks  of  locomotives,  now  provided 
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fishing  in  coastal  streams.  Often  plant- 
ings were  not  so  successful.  The  thou- 
sands of  salmon  stocked  in  Minnesota 
waters  were  never  seen  again.  A simi- 
lar fate  overtook  grayling  on  the  North 
Shore,  carp  in  the  St.  Louis  River,  and 
tench  in  most  American  waters. 

In  the  early  days  fish  stocking  was 
viewed  largely  as  a matter  of  simple 
addition.  It  was  assumed  that  the  more 
small  fish  added  to  a water  the  greater 
would  be  the  harvest.  This  fitted  well 
with  agricultural  experiences.  Corn  is 
planted;  corn  comes  up  and  corn  is 
harvested.  It  was  forgotten  that  corn 
fields  are  plowed  and  tilled  and  that 
only  a small  amount  of  seed  is  neces- 
sary. A fairer  comparison  is  that  of  a 
lake  and  a field  of  wild  hay.  Like  the 
grasses  in  the  hay  field  the  fish  popula- 
tion in  a lake  is  usually  nicely  in  bal- 
ance with  food  supply  and  amount  of 
space  available. 

Where  more  aggressive  foreign  fish 
prospered,  they  replaced  native  fish  that 
had  been  there  before.  Carp  thrivpd 
where  native  buffalofish  formerly 
dominated.  Brown  trout  usurped  brook 
trout  waters  or  took  over  where  the 
less  desirable  chub  had  been  king.  Two 
fish  did  not  grow  where  one  had  grown 
before;  rather  one  kind  of  fish  was 
exchanged  for  another.  Only  when  the 
introduced  fish  was  a more  efficient 
feeder  than  the  native  fish  did  the  total 
poundage  of  fish  increase. 

The  “addition”  theory  of  stocking 
and  the  idea  that  there  was  lots  of 
water  and  surely  room  for  many  more 
fish  led  to  yearly  “maintenance”  plant- 
ing of  fry.  If  trout  could  be  established 
in  streams  by  fry  planting,  why  not 
maintain  fishing  by  annual  fry  stock- 
ing? Most  past  stocking  has  been  of 
this  type.  Trout  fry  have  been  planted 
in  streams  containing  trout.  Pike  perch 
fry  have  been  planted  in  pike  perch 
lakes  and  cod  fry  released  in  the  sea. 
Here  was  an  apparently  easy  solution 
to  all  fisheries  problems.  All  that  was 
required  was  enough  fry  for  annual 
stocking. 

Even  early  in  the  history  of  fish  cul- 
ture there  were  skeptics  who  doubted 
the  value  of  fry  planting.  Thomas  Hux- 
ley, one  of  the  great  scientists  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  doubted  that  the 
few  fry  released  in  the  sea  would  in- 
crease fishing.  By  1870  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  French  for  fry  planting  had 
greatly  cooled.  Earlier  rosy  expecta- 
tions had  not  been  realized.  During  the 
last  quarter  century  effectiveness  of 
fry  planting  in  America  had  been  criti- 
cally examined.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  relate  the  number  of  fish  fry 
stocked  to  the  commercial  catch  on 
large  bodies  of  water  such  as  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Lake  of  the  Woods.  In  no 
case  has  any  relationship  between  the 
number  of  fry  planted  for  maintenance 
and  the  catch  in  following  years  been 


Dianna  Ambrose  holds  the  big  bass  her  dad 
caught  Labor  Day  from  Brady  Lake.  Ed  Ambrose 
her  father,  took  the  bass  on  a jointed  plug  just 
at  sun  set.  The  fish  was  23%  inches  long  and 
weighed  7 lbs.  and  3 ozs.  The  Ambrose  family 
make  their  home  in  Mahanoy  City. 


found.  Evidently,  the  number  of  fry 
planted  was  so  small  compared  to  the 
number  hatched  in  the  lake  that  they 
had  no  effect. 

As  knowledge  of  fish  and  fish  popula- 
tions increased,  it  became  clear  that 
stocking  of  waters  is  not  a problem 
in  straight  addition.  Rather,  it  is  a 
problem  in  division  with  the  food 
supply  the  divisor.  If  a body  of  water 
can  feed  only  100  pounds  of  fish  to 
the  acre  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence whether  100,000  or  500,000  small 
fish  begin  life  there  each  year.  The 
end  result  will  be  the  same,  100  pounds 
to  the  acre.  Only  that  number  of  fish 
will  grow  up  that  the  food  supply  will 
support.  It  has  also  become  clear  that 
there  are  different  kinds  of  fish  lakes. 
Some  are  best  suited  to  panfish,  some 
to  walleyes,  some  to  trout  and  some 
to  rough  fish.  No  amount  of  stocking 
will  make  the  lake  over.  It  is  useless 
to  try  to  make  a walleye  lake  into  a 
trout  lake,  or  a panfish  lake  into  a wall- 
eye lake,  by  stocking. 

More  is  known  about  the  fish  popula- 
tions of  trout  stream.s  than  of  any  other 


kind  of  wat-  r.  With  thf  m -i-nt  -i- 
velopment  of  electric  .->hn;  king  * (1011. 
ment  it  is  possible  to  stun  all  th*  fi* 
in  a stream  and  weigh  and  mea  on 
them.  By  marking  planted  fish  tin-  ;ur 
vival  of  trout  of  different  >i/.i>  am- 
ages  can  be  easily  checked.  B\  thi: 
method  and  a carelul  check  of  th< 
catch  it  has  be<‘n  found  that  very  fev. 
of  the  trout  fry  planted  in  ti'out  stn  am- 
ever  grow  up  to  reach  the  anglcr'.s 
creel.  Even  three-inch  fingerlings  flc. 
not  survive  well.  Usually  fewer  than 
five  percent  grow  to  catchablc  siziv 
Small  stocked  fish  must  compete  with 
their  native  brothers  for  the  liinit'-d 
food  supply  on  the  stream  bottom  and 
only  the  strongest  survive.  Stocking 
of  small  trout  does  not  appreciably  in- 
crease the  yield  of  “keeper”  trout 
which  in  most  streams  is  between  five 
to  ten  pounds  to  the  acre  each  year. 
But  five  to  ten  pounds  to  the  acre  does 
not  go  far  when  fishermen  line  the 
streams  elbow  to  elbow,  and  all  want 
to  catch  fish. 

There  is  only  one  way  that  more 
fish  can  be  furnished  the  angler  than 
the  stream  will  raise.  Additional  fish 
must  be  reared  to  catchable  size  in  a 
hatchery  before  they  are  planted.  This 
is  what  most  trout  hatcheries  are  now 
doing.  Streams  stocked  with  such  seven 
to  nine-inch  fish  yield  not  only  the 
trout  that  have  been  raised  in  them, 
but  also  many  extra  fish  that  have  been 
reared  on  hatchery  rations.  Trout 
streams  so  managed  are  not  being 
planted  in  the  sense  that  farm  crop.s 
are  planted.  They  are  being  used  as 
temporary  holding  reservoirs  in  which 
the  hatchery  trout  are  kept  until  taken 
by  anglers. 

Not  many  years  ago  signs  could  be 
seen  along  larger  Minnesota  lakes  read- 
ing: “Your  limit  of  walleyes  guaran- 
teed”. Such  signs  are  seen  no  more. 
What  is  the  reason?  Are  the  lakes 
fished  out?  Are  there  not  enough 
young  fish?  Before  we  attempt  to  an- 
swer these  questions  let  us  consider  the 
nature  of  fish  populations  and  of  fishing 
in  lakes. 

In  lakes,  as  in  streams,  the  number 
of  fish  and  their  weight  per  acre  is  de- 
termined by  the  food  supply.  Fertile 
Minnesota  lakes  average  about  150 
pounds  of  fish  of  all  kinds  to  the  acre. 
Of  this  poundage  about  four-fifths  is  of 
forage  or  small  game  fish  such  as  suck- 
ei’s,  bluegills,  sunfish,  perch,  bullheads 
and  minnows.  The  remaining  one-fifth 
is  of  the  larger  game  species  such  as 
northern  pike,  walleye  pike,  and  bass. 
Of  these  only  the  older  and  larger  fish 
are  sought  by  fishermen.  In  Red  Lake. 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  Lake  Winiv'- 
bigoshish,  it  appears  that  the  readily 
harvestable  crop  of  walleye  pike  is  be- 
tween three  and  four  pounds  per  acre 
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You  Can  Enjoy  Fishing 


By 

Dick  Fortney 

A START  from  home  when  it  was 
just  beginning  to  get  daylight. 
Then  a drive  of  60  or  65  miles  at  the 
fastest  legal  speed.  And  then  a day  of 
tramping  a bass  creek  under  a broiling 
sun,  with  a couple  of  minutes  at  the 
noon  hour  to  choke  down  a sandwich 
dried  out  while  being  carried  in  the 
creel  or  a jacket  pocket. 

A weary  trek  back  to  the  parked  car 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  then  a tedious 
drive  of  60  or  65  miles  back  home — 
tired,  sweaty,  and  often  disgusted  with 
the  day’s  angling  luck. 

Those  are  the  memories  I hold  of  my 
first  bass  fishing  experiences. 

I shudder  when  I think  of  them  now. 
For  bass  fishing  (or  trout  fishing, 
either,  for  that  matter)  can  be  such  a 
pleasant,  leisurely,  and  wholly  enjoy- 
able sport. 

Come  with  me  on  a couple  of  typical 
trips  and  see  what  I mean. 

The  day’s  work  is  done,  and  it’s  still 
5 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  as  we  start 
from  home.  We  have  to  drive  65  miles, 
but  we’re  in  no  hurry,  covering  the 
distance  in  time  for  a good,  old- 
fashioned  country  supper  at  a tourist 
house  we  have  located  along  a favorite 
bass  stream.  We  still  have  time  for  a 
few  hours  of  evening  fishing,  and  then 
we  retire  for  the  night  with  the  noise 
of  crickets  to  sing  us  to  sleep. 


We  awaken  early,  aroused  from 
sound  sleep  by  the  odors  of  breakfast 
cookng  on  the  wood  stove  downstairs 
as  much  as  by  the  bright  early  morn- 
ing rays  of  the  sun. 

And  an  hour  later  we  are  on  the 
stream — completely  relaxed  and  eager 
for  the  angling  adventures  ahead. 

But  the  fishing  palls  as  the  sun  nears 
its  peak,  and  we  return  to  the  tourist 
home  for  a lunch,  and  after  that  a 
couple  of  hours  in  the  conrfortable 
chairs  under  the  walnut  trees  on  the 
lawn. 

The  bite  leaves  the  sun  as  late  after- 
noon approaches,  and  we  can  return  to 
the  stream  for  a couple  more  hours  of 
angling. 

After  that — and  still  another  stop  at 
the  house  for  sandwiches  and  coffee — 
we  drive  back  to  the  city  in  the  cool, 
early  evening.  And  we  are  not  as  tired 
at  the  end  of  the  trip  as  we  would 
have  been  had  we  spent  the  day  at  our 
usual  tasks. 

The  next  trip  sees  us  setting  forth  in 
the  early  morning,  before  the  sun  has 
burned  the  night  mists  off  the  fields 
and  water.  Again,  we  have  a drive  of 
60  or  65  miles  ahead  of  us,  but  this  time 
we  go  directly  to  the  bass  stream. 

We  reach  our  destination  in  time  to 
enjoy  three  or  four  hours  of  fishing  be- 
fore we  meet  at  a previously  selected 
spot  at  the  noon  hour. 

Here  is  the  moment  toward  which 
we  all  have  been  looking! 

Our  meeting  place  is  a grove  of  trees 
on  a knoll  overlooking  a big  pool  in 


our  bass  stream,  where  we  parked  the 
car  early  in  the  morning. 

Bucky  arrives  first.  Out  of  the 
trunk  he  takes  a small  gasoline  stove, 
cooking  utensils,  and  tableware  for  the 
three  of  us.  These  he  neatly  arranges 
in  the  shadiest  spot  in  the  grove. 

Brooks  checks  in  next,  his  special 
mission  completed — and  that  mission 
has  been  to  catch  a string  of  sunfish 
and  rock  bass  in  addition  to  the  black 
bass  and  pickerel  for  which  he  has 
been  fishing. 

The  fish  still  are  kicking  on  his 
stringer  as  he  walks  into  the  grovfe, 
and  he  turns  immediately  to  the  edge 
of  the  creek,  where  with  deft  and  prac- 
tised strokes  of  his  knife  he  prepares 
the  fish  for  the  frying  pan.  The  third 
member  of  the  party  arrives  in  time 
to  help  him  with  his  chore. 

Each  fish  is  rolled  in  pancake  flour 
and  put  into  a pan  of  hot,  melted  but- 
ter. Potatoes  are  sliced  and  put  sizzling 
in  another  pan.  A pot  of  coffee, soon 
begins  bubbling  on  the  third  griddle 
on  the  little  gasoline  stove. 

In  a few  minutes  that  drag  like  hours 
— because  we  are  so  hungry — our  mid- 
day meal  is  ready  to  eat,  and  we  sit  on 
the  ground  in  the  shade  of  the  grove 
and  stuff  ourselves. 

We  make  a leisurely  ceremonial  of 
this  meal,  and  it  is  nearly  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  before  the  cooking 
equipment  is  stowed  back  in  the  car, 
and  we  are  ready  for  a bit  more 
angling  before  starting  home. 

Naturally,  we  are  tired  when  we 
finally  reach  home,  but  we  are  not  ex- 
hausted. We  have  just  been  prepared 
for  a sound  night’s  sleep  by  pleasant, 
bracing  recreation  in  the  outdoors. 

The  main  thing  about  the  two  trips 
we  have  taken  together  is  this:  We 

have  taken  time  out  to  eat  decent 
meals,  and  we  have  done  a bit  of  rest- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Those  are  the  things  missed  by  the 
angler  who  starts  out  at  the  crack  of 
dawn,  fishes  all  day  with  scarcely  time 
out  for  a smoke,  and  then  bucks  traffic 
with  growing  irritation  all  the  way 
home. 

Suppose  our  creels  are  not  particu- 
larly heavy  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Our 
disappointment  at  the  poor  fishing  is 
mellowed  by  our  pleasure  in  the  other 
activities  which  we  have  enjoyed.  If 
the  fishing  has  been  good,  our  enjoy- 
ment of  it  has  been  all  the  greater  be- 
cause of  the  good  fellowship  that  has 
been  part  of  the  trip. 

But  there  is  one  more  kind  of  fishing 
trip  I’d  like  to  share  with  you — and  of 
all,  it  is  my  favorite. 

I have  a friend  who  has  a com- 
fortable cottage  along  one  of  the  finest 
trout  and  bass  streams  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  You’re  invited  to  join 
him  and  me  in  a trout-bass  fishing 
(Turn  to  Page  21) 


When  the  setting  snn  casts  its  last  rays,  we  began  our  serious  fishing. 
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THE  SOCIABLE 

By  George  W.  Forrest 

CERTAINLY  the  Creator  must  have 
thoroughly  understood  and  anti- 
cipated the  ways  of  men.  From  Maine  to 
Minnesota,  man-made  bounderies  gen- 
erously blessed  our  Eastern  States  with 
myriads  of  lakes,  bays  or  at  least  a 
sea  coast.  Pennsylvania  only  had  a tiny 
bit  of  Lake  Erie  showing.  Contemplat- 
ing the  unfairness  of  these  artificial 
boundaries.  The  Infinite  probably  de- 
cided to  even  things  up  a bit  and  threw 
in  the  Susquehanna,  the  largest  river  of 
the  Atlantic  slope. 

This  great  stream  winds  for  448  miles 
thru  gorgeous  historic  and  scenic  routes 
from  its  source  at  Lake  Ostego  in  New 
York  State  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chesa- 
peake with  a drainage  area  covering 
approximately  27,400  square  miles.  It 
drains  four  great  regions  of  the  eastern 
United  States;  the  Allegheny  Plateau, 
the  Allegheny  Mountains,  the  great 
Allegheny  Valley  and  the  Piedmont 
Plateau.  From  its  source  at  Lake  Oste- 
go, 1,193  feet  above  sea  level,  the  alti- 
tude of  the  Susquehanna  at  its  junction 
with  the  Chenango  at  Binghamton  is 
822  feet;  at  the  junction  of  the  Che- 
mung at  Athens  the  altitude  is  744  feet; 
near  Pittston,  233  miles  from  its  source 
where  the  river  leaves  the  Allegheny 
Plateau  and  enters  the  Appalachian 
belt,  it  is  536  feet  above  sea  level,  a 
total  fall  of  657  feet  or  an  average  fall 
in  the  Allegheny  Plateau  of  2.8  feet  per 
mile. 

From  Pittston  to  the  junction  with 
the  West  Branch  at  Sunbury,  a dis- 
tance of  68  miles,  the  fall  is  114  feet, 
and  average  of  1.6  feet  per  mile.  From 
Sunbury  to  Harrisburg,  53  miles,  the 
fall  is  124  feet  or  an  average  fall  of 
2.3  feet  per  mile.  In  crossing  the  Pied- 
mont Plateau  the  river  flows  about  29 
miles.  In  this  distance  it  falls  286  feet 
or  an  average  of  4.5  feet  per  mile.  The 
total  fall  of  227  feet  in  the  43  miles 
from  Columbia  to  Chesapeake  Bay 
graphically  illustrates  a most  unusual 
characteristic  of  the  Susquehanna. 
Normally,  a river,  at  its  source,  has  a 
much  greater  fall,  then,  gradually 
widens  and  deepens  near  the  mouth 
where  the  fall  is  very  slight  and 
gradual.  The  Susquehanna  is  just  con- 
trary to  other  rivers.  Deleting  the  pow- 
er dams  from  the  picture,  the  stream 
has  a greater  fall  at  its  mouth  than  at 
its  source. 

When  I term  it  the  “Sociable  Susque- 
hanna”, who  is  there  living  along  its 
banks  to  deny  the  “sociable”  part  of 
the  nomenclature.  If  you  ignore  it  com- 
pletely, in  the  Spring  it  simply  comes 
calling  on  you  without  so  much  as  an 
invitation,  plants  five  or  six  feet  of 


SUSQUEHANNA 

itself  in  the  living  room  and  rudely 
props  its  muddy  feet  on  your  shiney 
grand  piano.  The  great  white  roaring 
riffles  in  the  forepart  of  the  year  only 
appear  to  lose  their  voices  from  hoarse- 
ness. Bearing  the  burden  of  dozens  of 
streams  along  its  rush  to  the  Chesa- 
peake, Susquehanna  is  a good  deal  like 
the  old  woman  who  lived  in  the  shoe 
with  so  many  children  she  didn’t  quite 
know  what  to  do.  When  the  kids  get 
too  wild  and  boisterous,  old  man  river 
simply  shrugs  his  banks  and  lets  them 
go! 

It  is  a legend  that  George  Washing- 


ton once  stood  upon  the  l.ctnk  'if  the 
big  river  and  with  the  f-yc  of  an  :-n- 
gineer,  remarked.  "Ah.  bu'  it  will  tak» 
a strong  man  to  place  the  bit  and 
harness  to  this  great  river!”  The  many 
centuries  have  faded  intu  the  past  until 
modern  man  with  his  solid  concrete  and 
mighty  turbines  finally  managed  t-. 
harness  this  giant  and  controlled  him 
to  work  his  way  to  the  sea.  Though  the 
Susquehanna  has  never  been  consid- 
ered an  important  navigable  waterway 
no  part  of  the  blame  can  be  attached 
to  the  overgrown  stream  itself.  For  un- 
told ages  it  has  tried  its  very  best  to 
scour  out  the  limestone  of  its  bottom 
but  apart  from  wearing  thin  a few 

(Turn  to  Page  16  - 


White  sails  at  twilight  on  Lake  Clarke,  one  of  the  Susquehanna  lakes  formed  by  water  held  in 

check  by  the  Safe  Harbor  Dam. 
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Among  the  many  items  necessary 
to  make  up  the  equipment  for  good 
angling  is  the  rod.  In  most  angler’s 
opinion,  this  one  item  leads  to  more 
fish  in  the  creel  and  of  greater  size, 
as  well  as  more  enjoyment. 

Did  I say,  “more  fish  of  larger  size 
in  the  creel?”  yes,  and  what  down  to 
earth  truth  this  statement  contains. 
The  proper  rod  may  be  the  answer  to 
this,  and  a solution  to  many  problems. 

On  the  rod  depends  much:  the  dis- 
tance of  a cast,  the  ease  in  which  the 
fly  or  bait  is  cast,  and  the  sense  of  feel 
when  fighting  a fair  size  fish. 

Take  this  one  factor,  the  distance 
and  proper  placing  of  a cast.  How  many 
of  us  have  seen  a trout  rise,  and  in 
our  own  bungling  way,  scared  him  by 
a poor  cast?  But  if  we  would  have  pre- 
sented the  lure  in  a more  natural  man- 
ner, chances  are,  we  might  have 
creeled  him  too. 

To  be  able  to  present  the  lure  the 
best  possible  way,  where  does  our 
trouble,  or  part  of  our  trouble  lay? 
Anglers  are  no  different  from  any 
other  craftsmen  who  endeavors  to  fol- 
low some  art.  Good  tools  are  a neces- 
sity for  full  accomplishment,  skill,  and 
in  the  end,  pleasure.  A good  rod, 
a line  in  the  correct  weight  to  bring 
out  the  rod’s  action,  and  you,  makes 
the  finest  combination  in  the  sport  as 
we  know  it  today. 

I’m  sure  most  of  us  v/ould  not  have 
chosen  angling  as  our  life  long  sport, 
if  we  had  to  be  content  using  a limb 
from  the  neighbor’s  apple  tree  or  some 
other  ‘pole’. 

In  my  opinion,  anyone  who  wishes 
to  follow  wholeheartedly,  and  get  the 
most  satisfaction  from  angling  should 
own  a good  rod.  Few  anglers  regard 
cost  or  limit  their  assortment  of  lures, 
but  to  complete  this,  something  with 
back-bone  is  needed  to  present  these 
lures  to  the  fish. 


Materials  needed  to  construct  a rod.  a — bamboo 
sticks,  b — cork  grips,  c — reel  seat,  d — winding 
check  or  rod  tapers,  e — serrated  ferrules. 


‘‘BUILDING 

In  selecting  a rod,  cost  should  be  dis- 
regarded. This  does  not  mean  purchas- 
ing the  highest  priced  rod  merely  be- 
cause it  costs  a great  deal,  this  is 
indeed  foolish.  But  choose  one  that  will 
give  years  of  service,  possess  action 
suited  to  you  and  one  that  feels  well 
balanced  in  your  hand. 

Many  of  us  do  not  have  pocket  books 
which  are  able  to  stand  the  drain  when 
buying  a rod,  and  must  be  content 
with  a low  priced  one.  This  article  is 
intended  for  those  of  us  who  are  in 
this  category  and  who  are  interested 
in  selecting  a rod,  or  material  to  build 
or  assemble  a rod  which  will  do  the 
work  with  the  pleasing  feel  of  a good 
rod. 

First,  I well  endeavor  to  explain 
what  constitutes  a good  rod  from  a 
poor  one.  All  good  rods  can  quickly 
be  recognized  by  its  ferrules.  Good  rods 
have  strong  flat  edged  (not  rounded) 
ferrules,  usually  hand-drawn  German 
or  nickel  silver.  Over  a period  of  time 
ferrules  wear  and  become  loose  fitting 
and  will  wabble  or  vibrate  when  cast- 
ing. 

These  ferrules  should  fit  smoothly 
and  should  have  a decided  ‘pop’  when 
the  rod’s  sections  are  taken  apart.  They 
should  be  of  the  split  or  serrated 
variety,  that  is,  the  ends  which  fit  down 
over  the  rod  section,  is  notched,  or 
sawed,  and  contain  numerous  slits. 
When  the  rod  is  arched,  these  ferrules 
give  with  the  bend  and  there  is  no  one 
place  where  the  strain  ends  abruptly  as 
in  the  case  of  solid  ferrules. 

Notice  if  the  rod  sections  are  thinner 
than  the  diameter  of  the  ferrules.  If 
this  is  the  case,  in  a short  time  the 
ferrule  will  become  loose,  and  will  be 
pulled  off.  Of  course,  in  an  inexpensive 
rod,  this  is  to  be  expected  since  time 
and  money  doesn’t  allow  good  work- 
manship. 

Another  thing  to  look  for  in  a good 
rod  is  that  it  should  be  well  balanced. 
That  is,  no  matter  what  horizontal 
position  the  rod  is  held  in  (reel  facing 
ground-ward  or  sky-ward)  the  tip  and 
butt  should  have  the  same  amount  of 
drop  from  a straight  horizontal  line. 
If  the  drop  stays  the  same  when  the 
rod  is  rolled  around  in  one’s  hands, 
the  rod  was  constructed  properly. 

A good  grade  reel  seat  should  be 
incorporated  in  the  rod.  Either  a skele- 
ton, wood,  metal,  or  plastic  screw  lock- 
ing reel  seat,  so  that  the  reel  can  not 
work  loose  while  casting.  The  type  of 
reel  seat  adds  greatly  to  the  final 
finished  weight  of  the  rod. 

Weight  of  the  rod — this  brings  to 
mind  so  much  that  could  be  discussed. 
We  are  all  at  fault  in  wanting  a 3-oz. 


YOUR  ROD” 

By 

Donald  S.  Shiner 


Photo  showing  group  of  rods  and  material,  from 
the  raw  cane  to  the  finished-varnished  rod. 


rod,  light  and  strong,  when  today,  after 
much  propaganda  is  thrown  at  us  by 
tackle  manufacturers,  do  we  realize 
what  this  really  means. 

Bill  has  a 4-oz.  rod,  Leonard  has  a 
31/2-02.  and  some  other  person  has  a 
3-oz.  and  each  claim  that  it’s  the  rod 
of  rods.  But  can  they  explain  the 
weight,  why  it  was  made  so,  and  what 
causes  it? 

Weight  today  means  little.  Some 
manufacturers  merely  weigh  the  bam- 
boo strips,  others  weigh  the  finished 
rod,  and  that  weight  depends  on  its 
finished  equipment:  ferrules,  reel  seat, 
guides,  etc. 

Weight  increases  with  the  rod’s 
length,  so  it  is  only  common  sense 
to  realize  a rod  9 foot,  definitely  must 
weigh  more  than  a 71/2  foot  rod  of  the 
same  action. 

The  following  table  may  be  viewed 
with  this  in  mind  and  the  one  import- 
ant feature  is,  that  in  direct  proportion, 
the  weight  of  the  rod  increases  with 
its  length. 


7%  feet  approximately  4 oz. 

8 feet  approximately  4%  to  4%  oz. 

8%  feet  approximately  4%  to  5 oz. 

9 feet  approximately  5 to  5%  oz. 

9%  feet  approximately  5%  to  6 oz. 

10  feet  approximately  8 to  914  oz. 


This  is  with  skeleton  reel  seats,  add 
about  1]4:  oz.  for  those  rods  with  metal 
reel  seats.  Of  course,  this  table  is  not 
infallible  and  many  rods  may  vary 
one  way  or  another,  but  these  weights 
were  established  after  exhaustive 
examinations  of  the  best  rods. 

A rod  used  entirely  for  wet  fly  fish- 
ing should  be  more  limber  than  the 
snappy  stiff  dry  fly  rod.  These  should 
weigh  approximately  1/2  oz.  less  than  a 
dry  fly  rod. 

The  angler  who  wishes  to  use  the 
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rod  for  both,  should  get  one  of  medium 
stiffness.  These  are  calibrated  in  the 
following  actions: 


Type  of  Action 


Rod  Length  Correct  Line 


Extra  Light  Trout 
Light  Trout 
Standard  Trout 
Bass-Trout 
Power-Plus 
Salmon  or 
Heavy  Duty 


7V2  or  8 ft. 

8 or  8 1/2  ft. 
8,  8V2  or  9 ft. 
8V2  or  9 ft. 

9 or  9V2  ft. 


HEH  or  F 
HDH  or  E 
HDH  or  E 
HCH  or  D 
HCH,  GBG  or  D 


91/2  or  10  ft.  GBG  or  C 


The  length  of  the  rod  depends  on  the 
size  stream  most  frequently  fished.  To- 
day 8,  8^/2,  or  9 ft.  seems  to  be  the  most 
popular  lengths,  however,  this  depends 
largely  on  your  type  of  stream,  and 
the  type  of  angling  you  do.  For  my 
preference,  I have  used  numerous  rods, 
and  come  to  one  rod  which  in  my 
mind,  is  the  rod  of  rods  for  myself.  A 
2 piece  8 ft.,  4V4-oz.,  rod,  a whippy 
extra-light  trout  action,  action  enough 
that  it  requires  an  E line  or  HDH 
tapered  line  to  bring  out  the  action. 

I find  that  on  the  general  run  of 
small  trout  streams,  I can  cast  to  most 
any  position,  and  at  quite  a distance 
when  necessary.  However,  this  one  rod 
is  not  suited  for  bigger  streams,  and 
my  choice  then  is  a 9 ft.  for  more  power 
in  the  cast.  This  is  also  a great  aid 
when  standing  in  deep  water  and  cast- 
ing a distance. 

After  handling  different  rods,  you 
should  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  rod 
is  best  suited  to  you.  For  all  around 
spinner,  bait,  and  large  streamer  flies, 
perhaps  a 9 ft.  rod  weighing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  5 oz.  is  best  suited. 
Bait  and  large  lure  fishing  is  heavy 
work  and  a light  trout  rod  cannot 
stand  the  strain  as  well  as  one  of  heavy 
build. 


Steps  in  construction.  1 — 6 strip  bamboo  butt 
section.  2 — butt  section  with  reel  seat  attached. 
3 — cork  grip  glued  to  butt  section. 


Guides  on  the  rod,  the  amount  and 
where  they  are  placed,  is  a very  im- 
portant feature.  Good  rods  have  at 
least  five  guides  on  the  tip-section, 
generally  the  same  amount  or  one  less 
on  the  mid-section,  and  a large  strip- 
ping guide  on  the  butt-section,  this  of 
agate,  glass,  or  some  hard  metal.  When 
the  rod  is  arched  by  the  line,  where 
ever  the  line  goes  through  a guide, 
there  is  a strain  point.  The  more  guides, 
the  more  evenly  or  equally  distributed 
is  this  strain  and  less  harmful  effect 
on  any  one  place  of  the  rod.  However, 
too  many  guides  cause  friction  and 
will  reduce  the  ease  in  casting. 

One  last  thing  of  importance  in 
selecting  your  rod  is  to  be  careful  of 
where  the  knots  on  the  cane  appear. 
The  knots  in  cane,  as  in  any  other 
wood,  designate  a weak  place,  and 
should  be  staggered  a few  inches  apart, 
so  that  no  two  knots  of  different  strips 
are  glued  side  by  side. 

All  this  takes  time  and  skill,  and  is 
a costly  process  in  constructing  a good 
rod. 

However,  there  are  no  mysteries  as 
to  how  a rod  is  constructed,  and  today 
many  anglers  build  their  own  rods, 
with  one  third  the  expense  and  have  a 
rod  or  rods  built  as  they  desire. 

There  is  little  need  to  go  into  the 
history  of  how  the  fly  rod  began,  who 
started  it,  and  how  the  cane  was  first 
split  and  then  glued  together  to  elim- 
inate the  hollow  center,  and  be  great- 
ly aided  in  strength.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  splitting  of  the  cane  and  glu- 
ing originated  in  China,  and  this  idea 
is  indeed  probable,  since  good  cane 
comes  from  that  part  of  the  world. 

Cane  comes  in  the  form  of  a hollow 
tube  or  pipe,  and  at  intervals  contain 
nodes,  or  knots.  These  nodes  are 
sanded  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  cane,  or  outer  coating  called 
enamel,  but  which  is  a natural  finish. 

In  the  process  of  building  a rod,  all 
the  nodes  are  sanded  level,  a knife  is 
then  placed  across  the  end  of  the  cane 
tube,  and  used  as  a wedge  to  split  the 
cane  tube  in  half.  These  halves  are  then 
split  in  quarters,  and  lastly  into  eighths. 
It  is  better  to  lay  a quarter  section  on 
a level  surface,  pith  side  (inside) 
down,  and  with  a sharp  knife  used  as 
a chisel,  drive  the  point  into  the  bam- 
boo and  split  the  cane  at  one  of  the 
nodes.  Continue  to  the  next  node  and 
repeat  the  spliting  procedure.  Thus,  the 
entire  cane  pole  or  tube  is  split,  hence 
the  name — “split  bamboo”. 

These  strips  are  then  placed  in  a 
“V”  block  and  with  a 9 or  10  in. 
carpenter’s  plane,  plane  the  sections 
to  the  desired  size.  These  “V”  blocks 
are  blocks  of  metal  containing  “V”  or 
triangular  shaped  grooves,  made  to  the 
size  needed  for  one  side  of  a five  or 
six  sided  rod.  Usually  each  block  con- 
tains a groove  the  size  needed  for  a 


How  ferrules  are  cemented  to  bamboo  sccUon*. 
If  a loose  fit,  string  can  be  placed  over  the 
bamboo  and  then  the  ferrule  can  be  cemented 
on,  over  the  string. 

strip  of  the  butt  section,  one  for  the 
mid  section,  and  one  for  the  tip,  in 
the  case  of  a three  section  rod.  Place 
the  split  cane  in  the  largest  groove  and 
work  it  down  by  putting  it  in  the 
next  smaller  size  groove  until  the 
proper  size  is  reached. 

Never  plane  the  enamel  side  of  the 
cane,  merely  the  raw  edges.  It  is  best 
to  alternate  the  planing  from  one  raw 
side  to  the  other,  gradually  getting  the 
correct  size  and  angle. 

These  “V”  blocks  can  be  made  or 
can  be  purchased  from  a tackle  manu- 
facture supplier. 

After  six  strips  are  planed  (in  the 
case  of  a six  stripped  rod)  place  them 
side  by  side  and  stagger  the  nodes  so 
that  no  nodes  will  be  next  to  each 
other.  It  is  very  important  that  each 
section  is  planed  smooth  so  that  they 
will  form  a tight  fit  when  glued  to- 
gether. The  “V”  grooves  in  the  block 
acts  as  a die  and  contain  the  proper 
size,  angle,  and  taper. 

Next  comes  the  gluing  of  the  strips. 
This  is  most  important,  since  the 
strength  and  uniform  bend  of  each  strip 
makes  up  the  strength  and  action  of 
the  rod.  After  the  strips  are  glued  with 
a good  waterproof  glue  and  clamped 
tightly  in  the  desired  position,  they  are 
bonded  together  by  wrapping  string 
around  them  very  tightly.  Today  pres- 
sure wrapping  machines  are  made  for 
this  step,  but  only  the  large  rod  build- 
ing factories  can  afford  them. 

After  7 to  10  days,  the  wrappings 
are  removed  and  the  section  can  be 
stored  for  a period  of  six  months  or 
more  to  properly  “season”  the  cane. 

Any  excess  glue  on  the  enamel  or 
outside  of  the  cane  will  easily  chip  off 
when  dry.  Sanding  is  very  harmful  to 
this  enamel  surface  since  the  strength 
of  the  cane  is  formed  by  the  fibers  and 
they  are  about  20,000th  of  an  inch 
thick.  If  these  are  damaged,  one  can- 
not expect  a good  quality  rod. 

This  seems  like  a tiring  process  and 

(Turn  to  Page  18J 
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“Rugged  Country.”  Some  idea  of  the  canyons  depth  can  be  visualized  by  the  size  of  the  houses 

at  its  bottom.  (Lower  center  of  picture) 


Fishing  in  Pennsylvania’s  Grand  Canyon 

Louis  W.  Stevenson 


Through  Pennsylvania’s  Grand 
Canyon,  formerly  known  as  The 
Pine  Creek  Gorge,  flows  one  of  the 
finest  fishing  streams  in  the  East.  Pine 
Creek,  the  source  of  which  is  located  in 
the  mountains  of  Potter  County,  flows 
east  through  a comparatively  wide 
valley  until  it  approaches  Ansonia  in 
Tioga  County.  At  that  point  it  makes 
an  abrupt  turn  and  flows  almost  di- 
rectly south  through  a deep,  narrow 
gorge  for  nearly  forty  miles,  emerging 
into  the  West  Branch  Valley  west  of 
Jersey  Shore  and  finally  flowing  into 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River. 

Nearly  all  of  the  tributaries  of  Pine 
Creek  are  good  trout  streams.  The 
West  Branch  of  Pine  Creek  above 
Galeton,  Slate  Run,  Cedar  Run  and 
Little  Pine  Creek  are  all  tributaries 
that  are  individually  rated  as  far  above 
average  trout  streams.  However,  Big 
Pine  Creek  between  Ansonia  and  Tia- 
daughton  Village,  a distance  of  ap- 
proximately ten  miles,  not  only  furn- 
ishes excellent  trout  fishing  but  also 
provides  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in 
the  Country. 

On  both  sides  of  Pine  Creek,  the 
stream  formerly  called  Tiadaughton  by 
the  Indians,  the  mountains  rise  pre- 
cipitously forming  a gorge  of  over  a 
thousand  feet  in  depth.  In  places  over- 
hanging cliffs  cause  sheer  drops  of  sev- 
eral hundred  feet.  Small  mountain 


streams  come  tumbling  out  of  deep 
gorges  on  both  sides. 

In  this  stream  you  will  find  long  deep 
pools,  stretches  of  deep,  narrow,  swiftly 
running  water,  rapids  filled  with  huge 
boulders,  shallow  riffles,  in  fact  every 
type  of  trout  water  that  a fisherman 
might  desire. 

In  the  deeper  pools  brown  trout  of 
twenty  inches  or  better  are  not  at  all 


j-aie.  Nearly  every  such  spot  has  the 
“Big  One”  that  for  several  years  has 
provided  stories  of  thrilling  battles,  : 
before  they  ended  with  broken  tackle. 

In  the  deep  swift  runs  where  the  water 
is  too  swift  to  wade,  even  during  the 
extremely  low  water  periods  of  late 
summer,  large  brown  trout  and  rain- 
bow trout  make  the  water  boil  when 
the  heavy  evening  May  Fly  hatches  , 
are  on  the  water. 

Late  in  the  season  the  fisherman,  , 
who  knows  the  stream,  will  fish  where 
underwater  springs  and  small  streams, 
flowing  into  the  main  stream,  lower 
the  temperature  of  the  water.  There, 
the  Brook,  Brown  and  Rainbow  trout 
gather  in  schools.  The  writer  has  wit- 
nessed such  schools  of  trout,  so  dense,  - 
that  they  hid  the  bottom.  This  is  the  I 
time  of  year  when  the  big  trout  feed  |} 
at  night  and  fortunate  is  the  fisherman,  | 
who  fishes  one  of  these  spots,  when  j 
fishing  conditions  are  right.  ; 

The  rocky  cliffs  along  Pine  Creek  :| 
are  famous  for  bear  hunting  and  it  is  ' 
not  unusual  for  a fisherman  to  witness  j 
a large  bear  and  perhaps  a couple  of  j 
cubs  crossing  the  stream.  Deer,  too,  i 
work  their  way  down  to  the  stream 
and  the  early  morning  and  late  evening 
.isherman  is  very  likely  to  see  several 
deer  standing  in  the  stream  enjoying  a ! 
drink  of  the  clear  pure  water. 

Although  good  bass  fishing  and  good 
trout  fishing  seldom  are  found  in  the 
same  stretch  of  water,  nevertheless 
such  a condition  does  exist  in  the  Pine 
Creek  Gorge. 

During  the  fall  months  some  excel- 
lent catches  of  small  mouth  bass  are  I 
taken  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  the 
sides  of  the  gorge  are  a riot  of  color. 

The  Pines  and  Hemlocks  provide  the  ■ 

(Turn  to  Page  16 f ^ 
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Fish-Killing  Insects 

By  A.  B.  Champlain 

Principal  Entomologist,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 


It  is  a well-known  fact  that  insects  form 
the  principal  diet  of  many  fish,  and  we 
have  learned  to  distinguish  the  types  that 
are  most  valued  as  bait,  but,  contrary  to 
this  usual  order  of  things,  here  are  a few 
insects  that  are  known  to  kill  fish. 

Fish-killing  insects  spend  most  of  their 
lives  in  the  water.  They  secrete  themselves 
beneath  stones  and  debris,  or  partially  con- 
ceal themselves  in  the  mud  on  the  bottom 
of  the  stream  or  pond,  whence  they  dart 
out  and  seize  their  victims  with  their  jaws 
or  claws  and  suck  the  juices.  Also,  some 
of  them  feed  upon  the  eggs  of  fish  and  prey 
upon  aquatic  insects,  frogs  and  tadpoles. 

The  extension  of  fish  culture  is  assuming 
greater  proportions  each  year.  In  hatcheries 
and  ponds  where  large  numbers  of  small 
fish  are  assembled  we  find  conditions  favor- 
able to  the  increase  of  these  fish-destroying 
insects.  They  also  do  considerable  injury 
in  carp  ponds  and  in  artificial  pools  where 
fish  are  kept  for  ornament. 

The  retiring  habit  of  these  marauders 
stands  in  the  way  of  a better  understanding 
of  their  fish-killing  propensities  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  brief  outline  will  help  some- 
what to  call  attention  to  them. 

The  water  tiger  is  a long,  slender,  ferocious 
creature  that  has  this  blood-thirty  habit. 
Equipped  with  curved,  sharp-pointed,  hol- 
low jaws,  it  pierces  its  victim  and  sucks 
the  blood  or  juices  through  these  jaws  into 
the  mouth. 

Water  tigers  are  the  younger  stage  or 
larvae  of  water  beetles,  known  as  Dytiscus. 

The  adult  Dytiscus  has  an  oval,  flattened, 
smooth  and  polished  body,  black  in  color, 
with  lighter  margins.  The  long  hind  legs 
are  flattened  and  fringed  with  stiff  hairs  and 
are  used  like  oars.  The  adults  and  young 
of  this  group  are  fierce  and  voracious,  con- 
suming great  quantities  of  aquatic  forms  of 
life. 

The  largest  and  probably  the  most  de- 
structive fish-killing  insects  are  the  giant 
water  bugs;  these  are  true  sucking  bugs,  of 
which  there  are  a number  of  North  Amer- 
ican species  and  several  others  that  are 
confined  to  the  tropics. 

During  the  warm  evenings  of  midsummer 
and  autumn,  among  the  swarms  of  insects  at- 
tracted to  the  arc  lights  we  are  likely  to 
encounter  them  in  great  numbers.  They 
come  out  of  the  water  for  a short  time  at 
night,  flying  about  in  pursuit  of  mates  or 
enroute  from  one  pond  to  another. 

Giant  water  bugs  attain  a length  of  nearly 
three  inches,  have  flat,  greenish  to  brownish 
bodies,  more  or  less  oval  in  outline.  The 
powerful  hind  legs  are  flattened  and  oar-like 
for  swimming,  the  front  ones  curved  and 
fitted  for  seizing  and  holding  their  prey. 
They  spend  most  of  their  lives  at  the  bottom 
of  ponds,  creeks,  or  rivers,  where  they  lurk 
behind  stones  and  rubbish,  watching  for  un- 
wary victims.  Fish  do  not  recognize  these 
bugs  which  match  in  color  the  muddy  bottom 
of  the  pool  in  which  they  are  found. 

One  of  these  bugs  will  attack  a fish  tlmee 


or  four  times  its  own  size.  Darting  with 
sudden  rapidity  the  giant  bug  grasps  the 
fish  with  its  strong  curved  forelegs,  then 
plunging  its  large,  sharp  and  powerful  beak 
deep  into  the  body,  leisurely  sucks  the  blood 
of  its  victim.  It  is  said  that  a considerable 
amount  of  poisonous  secretion  enters  the 
wound  made  by  the  beak  of  one  of  these 
bugs  that  aids  in  overcoming  its  prey. 

The  beak  is  also  used  as  a means  of  self 
defense,  and  a painful  and  severe  wound 
may  result  if  one  of  them  is  handled  care- 
lessly. 

The  eggs  of  the  giant  water  bugs  are 
usually  placed  on  plant  stems  or  beneath 
rubbish  along  the  shores  of  streams.  The 
young,  upon  hatching  from  the  eggs,  im- 
mediately begin  their  predacious  life,  often 
feeding  upon  eggs  of  aquatic  creatures  or 
young  snails. 

A most  curious  and  peculiar  egg-laying 
habit  is  known  of  one  of  the  species  of  giant 
water  bugs.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs 
upon  the  back  of  the  unwilling  male,  to  be 
carried  until  they  hatch. 

Water  scorpions,  like  the  giant  water  bugs, 
lie  in  wait  for  their  prey,  trusting  to  their 
color  and  to  partial  concealment  on  the 
bottom  to  hide  them  from  their  approaching 
victims.  They  search  for  and  suck  out  the 
contents  of  fish  eggs  and  often  attack  young 
fish.  Their  two  front  legs  are  fitted  for 
seizing  their  prey,  while  the  other  four  are 


adapted  for  walking.  There  are  two  dis- 
tinct types  in  this  family.  In  one,  Nepa, 
the  body  is  oval,  flat  and  thin;  in  the  other, 
Ranatra,  long  and  cylindrical. 

Back-swimmers  swim  upside  do^^'n.  their 
backs  being  shaped  like  the  bottom  of  a 
boat.  They  have  sharp  beaks  with  which 
they  suck  the  juices  of  their  prey.  They 
are  also  furnished  with  wings  and  fly  from 
pond  to  pond. 

The  back-swimmers  and  water  scorpions 
are  true  bugs,  and  are  classified  as  being 
closely  related  to  the  giant  water  bugs. 


Letter  to  The  Editor 


Dear  Sir, 

Just  a little  note  on  a little  sport  that  I 
had  this  summer  while  fly  casting  on  Mill- 
stone Creek  in  Forest  County.  I was  fishing 
a long  still  pool  and  noticing  a ripple  com- 
ing toward  me  and  getting  rather  close,  it 
suddenly  stopped.  I suspected  it  was  a 
snake  and  casting  with  two  flies  I tried  my 
luck  on  it  about  55  feet  away.  Sure  enough 
one  fly  went  on  either  side  of  the  snake 
and  the  leader  drifted  under  it  and  on  the 
retrieve  I hooked  a fairly  good  sized  water 
snake.  The  snake  measured  3'  6"  in  length 
and  was  at  least  1"  thick,  just  enough  snake 
to  provide  a little  fight.  While  I did  not 
catch  any  fish  on  this  day  I believe  that  I 
performed  a service  in  removing  and  des- 
troying the  snake  which  as  you  know  is 
highly  predatory  in  our  streams. 

Very  truly  yours. 


W.  A.  Barthel, 
Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


Photo  by  The  Oil  City  Derrick 

Miss  Agnes  Ager  of  President,  Pa.,  and  a Mnrkehiinge  caught  from  the  Allegheny  Itlver  at  Presi- 
dent. The  fish  was  caught  at  niglit  on  a plug  and  weighed  o\er  16  paund,  and  was  4;)  inches 

' in  length. 
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An  angler  and  a baseball  pitcher 
have  much  in  common  when  it 
comes  to  delivering  results.  A pitcher 
must  mix  fast,  slow,  curve  and  straight 
balls  intelligently  and  with  perfect  con- 
trol if  he  is  to  be  successful.  The  man 
behind  the  split  bamboo  must  master 
the  techniques  of  wet  fly,  nymph,  buck- 
tail,  streamer  and  dry  fly  if  his  success 
with  trout  is  to  be  anything  but,  “chuck 
and  chance.”  The  angler  who  can 
change  from  streamer  to  nymph,  to 
dry,  from  dry  to  wet  and  use  each 
easily  and  pleasurably  will  have  sport 
more  consistently  than  the  purist  who 
fishes  only  one  type  of  lure.  What  is 
more  his  art  is  greater  and  leads  to  a 
higher  type  of  pleasure,  tolerance  and 
appreciation  of  the  fine  points  of 
angling.  Hardly  a day  astream  but  can 
be  more  productive  if  the  fisherman 
practices  a Change  of  Pace. 

Let  us  study  a few  cases.  May  29. — 
The  sub-imago  and  imago  of  the  Shad 
fly  should  be  at  its  height  and  dry  fly 
fishing  at  its  best  or  so  we  thought  as 
Chet,  Jack  and  I drove  to  the  upper 
reaches  of  Spring  Creek.  No  sign  of  a 
rise  met  our  eyes  as  we  set  up  our 
tackle,  although  we  shook  a number  of 
Shads  from  the  shrubs  and  trees.  Jack 
began  fishing  with  a nymph,  Chet  with 
a wet  and  a nymph,  while  I put  on  a 
No.  10  dry  and  we  each  took  our  station 
at  the  pools  where  we  are  to  make  our 


first  experiments.  A half-hour  passed, 
and  as  we  had  each  covered  our  re- 
spective pool  we  retired  to  the  bank  to 
compare  notes.  Jack  reported  one 
“bump”  at  his  nymph,  while  Chet  and 
I had  drawn  blanks.  There  was  one 
method  yet  untried  and  while  there 
was  little  hope  of  its  succeeding  in  the 
face  of  what  seemed  to  indicate  a dry 
fly  day  I tied  on  a tiny  streamer  with 
silver  ribbed  orange  body  and  a com- 
bination badger  barred-rock  wing. 
Chet  and  Jack  moved  on  to  other  pools, 
while  I elected  to  work  my  pool  until  I 
found  a lure  that  worked  or  exhausted 
the  possibilities  of  the  pool.  Pinching 
a single  split  shot  about  eighteen 
inches  above  the  fly  to  sink  it  well  yet 
not  interfere  with  its  action  I sent  it 
directly  across  the  pool  and  worked  it  in 
with  the  regular  rod  and  hand  action. 
There  was  a swirl  behind  the  fly  but 
no  strike.  After  a short  rest  the  fly 
again  was  sent  across  the  pool.  The 
rod  was  held  steady  and  the  retrieve 
was  the  standard  wrist  finger  move- 
ment of  wet  fly  fishing.  As  the  fly 
swung  into  the  center  of  the  pool  there 
came  the  solid  tug  of  a good  trout. 
Within  the  next  hour  seven  trout  were 
hooked.  That  only  one  came  to  net 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  barb  of  the 
hook  had  been  broken  and  I had  been 
careless  in  not  examining  it.  The  yel- 
low phase  of  the  shad  fly  was  coming 


off  the  water  regularly,  yet  they  re- 
mained untouched.  A post-mortem  re- 
vealed that  my  trout  had  been  feeding 
on  stone  fly  nymphs  rather  than  the 
hatching  shads.  Removing  the  streamer, 
I replaced  it  with  an  artificial  stone  fly 
nymph  with  which  two  trout  were 
taken  and  released.  By  mid-morning 
all  response  to  this  lure  ceased  and  try 
as  I might  no  strikes  were  forthcoming, 
although  the  sub-imago  of  the  shad 
came  off  the  water  in  increasing  num- 
bers. 

We  loafed  after  lunch  and  watched 
the  water  during  the  afternoon.  Occa- 
sionally trying  a dry  for  a short  time 
but  with  a keen  anticipation  of  the 
evening  hatch.  By  five  o’clock  we  sta- 
tioned ourselves  at  the  pools  chosen 
for  the  evening  shad  hatch,  to 
kill  time  rather  than  with  any  hope 
of  much  success  I attached  a creamy 
yellow  nymph  and  cast  up  stream  into 
the  deepest  part  of  the  pool  and  let  the 
current  carry  the  fly  slowly  toward  me. 
There  was  an  unexpected  swirl  and  I 
was  fast  to  the  best  trout  of  the  day. 
For  an  hour  the  sport  was  fast  and 
furious,  then  suddenly  it  was  over.  The 
shads  came  down  from  the  trees  and 
danced  over  the  water  and  floated 
away.  Not  a trout  moved.  Convinced 
that  the  sport  was  over,  we  made  our 
way  slowly  to  the  car.  Anglers  were 
stationed  along  the  pools,  rods  strung 
and  waiting,  but  not  a trout  showed. 
We  talked  to  a number  of  them,  and 
then  gathering  the  remains  of  our  lunch 
we  sat  beside  the  water  and  watched 
until  dark.  Most  anglers  left  the 
stream  without  a strike  while  we  had  a 
brace  each. 

June  14.  When  the  sun  is  on  the 
water  many  trout  retire  to  the  shaded 
portions  of  their  pools  or  to  undercut 
banks. 

Mid-afternoon  is  a poor  time  to  begin 
a day’s  trouting,  but  I could  not  resist 
beginning  as  soon  as  we  reached  the 
stream.  One  of  my  favorite  afternoon 
spots  is  a heavy  run  shaded  by  willow 
and  walnut  trees  and  further  compli- 
cated by  a six-foot  bank  on  the  shady 
side.  Peering  cautiously  over  the  bank, 
I could  see  a nice  brown  lying  under  a 
trailing  willow  branch.  My  observation 
lasted  perhaps  five  minutes  when  he 
made  a dash  at  a minnow.  It  was  a 
matter  of  seconds  before  he  was  fight- 
ing an  Edison  Light  Tiger  streamer 
attached  to  my  dry  fly  leader.  It  was 
netted  by  lying  flat  on  the  bank  and 
extending  arm  and  landing  net  to  the 
limit  while  keeping  the  rod  clear  of  the 
overhanging  branches  above.  In  fact, 
I am  quite  proud  of  that  particular 
trout. 

Seating  myself,  I lit  my  pipe  and 
prepared  to  wait  patiently  for  the  eve- 
ning rise,  but  that  wait  was  cut  short 

(Turn  te  Page  191 
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Old  dams  were  popular  fishing  places. 

Fish  Commission  Of  Eariy  Years 
Had  Fuii  Share  Of  Headaches 


By 

William  Boyd 

Efforts  of  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  to  maintain  good  fish- 
ing for  its  sportsmen  have  met  with 
obstacles  from  the  beginning. 

Forty  years  ago  there  was  a drought 
which  for  its  extent  and  severity  was 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 
Commonwealth.  In  some  sections 
from  May  until  the  last  week  in  Sep- 
tember there  wasn’t  sufficient  rain  at 
any  one  time  to  settle  the  dust  on  the 
roads  and  until  the  last  week  in  Sep- 
tember there  was  no  general  heavy 
rain. 

As  a consequence  of  the  great 
drought,  streams  in  all  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania became  very  low  and  a great 
number  were  dried  completely  almost 
from  mouth  to  source  with  the  excep- 
tion of  here  and  there  a shallow  pool. 
Many  springs  dried  and  very  few 
maintained  their  normal  flow. 

The  West  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna in  places  was  almost  dry  from 
shore  to  shore.  Streams  like  Bell  Run 
and  Tipton  Run  in  Blair  County  were 
entirely  dry  for  two  or  more  miles 
above  their  mouths,  and  long  stretches 
of  the  Conemaugh  were  also  without 
water.  Most  of  the  mountain  lakes 
were  far  below  their  normal  height. 

Conneaut  Lake  in  Crawford  County 
on  the  first  of  December  was  more  than 


two  feet  below  ordinary  low  water 
level.  In  two  of  the  state  hatcheries, 
Crawford  and  Wayne,  the  water  supply 
fell  to  a danger  point  and  at  the  latter 
station  it  was  only  by  the  greatest  ex- 
ertion that  fish  were  kept  alive  in  some 
of  the  ponds  until  rain  fell,  the  latter 
part  of  September. 


At  the  Crawford  Hatchery  the  water 
supply  for  the  hatching  house  dwindled 
to  such  a point  that  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient water  to  supply  the  whole  of  one 
battery,  and  on  Dec.  1 there  was  only 
just  enough  water  from  Conneaut  Lake 
outlet  creek  to  supply  the  ponds.  The 
water  supply  at  the  Union  City  Hatch- 
ery also  fell  for  a time  to  an  alarming 
stage  but  fortunately  the  September 
rains  restored  the  creek  to  normal 
level. 

The  great  drought  wrought  great 
havoc  to  fish  life,  particularly  to  the 
trout.  Older  trout,  fish  of  two  or  more 
years,  suffered  most.  Thousands  of 
mature  trout,  as  the  waters  fell,  made 
their  way  to  pools  where  many  re- 
mained until  the  waters  fell  to  such 
a point  that  escape  therefrom  was  im- 
possible. As  the  water  supply  was 
small  and  the  number  of  fish  huddled 
in  these  pools  were  so  large  thousands 
of  them  died. 

Death  from  lack  of  sufficient  water 
was  not  as  great  among  fish  like  black 
bass  and  pike-perch,  but  large  num- 
bers of  these  met  their  death  through 
being  caught;  hence  indirectly  the 
drought  was  harmful  even  to  warm 
water  fish. 

The  work  of  the  State  Department 
of  Fisheries  for  the  preceding  five 
years  in  restoring  trout  to  the  streams 
in  Pennsylvania  was  greatly  injured 
by  the  drought.  It  taxed  the  resources 
of  the  department  to  the  utmost  for 
the  next  several  years  to  restore  trout 
fishing  to  what  it  had  been  prior  to 
the  spring  of  1908. 

In  July,  when  the  drought  was  at 


(Turn  to  Page  22) 


A good  fishing:  place  with  a mountain  background. 
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Governor  Duff  and  Ccmmi  ;icn?r  French  are  snapped  in  a moment  of  conversation  at  the 
banquet  table.  Photo  by  Hal  H.  Harrison 


Photo  by  Seavy’s  Studio,  New  Castle 

Reading  left  to  right  are:  Seth  L.  Myers,  Banquet  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  North- 
western Division;  Charlie  French;  Governor  Duff;  E.  E.  Brown,  New  Castle  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Northwestern  Division;  K.  D.  Evans,  Clarion,  Retiring  Chairman  of  the  Northwestern 
Division;  Congressman  Leon  H.  Gavin,  Oil  City  and  Senator  John  M.  Walker,  Allegheny  County. 


Governor  Duff  and  Fish  Commissioner  French  become  Seneca  Indians.  Following  their  induction, 
both  new  “Indians"  joined  in  a ceremonial  dance.  Photo  by  Hal  H Harri-on 


Sportsmen  Pay  Tribute  to  Comn 

Governor  James  H.  Dufl 
in  Commissioner  Fri 

By  Hal  H.  Harrison 

Oufdoor  Editor,  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette 

Governor  James  H.  Duff  could  not  have 
chosen  a more  appropriate  time  to  promise 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  “clean  streams 
and  the  kind  of  fishing  you  want,”  than  the 
testimonial  dinner  to  Charles  A.  French, 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  held  in  New 
Castle  Saturday  evening,  September  11,  1948. 

The  event,  sponsored  by  the  Northwest 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  was  attended  by  almost 
800  persons,  all  grateful  to  Charlie  French 
for  the  kind  of  a fishing  program  he  has 
sponsored  for  this  state  during  his  11  years 
as  head  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners. 

Taking  the  occasion  as  a grand  opportimity 
to  re-affirm  his  determined  stand  on  “Clean 
Streams  for  Pennsylvania,”  the  governor 
very  aptly  tied  in  his  anti-pollution  program 
with  the  future  of  fishing  in  the  state.  While 
warning  that  the  war  against  pollution  can- 
not be  won  on  the  basis  of  better  fishing 
alone,  he  pointed  out  that  better  fishing  must 
come  as  a result  of  the  health  program  that 
is  paramount  in  the  clean  streams  fight. 

Following  the  statement  that  the  Ohio 
river  at  Pittsburgh  was  nothing  more  than 
“thinly  diluted  sewage,”  the  governor  de- 
clared that  “polluted  streams  are  the  greatest 
menace  to  health  in  Pennsylvania  today.” 

He  revealed  that  80  per  cent  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  state  are  in  favor  of  clean 
streams.  “It  is  the  other  20  per  cent  that 
care  nothing  for  your  health  when  com- 
pared to  their  profits,”  he  added. 

Speaking  of  the  future  of  the  fish  program 
in  the  state,  it  was  heartening  to  the  many 
guests  from  Western  Pennsylvania  to  hear 
Governor  Duff  promise  them  better  warm 
water  fishing.  While  stressing  the  fact  that 
the  program  on  trout  propagation  would  not 
be  slighted  in  the  least,  the  chief  executive 
declared  that  “we  shall  give  warm  water 
fishermen  the  same  program  as  we  now  give 
the  trout  fishermen.  The  new  hatchery 
under  construction  at  Pymatuning  will 
supply  as  many  warm  water  fish  as  all  the 
other  hatcheries  put  together,”  he  added. 

The  introduction  of  Fish  Commissioner 
French  by  the  toastmaster.  Judge  Grover  C. 
Ladner,  Philadelphia,  was  marred  by  a most 
unfortunate  accident  to  the  general  chair- 
man of  the  event,  Seth  L.  Myers,  Sharon, 
secretary  of  the  Northwest  Division.  Just 
as  Mr.  French  walked  toward  a microphone 
to  acknowledge  his  introduction,  Seth  Myers 
became  electrically  frozen  between  two 
metal  microphones.  Holding  one  instrument 
in  each  hand,  Seth  became  a human  con- 
ductor for  current  faultily  running  between 
them. 

Commissioner  French,  Governor  Duff, 

Judge  Ladner  and  others  at  the  speakers 
table  rushed  to  Seth’s  aid,  but  it  was  not 
for  the  best  part  of  a minute  that  they  were 
able  to  break  the  current  and  release  their 
friend.  Seth  was  taken  to  the  hospital  at 
once,  where  he  was  declared  suffering  from 
shock.  At  this  writing  he  is  reported  on  the 
way  back  to  normal  health. 

Mr.  French,  as  well  as  others  at  the 
speakers’  table  were  considerably  upset  by 
the  accident.  As  a result  his  talk  was  brief, 
but,  in  concluding,  the  head  of  Pennsyl- 


joner  of  Fisheries  C.  A.  French 


j-aflFirms  His  Confidence 
h and  Entire  Board 

Group  of  “Miss  Anglers”  representing  each  of 
the  8 counties  in  the  Northwest  Division  who 
were  selected  by  their  respective  county  and  who 
formed  the  Arc  De  Triumph  with  fishing  rods, 
through  which  the  guests  of  the  banquet  passed. 
Reading  left  to  right  they  are:  Miss  Joan  Christy 
of  Boyers  representing  Butler  County;  Miss 
' Arlene  Smith,  Knox,  representing  Clarion  County; 
Miss  Margaret  Bernice  Dimaco  of  Meadville 
representing  Crawford  County;  Miss  Judy  McKim 
of  EUwood  City  who  represented  Lawrence 
County;  Miss  Beatrice  Ann  Flaugh  of  Greenville, 
Mercer  County;  Miss  Lola  Hunter  of  Tionesta, 
Forest  County;  Miss  Mary  Ann  Stiglitz,  Oil  City, 
Venango  County  and  Miss  Phoebe  Jewell  of 
North  Warren  who  represented  the  sportsmen  of 
Warren  County.  These  youngsters  are  all  12 
years  of  age  or  younger  and  the  expression  on 
their  faces  foretells  the  grand  time  they  had  in 
representing  the  various  sportsmens’  clubs  of 
their  county. 


Vania’s  great  fishing  program  pledged  him- 
self to  greater  effort  than  ever  before  in 
bringing  to  Pennsylvania  anglers  the  kind 
of  fishing  they  hope  for. 

“I  want  to  say  I appreciate  this  honor.  I 
don’t  deserve  it.  Our  organization  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  progress  made.  In  many 
cases  employes  have  worked  for  far  less 
money  than  they  could  have  received  else- 
where,” after  which  he  paid  a tribute  to  the 
sportsmen,  saying  that  without  their  sup- 
port the  commission  could  not  carry  on  as  it 
had  been  doing. 

Commissioner  French  said  citicism  is  wel- 
come and  added:  “I’ll  do  anything  humanly 
possible  for  you.  I’ll  work  harder  than  I 
ever  have  to  give  you  the  best  fishing  pos- 
sible.” 

State  Senator  John  M.  Walker  offered  an 
excellent  piece  of  advise  to  sportsmen  when 
he  suggested  that  they  adopt  a program, 
make  it  be  known  to  their  representatives 
in  the  Legislature,  and  stick  to  their  guns. 
Governor  Duff  later  emphasized  this  sug- 
gestion of  Senator  Walker,  declaring  that  it 
was  the  only  way  to  accomplish  a purpose. 

An  outstanding  part  of  the  program  was 
the  presentation  of  gifts  from  the  eight 
northwest  county  leagues  to  Commissioner 
French.  Each  county  had  chosen  its  own 
“Miss  Angler,”  and  these  youngsters,  in 
typical  Atlantic  City  bathing  beauty  style, 
(Turn  to  Page  16 J 

Governor  Duff  erreets  Commissioner  French  while 
Senator  John  M.  Walker  of  Allegheny  County, 

principal  speaker  at  the  banquet,  looks  on. 


Photo  by  New  Castle  News 


Pl-.oto  by  Hal  H.  Harrison 


Photo  by  Seavy's  Studio,  New  Castle 

A view  of  the  speakers  table  and  reading  from  right  to  left:  William  D.  Burk,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners;  Mrs.  Mary  French,  mother  of  Commissioner  French;  Mrs.  Einma 
French,  wife  of  the  Commissioner;  Commissioner  C.  .A.  French;  Seth  L,  Myers:  Judge  Ladner 
and  Governor  Duff.  Standing  directly  behind  the  Commissioner  and  Mrs.  French  are  their  two 

sons,  Charles  and  James. 

Mercer  County’s  “Miss  Angler,”  Beatrice  Ann  Flaugh,  of  Greenville,  presents  Fish  Commissioner 
French  with  a gift  from  the  sportsmen  of  her  county.  Toastmaster  of  the  event,  Judge  Grover 
C.  Ladner,  Philadelphia,  holds  the  microphone  for  “Miss  .Angler.” 

Photo  by  Hal  H.  Harrison 
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Aront  Sportsmen's  Association 
The  Association  is  working  on  plans  for 
a new  club  house.  The  club  recently  con- 
tributed $50.00  toward  the  construction  of  a 
playground  in  Arnot.  The  club  is  also  plant- 
ing wild  grape  vines  to  help  the  wild  game 
food  supply. 


John  Harris  Chapter  I.W.L.A. 

Officers  of  the  club  as  listed  for  the  year 
are  as  follows:  Pres.  Albert  H.  Straub,  Vice 
Pres.  William  Bennett,  Jr.  and  Carlos  Bod- 
well;  Sec.  D.  E.  Klingensmith;  Treas.  Herbert 
C.  Lauver;  Directors — Paul  W.  Eves,  R.  W. 
Melton,  Lloyd  L.  Keim,  Ralph  R.  Seiders, 
F.  Z.  Fry  and  Edwin  M.  Wagner. 


Cowanesque  Valley  Rod  & Gun  Club 
The  club  has  this  summer  placed  in  the 
streams  15,000  fingerling  trout  and  between 
1,500  and  2,000  legal  size  trout,  with  more 
scheduled  for  delivery  in  October.  The 
club  has  an  oxygen  transportation  out-fit 
for  handling  fish  without  loss. 


S+onyfork  Rod  & Gun  Club 
The  club  recently  stocked  approximately 
10,000  fingerling  brown  trout  in  streams  in 
the  Stonyfork  section. 


Marion  Hill-New  Brighton  Sportsmen's  Club 
Names  and  addresses  of  officers  elected  by 
the  club  for  the  year  1949  are:  A.  J.  Bart- 
ley, Pres.,  Archie  Blankenbicker,  Vice  Pres, 
and  H.  T.  Jenkins,  Sec.  All  of  New  Brighton. 


Hellertown  Sportsmen's  Association 
Officers  for  1948-49  as,  elected  by  the  club 
are:  Pres.  Grant  Hoffert,  Vice-Pres.  William 
Danko,  Treas.  Ray  Singer,  Sec.  Ray  Wall- 
ander.  Trustees;  H.  G.  C.  Hoffert,  George 
Pearson  and  Leslie  Ruth. 


National  Association  Angling  & Casting  Clubs 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  1948-49:  Herbert  C.  Neumann, 
President,  3638a  Marceline  Terr.,  St.  Louis 
16,  Mo.;  J.  T.  Ratliff,  1st  Vice-President, 
Rt.  No.  2,  Box  No.  502,  Forth  Worth,  Texas; 
Robert  Budd,  2nd  Vice-President,  Rt.  No.  3, 
Box  No.  279,  Jeffersonville,  Ind.;  Phil.  Mira- 
valle,  3rd  Vice-President,  66  Fair  Ave.,  San 
Francisco  10,  Calif.;  Joseph  Masa,  4th  Vice 
President,  808  SUvercrest  Ave.,  Akron  14, 
Ohio;  Clarence  Anthes,  Treasurer,  713  Ham- 
ilton Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis.;  Samuel  Weitz, 
Recording  Secretary,  517  Spruce  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Charles  S.  Lacey,  reappointed 
Executive  Secretary  and  Roscoe  R.  Reamer, 
Immediate  Past-President,  Chairman  Na- 
tional Council. 


Potter  Brook  Fish  & Game  Club 
New  officers  of  the  club,  elected  in  July 
are — Pres.  Frank  Rachel,  Sabinsville;  Vice 
Pres.  Walter  Moon,  Westfield;  Sec.  Ray 
Erickson,  Westfield;  Treas.  Herbert  Potter, 
Westfield. 


Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen's  Assn. 

The  club  is  planning  a Sportsmen’s  Show 
to  run  for  one  week  early  in  February  in 
the  Norristown  City  Hall.  It  is  planned  to 
use  the  proceeds  to  finance  a new  club 
house  for  the  use  of  its  members. 


“GIMMICK  AUCTION” 

York  Chapter  No.  67,  Izaak  Walton 
League,  recently  held  a sportsman’s 
auction  to  bolster  the  chapter  treasury. 
The  story  from  here  on  is  G.  W.  For- 
rest’s, Chairman  of  the  chapter  ac- 
tivities committee: 

“We  had  for  auction  anything  from 
dog  collars  to  row  boats.  In  the  space 
of  an  hour  and  a half  we  sold  $170.00 
worth  of  all  types  of  sports  equipment. 
We  had  enough  stuff  left  over  to  hold 
another  auction  within  the  next  sev- 
eral months. 

“The  Auction  had  everyone  rolling 
in  the  aisles.  A single  5 -pound  bag 
of  sugar  brought  $6.  Two  3-layer 
cakes  and  a batch  of  fudge  brought 
$8.  Many  fellows  were  left  holding 
the  sack  when  they  attempted  to  bid 
their  buddies  up.  One  guy  got  a fairly 
decent  rowboat  for  $5  while  another 
paid  $15  for  one  without  a bottom. 
The  scramble  for  shells  was  terrific  and 
there  was  some  plenty  shrewd  horse 
trading  going  on  all  evening.  One 
great  wooden  box,  labeled  “Cat  in  the 
Bag,”  was  bid  up  to  $14.90  and  upon 
being  opened  was  found  to  be  chock 
full  of  potatoes! 

“When  there  were  no  bids  on  certain 
articles  the  auctioneer  would  throw  the 
stuff  at  some  of  the  boys  and  tell  them 
they  had  bought  themselves  the  article 
whether  they  wanted  them  or  not. 

“Taken  by  and  large  this  auction 
was  perhaps  the  most  painless  way  of 
raising  money  we  ever  experienced 
and  when  the  evening  was  over  we 
were  all  hoarse  from  laughing.  I 
would  certainly  recommend  this  activ- 
ity to  any  Club  willing  to  go  to  a 
little  trouble  to  collect  the  articles. 
Most  of  the  fellows  brought  their  own 
so  that  very  little  work  was  actually 
involved.” 


Farnsworth  Trout  Rearing 

Station  Begins  Operation 

The  Farnsworth  Trout  Rearing  Station 
opened  recently  for  fish  production  an- 
nounced Supervisor  A.  H.  Anderson  of  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest. 

This  plant  was  constructed  by  Forest 
Service  using  CCC  and  WPA  facilities  sev- 
eral years  ago  with  technical  advice  and 
assistance  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. It  was  originally  intended  for  summer 
operation  but  subsequent  conditions  devel- 
oped the  need  of  year-long  operation.  Fac- 
tors contributing  to  this  decision  was  the 
increase  in  fishermen,  greater  use  of  forest 
streams  and  need  for  supplementing  the 
planting  program  conducted  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission. 

Mr.  Anderson  said  the  station  is  oper- 
ated by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
through  cooperation  between  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Interior.  The  Allegheny  National 
Forest  is  responsible  for  maintenance  of 
station  improvements. 

The  plant  was  operated  for  two  seasons 
prior  to  1942,  but  as  funds  were  curtailed 
during  the  war  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice had  to  discontinue  operations.  In  the 
fall  of  1946,  a technician  was  transferred  to 
the  station,  but  he  resigned  within  several 
months.  Lack  of  personnel  and  funds  did 
not  permit  resumption  of  operation. 

Last  spring  sportsmen  leaders  in  North- 
western Pennsylvania  realizing  the  need  for 
opening  the  Farnsworth  Station  interested 
Congressman  Leon  H.  Gavin  and  others  in 
the  project  with  the  result  that  funds  were 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1949. 

The  additional  fish  that  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  planting  in  streams  within  and 
adjacent  to  the  Forest,  explained  Mr.  An- 
derson, should  go  a long  way  toward  filling 
fishermen  needs.  The  fish  planting  program 
conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission supplemented  by  those  produced  at 
Farnsworth  should  make  that  part  of  the 
state  at  least  a partial  “Fisherman’s  Para- 
dise.” 


Delaware  Co.  Field  & Stream  Assn. 

Chairman  L.  F.  Manning,  along  with  Bob 
Yake,  El  wood  Casey  and  James  Knorr,  of 
the  Youth  Education  Committee,  are  making 
plans  for  another  contest.  The  purpose  of 
the  contest  is  to  instruct  the  jiuiior  members 
with  the  rudiments  of  hunting,  fishing  and 
conservation.  Each  contestant  will  be  cred- 
ited with  points  for  activity  in  various  phases 
of  hunting  and  fishing.  The  contestant  re- 
ceiving th^e  highest  number  of  points  will 
receive  a three-day  trip  to  the  Brotherhood 
of  the  Jungle  Cock  Club,  in  Maryland,  with 
all  expenses  paid.  Runners-up  will  receive 
an  appropriate  piece  of  fishing  equipment 
from  the  Association. 
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Prospective  Fishermen  Test  Arms  at  Club  School 


Photo  by  J.  J.  Nlcklas 

A few  of  the  participants  in  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Association’s  plug  casting  class. 
The  classes  have  drawn  over  200  entrants  both  advanced  and  rookie,  since  their  inception  this 

past  spring. 


Dry-land  fishing  has  its  advocates — wit- 
ness the  above  prospective  Izaak  Waltons 
who  turned  out  for  the  weekly  practice  and 
1 instruction  sessions  of  plug  casting  in  the 
parkway  area  between  Lake  Muhlenberg  and 
Cedar  Beach. 

I Sponsored  by  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and 
1 Game  Assn.,  the  plug-casting  classes  have 
'drawn  some  200  students,  both  advanced  and 
rookie,  since  their  inception  in  late  spring. 

: Classes  have  averaged  about  30  persons 
; weekly  and  there  is  evidence  of  considerable 
' interest  among  boys  and  girls  between  10 
and  14  years. 

Instructors  are  provided  by  a committee 
under  Clair  S.  Mengle,  chairman,  and  Larry 
W.  Knoblach,  director. 

The  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Assn. 
Casting  group  is  a member  of  the  Middle 


Clinton  County  Fish  & Game  Association 
The  Clinton  County  Fish  and  Game  As- 
sociation of  Lock  Haven  annoimced  the 
'winners  of  the  fishing  contest  in  the  trout 
classifications  as  follows.  Brown  trout,  25 1/2 
!inches,  caught  by  Samuel  Culvey  of  Lock 
'Haven;  Rainbow  trout,  20  inches,  caught  by 
T.  E.  DeHaas  of  Blanchard;  however  he  is 
in  a tie  with  William  Mann  of  Beech  Creek. 
Brook  trout,  17  inches,  caught  by  Ernest 
Bloom  of  Avis. 


Richland  Sportsmen's  Association 
j At  a recent  meeting  the  following  men 
were  elected  officers  of  the  club:  President, 
■Orvis  Davis,  Allison  Park;  Vice  President, 
Buzz  Gortz,  Gibsonia;  Treasurer,  Max  Mc- 
Donald, Gibsonia;  Secretary,  James  W 
iHomison,  Gibsonia  and  County  League  Dele- 
gate, W.  W.  Mansfield  of  Pittsburgh. 


Atlantic  Casting  Assn,  and  of  the  National 
Assn,  of  Casting  Clubs.  A 10-man  team 
representing  the  local  unit  won  the  Hor- 
rocks  Ibbetson  trophy  for  the  high  team- 
score  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Assn,  tourna- 
ment last  June  at  Willow  Grove. 

The  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Assn, 
casting  group  is  a successor  to  the  old  Lehigh 
County  Casting  club  which  some  years  ago 
participated  in  a number  of  eastern  toma- 
ments.  The  six-man  team  then  active  com- 
prised Joe  Horvath,  Larry  Ford,  Sr.,  Ray 
Singer,  Fred  Ackerman,  Larry  Knoblach 
and  Billy  Sheridan. 

Several  local  casting  students  have  earned 
their  national  “chevrons”  and  are  eligible 
for  national  tournaments  in  the  eastern  dis- 
trict. A record  turnout  for  classes  this  win- 
ter at  Allentown  High  school  is  anticipated. 


Delaware  Co.  Field  & Stream  Assn. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  armounces 
the  near  completion  of  a twenty-four-foot 
extension  to  the  club  house.  A concrete 
porch  will  be  completed  very  soon.  Funds 
have  been  allocated  for  the  improvement  of 
the  small  bore  and  hi-power  shooting  ranges. 
Plans  are  imderway  for  the  completion  of  a 
plug  casting  court.  The  work  was  done 
through  the  efforts  of  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  Elwood  Casey,  President. 
Sparkplugs  for  the  club  house  extension  have 
been  Horace  Peterson,  John  Gamble,  Pud 
Bowers,  and  Nick  Yoimg,  along  with  others 
whose  names  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain. 


The  kiwi  bird  of  New  Zealand  is  a smart 
fellow.  Knowing  that  worms  come  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  when  it  is  raining,  he 
imitates  the  sound  of  rain  by  stamping  on 
the  ground  with  his  feet,  thereby  decoying 
up  a meal. 


Lancaster  County  Dam  Collapses; 
Bird  Sanctuary — Held  Many  Fish 

White  Oak  Dam  in  Lancaster  County 
near  the  Lebanon  County  line  collapsed,  ac- 
cording to  reports  recently  received. 

White  Oak  was  a favorite  fishing  sptot  for 
Lancaster  and  Lebanon  County  anglers. 

The  ancient,  rotted  boards  which  once 
dammed  Chickies  Creek  for  a mill  at  White 
Oak  gave  way  and  the  waters  of  the  dam 
rushed  down  the  creek.  With  the  water 
went  thousands  of  fish  which  were  stocked 
by  the  Fish  Commission. 

Residents  of  the  area  who  saw  the  dam 
collapse  called  Special  Fish  Warden  Donald 
Nonnemacher,  of  Manheim.  The  special 
warden  and  the  residents  saved  thousands  of 
fish  from  death  in  the  dry  lake. 

As  the  waters  rushed  through  the  breach 
in  the  dam,  the  fish  piled  up  in  the  narrow 
stream  which  remained.  Nonnemacher  and 
his  helpers  threw  fish  by  the  handfuls  over 
the  broken  dam  into  the  creek  below.  On 
Friday  all  that  remained  of  the  thousands 
of  fish  were  two  small  dead  sunnies  which 
didn’t  quite  make  it. 

The  Manheim  Sportsmen’s  Club  held  a 
special  meeting  to  consider  plans  for  re- 
building the  dam.  State  Fish  Warden  Robert 
Greener  said  the  cost  of  rebuilding  would 
rot  be  too  great  as  there  are  many  stones 
in  the  area  which  could  be  used.  All  the 
sportsmen  would  have  to  buy  is  cement. 
Greener  stated. 

The  dam  was  widely  known  as  a wild  bird 
sanctuary,  egrets  and  other  waterfowl  finding 
haven  there. 


Use  a push-on  eraser  to  protect  the  agate 
tip  of  your  fishing  rod. 


Privilege,  Promise 
and  Responsibility 

When  you  buy  a himting  or  a fish- 
ing license,  or  a duck  stamp,  you  pur- 
chase a privilege,  a promise  and  a re- 
sponsibility. Wildlife  is  public  prop- 
erty to  be  cultured,  maintained,  and 
used  in  the  best  public  interest:  wild- 
life belongs  to  no  one  of  us,  yet  to 
us  all.  Your  license  entitles  you  to 
hunt  or  fish  in  seasonable  times  under 
prop>er  regulation.  This  is  the  privi- 
lege. Your  license  money  is  used  to 
perpetuate  wildlife  and  enhance  your 
opportunity  to  leave  in  trust  for  the 
next  generation  the  same  free  hunting 
and  fishing  privileges  you  now  enjoy. 
This  is  the  promise.  Your  license  re- 
quires that  you  obey  the  law,  that  you 
commit  no  crime  against  society  by 
hunting  or  fishing  contrary  to  regu- 
lation or  at  unseasonable  times,  and 
that  you  strive  constructively  for 
proper  development  and  wise  use  of 
this  nation’s  wildlife.  This  is  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

Both  the  privilege  £ind  the  promise 
depend  upon  the  responsibility.  Are 
you  doing  your  share? — Leonard  Foote, 
Field  Representative  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute. 
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boulders  and  here  and  there  a dent, 
the  rocks  have  defied  its  strength  and 
won. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  have 
taken  much  from  the  river.  From  the 
the  time  the  first  white  man  built  his 
first  bungalow  along  its  banks,  the 
river  has  served  to  bring  him  happi- 
ness, recreation  and  great  wealth.  It 
has  quenched  the  thirst  of  millions, 
supplied  food  fish  for  thousands, 
heaved  tireles.sly  at  the  great  turbine.<= 
with  its  huge  muscles  to  provide  heat 
and  light  and  the  very  necessities  of 
life.  Over  the  years  its  bottom  has 
given  up  tons  and  tons  of  coal  that 
seeped  from  underground  passages  in 
the  coal  regions.  It  has  allowed  itself 
to  be  dammed  and  spanned  and  has 
paid  its  way.  For  its  services  and 
providences  it  receives  only  mans 
waste,  filth  he  no  longer  needs  and  no 
amount  of  washing  or  scrubbing  ap- 
pears to  arrest  its  slovenliness  and 
gradual  decay.  Its  disgrace  is  complete 
when  it  recedes  at  the  tail  end  of  the 
seasons  with  a fetid  breath  more  dis- 
gusting than  the  odor  of  bilge  water  in 
the  most  decrepit  tramp  steamer.  Who 
can  criticize  it  for  occasonally  rebel- 
ling against  the  corruption  of  its  sores 
and  rising  to  heights  that  serve  to  par- 
tially wash  its  dirty  back? 

It  is  wrong  to  fear  this  mighty  Triton 
but  it  is  more  than  right  to  have  a 
healthy  respect  for  it.  Docile  as  a pur- 
ring kitten  and  twice  as  amiable,  it  can 
become  a raging  wild  bull  almost  over- 
night. Its  millions  of  rocks  and  ledges, 
for  many  moons,  have  warmed  the 
angler’s  heart  as  often  as  it  has  wet 
the  seat  of  his  pants.  Though  it  has 
brought  outdoor  recreation  to  thou- 
sands, it  has  also  thrust  sorrow  and 
deep  despair  into  hundreds  of  lives  for 
each  year  men,  women  and  children 
have  foolishly  sought  to  test  their 
strength  against  it  and  lost  in  the 
puny  odds  offered. 

The  river  is  wise  with  all  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ages.  No  man  can  know 
when  it  commenced  and  none  can  know 
its  end.  Its  shallows,  its  depths,  it  rocks 
and  its  moods  are  mysteries  that  men 
have  tried  to  solve  since  his  coming. 
On  and  on  it  flows  determined  to  cloak 
itself  and  its  secrets  until  time  is  no 
more  and  the  puzzles  of  all  the  ages  are 
solved  by  an  Intelligence  far  greater 
than  even  man  or  the  river. 


Catches  Nice  Black  Bass 

Thomas  Roat,  a student  at  William  Penn 
High  School  and  living  at  1217  N.  2nd  Street, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  caught  a large  mouth  black 
bass  measuring  I8V2  inches  and  weighing  2V> 
lbs.  Young  Roat  was  fishing  at  the  Harris- 
burg bathing  beach  in  the-  Susquehanna 
River. 


SPORTSMEN  PAY  TRIBUTE  TO 
COMMISSIONER  FRENCH 

(From  Center  Spread) 

came  forward  individually  to  make  their 
presentations.  Each  was  then  given  a framed 
certificate  of  recognition  by  Governor  Duff. 

The  evening  was  concluded  with  an  im- 
pressive and  entertainmg  ceremony  by  a 
band  of  Seneca  Indians  from  the  Iroquois 
Nation,  Alleghany  Reservation.  During  the 
ceremony.  Governor  Duff  and  Commissioner 
French  were  adopted  into  the  tribe.  High- 
light of  the  evening’s  entertainment,  prob- 
ably, was  the  Honorable  James  H.  Duff  and 
the  Honorable  Charles  A.  French  engaging 
with  the  Indians  in  a ceremonial  dance. 
Anyone  who  doubts  the  sportsmanship  of 
either  gentleman  should  have  attended  this 
event! 

Incidentally,  the  Charlie  French  banquet 
was  the  kind  that  sportsmen  dream  about 
but  seldom  attend.  There  were  no  long- 
v/inded  speeches,  there  were  no  delays.  Ex- 
cept for  the  unfortunate  accident  involving 
Seth  Myers,  everything  went  off  like  clock- 
work and  every  minute  was  planned  to  keep 
a large  audience  interested.  And  it  didn’t 
drag  into  the  night.  And  finally,  and  very 
important,  the  dinner  was  top-flight! 


Anywhere  along  the  Allegheny  or  the  Sus- 
quehanna Rivers  and  their  large  tributaries, 
the  angler  perhaps  may  disturb  a grotesque 
creature  from  its  hiding  place  beneath  some 
submerged  rock  or  log.  And  if  he  is  an 
observant  angler,  he  will  probably  forget 
his  Ashing  for  a moment  to  watch  the  crea- 
ture as  long  as  he  can.  Its  broad  flat  body, 
that  nearly  hides  its  short,  bowed-out  legs 
is  an  olive  color  or  a reddish  brown  splotched 
with  darker  spots.  Its  eyes  are  small;  its 
thick  slimy  skin  fits  loosely  and  is  gathered 
in  a fleshy  fold  along  each  side.  And  it 
often  is  well  over  one  and  one -half  feet 
long.  To  science  this  creature  is  known  as 
Cryptobranchus  allegayiiensis,  the  largest 
salamander  in  North  America;  commonly  it 
is  known  as  the  hellbender. 

The  hellbender  spends  its  entire  life  in 
the  water.  All  day  it  remains  hidden  under 
a stone,  log  or  other  object  and  comes  out 
at  night  to  feed  on  all  kinds  of  small 
aquatic  animals. 

The  mating  season  begins  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer,  in  western  Pennsylvania 
around  August  28th.  At  this  time  the 
male  hellbender  clears  a saucer-shaped  cav- 
ity in  the  stream  bottom  beneath  some  large, 
sheltering  stone — much  in  the  same  manner 
as  a sunfish — with  the  entrance  on  the  side 
away  from  the  direct  current.  Here  he 
awaits  the  female  who  deposits  2 long 
rosary-like  strings  of  eggs,  often  num- 
bering over  400,  that  lie  in  the  tangled  mass 
at  the  bottom  of  the  nest.  As  the  female 
deposits  the  eggs,  the  male  sheds  his  sperm- 
atazoa  over  them.  This  external  fertilization 


FISHING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA’S 
GRAND  CANYON 

(From  Page  8) 

deep  Forest  Green  background  and  the 
hardwoods.  Birches  and  Aspen  the 
variety  of  colors  from  bright  yellow  to 
deep  crimson  that  will  cause  you  to 
catch  your  breath  at  the  beauty  of  this 
wonder  of  nature. 

Yes,  Pine  Creek  will  not  disappoint 
you  for  even  though  your  trip  might 
come  at  a time  when  the  fish  were  not 
biting  and  you  might  return  with  an 
empty  creel,  you  still  would  have  mem- 
ories of  a beautiful  stream  in  a rugged 
country,  the  grandeur  of  which  can 
never  be  adequately  described  in 
words. 


Always  forgive  an  enemy  if  you  can’t 
lick  him. 


A little  moonlight 
Now  and  then. 
Will  marry  off 
The  best  of  men. 


of  the  eggs  is  unique  among  salamanders. 
After  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  nest,  the 
m.ale  chases  the  female  away  and  stands 
guard  over  them. 

In  68  to  84  days  the  young  larva,  sug- 
gestive of  those  of  the  frogs  and  toads,  hatch. 
They  are  nearly  one  and  one-quarter  inches 
long  with  short  stubby  forelegs  and  short, 
thick,  paddle-like  lobes  as  hind  legs.  Like 
tadpoles,  the  larva  of  the  hellbender  breathe 
by  gills  but  in  18  months  these  gills  are  lost. 
Although  the  adult  hellbender  possesses  one 
pair  of  gills  and  lungs  it  carries  on  nearly 
all  of  its  respiration  through  its  moist  skin. 
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Fish  Commission  to  Appoint  Chief  Fish  Warden 


In  the  photo,  front  row,  reading  left  to  right:  Lester  C.  Ogden,  Clrarfield;  S.  Carlyle  Sheldon, 
Conneautville;  John  Ogden,  York;  Clifton  Iman,  Evans  City;  Clinton  B.  (Rosy)  White,  New 
Wilmington;  Ross  C.  Bailey,  Youngsville;  William  W.  Britton,  Chamhersburg;  Charles  V,  Long, 
East  Waterford  and  Robert  M.  Greener,  Lancaster.  Middle  row,  left  to  right:  William  E. 
Mcllnay,  Bedford;  L.  E.  Close,  Emporium;  David  Dahlgren,  Philipsburg;  Clarence  Shearer,  Free- 
port; George  Cross,  Hammersley  Fork;  Horace  A.  Pyle,  Coatesville;  Anthony  J.  Lech,  Schuylkill 
Haven;  John  A.  Schadt,  Lake  Ariel  and  C.  A.  Bidelspacher,  Williamsport.  In  the  back  row,  left 
to  right:  Milton  L.  Peek  and  William  D.  Burk,  both  members  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners; C.  R.  Buller,  Chief  Fish  Culturist;  H.  R.  Stackhouse,  Secretary  to  the  Board;  C.  A. 
French,  Chairman  and  Commissioner  of  Fisheries;  Bernard  S.  Horne;  General  A.  H.  Stackpole 
and  Louis  S.  Winner,  members  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners. 


CENTURIES  OF  FISH 
PROPAGATION 

(From  Page  3) 

per  year.  This  is  the  crop  that  can  be 
fairly  easily  taken  by  fishermen.  This 
harvest  will  not  injure  future  fishing. 

Although  the  number  of  fish  that  an 
acre  of  water  will  raise  remains  fairly 
constant  year  after  year,  the  number 
of  fishermen  has  not.  Each  year  increas- 
ing numbers  of  anglers  visit  our  lakes, 
and  they  all  want  to  catch  big  fish 
“like  granddad  caught.”  But  the  lake 
can  raise  only  a limited  number  of  big 
fish.  The  fisherman,  therefore,  must  be 
content  with  fewer  big  fish  than  grand- 
dad took  or  must  satisfy  himself  with 
smaller  fishes  such  as  bluegills  and 
perch.  These  are  just  as  good  eating 
as  their  larger  brothers  and  supply 
good  sport  if  taken  on  light  tackle. 

Are  our  lakes  being  fished  out?  The 
answer  in  terms  of  numbers  and 
pounds  of  fish  in  our  waters  is  “NO”. 
Even  heavy  fishing  takes  only  part  of 
the  harvestable  fish  crop.  When  these 
fish  have  been  removed  there  is  ample 
food  for  the  remainder.  The  fish  are 
not  hungry;  they  do  not  bite,  and  fish- 
ing declines.  Usually  enough  adult  fish 
of  all  kinds  are  left  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves. The  principal  danger  to  our 
waters  is  not  that  the  lakes  will  be 
fished  out,  but  that  selective  fishing 
for  larger  predaceous  fish,  such  as  wall- 
eyes and  northerns,  will  favor  the  pro- 
duction of  less  desirable  fish  such  as 
perch.  By  heavy  fishing  with  plugs, 
spoons  and  large  minnows,  anglers  un- 
consciously manage  lakes  in  favor  of 
smaller  fish.  To  control  this  general 
trend  it  has  been  necessary  to  reduce 
the  bag  limits  on  the  larger  fish.  Such 
regulations  will  not  increase  the  total 
take  of  fish  but  will  distribute  the 
available  large  fish  among  more 
anglers,  and  at  the  same  time  favor 
the  better  utilization  of  smaller  fish 
which  should  be  harvested. 

What  about  the  hatchery,  has  it  be- 
come obsolete?  It  has  not;  but  its  posi- 
tion and  value  is  now  viewed  in  a 
new  light.  It  is  no  longer  the  cure-all 
for  all  fisheries  problems.  It  is  a very 
useful  tool  in  the  wider  field  of  fish 
management.  Stocking,  especially  with 
fingerling  game  fish  such  as  walleye 
pike  and  northern  pike,  is  now  being 
used  to  restore  the  natural  balance  be- 
tween the  large  voracious  fishes  and 
the  forage  fishes.  In  this  way  lakes 
overrun  with  small  perch  and  sunfishes 
can  again  be  made  to  produce  fishing 
for  the  larger  game  fishes.  Hatcheries 
will  always  be  necessary  for  the  re- 
stocking of  waters  that  have  frozen  out 
•or  have  suffered  some  other  natural 
catastrophe.  Here  fry  stocking  can  be 
used.  Hatcheries  are  necessary  for 
Tearing  catchable  size  trout  to  meet  the 


demands  of  an  ever  increasing  army 
of  trout  fishermen. 

The  story  of  American  fishing  and 
fish-culture  has  many  parallels.  It  be- 
gins with  man’s  destructiveness  and  in- 
terference in  the  nicely  balanced 
scheme  of  Nature;  progresses  through 
a period  of  high  hopes  of  restoration 
by  artificial  means  and  culminates  in 
the  humbler  realization  that  man’s 
efforts  are  puny  indeed,  compared  to 
what  Nature  can  do  if  given  a chance. 
We  cannot  replace  Nature;  we  can  only 
aid  her.  Modern  fish-culture  is  essenti- 
ally the  business  of  helping  the  fish  to 
take  care  of  themselves. — Minnesota 
Conservation  Volunteer. 


Elephants  always  amuse  me — they  walk 
along  as  though  their  pants  were  falling 
down. 


If  you  are  trying  to  live  by  your  wits  and 
making  only  half  a living,  there  is  an  ob- 
vious conclusion  to  be  drawn. 


Conservation  Can’t  Wait 


The  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish  Com- 
missioners at  its  meeting  held  August  9, 
1948,  authorized  the  selection  and  appoint- 
ment of  a Chief  Fish  Warden  for  the  Com- 
monwealth. In  its  action  the  Board  directed 
that  a competitive  examination  be  held 
in  which  all  presently  employed  regular 
fish  wardens  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
qualify  for  the  position. 

The  examination  was  held  in  the  South 
Office  Building  of  the  Capitol  on  Monday, 
October  4,  at  which  time  18  regular  wardens 
presented  themselves  for  the  tests.  “The 
over  increasing  number  of  fishermen  plus 
the  terrific  load  placed  upon  the  streams 
of  the  Commonwealth,  makes  it  necessary 
that  we  improve  our  law  enforcement  di- 
vision to  better  regulate  and  solve  this 
problem,”  said  the  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries,  C.  A.  French  upon  the  inau- 
guration of  the  new  enforcement  post. 


One-Minute  Scaling 

A bucket  of  boiling  water  will  help  you 
do  a quicker,  more  thorough  and  less  messy 
job  of  scaling  fish.  Simply  grasp  the  fish 
by  putting  your  thumb  and  forefinger  in  its 
eye  sockets,  dip  it  into  the  boiling  water, 
and  hold  it  there  until  the  scales  turn  gray. 

When  you  remove  the  fish  you'll  find  that 
you  can  scale  it  by  simply  rubbing  it  with 
your  fingers  or  wiping  it  with  a piece  of 
burlap  or  coarse  cloth.  And  if  you  do  the 
scaling  in  a bucket  of  cold  water,  you’ll 
have  less  mess  to  clean  up. 


3VOVEMBER— 1948 
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“BUILDING  YOUR  ROD” 

(From  Page  1) 

most  anglers  would  give  up  the  idea  of 
building  a rod  if  they  had  to  resort  to 
purchasing  a “V”  tapered  block  and 
the  other  necessary  items. 

However,  today,  these  bonded  or 
glued  sections  can  be  purchased  at  a 
reasonable  price  per  section  and  are 
much  better  than  a section  done  by  the 
beginner,  more  true  in  taper,  bonded 
tighter,  and  more  uniform  in  bend  and 
action. 

Here  is  the  important  part  of  rod 
building  which  everyone  can  do.  These 
sections  which  go  to  make  up  a rod, 
in  the  case  of  a 3 section  rod,  the  butt, 
mid,  and  tip  sections,  can  be  purchased 
unmounted  (no  ferrules,  reel  seat, 
guides,  etc.)  in  the  desired  length, 
weight,  and  action. 

Together  with  these  unmounted  sec- 
tions, purchase  the  material  described 
below  and  assemble  a rod  to  your 
fancy.  This  procedure  is  very  simple 
and  anyone  can  enjoy  this  fine  hobby. 

In  assembling  a rod,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  there  are  a number  of 
steps  involved.  First,  a butt  section  is 
selected,  and  a small  amount  is  cut 
from  each  end  of  the  section  to  give 
the  desired  length.  At  the  extreme 
heavy  end  of  the  butt  section,  the 
sharp  edges  are  sanded  round  and  a 
reel  seat  is  glued  on  with  waterproof 
glue.  One  must  keep  in  mind  that  the 
reel  seat,  type  and  material  from  which 
it  is  made,  adds  greatly  to  the  final 
weight  of  the  rod. 

Next,  a cork  grip  is  slid  down  the 
butt  section  and  glued  into  position 
very  tightly  against  the  reel  seat,  being 
careful  to  make  a water  tight  fit. 

The  cork  grip  is  made  by  gluing 
cork  rings  together  and  sanding  them 
to  the  shape  which  best  fits  your  hand. 
These,  however,  can  be  purchased 


Strips  are  split  from  the  cane  tubes.  A — Hollow 
cane  tube  as  it  comes  from  the  Orient.  B — Strip 
is  split  from  cane  tube.  C — 6 strips  are  then 
glued  together.  D — Important  feature  is  to 

stagger  the  nodes. 


either  already  glued  and  shaped  into 
a grip  or  the  individual  rings. 

Next  a rod  taper  or  metal  disk  is 
slipped  down  the  butt  section  and 
glued  tightly  against  the  cork  handle 
to  eliminate  any  chance  of  water  seep- 
ing under  the  cork  and  rotting  the 
handle. 

After  this  is  done,  a good  quality 
nickel  silver  serrated  ferrule  is  fitted 
onto  the  end  of  the  butt  section.  Ex- 
treme care  must  be  taken  in  rounding 
the  edges  of  the  glued  cane  so  that  the 
ferrule  is  a tight  fit.  If  it  isn’t  a snug 
fit,  the  rod  will  produce  a ‘cracking’ 
sound  when  vibrated,  and  eventually 
the  ferrule  will  become  loose.  If  the 
section  is  sanded  slightly  smaller  than 
the  ferrule,  string  can  be  placed  over 
the  end  of  the  rod,  and  then  cemented, 
and  the  ferrule  forced  over  this. 

The  slide  (commonly  miscalled  male 
ferrule)  is  fitted  in  place  on  the  next 
section  of  the  rod,  using  the  same 
care.  It  should  fit  down  into  the  ferrule 
the  entire  way  to  its  offset  or  shoulder, 
and  in  this  position  should  touch  the 
end  of  the  butt  section  of  the  rod. 
This  eliminates  any  air  within  the  fer- 
rules when  the  sections  are  joined  to- 
gether, thus  preventing  a weak  point 
at  the  ferrules. 

After  the  ferrules  are  fitted  to  each 
section,  the  rod  is  near  completion.  It’s 
a matter  then  of  spacing  the  guides 
at  measured  intervals  and  winding  or 
wrapping  silk  or  nylon  thread  around 
them  to  hold  the  guides  securely  to  the 
rod. 

It  was,  at  one  time,  a common  belief 
that  a small  wrapping  between  the 
guides  increased  the  strength  of  the 
rod.  However,  this  has  proved  to  be 
detrimental  instead.  It  has  been  found 
wherever  there  is  a wrapping  it  retards 
the  true  action  of  the  section,  hence, 
one  part  of  the  rod,  where  no  wrap- 
pings appears,  bends  correctly  when 
arched,  but  where  a wrapping  occurs, 
is  retards  it.  This  is  indeed  harmful 
as  it  should  give  evenly  throughout  the 
rod.  Only  enough  wrapping  is  needed 
to  cover  the  flatted  portions  of  the 
guides  and  serrated  ferrules. 

Before  the  final  step  of  varnishing 
the  rod  with  a good  grade  of  elastic 
water  proof  varnish,  your  name  and 
address  can  and  should  be  written 
on  each  section  of  the  rod.  In  case  of 
losing  one  section  along  a stream,  it  is 
possible  that  the  lost  section  may  be 
found  by  a fellow  angler  and  returned. 

A mark  indicating  6 in.,  9 in.,  and  12 
inches  can  be  placed  on  the  rod  which 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  carrying 
a rule  to  measure  the  length  of  your 
catch.  Both  this  and  your  name  can  be 
applied  with  a pen  and  white  ink  and 
varnished  over  when  varnishing  the 
finished  rod. 

A good  grade  varnish  should  be  used 


Why  and  where  guides  should  be  placed  on  thi 
rod.  A — X’s  show  strain  points.  B — Strain  dis- 
tributed more  evenly  since  more  guides  hav< 
been  added. 

on  the  rod  to  keep  it  water  tight  and 
prevent  moisture  from  seeping  between 
the  glued  sections  of  the  cane. 

Specifications  for  a good  rod  of  ligh1 
dry  fly  action  is  listed  below.  These 
measurements  are  at  6 inch  intervals 
starting  at  the  butt  end.  All  measure- 
ments are  in  thousandths  of  an  inch 
and  taken  from  the  center  of  the  rod 
to  the  outside.  For  the  diameter  of  the 
rod,  double  these  stated  figures: 

6 strip  3 piece  dry  fly  action  rod 

81/2  ft.:  .162.  .162,  .154,  .154,  .141,  17/64  Ferrule 

.133,  .128,  .123,  .114,  .104,  11/64  Ferrule 
.085,  .080,  .078,  .066,  .050,  .040 


Ferrules  are  generally  measured  in 
64th  of  an  inch  or  numbered  as  fol- 
lows: 


OOOO— size  9/64 
000— Size  10/64 
00— Size  11/64 

0—  Size  12/64 
0 1/2— Size  14/64 

1—  Size  15/64 


11/2— Size  16/64 

2 —Size  17/64 
21/2— Size  19/64 

3 —Size  11/32 

4 —Size  12/32 

5 —Size  27/64 

6 —Size  30/64 


A good  rod  is  the  basic  element  of 
good  angling,  a tool  which  we  all  use 
and  play  with  pride. 


The  wind  she  blows  when  the  lake  is  rough, ; 
She  blows  and  blows  some  more.  ' 

But  you’ll  never  get  drowned  when  the  wind  | 
is  tough  1 

As  long  as  you  stay  on  the  shore.  j 


Stick  to  the  smaller  sizes  when  buying  I 
swivels  and  wire  traces  for  use  with  cast- 
ing lures.  Heavy  traces  and  swivels  inter- 
fere with  the  action  of  the  plug  and  also 
throw  it  out  of  proper  balance  because  of 
the  weight  they  add  to  the  head. 


Reckless  automobile  driving  arouses  the  j 
suspicion  that  much  of  the  horse  sense  of 
the  old  days  was  possessed  by  the  horse. 
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The  Predaceous 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 

I collected  my  first  predaceous  diving 
beetle  in  an  odd  manner.  The  dirt  road 
that  ran  past  our  farmhouse  became  very 
dusty  in  summer  . . . Fun,  of  course,  to  us 
who  pat-patted  along  bare-footed,  sending 
up  tiny  geysers  of  dust  between  our  toes. 
But  the  grown-ups  spoiled  that  fim  each 
July  by  spraying  over  the  roads  a film  of 
hot  tar.  I was  watching  this  process  one 
day  when  a huge  beetle  came  careening 
along.  He  must  have  thought  (?)  the  glis- 
tening road  below  him  was  a sparkling 
stream  and  decided  to  make  a 6-point  land- 
ing. He  did — with  disastrous  consequences. 
He  soon  became  so  tangled  and  balled  up  in 
the  tar  and  dust  that  I had  to  scrub  him 
with  gasoline  to  get  him  clean.  When  he 
was  free  of  foreign  matter,  I found  he  was 
also  dead,  so  I stuck  a pin  through  him 
and  he  became  my  first  diving  beetle. 

The  diving  beetle  I rescued  belongs  to  the 
family,  Dytiscidae,  one  of  the  largest  fam- 
ilies of  water  beetles.  There  are  over  300 
species  in  North  America.  While  they  vary 
from  extremely  small  insects  to  some  that 
are  almost  two  inches  in  length,  they  are 
generally  much  alike  in  shape.  All  are 
oval,  flattish  beetles,  blackish  in  color.  Many 
have  a bit  of  yellowish-brown  around  the 
edges. 

The  adults  are  expert  swimmers.  The  hind 
pair  of  legs  are  longer,  flatter,  and  hairier 
than  the  other  pairs,  and  row  the  beetles 
through  the  water.  These  legs  are  anchored 
far  back,  so  there  is  considerable  space  be- 
tween pairs  two  and  three.  This  peculiarity 
is  an  aid  in  identification. 

Another  peculiarity  is  found  only  in  the 
males.  Their  tarsi  or  feet  of  the  first  pair 
of  legs  (and  in  some  species,  the  second  pair 
as  well)  are  fitted  with  sucking  disks  that 
] are  believed  to  be  of  assistance  during 
I mating. 

When  the  adult  isn’t  swimming,  it  may 
often  be  found  hanging  head  downward  in 
the  water  with  the  tip  of  its  abdomen  just 
through  the  water  film.  The  openings  of  the 
breathing  tubes  are  under  the  wings.  By 
raising  the  wings  slightly,  an  air  pocket 
is  formed,  so  the  insect  has  an  oxygen  supply 
when  it  remains  under  the  water  for  long 
periods  of  time. 

On  two  occasions  I have  over-wintered 
adults  in  an  aquarium,  although  I don’t  ad- 
vise the  practice.  They  are  too  predaceous! 
They  will  kill  other  insects  and  even  small 
fish.  I foimd  they  would  capture  and  eat 
dragonfly  nymphs  as  well  as  tiny  bullheads. 
They  will  eat*  cooked  or  raw  meat  when  they 
have  eaten  all  the  small  animals  in  the 
aquarium.  Adults  have  been  reported  that 
have  lived  in  captivity  for  over  three  years. 

The  eggs  are  scattered  haphazardly  in  the 
water.  Some  are  placed  in  the  tissues  of 
water  plants;  others  are  allowed  to  fall  in 
the  mud. 

The  yotmg  are  often  better  known  to 
anglers  than  are  the  adults.  These  larvae  are 
bloodthirsty  little  beasts  that  are  commonly 
called  water  tigers;  not  because  they  look 
like  tigers,  but  because  they  act  like  them. 

They  resemble  long,  hairless  caterpillars. 


Diving  Beeties 


and  are  equipped  with  large  heads  and  fan- 
tastic jaws.  These  mandibles  are  hollow  so 
they  serve  two  purposes:  they  hold  the  vic- 
tim in  a tenacious  grip  and  suck  out  its 
juices  at  the  same  time. 

When  its  rapacious  larval  stage  comes  to 
an  end,  the  insect  leaves  the  water  and 
pupates  in  the  ground  nearby.  Pupation 
may  last  for  a few  weeks  or  an  entire 
winter. 


Bachelor:  Jarvis,  why  didn’t  you  put  out 

my  gloves  for  me  tonight? 

Butler:  But  sir,  you  said  you  were  calling 
on  a young  lady  and  I thought  you’d  feel 
better  without  them. 


“Fishing  Bound” 

When  the  wind  has  ceased  its  sweeping 
And  the  sun  begins  its  peeping 
At  the  pretty  flowers  creeping 
Into  life — 

And  the  city  keeps  a throbbing 
With  its  smiles,  its  sights,  its  sobbing. 
And  its  busy  throngs  a bobbing 
With  its  strife; 

Then  my  thoughts  begin  to  wander 
To  the  pastimes  that  are  fonder. 

On  the  foot  paths  over  yonder 
By  the  creek 

Where  the  honey  bees  are  humming 
And  the  bumble  bees  are  bumming 
And  the  summer  nearer  coming 
Every  week. 

O’  the  bass  and  sun  fish  flopping 
And  the  big  grass  hoppers  hopping 
And  the  dandelions  a popping 
From  the  ground; 

Then  with  fishing  poles  a switching. 

I’ll  be  off  with  muscles  twitching 
And  my  fingers  just  a itching — 

Fishing  bound. 

— C.  V.  Thornton. 


CHANGE  OF  PACE 

(From  Page  10^ 

by  a good  rise  mid-stream  and  directly 
across  from  my  seat.  He  would  not 
look  at  my  streamer  or  at  the  Badger 
Spider  Dry  that  I showed  him.  The 
next  fly  a Blue  Dun  wet,  size  14,  w'as 
taken  on  the  first  drift  and  after  a nice 
bit  of  play  he  proved  to  be  a brown  of 
a bit  over  ten  inches.  This  trout  was 
released. 

A few  minutes  later  Pop  Me — one 
of  my  companions — called  from  a few 
yards  above  and  going  up  to  his  station 
he  pointed  to  a fish  swirling  regularly. 
Having  defied  his  best  efforts,  he  called 
to  me  to  see  what  I could  do.  Con- 
fidently I sent  the  Blue  Dun  out,  but  he 
ignored  it  and  continued  to  feed  indus- 
triously. Looking  through  my  wet  fly 
box,  I finally  selected  a size  16  quill 
nymph.  The  second  time  it  came  over 
him  he  took  it  with  a will  and  began  to 
go  through  the  gymnastics  of  the  rain- 
bow clan.  When  he  was  finally  beaten 
he  was  a bit  over  thirteen  inches  and 
had  taken  the  fly  so  deeply  we  had  to 
resort  to  surgery  to  rescue  the  fly.  This 
completed  my  brace  for  the  day,  but 
that  evening  during  a light  Cahill  hatch 
half  a dozen  or  more  trout  were  caught 
using  regular  dry  fly  tactics  and  a 
Honey  Spider  for  a lure. 

Here  was  one  afternoon  when  four 
different  types  of  lures  made  for  al- 
most continuous  sport.  In  the  first 
three  instances  it  was  a case  of  finding 
a lure  that  appealed  to  the  appetite  of 
the  individual  fish.  Two  of  my  part- 
ners fishing  another  section  of  the 
stream,  one  using  wets  and  the  other 
streamers,  did  not  get  a strike  until 
they  began  fishing  with  drys  during  the 
evening  rise. 

July  12,  evening.  Came  to  the  stream 
at  the  close  of  an  afternoon  shower. 
Trout  came  freely  to  a dry  for  more 
than  an  hour,  then  suddenly  refused 
the  very  fly  they  had  been  taking  en- 
thusiastically. From  past  experience 
came  the  answer.  A Humpback  nymph 
the  same  size  as  the  dry  with  a gold 
rib  from  tail  to  thorax.  This  is  oiled 
to  float  at  or  just  under  the  surface  and 
fished  exactly  as  if  it  were  a diy.  With 
the  change  the  sport  resumed  its  fast 
and  furious  pace  until  darkness  forced 
me  to  leave  the  stream. 

When  your  favorite  method  fails  to 
produce  don’t  be  afraid  to  try  a new 
approach.  It  pays  dividends  in  the 
anglers’  art  to  have  a Change  of  Pace. 


Jesse  James  did  many  things 
To  make  his  neighbors  mutter. 

But  no  one  ever  said  he  charged 
A buck  a pound  for  butter. 


Vic:  “You  sure  look  cute  in  that  gown.” 
Mary:  “Oh  that?  I wear  it  to  teas.” 

Vic:  “It  sure  does.” 
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FISHING  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Fish  Conservation  Photos 


By  Frank  J.  Floss 

(Photos  by  the  Author) 


The  truth  of  that  old  oft  read  phrase  “One 
picture  is  worth  a thousand  words”  becomes 
more  evident  everyday.  Everywhere  we  look 
we  see  photos  that  convey  ideas  and  te  ! 
stories  through  the  use  of  photography.  E 
all  reason  and  logic  then  the  camera-toting 
Fishing-Photographer  has  at  his  finger-tips 
a tool  that  will  aid  him  materially  in  his 
never  ending  fight  for  conservation  of  his 
sport.  It  stands  to  reason  then  that  the 
Fishing-Photographer  has  only  to  point  his 
camera  in  the  right  direction  to  teach 
through  the  medium  of  his  photographs  the 
idea  of  conserving  his  fish.  For  it  is  under- 
stood that  even  those  who  cannot  read  will 
understand  that  which  is  pictured  before 
them. 

What’s  a conservation  photo?  It’s  just 
what  the  name  implies!  Everything  about  it 
is  conservative.  IT  does  not  show  large 
catches  of  fish,  unsportsman  fishing  methods, 
or  anything  unbecoming  to  a true  fisherman. 
A conservation  photo  never  portrays  the 
greedy  fisherman  as  a hero,  nor  does  it 
compliment  the  egotism  of  the  fish  hog.  In- 
stead the  conservation  photo  should  belittle 
the  fish  hog  who  finds  a sadist  delight  in 
taking  large  amounts  of  fish,  and  then  pos- 
ing with  them  to  show  off  his  piggishness. 
The  trend  in  fishing  photos  has  changed  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  Indeed,  outdoor 
magazines  who  print  the  gospel  of  sound 
conservation  no  longer  use  photos  that  pic- 
ture large  amounts  of  dead  fish.  The  same 
thing  can  be  said  for  the  manufactures  of  our 


fishing  needs.  They  no  longer  use  photos  of 
large  creel  limits  to  draw  attention  to  their 
products.  Their  advertisements  ignore  the 
fish  hogs  who  think  more  of  the  number 
they  take  home,  than  the  sport  of  fishing. 
Now-days  they  use  only  those  photos  that 
appeal  to  the  fishermen’s  sense  of  sports- 
manship. 

As  I see  it  there  is  only  one  road  to 
conservation  of  our  fish,  and  that  is  the  one 
that  teaches  every  fisherman  to  practice  con- 
servation in  everything  pertaining  to  fishing. 
This  includes  and  means  that  all  conserva- 
tion minded  fishermen  who  take  photos  must 
unite  and  take  and  use  only  those  photos 
that  show  sport  and  thrill  of  the  chase  as 
the  chief  aim  of  the  fishermen.  For  in  this 
way,  and  in  this  way  only  can  we  take  the 
picture  of  large  fish  kills  out  of  the  minds 
of  the  outdoor  public  as  the  only  incentive 
for  fishing.  Fishing  as  it  is  today  is  a 
recreation,  therefore  the  Fishing  Photog- 
rapher must  show  through  his  photos  that  a 
single  large  trophy  will  furnish  twice  the 
thrill,  and  that  many  small  average  speci- 
mens will  only  make  a large  pile  and  a dent 
in  conservation. 

In  this  crusade  the  Fishing-Photographer 
will  have  to  carry  the  biggest  load  of  re- 
sponsibility for  he  is  the  man  that  takes  and 
furnishes  the  photos  that  are  given  to  friends 
or  put  on  display  in  public  places.  It  all 
boils  down  to  this.  You  Mr.  Fishing-Photog- 
rapher must  learn  to  say  “No”  to  yourself 
and  to  the  man  who  asks  you  to  photograph 


This  is  a conservation  photo  with  a capital  “C,”  it  shows  a fisherman  helping  to  stock  one  of 
our  streams  with  fish.  Help  yourself  by  helping  your  Fish  Commission. 


A photo  of  a fisherman  landing  a fish  always 
makes  a pleasing  composition.  Let  your  photos 
follow  tills  example  and  you  will  not  have  to 
worry  about  conservation. 

piles  of  dead  fish  or  other  unconservative 
subjects.  The  oftener  you  say  “No”  the 
greater  will  be  your  contribution  to  con- 
servation. Only  in  this  way  will  the  aver- 
age fisherman  get  the  idea  that  it  is  un- 
sportsmanlike to  be  seen  with  large  amounts 
of  fish.  It  should  not  be  hard  for  you  a.s 
a Fishing-Photographer  to  say  “No”  for  * 
there  is  nothing  pretty  or  appealing  to  a 
photo  of  a pile  of  dead  fish.  When  a fisher-  ; 
man  piles  up  his  fish  it  just  shows  how  ! 
greedy  some  men  can  be  if  given  the  op-  i 
portunity  to  brag  of  his  ability  as  a fisher- 
man. I’ve  often  said,  and  I still  maintain,  j 
that  just  because  God  makes  a man  an  ex- 
pert with  a rod  that  does  not  mean  that  he 
should  take  advantage  of  his  gift  and  pile  t 
up  fish  for  display.  He,  more  than  the  hitj 
or  miss  type  of  fisherman,  should  quell  his^ 
desires  to  show  off  and  use  his  expertness  ij 
to  land  only  those  species  of  fish  that  in  | 
size  or  fighting  ability  will  be  equal  to  his' 
expertness.  Never  should  he  show  it  in 
large  numbers  by  piling  them  up  to  be 
photographed. 

Start  taking  conservation  photos  today, 
and  help  put  across  the  idea  of  conservation 
of  our  fish.  Your  fishing  photos  will  tell 
the  fishing  world  that  you  think  more  of  the) 
sport  of  fishing  than  you  do  of  the  fish  that' 
you  take  home.  You  can  be  assured  that 
your  Fish  Conservation  Photos  will  help 
teach  the  fish  hog  this;  IT  isi^’t  the  numbei 
of  fish  that  are  taken  home  that  counts,  but 
the  number  that  are  left  in  the  water  for 
tomorrow,  because  they  are  the  ones  than 
will  propagate  and  help  another  fisherman 
enjoy  his  sport  too. 


She;  “Who  said  you  could  kiss  me?” 
He;  “All  my  friends.” 


The  old  game  of  Post  Office  is  now  called  : 
Pony  Express.  Same  idea  only  with  more  i 
horsing  around. 
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Big  bass  lurk  in  such  rock-bound  pools  as  this — and  they  feed  after  the  summer  day  has  lost 

some  of  its  heat. 


YOU  CAN  ENJOY  FISHING 

(From  Page  4) 

jaunt.  That  is,  if  you’re  an  angler 
who  enjoys  night  fishing. 

This  time  we  do  not  leave  home  until 
early  in  the  evening,  for  we  have  a 
mere  25  or  30  miles  to  drive,  and  we 
do  not  plan  to  do  any  angling  until  the 
bats  come  out  and  the  whip-poor-wills 
begin  to  sing.  We  assemble  our  tackle 
at  this  friend’s  cabin,  making  sure  our 
lines  are  well  greased,  our  flies  and 
bugs  and  surface  plugs  handily  located 
in  the  pockets  of  our  jackets,  insect 
repellent  applied  in  strategic  spots  on 
our  bodies,  and  flashlights  loaded  with 
good  batteries. 

Just  a bit  before  dusk  we  leave  the 
cottage  and  walk  leisurely  down  a dirt 
road  to  the  pool  where  we  intend  to 
begin  our  night’s  fishing. 

To  make  the  picture  ideal,  we’ll  sup- 
pose the  fishing  is  good.  Fat  rock  bass 
are  the  first  to  rise  to  our  lures.  They 
take  bass  bugs,  surface  plugs,  and  large 
dry  trout  flies  viciously,  and  we  shout 
to  one  another  in  the  sheer  joy  of  the 
sport. 

Soon  it  grows  dark,  and  we  fan  out 
over  this  long,  quiet  pool — my  friend 
at  the  head,  you  in  the  middle,  and  I 
near  the  tail. 

Now  and  then  the  splash  of  a feeding 
or  striking  fish  is  heard  above  the  little 
sounds  of  the  night.  We  become  ac- 
customed to  the  dark,  and  we  fish 
easily  and  carefully  in  the  big  pool. 

Time  flies  swiftly,  and  there  are 
three  dr  four  fish  among  us  when  my 
friend  comes  down  along  the  pool  and 
exclaims: 

“Come  on,  fellows.  It’s  midnight.” 


One  last  cast  for  each  of  us,  and  then 
we  walk  back  to  my  friend’s  cottage, 
swapping  fishing  experiences  along  the 
way. 

In  the  cabin  we  climb  out  of  boots 
and  waders,  shed  our  hats  and  jackets, 
strip  off  our  lines  to  dry — and  tell  each 
other  how  hungry  we  are. 

My  friend  loves  to  cook — for  fisher- 
men. He  tells  us  to  sit  down  and  relax 
while  he  snaps  on  the  current  in  his 
electric  range  (when  the  cabin  was 
first  built,  we  made  a roaring  wood 
fire) , and  puts  ham  and  eggs,  or 
sausage  and  hot  cakes,  and  coffee  on  to 
cook  for  us. 

It  is  1 o’clock  in  the  morning  when 
our  meal  is  finished,  and  we  have 
smoked  our  pipes  and  are  completely 
rested. 

But  it  is  not  yet  time  for  bed.  We 
have  just  gotten  our  second  wind,  and 
soon  the  three  of  us  are  leaving  the 
cabin  again.  This  time  we  walk  the 
opposite  direction  on  the  road  to  an- 
other large  pool  with  which  we  are 
well  acquainted.  Again,  each  one  of 
us  takes  a certain  section  of  the  pool 
and  fishes  with  the  lures  and  for  the 
fish  of  his  choice. 

Incidentally,  we  feel  we  haven’t 
missed  a thing  in  our  brief  absence 
from  the  creek.  We  have  learned  by 
experience  that  from  midnight  to 
around  1 or  2 o’clock  in  the  morning 
the  bass  and  trout  in  this  stream  take 
time  out  themselves  from  the  business 
of  the  night. 

A few  more  hours  pass  in  what  seems 
to  be  no  more  th'an  minutes,  and  the 
first  faint  streaks  of  dawn  appear  in 
the  eastern  sky. 

We  have  finished  for  the  night — but 
only  with  our  fishing. 


Again  we  return  to  my  friend’.s  c«.)t- 
tage,  where  a cup  of  hot  eoflee  is  wait- 
ing on  the  stove  if  we  wi.sh  it  before 
turning  in  for  the  "night.”  This  is  a 
week-end;  we  have  all  the  new  day 
before  us,  and  in  wholesome  weariness 
we  drop  quickly  off  to  sleep. 

We  have  made  no  plans  for  the  mor- 
row, and  by  common  agreement  we  let 
nature  be  our  alarm  clocks.  That  is, 
we  get  up  when  we  get  awake,  no 
matter  what  the  hour  may  be,  and  we 
have  a mutual  imderstanding  that  if 
one  of  us  wants  to  sleep  until  late  after- 
noon the  others  will  not  disturb  him. 

If  you  like  to  do  as  my  friend  and  I, 
we  will  do  no  fishing  this  new  day. 
We’ll  just  loaf  around  the  cottage  and 
relax,  eat  a lunch,  light  or  heavy — as 
our  appetites  direct — and  then  drive 
back  to  the  city. 

We  all  will  have  had  a wonderful 
time — and  again  because  we  took  time 
out  to  rest  and  to  enjoy  good  food. 

Do  you  understand  now,  why  I shud- 
der when  I think  of  those  early  bass 
fishing  days? 

I’ve  learned  really  to  enjoy  fishing. 

You  can  learn  too' 


Life  is  just  an  everlasting  struggle,  to 
keep  the  money  coming  in.  and  the  teeth, 
hair  and  other  vital  organs  from  coming 
out. 


.\llen  H.-iak  of  Zionsville  and  a very  nice  carp 
taken  from  the  Susquehanna  Kiver  near  the 
Pa.-:\Id.  border  September  14th.  The  fish  weiRhed 
over  18  pounds  and  was  31  inches  lonR.  We  know 
Mr.  Haak  had  quite  a liRht  before  he  was  able 
to  land  this  fish. 
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FISH  COMMISSION  OF  EARLY 
YEARS  HAD  HEADACHES 

(From  Page  11) 

its  worst,  field  men  in  Wayne  County 
called  on  farmers  to  help  save  the  fish. 
The  farmers  gave  freely  of  their  time 
and  teams  in  helping  to  remove  27,000 
trout  from  pools  where  they  would  in- 
evitably have  died  if  they  had  not 
been  removed  to  safer  places. 

To  add  to  the  problems  and  worries 
of  the  department  in  that  year,  a cloud 
burst — or  rather  a series  of  terrific 
downpours — occurred  the  latter  part 
of  May  in  and  around  Pleasant  Gap, 
bui’ying  the  ponds  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  Bellefonte  Hatchery  under  a 
depth  of  a foot  and  a half  to  two  feet 
of  water,  allowing  10,000  adult  trout 
to  escape. 

A curious  feature  of  this  calamity 
was  that  with  the  exception  of  a small 
spring  run  which  has  its  rise  outside 
of  the  hatchery  grounds  there  is  no 
stream  in  the  valley  in  which  Pleasant 
Gap  Valley  is  located.  The  earth  on 
the  mountain  sides  being  unable  to  take 
up  the  rainfall,  the  water  poured  down 
over  the  surface  into  the  valley  and 
thence  down  and  over  the  hatchery 
grounds. 

The  drought  had  the  effect  of  spoil- 
ing the  season  for  black  bass  in  the 
majority  of  the  streams,  even  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  in 
Wyoming  and  Bradford  Counties  be- 
ing greatly  affected.  This  stream  had 
always  yielded  good  fishing  even  when 
other  sections  were  such  that  anglers 
complained  of  poor  fishing.  In  fact,  it 
was  not  until  autumn,  when  the  fish 
had  gone  into  the  pools,  that  anything 
like  good  bass  fishing  was  reported. 

But  after  the  rains  came  in  early 
September,  the  pike-perch  catch  in 
many  parts  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
was  virtually  unprecedented.  Large 
catches  were  reported  almost  contin- 
uously from  the  first  of  September. 
The  fish,  too,  were  lai’ge. 

Some  blue  pike  were  taken  at  that 
time  from  the  Susquehanna  at  Sun- 
bury.  These  fish  retained  all  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  fish  in  Lake  Erie, 
from  which  body  of  water  they  had 
been  introduced  in  the  river  four  years 
before. 

In  those  times  there  was  agitation  to 
change  the  opening  of  trout  season. 
For  the  preceding  seven  or  eight  years, 
fishermen  had  complained  that  weather 
conditions  were  to  severe  on  April  15. 
They  argued  it  would  be  good  policy 
to  have  the  season  open  a week  or  two 
later,  say  May  1. 

But  when  weather  conditions  settled, 
the  disgruntled  ones  ceased  moaning 
for  they  found  more  trout  and  larger 
ones  than  the  previous  early  season 
had  yielded.  Catches  were  so  numer- 


ous, the  anglers  released  six-inch  trout 
and  kept  only  the  larger  ones. 

Commercial  fisheries  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  within  the  confines  of 
Pennsylvania  were  definitely  diminish- 
ing 40  years  ago.  The  shad  industry 
appeared  to  have  been  virtually  wiped 
out  and  the  great  drought  which  pre- 
vailed made  the  catch  of  eels  very 
small,  while  the  market  value  of  carp 
and  suckers  was  so  trifling  as  to  make 
it  unprofitable  to  catch  them.  Statis- 
tics of  1908  disclosed  that  the  entire 
business  of  the  river  wasn’t  more  than 
$20,000. 

The  same  was  not  true  of  the  Dela- 
ware River,  for  the  total  value  of  the 
shad,  herring,  and  miscellaneous  fishes 
was  somewhat  better  than  the  year  be- 
fore. The  value  of  the  shad  industry 
alone  was  vai’iously  estimated  by  fish- 
ermen to  be  between  $200,000  and 
$300,000. 

The  season  along  the  Delaware 
opened  auspiciously.  Good  catches 
were  made  in  both  the  shore  and  gill 
nets  and  the  water  temperatures  were 
favorable  for  continued  large  catches, 
but  early  in  May  there  came  a series 
of  heavy  storms  which  muddied  the 
river  to  such  an  extent  as  to  virtually 
ruin  the  catch  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  fast- 
moving  motor  trucks  to  take  fish  from 


Bernie  Yatko,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  with  a 25  inch 
brown  trout  he  took  May  14th  on  a home-tied 
streamer  fly. 


the  nurseries  to  the  stream  and  lakes 
to  be  stocked.  However,  the  State 
Legislature  in  the  early  1900’s  made 
an  appropriation  for  the  construction 
of  a railroad  car  for  the  pui'pose  of 
transporting  fish. 

Unfortunately,  the  appropriations 
made  were  not  sufficient  to  operate  the 
car  excepting  on  rare  occasions  when 
there  were  heavy  shipments  to  one 
locality.  Most  of  the  outputs  of  the 
hatcheries  had  to  be  carried  in  the 
baggage  cars  of  the  regular  trains. 

It  was  in  this  period  that  the  value 
of  organized  fish  protective  associations 
became  apparent.  It  was  fast  becom- 
ing evident  they  would  be  one  of  the 
main  supports  of  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Fisheries  both  in  promot- 
ing the  work  of  protection  and  secur- 
ing of  best  results  in  stocking  waters. 

These  fish  protective  associations 
were  bodies  of  men  organized  in  var- 
ious counties  to  protect  and  increase 
fish  life  and  to  educate  others  to  do 
likewise.  These  organizations  would 
not  stand  for  closing  streams  to  the 
public,  but  fought  for  the  maintenance 
of  state  waters  for  public  uses. 

Gratifying  progress  also  was  made, 
by  the  department  of  fisheries  in  im- 
proving the  water  conditions  of  the 
state.  By  the  exercise  of  tact  and 
argument  the  owners  of  a number  of 
tanneries  and  other  industrial  estab- 
lishments agreed  to  take  measures 
which  would  prevent  the  dangerous 
waste  of  their  plants  from  entering  the 
streams  and  killing  the  fish. 

A large  number  of  sawmills  at  once 
stopped  emptying  sawdust  into  streams 
when  asked  by  the  department  to  cease 
such  practices.  There  was  also  f 
noticeable  increase  in  public  sentimeni 
against  the  pollution  of  waters  to  ar 
extent  which  would  destroy  fish. 

All  of  these  developments  were 
gratifying  to  the  fishermen  of  the  state 
for  it  had  become  evident  something 
had  to  be  done  to  save  the  sport  o! 
angling.  Less  than  a decade  before  il- 
legal fishing,  especially  on  the  Susque- 
hanna and  its  tributaries,  was  ram- 
pant . . . and  the  general  public  jusi 
winked  at  it. 

The  department  of  fisheries  was  wel 
nigh  discouraged.  When  it  brough' 
law  breakers  to  justice  it  found  thos^ 
prosecuted  had  the  open  sympathy  o 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people. 

It  had  been  almost  impossible  t< 
secure  the  conviction  of  a fish  law  vio 
lator  along  the  Susquehanna.  In  fact 
conditions  were  so  bad  the  departmen 
reported  to  the  governor  it  would  re 
quire  an  army  to  keep  the  Susque 
hanna  River  clear  of  illegal  devices: 
Also,  this  same  army  would  need  ti 
be  well  armed  to  protect  itself  fron  , 
murderous  assault.  On  more  than  on(  s 
occasion  fish  wardens  were  fired  oi  * 
from  ambush  while  about  their  duties 
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25.00 


FISH  LAW  VIOLATIONS 

Cases  Settled  During  the  Month  of  August,  1948 


iaker,  Samuel,  108  Washington  Ave., 
Wilmington,  Del.  Fishing  without 


a license  $ 25.00 

leek,  Harvey,  1023  College  St.,  Nan- 
ticoke.  Two  trout  in  closed  season . . 20.00 

teck,  Harvey,  1023  College  St.,  Nan- 

ticoke.  Illegal  device  20.00 

!eck,  Walter,  1023  College  St.,  Nan- 
ticoke.  Two  trout  in  closed  season . . 20.00 

’eck,  Walter,  1023  College  St.,  Nan- 
ticoke.  Illegal  device  20.00 


lenden,  Kenneth,  306  W.  8th  Ave., 

W.  Homestead.  Motor  boat  violation  10.00 
(losser,  Robert  E.,  824  Faxon  Park- 
way, Williamsport.  One  undersized 


black  bass  10.00 

trill,  Alfred  S.,  2318  Bensonia  St., 
Pittsburgh.  Motor  boat  violation  . . 10.00 

Sronislauski,  Joe,  2419  Carey  Way, 

Pgh.  Motor  boat  violation  10.90 

trunt,  A.  Van,  908  Hanover  Ave.,  Al- 
lentown. Exceeding  bait  fish  limit  . . 10.00 

iutz,  John  A.,  1169  Arcadia  St.,  Beth- 
lehem. Motor  boat  violation  5.00 

:yers,  John  D.,  2332  W.  4th  St.,  Wil- 
liamsport. Illegal  device  20.00 

!allan,  J.  J.,  16  Tomkin  St.,  Hatboro. 

Fishing  without  a license  25.00 

!amboitti,  Albert,  Box  c-42,  Bethle- 
hem. Fishing  without  a license  . . 25.00 

Harbin,  Bertha,  R.  D.  #2,  Butler. 

Fishing  without  a license  25.00 

:hanas,  Michael,  1233  Island  Ave., 
McKees  Rocks.  Lending  a license  25.00 
'hant,  Albert  V.,  Rye  Hills,  Wakefield, 

Forks  Hill,  England.  Alien  fishing  . . 40.00 

!harlesworth,  J.  A.  504  Euclid  Ave., 
Greensburg.  Fishing  without  a li- 
cense   25.00 

'ilvik,  Edward  A.,  741  E.  Northampton 
St.,  Wilkes  Barre.  Motor  boat 

violation  5.00 

Jaar,  Warren,  R.  F.  D.  #1,  Claysburg. 

Illegal  device  100.00 

!ogan.  Jack  W.,  R.  D.  #1,  Narvon. 

Fishing  without  a license  25.00 

!olin,  A.  O.,  924  Brackenridge  Ave., 
Brackenridge.  Motor  boat  violation..  25.00 
lornelius,  Harvey,  P.  O.  Box  142,  Mt. 

Union.  Illegal  device  20.00 

'osmack,  Martin,  375  Corrine  St., 

Johnstown.  Illegal  device  20.00 

!ousin,  William,  1745  N.  9th  St., 
Philadelphia.  Illegal  game  fish  ....  10.00 

Iramer,  Clinton,  25  W.  Shirley  St., 


•rocker,  John  W.,  1859  N.  Judson  St., 
Philadelphia.  Fishing  without  a li- 
cense   25.00 

''routhamel,  Trostle,  336  Railroad 
Ave.,  Souderton.  Motor  boat  viola- 

j tion  10.00 

liallapalu,  Nello,  3606  Hanover  Acres, 
Allentown.  Motor  boat  violation  . . . 5.00 

idwards,  Bromley,  1111  Jackson  St., 
Scranton.  Motor  boat  violation  ....  5.00 

Interline,  Russel,  Camp  Hill.  Motor 

I boat  violation  20.00 

iVans,  Elmer  E.,  Shinglehouse.  Fish- 

I ing  without  a license  25.00 

lagan,  Francis,  8120  Ardleigh  St., 
i Philadelphia.  Fishing  without  a li- 
cense   25.00 

inley,  James,  Chestnut  St.,  Johns- 
town. Fishing  on  posted  property  . . 25.00 

leisher,  William  S.,  R.  D.  #1,  Marys- 
ville. Undersized  black  bass  10.00 

irantz,  John  R.,  R.  F.  D.,  Port  Matilda. 

Fishing  without  a license  25.00 

rantz,  John  R.,  R.  F.  D.,  Port  Ma- 
tilda. Illegal  device  20.00 


Gotwals,  Daniel.  Pt.  Pleasant.  Illegal 

game  fish  20.00 

Graziano,  Robert,  254  Skillman  St., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Fishing  without  a 

license  25.00 

Grobman,  Sidney,  4740  Bingham  St., 

Philadelphia.  Fishing  without  a li- 
cense   25.00 

Grobman,  Sylvia,  4740  Bingham  St., 

Philadelphia.  Lending  a license  ....  25.00 

Harrison,  Richard,  Edw.  Wm.,  R.  D. 

#1,  St.  Thomas.  Motor  boat  vio- 
lation   10.00 

Henry,  Oscar,  R.  D.  #1,  Factoryville. 

Fishing  without  a license  25.00 

Hippie,  Paul,  Middletown.  Motor  boat 

violation  5.00 

Holsopple,  Oliver,  R.  F.  D.  #2,  Stoys- 

town.  Undersized  black  bass  10.00 

Hugh,  Robert,  Bellevue  Rd.,  Belle- 
vue. Motor  boat  violation  25.00 

Jenigen,  Edward  W.,  4715  Maple  St., 
Philadelphia.  One  trout  out  of 

season  10.00 

Karns,  John,  259  Spring  St.,  Bedford. 

Violation  of  frog  law  10.90 

Kelly,  John  C.,  R.  D.  #1,  Box  58, 

New  Alexandria.  Illegal  device  ....  20.00 

Kimenhour,  Karl  J.,  New  Britain. 

Fishing  without  a license  25.00 

Kirkwood,  Ernest  W.,  1203  Strawn 
Ave.,  New  Kensington.  Exceeding 

bait  fish  limit  10.00 

Klimitus,  William,  930  Mt.  Vernon  St., 
Scranton.  Two  undersized  pickerel . . 20.00 

Kralick,  J.  J.,  35  N.  Howard  St.,  Al- 
lentown. Illegal  game  fish  10.00 

Laseik,  Gus,  Star  Route,  Quakertown. 

Motor  boat  violation  5.00 

Lenard,  Bradford,  719V2  Vickroy  Ave., 

Johnstown.  Illegal  device  20.00 

Lenard,  Raymond  L.,  550  Harland 

Ave.,  Johnstown.  Illegal  device  ....  20.00 

Lenard,  Samuel  B.,  550  Harland  Ave., 

Johnstown.  Illegal  device  20.00 

Lerch,  Chester,  Harrisburg.  Motor 

boat  v'olat’on  5.00 

Lewis,  Sterling  O.,  R.  D.  #5,  To- 

wanda.  Motor  boat  violation  10.00 

Lerry,  Frank,  18405  Marcella  Rd., 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Fishing  without  a 

license  25.00 

Link,  Clair  J.,  Portersville.  Illegal 

device  20.00 

Link,  Victor  H.,  Portersville.  Illegal 

device  20.00 

Lundquist,  August  A.,  Box  112, 

Youngstown.  One  undersized  bass..  10.00 
Manlocich,  Paul,  105  Sheffield  Ave., 
Alliquippa.  Fishing  without  a li- 
cense   25.00 

Marigo,  Tony,  Harrisburg.  Motor  boat 

violation  5.00 

Martin,  Joseph,  5435  Ridgewood  Ave., 
Ridgewood,  N.  Y.  False  information 
when  securing  a fishing  license  ....  25.00 

McAnnick,  George  E.,  Sheldon  Park, 
Natrona  Hgts.  Motor  boat  vio- 
lation   10.00 

McCallin,  Walter  J.,  245  Dean  St., 

West  Chester.  Fishing  without  a 

license  25.00 

McDonald,  Lawrence  D,,  5256  Penn- 
way St.,  Philadelphia.  Fishing  with- 
out a license  25.00 

McLaughlin,  Thomas,  2530  N.  Howard 
St.,  Philadelphia.  Fishing  without 

a license  25.00 

McLinn.  George  E.,  Harrisburg.  Motor 
boat  violation  5.00 


.Vlcleslicnko,  Sam.  I3UH  h'lvitiu  .-Xvi- 
Pittsburgh.  Fishing  without  a li- 
cense   

Miller,  Charles,  Emmaus.  Exceeding 

creel  limit  30.0j 

Miller,  George,  519  Colfax  Ave., 

Scranton.  Motor  boat  violation  5.00 

Moehring,  Edward  F.,  826  Union  Blvd., 

Bethlehem.  Motor  boat  violation  . . 10.00 

Molnar,  William  T..  507  Levick  St., 
Philadelphia.  Elxceeding  creel  limit..  20.00 
Moore,  Alvin,  R.  D.,  Port  Matilda. 


Illegal  device  20.00 

Moore,  Frank  L.,  S.  4th  St.,  Young 

Wood.  Exceeding  creel  limit  20.00 

Moore,  Paul,  R.  F.  D.,  Port  Matilda. 

Illegal  device  20.00 

Moore,  Paul,  R.  F.  D.,  Port  Matilda. 

One  trout  in  closed  season  10.90 

Mozitis,  Robert,  246  W.  Cornwall  St., 
Philadelphia.  Lending  a fishing  li- 
cense   25.00 

Myers,  Harvey  J.,  1510  Locust  St., 

Jersey  Shore.  Undersized  black 

bass  10.00 

Myers,  Harvey  J.,  1510  Locust  St., 

Jersey  Shore.  Two  chubs  over 

I’mit  20.00 

O’Brian,  Paul,  243  S.  2nd  St.,  Lchigh- 

ton.  Motor  boat  violation  5.00 

Overpeck,  Frank  J.,  511  Rand  St., 
Camden,  N.  J.  Motor  boat  viola- 
tion   5.00 

Patterson,  W.  L.,  1939  Cedar  Ave., 

Allentown  Motor  boat  violation  . . 10.00 

Perry,  R.  J.,  P.  O.  Box  693,  Altoona. 

Two  undersized  black  bass  20.09 

Pfeifer,  Dommic,  E.,  Ogden  & Lee 
Sts.,  Chicago,  111.  Fishing  without 

a license  25.00 

Pfeil,  Edwin  W.,  23'’3  Eardav  Rd., 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Fishing  without  a 

license  25.00 

Pikala,  Josenh,  4944  Griscom  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia. Fishing  without  a license  . 25.00 

Post,  Harry,  Cliffside,  Trucksville. 

Motor  boat  violation  5.00 

Pr'tchard.  Robert  H..  21  W.  South 
St.,  Wilkes  Barre.  Motor  boat  vio- 
lation   10.00 

Quav,  Cameron,  4079  Manayunk  Ave., 

Philadelphia.  Motor  boat  violation  . 5.00 

Rager,  Donald  R.,  316  Troy  St.,  Johns- 
town. Fishing  on  posted  property  . . 25.00 

Re’ner,  Willis  R.,  40  Circle  Drive, 

Vestal,  N.  Y.  Fishing  without  a 

license  25.00 

Reed,  Clyde  E.,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Fishing  without  a license  25.00 

Rees,  William  J.,  Jr.,  311  N.  Ray  St., 

New  Castle.  Motor  boat  violation  . . 25.00 

Riccini,  Thomas,  Jessup.  Illegal  opera- 
tion of  motor  boat  30.00 

Rife,  Charles  F.,  311  Clinton  St.,  Har- 
risburg. Fishing  without  a license  . . 25.00 

Rosen,  Samuel,  924  Schentedy  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Fishing  with  bor- 
rowed license  25.00 

Rvsak,  Eugene,  1612  W.  Lehigh  St., 
Philadelphia.  Illegal  game  fish  ....  10.00 

Sadler,  Edgar  L.,  Broad  Ave.,  Primes. 

Illegal  device  20.00 

Salsman,  Stanley  R.,  R.  D.  # 1,  Muncy. 

Fishing  without  a license  25.00 

S^wicki,  Frank,  Kulpmont.  Ten  sun- 

fish  over  creel  limit  100.00 

Sch"ffer,  Frank.  707  Florence  St., 
Allentown.  Illegal  game  fish,  ex- 
ceeding creel  limit  30.00 

Sf’h'nlever.  Howard,  785  Argvle  Rd,, 


Schorn,  Gerald  J.,  532  Unruh  Ave,, 
Philadelphia.  Exceeding  creel 

limit  20.00 

Sehreinpr.  Warren,  123  E,  Water  St., 
Middletown.  Illegal  operation  of 

motor  boat  100.00 

S^firv.  .T'mes.  119  Haz^l  St.,  Kittan- 
ning. Motor  boat  violation  5.00 
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Spall,  Edward,  65  Willow  Ave.,  Car- 

bondale.  Motor  boat  violation  10.00 

Stelclacio,  Charles,  1014  S.  Main  St., 
Meadville.  Fishing  without  a li- 
cense   25.00 

Strauser,  Albert  W.,  South  Ave., 

Enola.  Lending  a fishing  license  . . 25.00 

Strauser,  John  W.,  732  W.  4th  Ave., 

Gary,  Indiana.  Fishing  without  a 

license  25.00 

Swisher,  Daniel,  Myerstown.  Fishing 

without  a license  25.00 

Troese,  James,  Rimersburg.  Motor 

boat  violation  10.00 

Waldron,  Fritz  V.,  117  S.  McKean  St., 

Butler.  Motor  boat  violation  5.00 

Weihe,  Henry,  416  26th  St.,  Union 
City,  N.  J.  Fishing  without  a li- 
cense   25.00 

Wengyn,  Joseph,  601  W.  Shawnee 
Ave.,  Plymouth.  Motor  boat  vio- 
lation   5.00 

Woleschak,  Jacob,  R.  D.  9^1,  Pottsville. 

Motor  boat  violation  5.00 

Yoder,  Arnold,  Cooper  Ave.,  Johns- 
town. Fishing  on  posted  property  . . 25.00 

Zurcher,  Frederick,  1149  New  Hamp- 
shire Dr.,  Pittsburgh.  Motor  boat 

violation  75.00 

Zurcher,  Frederick,  1149  New  Hamp- 
shire Dr.,  Pittsburgh.  Motor  boat 
violation  25.00 


Warden  Neff  reports: 

A 21-inch  small  mouth  bass  that  weiph^d 
5 lbs.  4 ozs.,  and  had  a girth  of  14  inches.  This 
fish  was  caught  by  Martin  R.  Wiegandt  of 
Allentown.  The  fish  was  caught  from  Lake 
Wallennaupack  on  the  morning  of  September 
11th.  The  fish  was  landed  on  a fly  rod  with 
a 6-lb.  test  leader,  a hellgrammite  was  used 
for  bait. 


Want  a New  Way 
To  Fry  Fish? 

“Here  is  a new  taste  to  accent  the  thrill  of 
catching  your  fish  and  then  frying  them  over 
a wood  fire. 

“The  chef  at  the  Hotel  Washington  in  the 
nation’s  capital  decided  that  most  fishermen 
get  tired  of  always  having  to  fry  their  fish 
in  bacon,  bacon  drippings,  or  butter  and  get- 
ting the  same  taste.  So  he  decided  to  do 
something  about  it. 

“Next  time  you  are  starting  out  on  that 
fishing  trip  just  replace  your  usual  supplies 
for  your  fish  fry  with  one  small  jar  of  mayon- 
naise and  sufficient  flour  for  the  number  of 
fish  you  hope  to  put  away. 

"Here  is  Chef  Pierre  Mendendou’s  simple 
recipe  for  the  new  taste  for  your  pan  fried 
fish: 

(Prepare  your  fish  for  frying.  Roll  in  flour, 
spi-ead  with  mayonnaise,  re-roll  in  flour,  and 
pop  into  your  greased  skillet.) 

“And  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.  You  will  find 
the  mayonnaise,  because  of  all  the  seasonings 
that  are  in  it,  gives  the  fist  a new  tang.  The 
mayonnaise  also  makes  a ‘dry’  fish  much  more 
appetizing  because  it  provides  a certain 
moisture  to  the  meat.’’ 


Dialogue  heard  on  used  car  lot; 

Car  Seller  (to  prospective  buyer):  What! 
You  offer  me  only  $2,000  when  it  sold  for 
$1,400  new? 


One  of  the  Season’s  Largest  Brown  Trout  from  i 

“Fishermen’s  Paradise”  Is  Landed  by  Youth  | 

! 


Drunk;  Lookit  that  sign. 

Drunker:  Whazzit  shay? 

Drunk:  Says,  “Ladies’  ready-to-wear 

clothes.” 

Drunker;  Well,  ish  about  time! 


Jimmy  Bowers,  14  year  old  Punxsutawney,  R.D.  lad  and  the  brown  trout  he  landed  trom 
the  Fishermen’s  Paradise  at  BeUefonte.  This  trout  was  one  of  the  nicest  fish  landed  during  the 
’48  season,  being  over  25  inches  in  length,  and  weighed  8%  pounds.  The  boy  had  an  hour  long 
struggle  to  net  the  fish.  The  fish  was  entered  in  several  big-fish  contests  and  so  far  has  won 
for  his  captor  over  30  prizes  of  outdoor  equipment. 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S 

ANTI-POLLUTION  PKOORESS 


Three  Cases  Referred  to  State 

Justice  Department  by  Board 

The  Sanitary  Water  Board  has  referred 
three  cases  to  the  Justice  Department  for 
action,  two  of  them  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  orders  of  the  Board  under  the  Clean 
Streams  program,  and  one  involved  in  a 
fish  killing. 

The  cases  in  which  there  is  failure  to 
comply  with  the  orders  of  the  Board  are 
those  of  the  City  Laundry,  Stony  Creek 
Mills,  Berks  Co.,  and  the  Frantz  Distilleries, 
Brothersvalley  Township,  Somerset  Co.  In 
the  case  of  the  former  the  Board  issued  a 
permit  last  Nov.  6 approving  plans  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  to  provide  com- 
plete treatment  of  wastes  from  the  laundry 
and  rug  works.  On  December  2,  the  com- 
pany was  ordered  to  construct  the  treatment 
works  and  have  it  in  operation  on  or  before 
April  1,  of  this  year.  An  investigation  by  the 
Bureau  of  Engineering  is  said  to  have  shown 
that  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  construct 
the  treatment  works  and  that  the  wastes 
continue  to  be  discharged  to  Antietam 
Creek.  It  is  also  reported  that  the  laundry 
is  the  only  source  of  waste  discharge  to 
upper  reaches  of  that  stream. 

A similar  situation  involves  the  Frantz 
Distilleries,  a permit  approving  a proposed 
waste  treatment  system  having  been  issued 
by  the  Board  last  Oct.  27,  but  a recent  in- 
vestigation by  the  Engineering  Bureau 
showed  that  the  old  lagoons  which  were  to 
be  abandoned,  were  still  in  use,  that  they 
are  overflowing,  the  wastes  are  inefficiently 
treated  and  cause  gross  pollution  of  Blue 
Lick  Creek. 

The  fish  killing  involves  the  Joseph  Camp- 
bell Co.,  Madison  Township,  Columbia  Co. 
Fish  were  reported  to  have  been  killed  on 
Jime  24,  by  wastes  from  a lagoon  at  a 
pea  vinery  of  the  company. 


New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

Officials  Confer  on  Pollution 

New  York  State  officials  have  recently 
conferred  with  H.  E.  Moses,  chief  consulting 
engineer.  State  Department  of  Health,  to 
obtain  information  concerning  the  Penn- 
sylvania stream  pollution  control  act  and 
the  Clean  Streams  program.  The  confer- 
ence is  preparatory  to  the  setting  up  in 
New  York  State  of  an  anti-pollution  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  last  Legislature  of 
that  State. 

Attending  the  conference  from  New  York 
was  Morris  M.  Cohn,  consultant  to  the 
Legislative  Committee;  Joseph  O.  Heck,  di- 
rector of  Municipal  Postwar  Planning;  Earl 
Murray,  Assistant  Attorney-General,  and 
Earl  Devendorf,  Assistant  Director,  Division 
of  Environmental  Sanitation,  Department  of 
Health.  Mr.  Moses  arranged  for  H.  G.  Knox, 
Technical  Advisor;  J.  R.  Hoffert,  Chief  En- 
gineer and  William  A.  Gorman,  Sanitary 
Water  Board  secretary,  all  of  the  Bureau 
of  Engineering,  Department  of  Health,  to 
attend  the  conference. 


Discharge  of  Sewage  Into 
Abandoned  Mines  Not  Permissible 

The  Sanitary  Water  Board  has  emphati- 
cally reiterated  a previous  announcement 
that  it  is  not  permissible  for  municipalities, 
individuals  or  industries  to  discharge  sewage 
to  abandoned  mines.  Reports  that  this 
method  of  sewage  disposal  is  being  follow- 
ed to  some  extent  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt. 
Lebanon,  McKeesport  and  Irwin  were  made 
to  the  Board.  It  had  been  previously  re- 
ported that  the  practice  was  being  followed 
in  the  vicinity  of  Greentree.  All  the  local- 
ities are  in  Allegheny  County. 

In  addition  to  the  method  being  in  viola- 
tion of  the  ruling  of  the  Board  in  the  Clean 
Streams  drive,  it  is  pointed  out  that  in 
some  cases  it  may  become  a hazard  to  resi- 
dents of  properties  from  which  sewers  dis- 
charge to  mines.  When  the  mine  shall  be 
sealed  under  the  program  of  the  Department 
of  Mines  to  prevent  ac'd  mine  water  from 
reaching  the  streams,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
mine  gas  may  be  forced  back  into  the  homes. 


Municipal  Sewage  Treatment 

Principles  Approved  by  Board 

Approval  of  the  feasibility  and  soundness 
of  the  engineering  principles  involved  in  the 
proposed  collection  and  treatment  of  mu- 
nicipal sewage  and  industrial  wastes  by  the 
Allegheny  Coimty  Sanitary  Authority  was 
given  recently  by  the  State  Sanitary  Water 
Board  at  a meeting  in  Pittsburgh.  The  engi- 
neering principles  to  be  followed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  vast  project,  estimated  to 
cost  $82  million,  are  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
liminary study  and  report  submitted  by  the 
Authority  to  the  Board  which  has  been  com- 
pletely surveyed  by  the  Board’s  engineers. 
The  report  covers  every  phase  of  the  pro- 
posed sewage  and  industrial  wastes  collec- 
tion and  treatment  system  and  shows  that 
the  ultimate  total  length  of  the  intercep- 
tors in  the  project  will  be  98  miles.  The 
plan  is  to  presently  construct  91  miles  of 
interceptors  of  which  52.5  miles  will  be  of 
subaqueous  construction.  There  will  be  21 
miles  of  force  mains. 

It  was  also  decided  by  the  Board,  that  all 
municipalities  and  industries  in  the  area 
which  previously  had  received  orders  from 
the  Board  to  abate  pollution  of  the  water- 
ways or  prepare  plans  for  sewage  or  indus- 
trial waste  treatment,  and  which  were 
granted  extensions  of  time  to  permit  a 
study  of  the  plan  of  the  Authority,  shall  be 
ordered  by  the  Board  on  September  1 to 
prepare  those  plans  if  they  decide  not  to 
join  the  Authority  for  treatment  of  their 
sewage  and  wastes.  This  requirement  ap- 
plies to  those  municipalities  and  industries 
which  now  cause  pollution  of  the  streams 
and  which  received  extensions  of  time  on  the 
Board’s  original  order  to  prepare  plans  for 
treatment  works  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  determine  from  the  study  and  engineer- 
ing report  of  the  Authority  if  they  desired 
to  finally  join  the  Authority  for  the  treat- 
ment of  their  sewage  and  wastes. 


Paper  Mill  Waste  Being  Studied 

In  Attempt  to  Clean  River 

The  greatest  pollution  of  the  Clarion  River 
comes  from  the  paper  mill  of  the  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  Company  and  a survey 
now  being  made  will  include  a complete 
study  of  those  wastes  and  the  establish- 
ment of  practicable  means  for  the  treatment 
of  those  wastes. 

Recently  a trial  basin  with  mechanical 
equipment,  constructed  as  a step  in  com- 
pliance with  the  orders  of  the  Sanitary 
Water  Board,  was  placed  in  operation, 
which  is  designed  to  remove  settleable  solids 
from  not  less  than  20  i>er  cent  of  the  general 
waste  waters  of  the  mill,  the  volume  of  the 
treated  wastes  amoimting  to  about  two  and 
one  half  million  gallons  daily.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  it  will  be  possible  to  treat  about 
four  million  gallons  a day  in  the  trial  basin 
when  all  adjustments  shall  have  been  made. 
Additional  tanks  will  be  built  in  further 
compliance  with  the  treatment  orders  of 
the  Board,  based  upon  the  results  of  the 
tests  to  be  made  in  the  operation  of  the 
basin. 

In  addition  to  that  basin  another  unit  for 
the  complete  treatment  of  the  “white 
water”  wastes  of  the  plant,  amounting  to 
an  additional  three  million  gallons  daily, 
is  about  half  completed. 


Plans  for  Septic  Tanks  and  Cess 

Pools  Available  from  Board 

Septic  tanks  and  cess  pools  which  are 
used  for  sewage  disposal  in  many  sections 
of  the  state  are  frequently  found  to  be  a 
source  of  stream  pollution  and  therefore, 
constitute  a violation  of  the  pure  stream  law 
under  which  the  Clean  Streams  program  of 
the  Sanitary  Water  Board  is  being  carried 
out. 

In  many  instances  it  is  found,  the  over- 
flow which  reaches  the  streams,  is  caused 
by  improper  construction  of  the  tanks  or 
pools  and  an  inadequate  tile  drainage  system. 

Where  pollution  is  caused  from  these 
sources,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board  can  issue  abatement  orders  as  is  done 
in  the  case  of  municipalities  and  industries. 

The  Bureau  of  Engineering,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  has  prepared  three  sets  of 
drawings,  one  for  the  construction  of  septic 
tanks  and  sub-surface  tile  fields,  one  for 
typical  cess  pools  and  one  showing  a gen- 
eral plan  of  sewerage  for  rural  districts. 
These  drawings  are  available  upon  request. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  a number  of 
requests  are  received  from  residents  of 
areas  where  there  are  no  sewers,  requesting 
information  about  methods  of  disposal  to 
prevent  stream  pollution  through  discharge 
to  the  waterways.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
septic  tank  or  cess  pool,  properly  con- 
structed, provide  an  answer  to  the  problem 
in  these  areas  and  that  definite  aid  is  given 
through  the  available  drawings. 


By  Albert  G.  Shimmel 

The  enchantment  of  the  Mad  Moon  falls  on  the  world  of  men  as 
well  as  the  out-of-doors.  Records  show  more  suicides  this  month  than  in 
any  other  of  the  year.  Scientists  explain  the  phenomenon  as  a neuroses 
brought  on  by  a latent  migratory  urge.  It  is  apparent  in  some  species  of  both 
birds  and  animals.  Last  week  a grouse  crashed  into  the  side  of  a building 
in  town  several  miles  from  any  natural  cover.  Squirrels,  plentiful  all  during 
the  summer  suddenly  disappear  from  their  accustomed  haunts  and  turn  up 
in  the  most  unexpected  places. 

Early  morning  and  twilight  resound  with  the  crash  and  rattle  of  antler 
against  antler  as  two  Mad  Moon  bucks  decide  the  question  old  as  time  itself. 
A ringside  seat  at  the  scene  of  combat  is  a prize  for  an  experienced 
woodsman.  Be  cautious!  A green  eyed,  rutting  buck  is  a changed  creature 
from  the  scurrying  animal  encountered  a few  weeks  later  in  the  deer  drive. 

If  you  think  nice  trout  are  rare  in  your  favorite  stream  a few  hours  spent 
prowling  its  tributaries  this  month  will  do  much  toward  bringing  about  a 
change  in  your  thinking  and  a deflated  ego!  Trout  are  concentrated  in  the 
headwaters  now  and  an  observation  of  their  spawning  habits  is  interesting 
in  extreme. 

Fur  and  feathers  from  your  gunning  experiences  will  provide  welcome 
additions  to  the  fly  tying  kit.  Use  of  naturals  obtained  in  this  way  will  double 
your  pleasure  and  be  a true  conservation  practice. 

To  know  the  out-of-doors  and  to  make  use  of  its  products  sparingly  and 
wisely  is  the  mark  of  a true  Sportsman. 
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is  a pen  and  ink  drawing  by  the  well  known 
Williamsport  artist  Harold  Bush. 


Fish  Commission  Meetings 

Excerpts  From  Minutes  of  Recent  Meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 

Appointment  of  Chief  Warden 

The  Commission  voted  in  favor  of  the  appointment  of  a Chief  Fish 
Warden,  the  selection  to  be  made  at  as  early  a date  as  possible.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  all  regular  wardens  be  given  an  opportunity  to  compete 
by  examination  for  the  position. 

Increase  for  Employees 

In  accordance  with  the  Governor’s  announcement  cf  a cost  of  living 
salary  and  wage  increase  for  State  employees  the  Board  granted  a 10% 
increase  to  those  employees  coming  within  the  provisions  of  the  directive. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  an  additional  allocation  be  requested  to  carry 
on  the  work  at  the  Pymatuning  Fish  Farm  at  Linesville,  Crawford 
County,  which  means  much  to  the  future  warm  water  fishing  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Increase  In  Fishing  License 

The  Board  seriously  considered  a program  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
earmarked  .25  increase  in  the  1948  fishing  license.  (Additional  informa- 
tion follows  later  in  these  excerpts.) 

Revocation  of  Licenses 

The  following  fishing  licenses  were  revoked  for  a period  of  one  year: 
Myron  E.  Wilson,  Wellsboro,  Pa.;  Oscar  S.  Vance,  R.D.  1,  Cony,  Pa.; 
John  H.  Weaver,  Broad  Street,  Chambersburg,  Pa.;  Walter  R.  Camp- 
bell, Center  Street,  Picture  Rocks,  Pa.;  Harry  S.  Clark,  Jersey  Mills, 
Pa. 

In  accordance  with  action  of  the  Board  at  an  earlier  meeting,  the 
following  licenses  were  revoked  for  one  year,  for  violation  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  at  Fisherman’s  Paradise: 

William  L.  Ramsey,  Chambersburg,  Pa.;  H.  F.  Singleton,  Tyrone,  Pa.; 
W.  E.  Cherry,  Bellewood,  Pa.;  Floyd  V.  Alvetro,  Stump  Creek,  Pa.; 
Theodore  Selfridge,  Clearfield,  Pa.;  Alfred  C.  Moyle,  Winburne,  Pa.; 
George  D.  Kephart,  Lewistown,  Pa.;  James  W.  Taylor,  Ramey,  Pa.; 
Kenneth  C.  Weyant,  R.D.,  Claysburg,  Pa.;  Floyd  R.  Shank,  Philips- 
burg,  Pa.;  Samuel  B.  H.  Hopler,  Williamsport,  Pa.:  Ovidio  From- 
boluti,  Hershey,  Pa.;  Wayne  Bullers,  Brockway,  Pa.;  Robert  H. 
Morgan,  Tyrone,  Pa.;  Mike  Sorchilla,  Johnstown,  Pa.;  Clarence  E. 
Winegardner,  Jr.,  Claysburg,  Pa.;  William  E.  Ringler,  Acosta,  Pa.; 
Samuel  DeAngelo,  Johnstown,  Pa.;  Harold  O’Dell,  Doylesburg,  Pa.; 
Harry  T.  Irwin,  Altoona,  Pa.;  Harry  Bratton,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa.; 
Robert  Haney,  Jr.,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa.;  W.  M.  Pittenger,  Carlisle,  Pa.; 
David  H.  Shaffer,  Lewistown,  Pa.;  Ralph  Petrowski,  Philipsbui'g, 
Pa.;  Lambert  J.  Showers,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa.;  George  Cossack,  Lewis- 
town, Pa.;  Millard  F.  Griffith,  Jr._,  Lewistown,  Pa.;  Peter  Poullor, 
Tyrone  Pa. 

Request  of  State  Advisory  Committee 

The  Fish  Commission  agreed  to  again  contribute  the  sum  of  $250.00 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Education  Laboratory  for  Teachers  at 
State  College. 

Rules  and  Regulations  Governing  Fishing  for  1949 

With  the  exception  of  Northern  Pike,  the  1949  regulations  will  remain 
the  same  as  during  1948.  The  season  for  Northern  Pike  (Inland  Waters) 
will  begin  July  1st  and  extend  to  November  30th,  inclusive.  Legal  size — 
16  inches — day’s  limit — 4. 

Regulations  tor  Taking  Smelts  In  Lake  Erie 

1.  Waters  affected:  All  streams  emptying  into  Lake  Erie,  within  the 
confines  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream  in  a 
southerly  direction  to  State  Highway  Route  No.  5 which  is  a 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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The  season  is  closed  and  the  time 
for  the  open  fireplace  and  tall 
stories  has  arrived.  As  a preliminary 
to  this  pleasant  hearth  warming  pas- 
stime, I have  been  rereading  some  old 
articles  including  a few  of  my  own. 
In  doing  so  I have  been  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  probably  as  many  readers 
have  been  dissuaded  from  going  fishing 
as  there  have  been  those  who  have 
been  induced  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
anglers.  It  is  true  that  on  occasions 
the  dry  fly  purist  may  have  read  that 
which  assisted  him  to  attain  perfection 
in  his  art  or  the  wet  fly  specialist  was 
able  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
his  deadly  submerged  lure.  Then  again 
the  seeker  of  the  “bronze  back”  may 
have  added  to  his  list  of  good  waters 
and  the  chap  who  hunts  the  giants  of 
the  deep  possibly  picked  up  some  good 
information  concerning  his  all  impor- 
tant reels  and  tricky  outriggers. 

However  as  I leisurely  perused  this 
average  run  of  fishing  articles  I was 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  they  all 
centered  to  a great  extent  on  some 
aspect  of  technique.  Even  if  it  was  a 
story  of  a pleasant  and  successful  day 
on  lake,  sea  or  stream,  the  manner 
in  which  the  fish  were  taken,  the 
tackle  used,  the  lure  or  bait  or  all 
three  of  these  technical  factors  were 
emphasized  in  more  or  less  detail.  Now 
the  point  I would  like  to  bring  out  is 
that  at  first  a good  story  or  article  may 
readily’  arouse  to  a rather  high  degree 
the  casual  reader’s  interest  in  fishing 
but  as  he  becomes  involved  in  an  ex- 
tended treatise  or  discussion  of  fishing 
technique,  his  ardor  is  quickly  cooled. 
Like  as  not  he  will  finally  decide  this 
is  a game  for  experts  only  and  vanity 
dictating  discretion,  he  will  refuse  all 
invitations  from  his  angler  friends. 

The  deep  sea  man,  for  instance,  dis- 
cusses the  weight  and  strength  of  line 
from  8 thread  to  52  thread,  rod  tips 
of  6 to  24  ounces,  star  drag  reels,  out- 
riggers and  teasers.  The  bait  caster 
will  really  get  you  going  with  his  un- 
derwater, surface  and  popping  plugs, 
plus  his  spoons  and  wobblers  and  salt 
pork,  not  to  mention  a variety  of  na- 
tural baits.  The  fly  fisherman  is  the 
worst  of  all  with  his  dry  and  wet  flies, 
bucktails  and  spinners,  doubled  taper- 
ed lines,  leaders  to  match  and  rods 
graduated  by  1/8  ounce  plus  a myriad 
of  other  technical  equipment.  To  me  it 
seems  fishing  should  appeal  to  every- 
one as  one  of  the  happiest  of  sports 
providing  complete  relaxation  under 
delightful  conditions  provided  by  na- 
ture herself.  However,  when  a man 
comes  up  against  the  apparent  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  all  this  equipment 
and  the  knowledge  and  ability  of  its 
use  in  order  to  catch  a fish,  he  is  very 
apt  to  say  “the  heck  with  it,  it’s 
spinach.” 


lust  Fishing 

I,  like  many  others,  have  spoken  and  By  ' a 

written  at  length  and  at  times  violently  s 

concerning  the  absolute  necessity  of  Howard  M.  Emst  k 

doing  thus  and  so  if  you  want  to  catch  o 

fish,  but  now  I am  going  to  tell  of  the  1 


fun  of  fishing  with  what  might  be  term- 
ed just  a bent  hook.  True  indeed, 
equipment  and  technique  are  pleasur- 
able incidents  to  angling,  but  anyone 
can  thoroughly  enjoy  himself  on  ocean, 
lake  or  stream  with  nothing  much 
more  than  a desire  to  go  fishing. 

One  of  my  earliest  experiences  at 
fishing  was  on  Barnegat  Bay.  The 
family  summered  on  the  Jersey  coast 
about  an  hour’s  train  ride  from  the 
Bay.  Every  Sunday  we  joined  with 
our  neighbors  in  chartering  a boat  and 
guide  for  a day’s  weak-fishing  on  that 
body  of  water.  My  father  always  in- 
cluded me  in  the  party.  He  boasted  of 
a rod,  reel,  line,  hooks,  etc.,  and  so 
did  one  or  two  others  of  the  party.  They 
talked  much  of  their  tackle.  The  ladies 
of  the  party  and  myself  accepted  the 
“slaughter  poles”  of  the  guide  and  they 
really  slaughtered.  These  poles  were 
of  bamboo  some  10  or  12  feet  in  length. 
Fifteen  feet  of  ordinary  linen  line  with 
an  eyed  hook  tied  on  the  end  plus  a 
couple  of  pieces  of  lead  was  fastened 
to  one  end  of  the  pole.  The  hook  was 
baited  with  shrimp  or  shedder  crab. 
Anyone  could  fish  with  this  rig.  You 


L.  H.  “Doc”  Sutherland  of  Grove  City,  and  a 
northern  pike  he  took  from  Misery  Bay,  Lake 
Erie,  the  5th  of  September.  The  length  as  given 
by  “Doc”  was  33%  inches,  the  weight  7%  pounds. 
A dandy  for  sure. 


dunked  the  bait  into  the  tide,  the  fish  j 
struck,  you  raised  the  pole  briskly  and  ji 
he  came  flopping  aboard.  You  didn’t  and  j ■ 
don’t  have  to  be  an  expert  to  enjoy 
a wonderful  day’s  sport  fishing  for  I 
“weaks.”  Whether  you  pack  a fine  < 
picnic  lunch  and  board  a charter  boat  i 
for  a delightful  day’s  cruising  on  one  i 
of  our  east  coast  bays  or  just  row  your-  ' 
self  out  to  some  suitable  channel,  the  ' 
chances  of  the  novice  landing  enough  ' 
fish  to  confirm  him  as  an  angler  are 
excellent.  There  is  no  need  to  worry  1 
over  special  equipment  and  technique. 
Use  the  guide  and  heed  his  advice  or 
follow  the  livery  man’s  instructions  as 
to  where  to  anchor  and  how  to  fish. 
He  also  will  supply  the  proper  bait  and 
probaly  has  the  rest  of  the  equipment 
if  needed.  It  is  time  enough  to  worry 
about  technique  and  tackle  after  you 
have  actually  spent  a day  afloat  and 
caught  a few  fish.  It  won’t  be  long  then 
before  you’ll  be  joining  the  rest  of 
the  gang  in  discussing  the  comparative 
qualities  of  steel  and  bamboo  rods, 
large  or  small  hooks,  the  advantages  of 
swivels,  etc. 

My  initial  experiences  at  bass  fishing 
were  again  with  my  father.  However 
I can’t  say  that  one  might  be  success- 
ful in  obtaining  bass  with  a “slaughter 
pole.”  Nevertheless,  if  you  feel  like 
drifting  on  the  rippled  surface  of  some 
woodland  lake  with  a distant  mountain 
range  rollng  behind  a morning  mist 
or  perhaps  gently  swinging  to  the  cur- 
rent of  some  broad  island-dotted  river, 
don’t  hesitate  because  you  know 
naught  of  the  vagaries  of  the  black 
bass.  Somehow  or  other,  with  nothing 
more  than  a cheap  5 ft.  steel  rod,  a 
discarded  reel  of  my  dad’s,  a few  snell- 
ed  hooks  and  an  odd  piece  of  lead,  I 
managed  to  hook,  lose  and  land  enough 
fish  to  make  complete  the  happiness 
that  comes  with  a day  on  the  lake  or 
river. 

Bait  was  never  a problem.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  all  bass  waters  there  : 
always  seems  to  be  someone  who  has 
the  right  type  of  bait,  be  it  worms, 
minnows  or  hellgrammite.  I _ also 
never  found  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
information  as  to  the  likely  spots  to 
fish,  and  in  general  at  what  depth  to 
sink  the  bait.  In  spite  of  all  the  fine 
points  of  the  game  if  the  tyro  will  just 
bear  in  mind  the  fundamental  objec- 
tive of  getting  his  bait  within  sight  of  ' 
his  quarry,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  get 
some  action.  There  can  be  no  question  | 
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of  bass  as  a game  fish  and  a smart  one 
but  there  is  no  need  to  forego  the  joy 
of  angling  for  him  because  of  lack 
of  jeweled  bearing  multiplying  reels 
and  magnificent  hand  made  bamboo 
spinning  rods,  nor  because  you  don’t 
know  a “popping”  plug  from  a “diver” 
or  “Seth  Green’  from  a “Brown 
Hackle.” 

As  a matter  of  fact  I think  there  is 
more  real  fun  and  thrills  to  be  had  by 
starting  your  angling  career  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  “barefoot  boy.”  All 
that  is  necessary  is  the  urge  and  enough 
equipment  to  somehow  place  the  bait 
in  front  of  the  fish.  Your  interest  and 
intelligence  fed  by  your  experience 
will  develop  the  rest  and  eventually  it 
will  be  you  who  will  be  telling  the 
experts. 

I fully  believe  that  as  many  people 
have  been  scared  away  from  trout  and 
salmon  fishing  as  there  are  trout  and 
salmon  anglers  in  this  world.  I hardly 
blame  them.  There  probably  is  no 
single  sport  that  apparently  requires 
such  a multitude  of  gadgets  and  equip- 
ment, plus  skill  and  knowledge  of  their 
use.  Unfortunately  I must  admit  that 
even  for  the  beginner  it  is  inadvisable 
to  venture  forth  without  some  pre- 
liminary preparations.  These  do  not 
necessarily  have  to  go  beyond  obtain- 
ing a rod  capable  of  casting  a fly  forty 
feet,  thirty  yards  of  tapered  line,  a 
reel  to  carry  it  on,  a few  fine  leaders 
and  a dozen  flies  plus  a bucktail  or 
two.  Possibly  the  chap  who  gave  you 
the  idea  of  trout  or  salmon  fishing  can 
lend  you  an  outfit  for  a starter.  He  also 
can  tell  you  the  two  or  three  best  fly 
patterns  to  use.  If  you  pay  attention 
to  him  for  a half  hour  or  so,  you’ll 
quickly  grasp  the  rudiments  of  casting 
and  after  a little  practice  on  lawn  or 
roof  top  you  should  be  able  to  get  your 
fly  a sufficient  distance  to  raise  enough 
fish  to  whet  your  appetite  for  more. 
I would  like  to  say  you  can  have  a 
glorious  time  just  dunking  worms  for 
trout.  In  fact,  this  method  is  quite  ef- 
fective early  in  the  season,  after  a 
heavy  rain  or  in  the  northern  Canadian 
lakes.  In  so  far  as  a good  part  of  the 
fascination  of  angling  for  these  beauti- 
ful fish  rests  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
magnificent  mountain  lakes  or  the 
lovely  clear,  cold  singing  rivers  in 
which  they  are  foimd,  it  may  be  just 
as  well  to  start  fishing  with  bait  rather 
than  forego  what  in  a lifetime  to  me 
has  proved  the  greatest  and  happiest 
of  all  pastimes.  If  you  do  this,  the 
chances  are  it  won’t  be  long  before  you 
graduate  to  fly  casting  and  then  get 
yonrself  suitable  wading  gear  with 
which  to  explore  the  wilderness  of  the 
streams. 

The  same  preliminary  preparations 
must  be  made  for  salmon  fishing  as  for 
trout.  The  possibilities  of  bait  fishing 
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for  Salmo  Salar  however  must  be  com- 
pletely discarded.  On  the  other  hand 
the  proportionate  possibilities  of  the 
novice  killing  a fish  are  much  greater 
than  in  trout  fishing. 

I fully  realize  that  the  Atlantic 
salmon  is  the  most  unpredictable  fish 
that  swims.  His  actions  and  reactions 
are  mystery  indeed  Notwithstanding 
which,  on  the  four  occasions  I have 
fished  with  beginners  they  all  but  put 
me  to  shame  and  my  own  initial  at- 
tempt met  with  pretty  good  success. 
The  most  amazing  of  these  experiences 
with  a neophyte  took  place  on  the 
Jupiter  River  on  Anticosti  Island.  Fish- 
ing a single  rod,  I was  requested  by  the 
Company  to  join  a pleasant  party  of 
three  other  sportsmen.  None  of  them 
were  experts  and  one  of  the  group  had 
never  previously  caught  a fish  of  any 
kind.  At  our  first  stop  up  the  river 
his  guide  requested  that  we  give  him  a 
certain  pool  close  by  the  camp.  It  com- 
prised a fast  run  close  to  the  bank, 
breaking  slightly  white  just  before  it 
fanned  out  into  its  tail.  As  I passed 
by  the  pool  on  my  way  to  my  allotted 
fishing  grounds,  I noticed  the  guide 
had  stationed  our  friend  as  far  out 
towards  the  center  of  the  heaf  of  the 
pool  as  he  could  conveniently  wade. 
There  he  stood,  his  back  braced  to  the 
current  that  bubblingiy  washed  around 
his  legs,  patiently  learning  how  to  get 
his  fly  out.  Bidding  him  good  luck,  I 
continued  on  my  way  and  shortly  was 
worrying  how  to  get  a rise  out  of  a 
dozen  fish  idly  circling  a quiet  bathtub 
pool.  I finally  succeeded  in  beaching 
three  fish  which  I thought  was  a pretty 
good  day’s  work  and  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded to  return  to  camp.  When  I came 
abreast  of  our  neophyte’s  pool  I was 
somewhat  surprised  to  see  him  still 
standing  in  the  same  spot  where  I had 


left  him  that  morning.  I was  more  sur- 
prised when  he  deftly  flicked  out  his 
fly  some  40  or  50  feet  and  completely 
surprised  as  I watched  him  when  he 
raised,  hooked  and  landed  a 10  lb. 
salmon.  On  learning  that  this  was  his 
fifth  fish  of  the  day,  I was  utterly 
astounded.  During  the  rest  of  our  week 
on  the  river,  this  chap  held  his  own 
with  the  rest  of  us  (ev'en  to  the  extent 
of  killing  salmon  from  an  easy  chair.) 

To  repeat.  I appreciate  these  inci- 
dents are  had  to  believe,  but  my  ex- 
periences on  the  three  other  occasions 
when  I fished  with  beginners,  were 
practically  the  same  They  all  failed 
to  hook  the  first  three  or  four  rises,  lost 
the  next  couple  of  fish  and  then  began 
killing  salmon  almost  as  well  as  any 
old  timer.  In  fact  this  pattern  con- 
firmed and  coincided  with  the  results 
of  my  own  initiation  as  a salmon  fisher- 
man. 

Angling  is  such  a gi'and  sport  that 
even  writing  about  it  re-creates  the 
complete  freedom  and  serene  happiness 
that  comes  with  the  open  sea,  the  salt 
marshes  of  the  bays,  the  silent  spired 
forest  of  the  woodland  lakes  and  the 
sparkling  joyous  song  of  the  rushing 
rivers.  The  curving  rod  is  again  in  your 
hands,  the  reel  is  speeding  out  the 
line  and  battle  is  joined  with  a worthy 
foe.  Don’t  let  the  fear  or  possible 
ineptitude  stop  you  from  joining  the 
ranks  of  the  blessed  anglers.  Don’t  be 
dismayed  by  the  thoughts  of  having  to 
acquire  a great  variety  of  fancy  tackle 
or  by  your  ignorance  and  possible  in- 
ability to  correctly  handle  it.  Just  go 
fishing.  Once  you  have  started,  all 
your  brother  anglers  will  come  to  your 
aid  and  it  won’t  be  long  before  you 
will  be  telling  them  how,  when  and 
where  to  catch  the  big  ones. 
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Winter  - - Tackle  Repair  Time 

By  Donald  S.  Shiner 


Winter — when  the  weather  forces  you  to  stay 
indoors  is  the  best  time  to  check  all  your  gear. 


NOW  that  the  angling  season  has 
developed  into  history,  the  many 
winter  evenings  finds  us  roaming  un- 
restfully  about  the  house.  It’s  an  ex- 
cellent time  to  dig  the  well-used  tackle 
from  the  closet  or  corner  and  set  about 
checking  for  minor  repairs,  and  get- 
ting the  tackle  ready  again  for  spring 
and  next  season’s  use.  Not  only  is  it 
well  spent  time  that  reaps  reward 
when  the  angling  season  begins  anew, 
but  Christmas  time  is  an  excellent 
season  to  see  if  any  new  equipment  is 
needed,  a hint  made  concerning  a new 
reel  or  a few  new  plugs  may  forestall 
receiving  the  customary  assortment  of 
ties  which  we  constantly  seem  to  end 
up  with. 

Checking  the  equipment  at  this  time 
of  year  not  only  brings  forth  the  idea 
that  a line  should  be  replaced,  or  a few 
different  plugs  or  spoons,  or  even  a 
reel  should  be  added  to  the  already 
overflowing  assortment,  but  checking 
and  doing  minor  repairs  undoubtedly 
prolongs  the  life  of  every  single  tackle 
item  and  is  definitely  an  economical 
gesture. 

Tackle  repair  shops  do  a flourishing 
business  year  around,  but  even  the 
rankest  amateur  can  do  small  repair 
jobs  of  his  own,  thus  becoming  more 
familiar  with  his  own  equipment  as 
well  as  developing  a habit  of  being 
more  careful  with  his  equipment  in 
the  future. 

The  fly  and  casting  rods  usually  are 
the  items  which  should  be  checked 
frequently.  It  is  estimated  that  an 
average  sportsman  fishes  30  days  a 
year.  A thousand  casts  might  be  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  average  angler’s 
day.  Viewing  the  terrific  figures  of 
30,000  one  can  get  a fairly  clear  picture 
of  how  often  a rod  is  flexed  and  the 
great  strain  the  glued  bamboo  rod  is 
subjected  to  each  season.  Only  the 
best  of  rods  will  withstand  many 
seasons  of  this  heavy  work,  hence,  it 
can  be  clearly  seen  that  a good  rod  is 
a necessity.  However,  both  good  rods 
as  well  as  cheap  and  poorly  constructed 
rods  need  repairs  eventually.  Thread 
wrappings  at  guides  come  loose,  guides 
become  grooved  and  worn,  ferrules  be- 
come loose  from  their  station  on  the 


rod,  and  occasionally  a reel  seat  be- 
comes loose. 

All  this  should  be  checked  thor- 
oughly before  a new^  season  begins, 
and  as  stated,  pays  dividends,  both  in 
longer  use,  and  more  efficiency. 

Unless  the  silk  or  nylon  thread  wind- 
ings at  the  guides  become  loose  or  cut, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  rewrap  the  rod 
each  year.  Chip  marks  or  spots  where 
the  varnish  has  been  bumped  or 
chipped,  can  be  touched  with  a good 
quality  rod  varnish.  Three  coats  of 
varnish  at  anyone  time  or  over  a period 
of  time  is  generally  all  that  a rod  can 
stand.  Excess  varnish  is  detrimental,  as 
it  causes  the  rod  to  become  sluggish 
and  retards  its  action.  It  is  far  better 


Keel  seats  are  another  part  of  a fly  rod  that 
will  work  loose. 

to  merely  touch  the  chipped  places 
with  varnish  or  scrape  off  the  varnish 
entirely  and  revarnish  the  rod. 

When  rewinding  the  thread  on  the 
rod  at  the  guides,  and  later  varnishing, 
the  silk  thread  usually  becomes  much 
darker  unless  a color  fixative  or  pre- 
server is  used.  Using  this  color  fix 
solution  retains  the  thread’s  color,  but 
it  is  not  as  lasting  as  when  the  varnish 
is  placed  directly  on  the  thread. 

It  is  wise  to  check  each  ferrule  and 
slide  (commonly  termed  male  and  fe- 
male ferrule) . They  have  a habit  of 
drying  out.  Fishing  with  a rod  with 
loose,  wobbly  or  “cracking”  ferrules,  is 
most  annoying.  They  can  sometimes 
be  repaired  by  merely  heating  the  fer- 
rule over  a small  flame,  or  of  it  still 
persists,  it  should  be  recemented. 

If  anv  of  the  guides  or  tin  tops  are 
grooved,  thev  should  be  replaced  with 
new  ones.  This  will  prolong  the  life 
of  any  line  used  on  the  rod. 

Today,  there  is  an  ever  growing 
number  of  anglers  who  are  construct- 
ing and  assembling  their  own  rods. 
Tackle  supply  houses  feature  rod 
building  material,  and  a fairly  good 


rod  or  rods  can  be  constructed  through  ‘ 
the  long  winter  months.  Not  only  is  i 
there  a great  deal  of  pleasure  building 
one’s  own  rod,  but  there  is  a ready 
market  for  rods  turned  out  by  the  ama- 
teur who  puts  sincere  and  honest 
workmanship  in  his  products. 

Reels  should  be  kept  well  oiled  and  j 
periodically  throughout  the  season,  i 
taken  apart  and  all  sand,  dirt  and  i 
moisture  removed  from  the  gears;  and  j 
other  moving  parts.  For  winter  stor- 
age, oil  should  be  applied  to  all  moving 
parts  of  the  reel,  and  the  reel  placed 
in  a bag  or  box.  Stored  this  way,  the 
next  season  will  find  the  reels  in  good 
condition.  f 

Spinners,  spoons,  and  the  many  I 
metal  lures,  are  affected  by  use  and  | 
age.  The  reflecting  surfaces  of  the 
spinner  and  spoon  lures  become  tarn-  ; 
ished  and  very  often  rust  from  damp-  : 
ness.  These  should  be  polished'  and  ^ 
the  luster  renewed.  Any  metal  or  sil-  5 
ver  polish  does  this  job  very  nicely,  j 
However,  unless  properly  cared  for,  i 
by  spring  they  will  be  tarnished  again,  li 
Once  cleaned  and  polished,  coat  each  I 
blade  or  reflecting  surface  with  a thin  i 
coat  of  clear  lacquer  (clear  finger  nail  i 
lacquer  will  do).  This  preserves  the  i 
mirror  finish  for  an  indefinite  length  ; 
of  time.  i 

The  hooks  on  the  variety  of  lures  ' 
become  dull  and  rusty.  Each  point  ' 
should  be  sharpened  and  straightened 
if  bent.  The  reward  is  often  a hooked  ; 
fish  where  otherwise  it  might  mean  a 
miss.  In  the  case  of  small  popper  bugs 
and  the  like,  after  the  hooks  are 
checked,  the  points  can  be  forced  into  j 
a small  cork  for  protection  until  the  ' 
time  for  use  is  at  hand. 

After  checking  over  hooks  on  plugs, 
the  plug’s  finish  can  be  gone  over, 
and  any  chips  in  the  paint  can  be 
touched  up.  However,  do  not  paint 


great  advantage  by  tying  flies — both  new  and 
old  patterns. 
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Winter  is  the  time  to  build  that  new  rod  so 
it  is  completed  by  early  spring. 


lacquer  over  enamels  or  vice  versa. 
The  result  would  be  that  the  under- 
coat will  shrivel  and  peel. 

The  hardware  on  plugs  (hooks, 
grammets,  screw-eyes,  mouth  plate, 
propeller,  etc.)  should  be  checked  and 
if  found  loose,  tightened  or  renewed. 

Dry,  wet,  and  streamer  flies  should 
be  steamed  to  renew  them.  One 
method  of  steaming  flies  is  by  holding 
them  over  a steaming  teakettle,  the 
steam  will  fluff  out  the  hackle  and 
unmatt  the  wings  and  tails.  The  pat- 
terns can  be  checked  over  as  well  as 
the  hook’s  point.  The  fly  box  may 
need  a few  new  patterns  to  replenish 
the  stock.  For  the  angler  who  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  tie  his  own  flies,  it  is 
a simple  matter  for  restocking  his  box. 
However,  for  those  anglers  who  do 
not,  a list  can  be  made  of  needed  flies, 
this  greatly  facilitates  the  pre-season 
shopping.  Buying  fishing  tackle  is  a 
very  pleasing  hobby,  but  a headache 
if  items  purchased  are  already  dupli- 
cated in  the  tackle  box,  or  when  the 
prospective  shopper  does  not  know 
his  immediate  needs. 

Lines  should  be  taken  from  the  reels 
I and  coiled  loosely  in  an  envelope.  This 
chore  will  prevent  the  line  from  kink- 
ing or  taking  a ‘set’  or  curl  from  being 
tightly  coiled  on  the  reel.  Upon  check- 
ing the  line,  it  can  be  tested  for  strength 
and  the  finish  can  be  looked  over  and 
an  estimate  made  as  to  whether  it  will 
suffice  the  coming  season  or  a new  line 
is  needed. 

Creels  are  touchy  items  unless 
properly  cared  for.  At  the  end  of  each 
[successful  fishing  trip,  the  creel  should 
be  washed  by  a hose  or  merely  by 
rinsing  out  under  a faucet.  Fish  odors 
are  very  displeasing,  not  to  mention 
jthe  fact  that  it  encourages  bacteria 
{and  rots  the  basket  quickly.  Winter 
[time  is  the  time  to  clean  and  either 
varnish  or  shellac  the  willow  creel. 


Many  leaders  are  generally  left  over 
from  the  season.  These  should  be 
checked  over  for  frayed  and  weak 
places. 

A notation  can  be  made  on  the  spring 
shopping  list  for  new  leaders  of  a cer- 
tain length  and  test  which  are  needed. 

Waders  and  boots  cause  many  head- 
aches for  the  average  angler.  A small 
puncture  can  be  patched  and  repaired, 
as  well  as  the  entire  boot  gone  over 
to  find  any  age  checks  or  cracks.  The 
three  most  damaging  agents  to  rubber 
boots  are  sun  light,  heat  and  age.  While 
all  three  play  ‘hob’  with  rubber  prod- 
ucts, each  can  be  successfully  coped 
with.  For  winter  storage,  hang  boots 
in  a cool,  dry,  airy  place.  Be  sure 
they  are  hung  either  by  the  straps  or 
on  a boot  holder.  Throwing  them  in  a 
corner  so  they  are  humped  on  a pile 
is  only  asking  for  cracks,  folds  and 
trouble.  A good  formula  to  help  pre- 
serve rubber  boots  and  other  rubber 
products  is  glycerine.  The  boots  should 
be  rubbed  with  this  chemical  period- 
ically, as  it  will  prolong  the  life  of 
rubber  boots  many  years. 

While  there  are  many  other  chores 
the  angler  can  do;  such  as  assemble 
his  angling  photographs  and  bring  his 
angling  notes  up  to  date,  those  already 
mentioned  will  generally  take  care  of 
the  average  angler’s  equipment.  Some 
odd  jobs  will  always  be  brought  to 
mind  when  repairing  and  checking  the 
worthy  equipment. 

Doing  these  tasks  is  a worthy  job 
for  any  angling  enthusiast,  and  come 
spring  and  a new  angling  season,  every 
single  item  is  in  tip-top  condition.  It 
is  a pastime  for  the  long  winter  eve- 
nuigs,  and  shows  eeconomy  since 
proper  care  renders  the  equipment 
found  in  the  tackle  box  serviceable  for 
many  extra  years. 


J 


After  all  spinners  are  polished,  coat  each  one 
with  clear  lacquer. 
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You  Still  Have  Time 

Send  a full  year's  subscription  of  Tub 
Pennsylvania  Angler  to  your  son,  dad  or 
fishing  pal  as  a real  Christmas  gift. 

Twelve  big  monthly  copies—brimful  of 
timely  information  and  stories  about  fishing. 

We  will  start  all  gift  subscriptions  with  the 
December  Issue  and  will  notify  the  one  re- 
ceiving the  magazine  that  it  will  come  to 
him  for  a full  year  with  your  Yuletide 
Greetings. 

Just  send  fifty  cents  and  the  name  and 
address  for  each  gift  subscription  you  want 
to  send  and  we  will  do  the  rest. 

General  Motors  Fights  Against 

Pollution  in  Nation’s  Streams 

Practically  all  of  General  Motor’s  far-flung 
divisions  are  taking  positive  steps  to  prevent 
polluting  the  nation’s  streams,  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  stated.  This  progres- 
sive action  by  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turing corporations  might  well  be  emulated 
by  other  industries  and  businesses. 

Divisions  which  are  cooperating  actively 
in  this  public-spirited  campaign  are:  Delco- 
Remy;  the  Oldsmobile  Division;  the  Fisher 
Body  Division;  Frigidaire;  Chevrolet;  Delco 
Products;  The  Diesel  Equipment  Division; 
New  Departure;  Guide  Lamp;  and  Rochester 
Products.  Before  being  permitted  to  enter 
streams,  all  harmful  wastes  from  the  plants 
are  neutralized,  destroyed,  or  filtered  as  they 
pass  through  settling  beds  and  conduits 
towards  the  streams.  All  inflammable  sub- 
stances, including  cyanide,  the  most  toxic 
pollutant,  are  burned.  Oil  wastes  are  strained 
through  special  carbon  filters,  separated  from 
waste  water,  and  destroyed  or  salvaged. 

Progressive  action  such  as  that  taken  by 
General  Motors  may  have  some  financial 
return  in  the  form  of  by-products  and  sal- 
vaged wastes  which  may  be  re-used  to  help 
defray  the  cost  of  proceeding.  This  is  a 
small  return,  however,  in  comparison  with 
the  more  intangible  but  still  real  return  in 
the  form  of  improved  public  relations  and 
goodwill  which  such  action  creates. 


Bunk! 

“Eat  fish  and  grow  smart’’  is  an  old,  old 
saying,  but  scientists  say  that  it’s  all  the 
bunk.  A recent  release  from  the  Ohio  Divi- 
sion of  Conservation  says: 

“Science  does  not  recognize  any  one  food 
as  more  beneficial  to  the  brain  than  anoiher. 
What  food  is  good  for  the  whole  body  is 
also  good  for  the  brain. 

“Fish  meat  is  considered  rich  in  phos- 
phorus and  a German  scientist  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  started  the  idea,  ‘No  phos- 
phorus, no  thought.’  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  human  brain  attains  almost  its  full  adult 
size  during  the  first  six  years  of  a child’s 
life  and  during  the  time  when  its  chief 
article  of  diet  is  milk. 

“The  flesh  of  fish  is  lighter  and  more  easily 
digested  than  most  of  the  flesh  meats  and, 
therefore,  it  is  suitable  and  desirable  food  for 
so-called  brain  workers  or  persons  engaged 
in  occupations  involving  little  physical  ex- 
ertion and  much  mental  labor.” 
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Th  Is  is  the  first  in  a series  of  three  articles  by  a veteran  writer  tor  Pennsylvania 
Angler.  They  will  deal  with  a subject  to  which  the  average  angler  probably 
devotes  very  little  thought  and  attention. 

Streams  Have  Character 


SIT  down  with  a group  of  hunters, 
and  what  do  you  hear  them  talking 
about?  How  to  hold  and  aim  a gun? 
What  kind  of  shells  to  use?  Not  much. 
Their  conversation  deals  principally 
with  the  very  important  topic  of  where 
they  can  find  the  game  they  wish  to 
hunt. 

But  sit  down  among  some  average 
fishermen,  and  what  do  you  hear? 
Plenty  about  leaders  and  lines  and 
rods,  about  the  comparative  effective- 
ness of  various  lures  and  baits.  And 
there  will  be  heated  discussion  of 
weather  and  temperatures. 

And  precious  little  about  the  most 
important  topic  of  all — where  they  can 
find  the  fish  they  hope  to  catch. 

Let  us  carry  the  contrast  a bit 
farther. 

To  the  hunter — even  the  least  ex- 
perienced— marshy  ground  indicates  a 
certain  kind  of  game,  briar  patches 
another,  woodlands  a third.  Facts  like 
these  are  the  first  things  he  learns.  He 
knows  they  are  as  necessary  as  are 
the  ability  to  use  his  gun. 

But  to  the  average  fisherman  a 
creek  or  river  is  a stream  of  water 
which  he  presumes  contains  fish  and  in 
which  he  uses  a bait  or  lure  while 
hoping  that  somehow  the  attention  of 
a bass  or  trout  will  be  attracted. 

It  doesn’t  occur  to  him  that  if  he  can 
find  out  what  lies  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  that  stream  of  water  his  fishing 
probably  will  be  vastly  more  success- 
ful. 

A creek  or  river  is  a complex — and 
also  a fascinating — thing. 

It  has  life  and  personality.  It  can 
lift  a man  to  the  heights  of  happiness 
or  break  his  heart.  It  can  win  the  love 
of  a man — or  his  bitter  hatred. 

A stream  has  moods.  It  can  be  placid 
and  calm  and  friendly.  Or  it  can  be 
grin  and  unruly.  It  can  comfort  and 
soothe  a man — or  it  can  arouse  him  to 
anger  and  despondency. 

I know  a stream  that  is  the  greatest 
nerve  tonic  God  ever  created.  Its 
waters  are  calm  and  unruffled.  Its  riffles 
sing  joyously.  It  meanders  through 
sun-warmed  fields  of  corn  and  wheat. 
Its  banks  are  lined  by  stately  old  trees 
that  cast  their  shade  in  invitation  to 
the  tired  angler. 

There  was  a time,  some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  when  this  stream  teemed 
with  bass,  pickerel,  and  panfish.  It  was 
no  trick  at  all,  in  any  good  hole,  to 
catch  a limit  of  bass  in  an  hour,  and  in 


By  Dick  Fortney 

those  days  the  limit  in  bass  was  more 
than  six. 

Today  the  fishing  has  pretty  well 
played  out,  but  I’m  not  the  only  one 
who  keeps  going  back  to  that  stream 
summer  after  summer.  It  still  exerts 
a powerful  charm. 

I know  another  stream  that  can 
make  a man  curse  under  his  breath 
in  frustration  and  anger.  Its  waters 
are  big  and  deep  and  dark.  Its  riffles 
roar  a tune  of  power  and  danger.  It 
smashes  its  way  among  mountain 
ranges.  Its  banks  are  rocky  and  for- 
bidding, impossible  in  places  for  even 
an  agile  young  man  to  descend  and 
climb  again. 

There  are  monster  trout,  along  with 
big  bass  and  other  fish,  in  this  stream. 
But  the  stream  is  fiendishly  clever  in 
protecting  them.  And  many  an  angler 
shuns  the  stream  like  a plague,  com- 
pletely beaten  down  by  its  formidable 
and  unfriendly  nature. 

These  two  streams  serve,  now,  as  ex- 
cellent proof  of  the  point  that  the  in- 
tellingent  angler  gets  acquainted  with 
the  water  which  he  fishes — sees  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  river  or  creek, 
learns  its  moods  and  how  to  master 
them,  and  as  a result  becomes  a more 
successful  fisherman. 

Fellows  who  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  first  stream  have  turned  to 


other  waters  since  the  glory  of  its  fish- 
ing has  begun  to  fade. 

Fellows  who  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  stream  shun  its  waters  in  spite  i 
of  the  fine  fish  they  might  catch. 

Conversely,  an  angler  who  knows 
both  streams  may  fish  in  both  and  be 
rewarded  with  a reasonable  amount 
of  pleasure — and  of  fish. 

Let  us  be  more  specific. 

There  are  sections  of  the  calm,  farm-  ^ 
land  stream  where  there  is  good  fishing. 
Some  of  them  would  scarcely  attract 
a second  glance  from  an  angler  visit-  | 
ing  the  stream  for  the  first  time.  I 

I’m  thinking  in  particular  of  one 
pool  that  on  first  glance  is  a shallow, 
flat  expanse  of  dead  water.  There  are  ? 
big,  fiat  rocks  lying  on  the  bottom, 
and  both  shores  of  the  pool  are  covered  | 
with  gravel.  There  is  a barely  pre-  | 
ceptible  current,  and  the  stream  at  j 
this  point  is  wide  enough  that  most  j 
of  the  water  is  open  to  the  glare  of  j 
the  sun.  j 

But  that  pool  is  one  of  the  remaining  j 
hot  spots  in  the  creek  Those  fiat  rocks 
are  not  tight  against  the  bottom.  On  I 
the  east  side  of  the  pool  a long  ledge 
of  rocks  runs  down  near  the  bottom 
where  it  cannot  be  seen  from  the  sur- ; 
face.  I 

A friend  of  mine  took  a four-pound 
bass  out  of  that  pool  one  evening  this 
past  summer! 

Fish  hide  under  those  flat  rocks  and 
back  in  the  protection  of  that  rock 
ledge.  They  will  strike  at  the  lures 
or  bait  of  the  anglei  who  knows  that 
fact  and  who  gets  his  lures  within  their 
reach — even  when  the  sun  is  shining 
hot  and  bright. 

There  is  another  pool  in  this  stream 
which  actually  is  a stretch  of  dead,  un- 
productive water.  It  contains  no  cover 


This  long,  flat  pool  looks  shallow  and  lifeless.  As  a matter  of  fact,  some  nice  pickerel  are 
to  be  caught  in  this  area  of  Wyalusing  Creek,  in  Bradford  County. 
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This  stream  was  cloudy,  alt.r  a shimmer  shower,  when  the  picture  was  taken,  but  the  angler 
in  action  here  knew  that  good  bass  lurked  in  the  deep  pocket  along  this  shore.  He  caught  lish 
because  he  knew  the  stream  he  was  fishing. 


for  fish,  and  for  its  entire  length  it  is 
shallow  enough  that  any  man  can  wade 
it  with  boots. 

But  at  the  head  of  this  pool  there  is 
a short  area  that  is  littered  with  huge 
rocks.  And  about  in  its  middle,  where 
a giant  old  tree  leans  out  over  the 
water,  there  is  a deep  pocket  nestling 
against  a high  bank. 

Rarely  is  it  possible  to  take  a good 
fish  from  this  pool  during  the  hours 
of  daylight,  even  when  a lure  is  cast 
into  the  pocket  under  the  tree  or  is 
worked  carefully  around  the  area  of 
big  rocks. 

But  at  night! 

There  are  bass  in  that  section  that 
can  snap  a carelessly  handled  lure  on 
a fairly  stout  leader,  and  pike  that 
strike  with  insane  fury. 

The  lesson  taught  by  years  of  fishing 
the  area  is  this:  At  dusk  the  big  fish 
emerge  from  the  rocky  portion  and  the 
tree-shaded  pocket  and  feed  in  the 
coverless  shallows  of  the  pool. 

Doesn’t  this  make  the  point — that  al- 
though many  fishermen  regard  this 
stream  as  fished  out,  a man  who  has 
made  a study  of  the  creek  and  who  has 
had  long  experience  in  fishing  it  still 
can  get  enough  pleasure  from  its  waters 
to  make  a 75-mile  automobile  drive 
worth  while? 

Now  for  the  roaring,  rock-ribbed 
stream. 

Like  all  bullies,  90  per  cent  of  its 
fierceness  is  pure  bluff. 

That  riffle  that  a man  may  be  afraid 
to  wade  shouldn’t  be  waded  at  all. 
It  is  big  and  deep  enough  that  it  con- 
tains good  pockets.  Trout  lie  there  in 
wait  for  fly,  spinner,  or  bait. 

Those  huge,  mysterious  pools  are 
where  the  really  big  fish  hang  out.  Mon- 
strous rocks  lie  scattered  on  the  stream 


bed — some  of  them  20  or  25  feet  down 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Springs  of  pure,  cold  water  bubble  up 
from  the  floor  of  many  of  its  largest 
pools. 

There  are  paths  down  which  the 
angler  can  get  to  the  stream  in  safety 
and  with  a fair  degree  of  ease. 

The  pools  are  so  big  that  lines  of 
drift,  cross-currents,  and  other  natural 
factors  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

Let  me  illustrate  with  two  specific 
points. 

There  is  one  great  pool  far  up  the 
course  of  the  stream  that  calls  for  a 
good  15-minute  walk  over  difficult. 


rock-strewn  land  to  reach  its  shores. 
At  the  head  of  the  pool  is  a roaring 
riffle — rapid  would  be  a better  word, 
for  the  water  in  this  fast  water  is 
deeper  than  in  a big  pool  in  an  ordinary 
creek. 

The  pool  itself  is  long  and  a good 
75  feet  in  width.  Its  western  shore  is 
gravel,  sloping  down  so  steeply  that  a 
man  wearing  waders  can  get  scarcely 
farther  than  ten  feet  out  into  the  water. 
Its  eastern  shore  is  a procession  of 
boulders  ranging  in  size  from  that  of 
a bureau  drawer  to  that  of  a bedroom 
in  a small  bungalow. 

There  are  just  two  spots  in  that  pool 
where  a man  can  catcb  fish. 

One  is  a stretch  of  perhaps  20  feet 
of  the  length  of  the  riffle.  The  other 
is  an  area  about  30  feet  long  along  the 
rocky  eastern  shore. 

Year  after  year  monster  trout  hang 
out  in  those  two  areas.  The  rest  of  the 
pool — by  far  the  largest  part  of  it — isn't 
worth  much  attention. 

There  is  another  pool  of  a different 
character.  This  one  is  comparatively 
shallow.  In  fact,  a man  wearing  hip 
boots  can  wade  down  almost  its  entire 
length,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  and  casting  his  bait  or  lure  to 
the  western  shore. 

I sat  on  the  eastern  bank  of  this  pool 
one  afternoon  and  watched  a man  fish 
down  the  length  of  the  pool,  traveling 
close  along  the  bank  and  casting  a 
spinner  and  fly  toward  the  center  of 
the  pool.  He  went  empty-handed. 

After  he  departed  I fished  down  the 
length  of  the  pool,  but  I waded  down 
the  middle  and  cast  a fly  and  spinner 
against  the  western  shore. 

Honest  Indian,  I hooked  26  fish  in 
(Turn  to  Page  21) 


Some  streams  are  big  and  deep,  with  grim,  rock-lined  shores.  The  fisherman  hasn’t  much 
chance  of  mastering  them  until  he  learns  all  he  can  about  them. 
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(This  is  the  first  part  of  a two  part  article — The  second  part  will  appear  in  the 

January  Issue) 


The  forest  is  a strange  lonely  place 
at  nightfall  and  even  the  seasoned 
woodsman  feels  its  silent  mysteries  as 
evening  draws  its  curtain.  The  urge 
for  companionship  is  supplied  simply 
by  a small  fire.  Once  its  friendly  fame 
and  perfume  chase  away  the  gloom 
the  wilderness  becomes  home  and  we 
are  content.  This  strange  worship  of 
flame  is  a heritage  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  cave  of  that  early 
ancestor,  the  Neolithic  man. 

The  angler’s  fire  differs  somewhat 
from  the  ordinary  campfire  in  that  he 
seldom  needs  its  warmth  or  culinary 
aid.  It  is  a friendship  fire  beside  which 
he  exchanges  with  a companion  the 
pleasures  of  the  hour. 

The  stream  provides  fuel  in  the  form 
of  flood  wood  or  drift  stranded  by  the 
freshets  and  the  angler  cheerfully  takes 
what  comes  to  hand. 

Three  Springs  pool  is  almost  perfect 
from  the  angler’s  point  of  view.  A 
huge  flat  topped  sandstone  deflects  the 
current  and  breaks  the  force  of  the 
rapids  above  into  three  perfect  lines  of 
drift.  These  deep  fast  glides  are  the 
lies  of  lusty  trout,  when  the  evening 
hatch  comes  floating  down.  Below  the 
boulder  a small  cold  stream  enters  the 
pool  formed  by  the  three  springs  a 
short  distance  away  that  give  the  pool 
its  name. 

It  is  a consistent  pool  yielding  its 
treasure  with  enough  reluctance  to  add 
spice  to  the  angler’s  conquest.  Tonight 
is  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  season. 
The  Cinnamon  Caddis  fly  has  left  its 
nursery  in  the  cold  brook  and  are  over 
the  water  in  abundance.  The  big 
browns  are  breaking  water  with  the 
abandon  of  fingerlings.  'The  caddis 
does  not  stray  far  from  its  cold  brook 
and  as  it  is  late  season  before  it  is  over 
the  water  the  dry  fly  fisherman  is  for- 
tunate indeed  to  know  a spot  where 
proper  conditions  prevail.  A brace  of 
portly  browns  give  weight  to  my  creel 
as  I leave  the  pool  and  stop  for  a drink 
at  the  spring  run.  Lighting  my  pipe  I 
climb  the  rock  to  the  ashes  of  former 
fires.  A bit  of  bark  from  a water  birch 
and  a few  chunks  of  drift  wood  from  a 
flood  stranded  pine  stump  and  a small 
bright  flame  leaps  up  as  I settle  into  the 
protecting  roots  of  a giant  hemlock 
that  forms  comfortable  seat  to  await 


my  partner,  who  has  been  working  the 
stream  below.  From  my  seat  I see  the 
flash  of  rising  fish.  The  water  talks 
cheerfully.  Behind  me  a vesper 
thrush  sounds  his  bell  like  notes  to  be 
answered  by  another  from  the  hemlock 
spire  across  the  stream.  Twilight 
deepens  to  dusk  as  I gaze  into  the 
heart  of  my  fire  and  see  again  the  other 
flood  wood  fires  that  stretch  back  for 
more  years  than  I care  to  remember. 

Tan  bark  and  ash.  My  first  flood 
wood  fire  and  wood  craft  lesson  is  tied 
in  memory  to  the  perfume  of  burning 
ash  twigs,  oak  bark.  I had  not  yet 
entered  my  teens  when  wearing  a new 
hat  (we  wore  caps  in  those  days)  my 
father  and  I explored  a bit  of  a moun- 
tain brook  in  search  of  native  trout. 
My  first  trouting  trip  was  a remark- 
able experience  yet  memory  fails  to 
record  the  number  and  size  of  our 


catch.  Just  when  we  had  gotten  far 
enough  into  the  mountain  to  prevent 
our  returning  to  shelter  the  Red  Gods 
saw  fit  to  send  into  our  valley  a turbu- 
lent mountain  thunder  storm.  It  was 
the  roll  of  thunder  that  first  drew  our 
attention  from  the  speckled  fighters  of 
the  rocky  pools.  My  first  thought  was 
not  of  the  wetting  we  would  get,  but  of 
what  the  rain  would  do  to  my  prized 
headgear.  Father  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion drew  his  heavy  pocketknife  and 
proceeded  to  cut  bundles  of  small 
branches  from  a clump  of  bass  wood 
sprouts.  Directing  me  to  bring  them 
to  a bit  of  high  ground  he  hurriedly 
built  a frame  work  of  dead  wood  be- 
tween two  small  saplings  and  thatched 
it  with  the  bass  wood  leaves.  Ash 
twigs  and  oak  bark  from  a timber  op- 
eration upstream  had  lodged  along  the 
bank.  Before  the  clouds  let  loose  their 
fury  we  had  a small  fire  glowing  and 
while  our  thatched  roof  turned  the 
torrent  we  passed  the  time  by  spitting 
our  catch  on  twigs  and  broiling  them 
over  our  glowing  coals.  No  food  half  so 
delicious  as  those  trout  has  ever  passed 
my  lips.  The  rest  of  the  adventure  is 
clouded  by  the  drifting  smoke  of  other 
flood  wood  fires. 

Sycamore  and  Elm.  It  was  an  ex- 
cited group  of  youngsters  that  tumbled 
camp  gear  out  of  the  truck  and  took 
their  first  look  at  the  big  river.  There 
were  a round  dozen  and  four  adult 
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leaders.  Two  of  the  leaders  fresh  from 
the  experiences  of  the  war  quickly 
brought  at  least  the  outward  semblance 
of  order  and  in  short  time  four  tents 
faced  the  river.  The  cook,  with  the 
help  of  the  K.P.’s,  was  ready  to  serve 
the  chow  line.  Supper  finished  the 
boys  fished  for  rock  bass,  bluegills  and 
perch.  At  dusk  they  came  in  by  twos 
and  threes  and  settled  down  to  build- 
ing a campfire.  The  gasoline  stove 
was  excellent  for  cookery,  but  it  took 
a real  wood  fire  to  satisfy  not  only 
those  youngsters  but  their  leaders  as 
well.  Flood  borne  sycamore  and  elm 
provided  the  fuel  which  popped  and 
snapped  as  if  to  keep  time  to  the  high 
spirits  of  its  worshippers.  Not  caring 
for  a roof  in  fair  weather  I slung  my 
hammock  between  two  ash  trees  a 
couple  of  rods  from  the  fire  and  snug- 
gled nto  my  sleeping  bag.  There  was 
a fine  moon,  the  flicker  of  the  fire  on 
the  brown  canvas  tents  and  the  low 
murmur  of  the  pairs  of  boys  as  they 
relieved  each  other  at  two-hour  inter- 
vals during  the  night.  This  “security” 
and  “fire  guard,”  although  unnecessary 
gave  a sense  of  responsibility  and  ad- 
venture to  those  participating.  I awoke 
in  that  silence  that  preceded  dawn. 
Fog  thickened  on  the  river  and  drifted 
in,  bringing  with  it  the  perfume  of  the 
water  lilies  growing  in  a back  water 
up  river.  The  fire  a bed  of  hot  coals 
with  here  and  there  a flicker  of  flame 
lighted  momentarily  the  figures  of  the 
last  two  guards  huddled  together,  a 
blanket  over  their  shoulders,  sound 
asleep.  Lazily  I lit  a cigaret  and  rested 
contentedly  until  dawn  came. 

Red  Maple.  Clair  and  I did  not  even 
suspect  that  the  tangle  of  flood  borne 
maple  roots  on  which  we  sat  as  we  as- 
sembled our  tackle  would  soon  have 
another  use.  We  had  climbed  over 
the  mountain  in  the  July  dawn  to  fish 
Mosquito  Creek  where  Cole  Run 
brought  in  water  of  a lower  tempera- 
ture. We  had  reasoned  from  the  con- 
ditions of  the  previous  evening  that 
the  warm  water  had  driven  the  trout 
to  early  feeding  and  congregated  them 
in  the  spring  fed  pools. 

Directly  across  from  our  position  an 
intriguing  swirl  created  when  the 
stream  struck  a huge  boulder  and  de- 
flected it  away  from  the  bank  claimed 
my  attention.  The  Black  Ghost  fell  in 
the  dead  water  directly  in  the  shadows 
formed  by  the  boulder’s  overhang..  Al- 
most immediately  the  current  caught 
it  and  as  it  crossed  the  eddy  a huge 
brown  shouldered  up  and  met  the 
fluttering  bit  of  black  and  silver.  As 
the  hook  stung  his  jaw  he  turned  three 
perfect  cart  wheels  toward  the  opposite 
bank  and  was  gone.  The  streamer 
stuck  fast  to  a projection  of  the  rock 
and  my  roll  casts  would  not  release  it. 
To  release  the  fly  I must  ford  the 


Appointed  Editor  of  Angler 

We  invite  you  to  meet  Fred  E.  Stone, 
new  Editor  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Angler.  Fred,  who  has  been  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
over  a period  of  years,  partly  in  the 
service  of  the  Angler  is  an  accom- 
plished fisherman  and  an  ardent 
sportsman.  His  creative  ability  and 
wide  knowledge  in  the  field  of  gen- 
eral publishing  will  certainly  contri- 
bute much  to  a bigger  and  better 
magazine.  Congratulations  Fred! 

Photo  by  Marty  Myers 


riffles  up  stream  then  cross  the  boulder 
which  sloped  at  a forty-five-degree 
angle.  Carefully  I stood  my  rod  in  the 
drift  wood  and  stretched  the  line  taut 
enough  to  keep  the  current  from  exert- 
ing a strain.  The  crossing  was  accom- 
plished, but  the  slanting  surface  of  the 
rock  caused  some  anxiety.  A slide 
from  its  surface  meant  a wetting  and 
possibly  worse  as  the  water  was  deep 
and  fast  with  enough  rock  teeth  to  at 
least  bruise  one  considerably  if  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  come  in  contact  with 
them.  Setting  each  boot  carefully  and 
testing  its  hold  before  trusting  my 
weight  on  it  I managed  to  negotiate 
the  rock  and  release  the  fly  which  was 
carried  down  by  the  current  to  lodge 
on  the  other  shore.  Then  just  as  I was 
turning  to  make  my  way  back  across 
the  rock  my  fly  box  containing  those 
precious  streamers  fell  from  my  fishing 
jacket  into  the  water.  I could  do  noth- 
ing but  watch  helplessly  as  it  bobbed 
down  the  rips.  Clair  alert  and  watch- 
ful plunged  into  the  tail  of  the  pool 
armed  with  his  net.  Heedless  of  slip- 
pery footing  he  splashed  out  and  as 
the  box  came  by,  reached  with  his  net 
and  made  the  capture.  He  stood  erect 
just  for  a moment  then  betrayed  by 
the  fast  water  he  tottered  uncertainly 
and  submerged  with  all  the  grace  of  a 
circus  acrobat.  A second  later  he  re- 
appeared spouting  water  but  with  the 
fly  box  still  safely  enfolded  in  his  net. 
Our  former  resting  place  furnished  the 
fuel  and  my  friend  between  hilarity 
and  sulphuric  comments  stripped  and 
extracted  the  surplus  liquid  from  his 
garments.  Shortly  we  resumed  our 
fishing  and  for  a couple  of  hours  en- 
joyed splendid  sport  By  the  time  the 


Fred  E.  Stone 


sun  had  finished  the  job  of  dehydration 
the  trout  stopped  rising  and  nothing 
remained  but  the  blackened  ashes  to 
mark  an  extremely  comic  episode. 
Sometimes  a fellow  needs  a friend! 

(Part  two  next  month.) 


Someone  has  said  that  a man  is  never 
taller  than  when  he  stoops  low  to  help  a 
small  boy. 

By  the  same  token,  an  angler  or  a gurmer 
is  never  so  much  a sportsman  as  when  he 
persistently  keeps  well  within  the  bounty 
of  Old  Mother  Nature. 

Illllllllllllllllllllll!lllll!!lllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 

Book  Review 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllillllllllllllll^ 

The  “Book  of  Trout  Lore”  by  John  Crowe 
is  a common  sense  approach  to  the  problem 
of  catching  trout  from  the  crowded  and  over- 
fished waters  of  today — together  with  prac- 
tical suggestions  on  how  to  make  and  use 
those  lures  which  have  caught  trout. 

It  avoids  fine-spun  theories  in  favor  of 
practical  application.  It  stresses  the  import- 
ance of  the  angler’s  psychology  in  relation 
to  the  life  of  the  trout.  A feature  is  the 
sound  discussion  of  trout  biology  and  trout 
foods. 

The  reader  will  find  scientific  explanations 
of  the  many  seeming  contradictions  which 
exist  in  trout  fishing.  You  may  not  agree 
with  all  of  the  statements  until  you  have 
followed  their  precepts,  but  you  can  catch 
trout  if  you  follow  the  wisdom  of  the  author 
gained  through  years  of  study  which  have 
resulted  in  many  full  creels.  The  te.xt  is  il- 
lustrated with  drawings  and  photographs. 

John  Crowe  is  a well-known  writer  for 
outdoor  magazines,  as  well  as  a practicing 
biologist.  His  experience  covers  all  of  North 
America. 

Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.,  New 
York. 
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Tournament  Time  With  M.  A.  A.  C.  0. 

By  Ellen  A.  Dietrich 


ONCE  more,  rods  whipped  and  reels 
whirred,  though  nary  a fish  was 
caught  in  the  all-day  series  of  accuracy 
and  distance  contests  with  fly,  plug  and 
surf  tackle  that  featured  the  Eleventh 
Annual  Tournament  of  the  Middle  At- 
lantic Association  of  Casting  Clubs  at 
Willow  Grove  Pai’k;  and,  as  the  1948 
casting  season  is  brought  to  a close — as 
sportsmen  jot  on  their  cuffs  the  cur- 
rent year’s  scores  to  challenge  them- 
selves for  the  year  ahead — they  look 
back  with  pride  and  pleasure  on  their 
•Eleventh  Birthday. 

Yes,  eleven  years  of  casting,  eleven 
years  of  winning  and  losing,  with 
M.A.A.C.C.  My,  how  the  fingers  itch 
each  year  ’til  and  ’round  tournament 
time — of  those  who  practice  and  those 
who  don’t,  alike — just  to  go  out  to 
Willow  Grove  Park  to  cast  and  chat 
with  their  fishermen  friends,  some  of 
whom  seldom  see  each  other  ’cept  an- 
nually at  “tournament  time.”  How,  too 
each  year  they’ve  prayed,  for  months 
ahead,  that  tournament  time  will  be 
clear — and  possibly  calm  and  cool,  as 
well! 

— And  tournament  time  this  year  was 
an  especially  unusual  day  among  un- 
usual days  of  1948.  Especially  unusual, 
because  there  had  been  rain  for  weeks 
before  the  tournament  date;  and  all  too 
well  we  recall  we’ve  had  more  than 
our  share  of  pluvial  immersions  since. 
Finny  fish  need  water,  true — and  fish- 
ermen, all,  are  M.A.A.C.C.’s  casters. 


(Left  to  right):  Ollie  Hobbs,  Arnold  North  and 
George  Effing,  ace  casters  from  the  Bristol  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Associtaion,  who  totaled 
excellent  scores  throughout  the  1948  season  and 
who  staged  a fly  and  plug  casting  tournament 
at  Bristol  this  year. 


accustomed  to  more  than  the  average 
mortal’s  portion  of  moisture,  to  be  sure. 
Clothes  that  droop,  reels  that  drip, 
lines  that  “plop”  when  they  drop,  flies 
that  sink — not  because  they’re  wet 
flies  properly  used  as  such,  but  be- 
cause a deluge  weighs  them  down — all 
these  and  more  of  things  wet  are 
enumerated  when  our  fishermen  recal- 
lect  in  delight  and  narrate  experiences 
of  their  frequent  or  infrequent  trips  to 
favorite  fishing  streams.  Ask  them, 
though,  and  they’ll  quickly  reply  that 
casting  in  the  rain  place's  a damper  on 
even  the  most  enthusiastic  contestant 
and  adds  lead  to  the  wrong  end  of 
his  line! 

Happy,  therefore,  were  Dad,  Mother 
and  the  kiddies  when  M.A.A.C.C.’s 
tournament  time  this  year  again  was 
clear,  cool  and  calm.  Another  ideal 
picnic-casting  get-together  setting  for 
the  sportsmen  and  their  families  at 
Willow  Grove! 

To  add  to  the  fun  of  winning  on 
Tournament  Day,  there  were  team 
trophies  for  triumphant  clubs,  and 
reels,  rods,  lines,  boots  and  other 
articles  of  value  to  the  sportsmen  for 
individual  winners  in  all  classes. 


Barney  Berlinger  of  Elkins  Park,  casting  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  anti  Game  Protective  As- 
sociation, piled  up  a total  of  7 points  to  place 
close  second  in  all  events  at  M.A.A.C.C.  tourna- 
ment. 


Three  fields  were  kept  busy  through-  I 
out  the  afternoon  and  when  final  scores  || 
were  tallied  it  was  found  that  many  | 
casters  who  had  not  actually  won  top  f 
places  had  just  barely  been  “nosed  | 
out”  by  their  buddies.  f 

The  Willow  Grove  Park  trophy  was  | 
captured  by  the  Dover  Fishing  Club  | 
of  Philadelphia,  whose  rodmen  piled 
up  the  largest  number  of  points  in  ) 
both  fresh  and  salt  water  events;  while  jj 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and  Game  ii 
Protective  Association  took  the  Out-  1 
doorsman  trophy  in  all  fresh  water 
contests  and  the  Lehigh  County  Fish,  (! 
Game  and  Forestry  Association  won  i 
the  Horrocks-Ibbotson  plaque,  awarded  i 
to  the  team  winning  top  honors  in  : 
the  %-oz.  accuracy  event. 

Joe  Horvath  of  Hellertown,  a mem-  , 
ber  of  the  Lehigh  County  organization,  i 
was  the  highest  scoring  individual  in  i 
all  fresh  water  events,  as  well  as  over-  ■ 
all  high  man,  piling  up  a total  of  eight  ■ 
points — with  first  place  in  both  %-oz.  ■ 
accuracy  and  %-oz.  accuracy  and  ■ 
second  place  in  dry  fly  accuracy. 
Barney  Berlinger  of  Elkins  Park,  rep- 
resenting Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and  : 
Game,  was  a close  second  with  seven 
points,  taking  first  place  in  %-oz.  dis- 
tance and  second  in  both  %-oz.  ac- 
curacy and  %-oz.  accuracy. 

Ralph  Bowman  of  Philadelphia,  from 


Harold  Lentz  of  Koslyn.  member  of  the  Dover 
Fishing  Club  of  Philadelphia  and  former  world 
champion  surf  distance  caster,  who  not  only 
wins  salt  water  events  at  Willow  Grove  Park 
and  elsewhere  these  days,  but  who  is  one  of 
M.A.A.C.C.’s  best  fresh  water  casters,  as  well. 
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the  Dover  Club,  was  highest  scoring 
individual  in  all  salt  water  events  and 
third  highest  of  the  tournament  day. 
He  took  a total  of  five  points  in  two 
events  and  broke  the  old  Middle  At- 
lantic Association  of  Casting  Clubs  rec- 
ord which  he  himself  had  previously 
established  in  the  salt  water  average 
event  with  regular  fishing  tackle.  His 
old  M.A.A.C.C.  record  for  the  three 
longest  out  of  a total  of  five  casts  made 
with  regular  fishing  tackle  was  361 
feet  10  inches,  while  his  1948  average  in 
this  event  was  386  feet  1 inch. 

In  the  fly  distance  event,  too,  Sam 
Weitz  of  the  Dover  Club  broke  the 
M.A.A.C.C.  record  established  last 
year,  with  an  average  of  94  feet  8 
inches  on  the  three  longest  out  of  a 
total  of  five  casts.  Last  year’s  record 
average  was  93  feet  2 inches. 

Individual  winners  of  the  eleventh 
annual  tournament  of  the  Middle  At- 
lantic Association  of  Casting  Clubs  and 
their  scores  that  sportsmen  are  jotting 
on  their  cuffs  as  ready  reference  for 
next  year’s  tournament  time: 

1.  %-oz.  Accuracy — 1st,  Joe  Hor- 
vath, Lehigh  (Score  96) ; 2nd,  Barney 
Berlinger,  Pennsylvania  (Score  94) ; 
3rd,  Sam  Weitz,  Dover  (Score  93) . 

2.  %-oz.  Distance  (restricted  to 
fishing  tackle) — 1st,  Barney  Berlinger, 
Pennsylvania  (Average  of  three  long- 


Ralph  Bowman,  from  the  Dover  Fishing  Club 
of  Philadelphia,  M.A.A.C.C. ’s  highest  scorer  in 
all  salt  water  events  at  Willow  Grove  Park  and 
winner  of  a number  of  salt  water  casting  con- 
tests in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  past  summer. 


est  of  a total  of  five  casts,  229  feet  6 
inches);  2nd,  Ray  Bird,  Dover  (Aver- 
age, 193  feet,  10  inches) ; 3rd,  Ernie 
Jenkins,  Lower  Merion  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  (Average,  193  feet  10  inches). 

3.  %-oz.  Accuracy — 1st,  Joe  Hor- 
vath, Lehigh  (Score  96);  2nd,  Barney 
Berlinger,  Pennsylvania  (Score  95.7); 
3rd,  A1  Kehnast,  West  End  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  (Score  95.6) . 

4.  Fly  Accuracy — 1st,  Ed  Wieg- 
mann,  Pennsylvania  (Score  94);  2nd, 
Joe  Horvath,  Lehigh  (Score  91.5) ; 3rd 
Arthur  Clark,  Jr.,  Holmesburg  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Association 
(Score  91.4). 

5.  Fly  Distance — 1st,  Sam  Weitz, 
Dover  (Average  of  three  longest  of  a 
total  of  five  casts,  94  feet  8 inches) ; 2nd, 
Howell  Dietrich,  Lower  Merion  (Aver- 
age, 83  feet  7 inches) ; 3rd  Arthur 
Clark,  Jr.,  Holmesburg  (Average,  73 
feet  3 inches) . 

6.  Surf  Distance  (with  tournament 
tackle) — 1st,  George  Lentz,  Dover 
(Average  of  three  longest  of  a total  of 
five  casts,  499  feet  7 inches) ; 2nd, 
Ralph  Bowman,  Dover  (Average,  483 
feet  7 inches) ; 3rd,  Harold  Lentz, 
Dover  (Average,  461  feet  10  inches) . 

7.  Surf  Distance  (with  fishing 
tackle) — 1st,  Ralph  Bowman,  Dover 
(Average  of  three  longest  of  a total  of 

(Turn  to  Page  24) 


Joe  Horvath  of  Hellertown,  with  eight  points 
casting  for  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association,  was  the  highest  scoring 
individual  in  all  events  at  M.A.A.C.C.’s  1948 
tournament.  (In  addition,  Joe  is  the  only  caster 
who  has  twice  made  a perfect  score  (100  out  of 
a possible  100)  in  -’s-oz.  Accuracy  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Motorboat  and  Sportsmen’s  Show — a feat 
which,  in  all  the  years  of  the  Philadelphia 
sportsmen’s  shows,  had  previously  been  per- 
formed once  by  Hobart  Lavin  of  Delaware  County 
and  once  by  Bill  Durr  of  Bucks.) 


Bill  Durr  of  Cornwells  Heights,  from  the 
Holmesburg  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Associa- 
tion, who  walked  away  with  the  top  score  and. 
consequently,  the  trophy  and  several  merchan- 
dise prizes  in  the  grand  finals  of  .M.A..\.C.C.'s 
oz.  Accuracy  at  the  1948  Philadelphia  Motor- 
boat  and  Sportsmen’s  Show. 


David  Windholtz,  a Doylestown  High  School 
boy  from  the  Bucks  County  Kish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective Association,  who  took  top  place  in  V oz. 
Accuracy  at  the  1948  M..V..\.C.C.  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Evening  Bulletin  at  Fairmoiint 
Park,  Philadelphia. 
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Delaware  Co.  Field  & Stream  Assn. 

West  Chester  Fish  & Game  Assn. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Delaware  County  Field  and 
Stream  Association,  Inc.,  and  the  Conserva- 
tion Committee  of  the  West  Chester  Fish  and 
Game  Association,  Inc.,  a plan  for  the  joint 
action  of  the  two  clubs  to  help  promote  the 
value  of  the  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Pro- 
gram that  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Com- 
monwealth was  discussed.  The  value  of  this 
cooperation  was  agreed  on  by  all  present. 


Mansfield  Sportsmen's  Assn. 

The  association  has  obtained  bass  and  blue 
gill  sunfish  and  stocked  the  Condensery 
Pond  at  Mansfield.  This  project  is  being 
developed  to  provide  fishing  for  children  in 
and  around  Mansfield.  Another  large  pond 
near  Mansfield  will  also  be  stocked  at  a 
later  date.  

Perkioman  Valley  Sportsmen's  Assn. 

The  association  has  planned  a gigantic 
Sportsmen’s  Show  to  be  held  at  Norristown 
City  Hall  February  7 to  12.  There  will  be 
approximately  50  exhibits  pertaining  pri- 
marily to  sporting  equipment.  This  show 
is  patterned  after  the  Philadelphia  motor 
boat  show.  They  plan  to  have  many  in- 
teresting entertainment  events  plus  door 
prizes.  Radio  Station  WNAR  of  Norristown 
has  promised  to  broadcast  from  the  show, 
which  should  be  of  interest. 


J.  H.  Thran,  genial  steward,  of  the  Enola 
Sportsmen’s  Club  house  and  a last  season’s 
brownie  froip  the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  the 
fish  was  2114  inches  in  length. 


Izaak  Walton  League  Holds 

National  Membership  Drive 

With  the  catchy  slogan  “40  and  9 in  ’49,” 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  began 
a National  Membership  Drive  on  October 
1st  that  will  run  through  January  31st.  The 
40  means  a forty  percent  increase  in  Mem- 
bership over  1947  and  the  9 a nine  percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  Chapters.  ‘Forty- 
niner’  gold  and  silver  buttons  will  be 
awarded  Member  Getters.  The  League  be- 
lieves that  only  through  numerical  strength 
can  the  conservation  problems  of  today  be 
determined  to  the  public  interest.  It  takes 
hundreds  of  writers  and  thousands  of  active 
workers,  all  doing  many  little  things,  to  do 
the  job.  We  now  have  State  Divisions  in 
twenty  states  and  representative  Chapters  in 
fifteen  others.  The  deer  and  the  antelope 
cannot  write  their  Congressmen,  nor  can  the 
soil  and  our  watersheds  ward  off  the  ex- 
ploiters. The  League  believes  we  should 
have  more  people  working  to  conserve  those 
resources — thus,  the  drive  for  a substantial 
membership  increase. 


Littlestown  Fish  & Game  Assn. 

Approximately  150  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation were  present  recently  at  the  fish  and 
game  farm  in  Germany  township  for  the 
monthly  meeting.  The  members  brought 
their  hatchets  and  saws  so  that  they  could 
continue  cleaning  the  underbrush.  Since  the 
last  meeting,  an  outdoor  fireplace  was  built 
by  William  H.  Renner  for,  weiner  roasts  and 
corn  bakes  and  was  used  for  the  first  time. 
A bridge  had  been  built  several  weeks  ago 
to  permit  the  passage  of  autos  into  the  farm. 
Also  the  members  began  to  build  a drive- 
way from  the  bridge  toward  that  portion  of 
the  farm  on  which  they  hope  to  erect  their 
building.  Following  their  work,  the  members 
enjoyed  a corn  bake  and  wiener  roast. 


Wet  boots  can  be  dried  quickly  by  pack- 
ing them  with  wadded  newspapers. 


(Left):  Clayton  M.  Hoff  of  West  Chester,  vice- 
president  of  the  Brandywine  Valley  Association, 
and  (right)  Everett  G.  Henderson  of  Downing- 
tDwn,  chairman  of  the  Southeastern  Division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs,  snapped  by  the  camera  as  they  scan  a 
copy  of  the  “Pennsylvania  Angler”  at  intermis- 
sion during  a recent  soil  conservation  confer- 
ence at  Harrisburg. 


Stony  Fork  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

Plans  were  made  and  a committee  ap- 
pointed to  supervise  and  have  construction 
started  immediately  on  the  dam  on  the 
Robinson  Farm.  The  dam,  when  completed 
will  create  a spring  fed  pond  of  approxi- 
mately one  acre  in  area  and  will  be  stocked 
with  fish  by  the  club  to  provide  a fishing 
spot  for  youngsters  in  the  Stonyfork  area. 


Sportsman*s  Pledge 

I give  my  pledge  as  an  American  to  save 
and  faithfully  defend  from  waste  the 
natural  resources  of  my  country — its  soil  and 
minerals,  its  forests,  waters,  and  wildlife. 
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A Symbol  of  Sportsmanship 


By 

Donald  S.  Shiner 

A GENUINE  gesture  of  sportsman- 
ship was  conducted  by  a handful 
of  local  sportsmen,  and  some  members 
of  the  Berwick  West  End  Hunting  & 
Fishing  Club,  under  the  direction  of 
president  Mr.  Wilbur  Stevens,  in  sein- 
ing thousands  of  small  cat-fish,  sunnies, 
pickerel,  and  bass  from  the  small  Yel- 
low House  Pond. 

Located  directly  on  the  boarder  line 
of  Columbia-Luzerne  Counties,  this 
pond,  covering  not  more  than  an  acre, 
began  drying  up  from  the  lack  of  rain. 
The  small  trickle  of  water  which  came 
from  a nearby  timberless  mountain  and 
flowed  into  the  pond,  dwindled  to  a 
stand-still  and  the  pond  water  slowly 
disappeared.  All  that  remained  was 
the  muck  bottom  imbedded  with  wilted 
lillies.  Two  or  three  pockets  managed 
to  retain  a few  inches  of  water  where 
thousands  of  fish  crowded  one  another 
in  a futile  attempt  at  self  preservation. 

When  this  condition  was  discovered 
and  later  reported  by  Mr.  Russel 
Turner,  a nearby  resident,  a number  of 
sportsmen  began  seining  the  few  pock- 
ets which  now  measured  only  four 
foot  in  diameter  and  contained  not 
more  than  three  inches  of  water.  An 
unbelievable  amount  of  fish  were  saved. 
An  estimated  fifteen  thousand  cat-fish, 
sunnies,  pike,  and  bass,  some  measur- 


Each  scoop  netted  hundreds  of  fingerling — 
cat  fish,  sunnies,  pike  and  bass. 


ing  up  to  14  inches  in  length,  were 
seined  out  and  stocked  in  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  Wapwallopen  Creek, 
Fishing  Creek,  Hunting  Creek,  Hunt- 
ington Creek,  and  a few  nearby  ponds. 

A few  hundred  may  have  been  over- 
looked and  are  now  dead  among  the 
wilted  lily  pads.  But,  the  many  which 
were  saved  will  bring  sport  to  the 
many  anglers  in  that  region. 

The  September  drought  was  a detri- 
ment to  hundreds  of  streams,  ponds, 
and  small  lakes  elsewhere  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Many  dried  up  leaving  mud 
holes  into  which  thousands  of  fish 
crowded.  These  mud  pockets  event- 
ually evaporated  leaving  dead  fish 
strewn  along  the  banks. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


Steve  Knorr  stocking  the  reclaimed  fish  in 
the  Susquehanna  River  near  Berwick. 


;s  spending  thousands  of  sportsmen’s 
dollars  in  an  effort  to  propagate  fish. 
Yet  thousands  of  fish  die  annually  be- 
cause of  drought,  pollution,  or  neglect 
cn  the  part  of  sportsmen.  We  can  not 
always  look  to  the  State  to  see  that  our 
streams  are  well  stocked,  unless  we, 
the  sportsmen  of  the  State,  see  that  the 
fish  already  in  our  streams  are  well 
cared  for. 

The  handful  of  sportsmen  saving  the 
thousands  of  fish  from  death  in  the 
small  Yellow  House  Pond,  located  just 
outside  of  Mifflinville,  is  a symbol  or 
example  for  each  individual,  and  if 
carried  out  earnestly,  would  undoubt- 
edly produce  even  better  angling 
throughout  Pennsylvania. 


These  fingerling  taken  from  the  dried-up  pond 
will  thrive  and  grow  in  new  waters. 


Pennsylvania 
Fish  Law  Violations 

Cases  Settled  During  the  Month  of 
September  1948 


Blair  County 

Eckley,  Kenneth  Lee,  215  11th  Ave., 

Altoona.  Five  undersized  bass  S50.00 

Eckley,  Kenneth  Lee,  215  11th  Ave., 
Altoona,  Resisting  and  fleeing  from 
an  officer  100.00 

Centre  County 

Litz,  Lair  N.,  Howard.  Illegal  device  . . 20.00 

Clinton 

Shawver,  Lawrence  D.,  Lamar.  Fish- 
ing without  a license  25.00 

Greene  County 

Hetz,  John  S.,  Box  107,  Greensboro. 

Motor  boat  violation  : . 20.00 

Jefferson  County 

Reitz,  Floyd  J.,  Punxsutawney.  Dyna- 
mited Big  Mahoning  Creek  100.00 

Luzerne  County 

Barnosky,  Albert,  183  Main  St.,  Pitts- 

ton.  One  trout  in  closed  season  . . . 10.00 

Stanish,  Stanley,  734  Laurel  St..  Pitts- 
ton.  One  undersized  pickerel  10.00 

Northumberland  County 

Beck,  Roy  L.,  400  Front  St.,  Sunbury. 

Motor  boat  violation  5.00 

Philadelphia  County 

Beaky,  George.  539  N.  33rd  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. Motor  boat  violation  5.00 

Casentino,  Angelo,  150  Fairview  Ave., 
Philadelphia.  One  undersized  bass  . . 10.00 

Janik,  Peter  P.,  4162  Tower  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. Lending  a license  25.00 

Schuylkill  County 

Leiser,  Dorothy,  Tamaqua.  Fishing 

without  a license  25.09 

Schilbe,  Clement,  Tamaqua.  Fishing 

without  a license  25.00 
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It  wasn’t  long  before  he  got  his 
chance.  Although  he  carried  only  150 
feet  of  line  on  his  expensive  reel  his 
thumb  was  bleeding  from  trying  to 
stop  a large  carp  on  its  run.  He  wasn’t 
as  fortunate  as  I.  His  line  didn’t  snap 
but  instead  the  rod  and  reel  were 
jerked  from  his  hands.  Many  carp 
fishermen  have  found  their  unguarded 
or  unwatched  equipment  splashing  in 
the  river  as  a result  of  a carp  run.  My 
first  large  carp,  although  small  in  com- 
parison with  catches  of  other  anglers, 
was  a little  over  five  pounds  and 
measured  18  inches.  After  nearly  two 
hours  of  playing  the  husky  buck,  I was 
sore  from  head  to  foot.  Yet  I know 
of  other  anglers  who  have  caught  as 
high  as  five  and  six  in  one  day  and 
all  were  large. 

Carp  fans  all  agree  on  the  merits  of 
fishing  for  their  favorite  aquatic  creat- 
ures. But  they,  like  all  other  human 
beings,  have  controversial  issues; 
namely,  bait.  The  majority  (or  at  least 
it  seems  that  way  to  me)  will  stick  to 
crayfish  or  crabs,  as  they  are  more 
commonly  called.  The  softshell,  a 
favorite  of  bass,  has  the  nod.  But  when 
they  are  not  available  the  hardshell 
with  certain  parts  removed  serve  as  a 
substitute. 

As  a secondary  hook  filler,  fresh  and 
canned  corn  have  a large  number  of 
users.  Various  cornmeal  products, 
commercial  and  home-made  recipes 
also  hold  their  own.  A simple  formula 
of  cornmeal,  flour  and  syrup  boiled  for 


A large  snapping  turtle  caught  by  John  Mosko 
(left)  last  August  from  Lake  Henry,  Wayne 
County.  The  turtle  weighed  45Vi  pounds  and 
was  taken  on  regular  fishing  tackle  baited  with 
a night  crawler.  Mr.  Mosko  was  accompanied  by 
Chester  Laskosky  (right). 


20  minutes  is  a successful  carp  getter 
for  several  friends.  Many  add  extra 
ingredients  to  their  doughball,  such  as 
salt,  cotton,  eggs  and  even  vanilla. 
Others  find  it  easier  to  purchase  com- 
mercial doughball  with  water  to  be 
added. 

A lifelong  carp  angler  who  was 
killed  in  a hunting  accident  last  fall 
proudly  hailed  still  other  extremes. 
His  family  backed  up  his  statement 
that  he  used  only  partly  cooked  pota- 
toes and  parts  of  raw  bananas. 

The  most  common  bait  available  to 
all  is  the  nightcrawler.  But  this  is 
usually  a last  resort  since  every  other 
fish  has  a desires  for  worms.  The  carp 
fisherman  can’t  be  bothered  with  the 
little  ones. 

And  the  only  other  point  of  major 
importance  in  disagreement  is  the  ac- 
tual ‘sinking  the  hook’.  Doughball 
users  find  that  in  about  75  per  cent  of 
catches  that  the  carp  will  inevitably 
run  after  a while  of  biting.  Crayfish 
bait  advocates  are  divided  on  when  to 
lift  or  pull.  The  customary  nibbles  may 
be  present  or  a quick  dash  sending  the 
reel  spinning  may  upset  all  planned 
strategy.  However,  with  whatever  the 
hook  may  be  baited,  most  successful 
carp  anglers  wait  until  the  run. 

As  to  trolling  from  a boat,  still  fish- 
ing from  the  bank,  or  fly  casting  from 
the  middle  of  the  stream  all  three 
methods  are  for  the  individual  selection 
of  the  angler. 

For  all  those  planning  to  enter  the 
carp  fishing  sport,  I have  but  one 
thought  for  advice;  Make  sure  you 
have  solid  footing  because  you  never 
know  when  grandpa  carp  may  take 
your  bait. 


By  A.  B.  Champlain 

Principal  Entomologist,  Pa.  Dept.  Agriculture 

Fishermen  that  play  the  game  in  the  Big 
Spring,  that  cool,  picturesque  tributary  of 
the  Conodoguinet  Creek  at  Newville,  Penn- 
sylvania, are  familiar  with  the  isopod,  known 
to  them  as  “cress-bugs.”  In  this  stream 
where  the  trout  live  and  disport  arr^ong  the 
extensive  water-cress  beds,  the  water-cress 
sowbug  forms  the  principal  prey  of  these 
finny  beauties. 

“Cress-bugs,”  scientifically  known  as  Man- 
caselhis  hrachyurus  Harger,  are  about  one- 
half  inch  long  when  full  grown,  and  have 
been  m.entioned  in  literature  as  injuring 
water  cress  grown  for  market.  Among  the 
remedies  suggested,  the  introduction  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  fish  seemed  practical,  although 
trout  were  not  mentioned  as  possibilities. 

Anglers  who  visit  the  Big  Spring  region 
know  that  the  stream  is  a good  one,  and 
that  there  are  plenty  of  trout — and  nice  ones, 
too.  But  the  g-eat  trouble  is  the  “cress- 
bug” — the  trout  that  live  in  this  stream  do 


Roy  Calvin  of  Sharon  and  a catfish  he  caught 
from  the  Shenango  River.  September  17th.  The 
big  fish  was  40  inches  long  and  weighed  38 
pounds. 


Nylon  Prices  Reduced 

The  Du  Pont  Company  announced  re- 
cently reductions  amounting  to  about  25  per 
cent  in  prices  for  nylon  monofilament  in 
pound-tests  of  30,  40,  50,  and  60.  This 
nylon  has  many  uses  in  salt  and  fresh  water 
fishing,  including  its  use  as  fishing  lines  and 
leaders,  and  on  snelled  hooks. 

Although  Du  Pont,  as  the  manufacturer 
of  the  material,  does  not  sell  directly  to 
consumers,  it  is  believed  that  the  reduc- 
tions will  be  reflected  in  lower  ov'er-the- 
counter  prices  to  fishermen. 

The  use  of  nylon  monofilament  is  steadily 
increasing,  the  company  reported,  in  spin- 
ning and  trolling  lines,  leaders,  snelled  hooks, 
and  many  other  fishing  applications.  In  the 
heavier  pound-tests,  it  said,  monofilament 
is  replacing  wire  and  other  materials. 


not  exert  themselves  in  looking  as  they 
should,  nor  are  they  tempted  very  much  by 
the  variety  of  artificial  lures  that  our  dis- 
ciples of  Izaak  Walton  go  to  so  many  pains 
to  make  attractive,  and  which  they  play 
upon  the  water  with  masterly  skill.  These 
trout  content  themselves  with  gorging  on 
the  sowbugs;  they  eat  the  shrimp-like  crust- 
aceans for  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper,  and 
never  seem  to  tme  of  them.  The  supply  of 
sowbugs  seems  to  be  unlimited,  and  although 
they  are  prevented  by  the  trout  from  becom- 
ing numerous  enough  to  ruin  the  water-cress 
beds,  they  are  apparently  so  prolific  in  their 
breeding  habits  that  they  maintain  the  de- 
mand as  trout  food. 

There  are  some  big  fish  in  this  stream, 
that  may  be  seen  darting  into  the  alleyways 
in  the  cress  beds,  when  the  shadows  of  our 
forms  fall  over  the  clear  stream  and  darken 
the  bottom  here  and  there.  Our  fly  fishermen 
feel  sure  that  there  are  times  when  flies  tied 
to  resemble  these  “cress-bugs"  would  bring 
results,  especially  for  wet-fly  casting.  We 
expect  to  try  it  some  day. 


The  Water  Cress  Sowbug  as  Trout  Food 
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Federation  of  Sportsmens’  Clubs 
Hold  Panel  Meeting 

Commissioner  of  Fisheries — C.  A.  French,  Speaks 


The  annual  panel  meeting  of  the  directors 
■of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  was  held  in  Harrisburg  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  October  15-16.  The 
conclave  in  charge  of  the  President,  R.  S. 
Cooper  of  Fayette  County,  was  conducted 
jointly  in  the  Apian  Room  of  the  Harris- 
burger  Hotel  and  the  Forum  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Education  Building. 

The  discussions  were  confined  to  resolu- 
tions of  various  problems  and  other  plans 
designed  to  better  serve  and  improve  both 
fishing  and  hunting  opportunities  in  Penn- 
sylvania. This  panel  meeting  in  the  fall  of 
each  year  is  preliminary  to  the  general  con- 
vention conducted  during  the  month  of  the 
ensuing  February. 

Present  at  the  October  meeting  in  addition 
to  Cooper  were:  Past  Pres.,  Oscar  A.  Becker 
of  Reading;  First  Vice-Pres.,  Atty.  Dale 
Furst,  Jr.,  of  Williamsport;  Second  Vice- 
Pres.,  J.  H.  Barkley  of  Punxsutawney  and 
Sec.-Treas.,  Dr.  C.  A.  Mortimer  of  Hones- 
dale.  The  meeting  was  largely  attended, 
representatives  of  each  of  the  eight  divisions 
being  present. 

Highlighting  the  Saturday  morning  meet- 
ing in  the  Forum  was  a speech  by  Sen.  John 
M.  Walker  of  Allegheny  County  who  ad- 
dressed the  gathering  in  a rather  pointed 
discussion  dealing  with  legislative  action  of 
the  Federation  and  was  enthusiastically  re- 


ceived. Thomas  D.  Frye,  newly  appointed 
executive  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  delivered  an  excellent  “let’s  get 
acquainted”  speech.  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
missioner the  Hon.  C.  A.  French  discussed 
a part  of  the  program  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission.  Excerpts  of  his  address 
are  herewith  presented. 

Pres.  Cooper,  “It  gives  me  pleasure  at  this 
time  to  present  our  good  friend  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries  of  Pennsylvania 
the  Hon.  Charlie  French.” 

Mr.  French:  — 

“There  hasn’t  been  much  discussed  since 
the  Federation’s  meeting  last  February  but 
there  are  two  things  in  which  I know  you 
are  interested  the  one  being  the  appointment 
of  a Chief  Fish  Warden  for  our  Commission. 

You  will  recall  at  Belief onte  the  federation 
asked  if  the  Fish  Commission  would  con- 
sider setting  up  a Chief  Fish  Warden  in  a 
supervisory  capacity  similar  to  the  Game 
Commission.  It  is  my  privilege  to  report  to 
you  that  we  have  studied  this  matter 
thoroughly  with  the  result  that  an  invitation 
was  extended  to  all  our  fish  wardens  in- 
viting them  to  a competitive  examination  for 
this  new  position.  Responding  to  the  first 
phase  of  this  examination  were  eighteen  of 
our  officers  who  came  to  Harrisburg  and 
took  the  written  tests.  The  examination 
papers  are  being  corrected  and  graded  and 


I hope  that  you  will  take  this  home  with  i 
you — “the  man  selected  will  come  from 
within  this  organization.  He  will  not  be  an 
outside  man.” 

There  will  be  further  tests  and  those  of 
the  competitors  who  have  made  a mark 
sufficient  to  be  considered,  will  be  called 
back  for  an  oral  interview  before  the  Board. 
We  are  now  approaching  the  season  when  ; 
the  fishermen  wrap  up  their  rods  and  put  ^ 
them  away  for  the  winter  and  long  before 
we  are  ready  to  start  the  Spring  distribution  ' 
of  trout  we  will  have  a Chief  Fish  Warden  I" 
with  a set-up  that  you  people  will  be  proud 
of.  There  is  a lot  to  be  learned  but  we  ® 
are  on  our  way  and  expect  to  have  this  it' 
organization  operating  by  spring.  i 

The  other  matter  is  also  one  in  which  I S' 
know  the  Federation  is  interested.  When  it  if 
was  placed  in  our  lap  we  were  as  befuddled 
as  the  dutchman  in  a story  from  down  4 
Reading  way  who  drove  up  to  a gas  station  ® 
to  get  some  gas.  While  there  another  fellow  ® 
drove  up  and  asked  the  dutchman  “where  ¥ 
is  the  noodle  factory?”  The  dutchman  said 
“Nnn”  but  on  second  thought  inquired  if  the  ,j 
man  meant  the  macaroni  factory.  “Yes,  ® 
that’s  what  I mean  the  macaroni  factory,”  « 
whereupon  the  dutchman  replied  “Veil,  I £ 
don’t  know  where  dot  is  either.”  n 

This  second  matter  is  the  ear-marked  25^  ii 
from  the  fisherman’s  license.  We  have  had  ii 
several  meetings  of  the  Board  and  have  dis-  ji 
cussed  this  subject  by  the  hour.  It  was  de-  rf 
cided  at  the  last  meeting  that  this  money  be  s 
divided  into  three  parts;  that  is,  33 1/3%  jj 
for  each  of  the  activities  specified  in  the  act, 
namely;  the  acquisition  in  the  name  of  the  j 
Commonwealth  by  purchase  of  land  and  ji 
fishing  waters,  warm  water  ponds,  repairing  i 
torn  out  or  washed  out  dams  and  a study  il 
of  the  waters.  We  believe  the  final  sum  will  i 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150,000.00  for 
1948.  We  are  working  on  this  job  which  as 
you  must  know  will  require  quite  some 
study  and  engineering  services.  We  hope 
to  get  the  program  imder  way  in  the  spring 
of  1949.  It  is  the  Board’s  earnest  desire  to 
get  started,  with  something  tangible  on 
record  so  that  we  can  say,  “That  is  it.”  If 
we  create  a beautiful  lake  somewhere  we  all 
can  point  our  finger  and  say  “This  is  some- 
thing developed  in  addition  to  the  oppor- 
tunities provided  from  the  resident  fishing 
license.” 

We  propose  to  continue  to  discuss  these 
matters  with  the  directors  of  your  Federation 
seeking  your  good  advice  and  suggestions, 
and  I feel  quite  sure  that  in  the  end  the 
whole  thing  will  mean  much  better  fishing  ji 
for  Pennsylvanians.”  ■ 


A large,  tightly  corked  bottle  is  a good 
storage  place  for  matches  on  hikes  and 
on  fishing  and  camping  trips. 


Men  who  drive  the  car  one-handed  are  ; 
headed  for  church.  Some  will  walk  down 
the  aisle  and  others  will  be  carried. 


Sweet  Young  Thing  (in  distress) : I’ve 

broken  my  glasses.  Do  I have  to  be  ex- 
amined all  over  again? 

Optician:  No,  just  your  eyes. 


First  Girl:  How  do  you  make  love? 
Second  Girl:  You  don’t.  You  just  stand 
stni  and  defend  yourself. 


Photo  by  Frank  Stewart 

Steve  Marnic  of  the  “smallest  city  in  the  U.  S."’,  Parkers  Landing,  and  his  45  inch,  20  pound 
musky  from  the  Clarion  River.  Mr.  Marnic  fought  the  fish  for  two  hours  on  light  tackle  be- 
fore he  was,  able  to  land  him.  The  fish  is  now  mounted  and  on  display  in  the  Parker  House  in 
Parkers  Landing.  We  thank  the  Parker  Phoenix  News  for  this  information. 
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STREAM-SIDE  LIFE 

THE  CRAYFISH 

By  ROBERT  LEO  SMITH 


One  of  our  earliest,  if  not  the  first,  intro- 
ductions to  streamside  life  is  the  crayfish. 
Many  of  us  probably  have  met  it  in  our 
childhood  when,  on  our  first  visits  to  the 
streamside,  we  found  it  crawling  along  the 
stream  bottom  or  hiding  beneath  a half- 
submerged  rock.  Although  a niimber  of 
species  of  crayfish  may  be  foimd  in  our 
lakes,  rivers,  ponds,  streams  and  brooks, 
the  most  familiar  to  us  is  the  common  east- 
ern crayfish  Camharus  bartoni,  foimd  in  the 
mountain  streams  throughout  most  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

However  grotesque  it  may  appear,  the 
crayfish  is  an  interesting  creature.  With  five 
pair  of  legs,  the  first  pair  armed  with  nip- 
pers, it  appears  like  a miniature  lobster.  It 
uses  its  specialized  appendages  for  swim- 
ming, creating  currents  in  the  water,  walk- 
ing, fighting,  seizing  and  tearing  food,  chew- 
ing, tasting  and  smelling.  Of  the  five  pair 
of  legs  on  its  thorax,  the  crayfish  uses  four 
of  them  for  walking,  grasping,  cleaning  an- 
termae  and  the  imderparts  of  the  body.  The 
fifth  pair,  the  large  nippers  or  chelipeds,  it 
uses  to  seize  and  crush  prey  and  for  offen- 
sive and  defensive  maneuvers.  When  walk- 
ing, the  crayfish  holds  these  claws  forward, 
free  from  the  ground.  The  crayfish  moves 
the  swimmerets,  the  small  appendages  on 
the  abdominal  segments,  to  create  currents 


that  aid  in  keeping  its  ventral  position  clean 
of  organisms  that  might  attach  themselves 
there.  Attached  to  the  sixth  abdominal  seg- 
ment of  the  crayfish  are  fiat,  blade-like 
appendages,  the  uropods,  which  together  with 
the  telson  form  a sort  of  broad  flat  fin  or 
tail.  This  the  crayfish  employs  in  swim- 
ming backwards  in  short,  jerky  strokes  to 
escape  predators.  Like  other  crustaceans, 
the  crayfish  breathes  by  means  of  gills. 
These  are  attached  on  each  side  of  the 
thorax  and  are  protected  by  the  hard  upper 
shell  that  protects  the  head  and  thorax. 

The  common  eastern  crayfish  mates  and 
spawns  the  year  around.  After  mating  the 
female  retains  the  spermatozoa  in  a cup -like 
pouch,  the  annulus,  on  its  underside  near 
the  fourth  pair  of  walking  legs.  When  the 
time  comes  for  the  laying  of  the  eggs,  the 
female  turns  over  on  her  back,  arches  the 
tail  forward  to  form  a cup-like  depression 
and  extrudes  the  eggs  from  the  opening 
at  the  base  of  the  third  walking  legs.  At 
the  same  time  she  releases  the  sperm  cells 
from  the  annulus  and  external  fertilization  of 
the  eggs  takes  place.  She  then  exudes  a 
milky,  gluey  fluid  from  the  glands  at  the 
base  of  the  swimmerets,  gluing  the  four  or 
five  hundred  eggs  to  them.  These  eggs  re- 
main attached  to  the  swimmerets  until  the 
young  hatch;  and  even  after  they  have 


emerged  from  the  egg,  the  young  cling  to 
the  cast  off  shells,  retained  on  the  swim- 
merets, until  they  are  able  to  carry  on  life 
independently. 

Since  the  skeleton  of  the  crayfish  is  the 
familiar  hard  shell  that  encloses  it,  you 
might  think  the  creature  would  have  a 
difficult  time  of  growing.  This  the  crayfish 
solves  by  growing  a new  shell  beneath  the 
old  one  and  shedding  the  old  shell.  During 
this  process  of  moulting,  the  shell  splits 
along  the  back  side  and  the  animal  with- 
draws its  entire  body  through  the  opening. 
The  new  shell  is  quite  soft,  but  this  hardens 
in  a few  days  by  the  infiltration  of  calcium 
carbonate  found  in  the  stream  waters. 

Moulting  occurs  most  frequently  in  the 
young  and  only  occasionally  in  old  adults. 
During  winter,  growth  along  with  other  ac- 
tivities is  at  a low  ebb.  But  when  the  water 
warms  in  spring,  the  crayfish  becomes  more 
active  and  the  males  and  non-reproducing 
females  moult.  But  the  females  carrying 
eggs  postpone  moulting  until  the  eggs  hatch. 
The  young  of  the  year  moult  four  or  five 
times  until  fall;  at  this  time  the  young 
crayfish  is  sexually  mature. 

Although  bartoni  lives  beneath  stones  and 
in  secluded  pockets  in  the  stream,  it  may 
dig  its  own  dwelling.  Its  habit  of  burrow- 
ing is  especially  pronounced  when  the  water 
is  low  or  when  it  inhabits  a very  shallow 
stream.  For  this  reason  the  common  cray- 
fish should  not  be  introduced  into  farm 
ponds.  There  is  always  the  danger  they 
may  tunnel  into  its  sides  and  weaken  the- 
dam. 

Nocturnal  in  its  ways,  the  crayfish  feeds 
on  almost  anything  of  an  organic  nature, 
animal  or  vegetable.  It  feeds  on  dead  and 
dying  fish;  and  often  it  turns  caimibalistic 
and  devours  its  own  kind  in  the  act  of 
moulting.  In  turn  the  crayfish  is  fed  upon 
by  coon,  salamanders,  herons,  snakes,  turtles 
and  fishes.  Bass  are  very  fond  of  crayfish; 
and  blue  gills,  yellow  perch,  pickerel  and 
channel  catfish  prey  extensively  on  them. 
The  crayfish  is  one  of  the  most  important 
links  in  the  chain  of  animals  that  produce- 
our  food  and  game  fishes. 


Water  Depth  in  Fishing 

The  wet  fly  fisherman  is  up  against  a 
tough  problem  of  water  depth.  In  other 
words,  he  must  remember  that  trout  feed 
at  varied  levels  in  the  water.  The  result 
is  that  wet  flies  sometimes  will  take  fish 
only  when  deep  in  the  waters,  again  when 
near  the  surface,  or  j>erhaps  somewhere 
between  these  extremes. 

Not  always  is  it  necessary  to  fish  deep 
water  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  the 
sun  shining  brightly.  Often  under  such 
conditions  fish  will  be  feeding  in  shallow 
water  along  shores  and  reefs  in  streams 
and  lakes.  This  is  because  hot  weather 
sends  minnows  into  shallow  water.  Fish 
know  this  and  frequently  go  into  the  shal- 
lows to  feed.  When  such  is  the  case,  live 
minnows  are  good  bait,  and  small  streamer 
flies  are  deadly. 


Earthworms  create  soil  by  disintegrating, 
rock  in  their  digestive  tract. 


Don’t  slip.  Use  a square  of  carpet  or 
graveled  roofing  on  the  floor  of  your  boat. 
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FISHING  PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photographic  Christmas  Cards 


By  Frank  J.  Floss 

(Photos  by  the  Author) 


December  is  December  even  to  a 
Fishing  Photographer,  and  that  al- 
ways means  that  Christmas  is  near.  So 
if  you  don’t  mind  leaving  your  favorite 
waters  for  awhile  we’ll  put  some  of  our 
photographic  know-how  to  work  and 
see  if  we  can  produce  a few  personal- 
ized Christmas  cards  from  your  favorite 
pictorial  negatives. 

Snow  scenes  always  add  an  appro- 
priate touch  to  things  around  Christ- 
mas so  dig  through  your  negative  file 
and  pick  out  a couple  of  good  snow 
negatives  and  we  will  go  to  work. 
Don’t  be  afraid  of  trying  your  hand  at 
making  Christmas  Cards  there  is  noth- 
ing to  it.  All  you  need  besides  a good 
negative  is  an  enlarger,  some  paper, 
and  a little  ingenuity. 

Want  to  try  it?  OK!  Lets  go  into  the 
darkroom.  Now  take  a sheet  of  8 x 10 
glossy  paper  and  project  your  chosen 
negative  on  the  upper  half  of  it  with  an 
inch  margin  on  the  top  and  the  two 
sides.  The  large  space  on  the  bottom 
leave  blank  we’ll  use  that  for  your 
Christmas  greeting  a little  later.  Next 
make  the  exposure  on  the  paper  and 
develop  it  out  by  following  the  same 


procedure  you  would  in  making  a nor- 
mal 8 X 10  enlargement.  When  the 
finished  print  is  dry  put  it  down  on 
some  flat  surface,  then  get  a tube  of 
rubber  cement,  and  cut  out  enough 
black  letters  out  of  a magazine  or  news- 
paper to  form  your  greeting.  After 
you  have  everything  ready  and  the 
greeting  you  want  figured  out  start 
pasting  them  below  the  photo  while 
using  a rule  as  a guide  to  keep  them 
straight  and  evenly  spaced.  When  you 
have  all  your  Christmas  message 
spelled  out  let  the  letters  dry  for  a few 
minutes  then  rub  off  all  excess  cement 
with  your  fingers.  Now  you  have  your 
mockup  completed  and  from  this  we 
will  get  our  master  Christmas  card 
negative  by  copying  it  with  our  camera. 
To  copy  just  lay  it  out  flat  where  you 
can  focus  the  camera  on  it,  then  use 
a couple  of  photofloods  to  light  it,  and 
after  you  have  determined  the  correct 
exposure  you  have  your  Christmas 
card  negative.  From  this  negative  you 
can  make  all  the  Christmas  cards  you 
need. 

Of  course  if  you  don’t  consider 
spending  so  much  time  in  your  dark- 


Snow scenes  such  as  this  always  add  a yuletlde  feeling  to  a Christmas  card. 


Snow  scenes  are  many  and  varied  but  they 
will  all  look  appropriate  on  a Christmas  card. 


room  fun,  you  can  always  purchase  one 
of  those  Greeting  Card  sets  that  are 
sold  in  most  photographic  stores.  With 
them  the  process  is  very  simple,  all  you 
have  to  do  to  make  a Christmas  Card 
is  combine  one  of  your  personal  sub- 
ject negatives  with  the  stock  negative, 
they  supply  with  the  set,  and  print 
them  together  in  a printing  frame.  Re- 
sult, one  Christmas  Card. 

And  now  that  Christmas  is  just 
around  the  corner,  may  I have  the 
pleasure  of  wishing  each  and  every 
Fishing  Photographer  that  reads  this 
monthly  feature— A VERY  . MERRY 
CHRISTMAS. 


IWLA  Representative  Thinks 
Anti-Pollution  Forces  May 
Have  Work  Over  Extended 

Antipollution  forces  may  be  expending  i 
their  energies  in  the  battle  for  purer  streams  | 
and  tidal  waters  by  attacking  the  problem  ! 
on  too  broad  a front,  William  Voigt,  Jr., 
Denver,  Colorado,  western  representative  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  stated 
before  a general  session  of  the  13th  North 
American  Wildlife  Conference. 

Voigt  warned  the  largest  group  of  wild-  ! 
life  scientists,  administrators,  and  sports-  ^ 
men  ever  to  assemble  in  the  Middle  West  ' 
that  success  in  the  pollution  battle  depends  I 
upon  unified  attacks  against  specific  prob-  | 
lems.  Because  of  the  economic  aspects  in- 
volved, he  recommended  that  attacks  be  cen- 
tered against  municipal  pollution  since  the  j 
greatest  opposition  to  constructive  antipol- 
lution legislation  comes  from  industrial  I 
groups.  Treatment  of  industrial  wastes  often 
is  so  expensive  as  to  be  prohibitive,  he  as- 
serted, while  no  serious  problems  exist  in 
the  treatment  of  municipal  wastes. 


Dip  sliced  bacon  lightly  in  flour  before 
frying  and  it  won’t  curl  up  or  shrink. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Sportswriter  Offers  New  Thought  on 
Susquehanna  Fishways 

By  GEORGE  FORREST 


THERE’S  been  a mild  bit  of  excite- 
ment over  the  proposed  fishways 
in  our  Susquehanna  River  dams  ever 
since  Representative  George  E.  Shoe- 
maker introduced  House  Resolution 
No.  35  at  the  last  session  of  the  State 
Legislature  that  provides  for  some 
method  of  getting  our  migratory  fish 
from  the  bay  around  the  now  imposing 
barriers. 

Sportsmen  and  proponents  of  studies 
to  provide  adequate  fishways  have  ad- 
vanced numerous  devices  such  as 
canals,  fish  ladders  and  other  feats  of 
engineering  genius  to  accomplish  the 
job.  To  the  more  probing  observer,  it 
would  seem  that  we  are  once  more 
getting  the  proverbial  cart  before  the 
horse.  True,  thousands  of  fish  would 
no  doubt  journey  from  the  bay  seek- 
ing a place  to  spawn  in  the  tributaries 
of  the  Susquehanna  River.  But  if  you 
were  a fish,  fresh  from  the  cold,  clean 
salt  waters  of  the  bay  in  search  of  a 
suitable  place  to  raise  a family,  you’d 
find  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  river 
about  as  welcome  as  an  open  cesspool. 

To  extend  hook,  line  and  sinker  to 
the  thousands  of  newcomers  to  our 
Codorus  Creek,  as  an  example,  would 
be  in  the  nature  of  inviting  some  old 
esteemed  friends  for  a visit,  then  house 
them  in  an  unkempt  stable.  We  invite 
disaster  when  we  invite  fish,  accus- 
tomed to  a much  higher  standard  of 
living,  to  waters  that  are  repulsive  to 
a waterdog. 


It  just  makes  sense  to  put  our  house 
in  order  so  that  we  can  provide  for 
our  guests  if  and  when  they  arrive.  To 
do  this  we  must  first  clean  up  every 
stream  that  enters  the  river  so  that 
when  the  welcome  mat  is  ready  to  put 
out  we  need  not  be  ashamed  of  our 
tidy  housekeeping.  In  this  case,  too, 
we  cannot  hastily  sweep  all  our  filth 
under  the  rugs  and  expect  fish,  dumb 
as  they  are,  to  overlook  the  subterfuge. 

Further,  I do  not  think  we  are  ready 
for  fishways  until  we  have  provided 
enough  food  for  an  increased  fish  popu- 
lation. Could  any  city  expect  to  feed 
for  long  a sudden  infiltration  of  thou- 
sands of  visitors  without  providing  for 
their  needs?  Some  of  the  experts  be- 
lieve the  influx  will  be  so  gradual  that 
this  situation  will  eventually  take  care 
of  itself.  Perhaps  they  are  entirely 
right,  but  I venture  that  the  salt  water 
traveler  will  get  the  surprise  of  his 
life  when  he  is  suddenly  caught  in  a 
maelstrom  of  oily,  muddy  spring  flood 
waters  that  literally  washes  the  life  out 
of  our  streams  every  year. 

No — fellow  anglers,  we  are  not  yet 
ready  for  a housewarming,  for  the 
house  is  reeking  with  filth  and  our  cup- 
boards are  bare.  Let’s  finish  the  job  of 
cleaning  house  before  we  start  dream- 
ing of  cleaning  more  fish.  From  the 
column  “Outdoor  Trails”  York  Ga- 
zette & Daily. 


Bradford  Island  Fishway  in  the  Booneville  Dam,  Columbia  River.  In  operation  10  years, 
5,703,359  salmon  have  been  counted  on  their  annual  journeys  up  stream. 


-■Vt  the  right  is  a close-up  of  one  of  the  sec- 
tions at  which  is  an  official  counting  station. 
As  the  fish  pass  above  a lighted  area  they  are 
easily  visible  and  an  accurate  check  of  their 
number  can  be  made. 


Warden  Mclinay  Reports: 

The  following  are  some  of  the  large  fish 
taken  in  Bedford  County  the  past  season: 

Joseph  Best  of  Hopewell,  R.  D.  No.  1, 
Pa.,  21"  Rainbow  trout  weight  3 lbs.,  from 
Yellow  Creek. 

E.  S.  Brant  of  Ev'erett,  Pa.,  24*2"  Brown 
trout  weight  4 lbs.  14  ounces,  from  Yellow 
Creek. 

Harry  Henry  of  Loysburg,  Pa.,  24"  Brown 
trout  weight  4 lbs  12  ounces,  from  Yellow 
Creek. 

Andrew  Brallier  of  Everett,  Pa.,  22"  Brown 
trout  weight  4*^  lbs.,  from  Yellow  Creek. 

Quointon  Myers,  of  Ev'erett,  Pa.,  22^" 
Rainbow  trout,  from  Fei'ry  Mill  Dam. 

William  Johnson,  Yellow  Creek,  Pa.,  21" 
Rainbow  trout,  from  Yellow  Creek. 

Glen  Pressel  of  Loysburg,  Pa,,  22"  Brown 
trout  weight  3 lbs.  14  ounces,  from  Yellow 
Creek. 

William  Weaver  of  Schellsburg,  Pa.,  22*2" 
Brown  trout  weight  3 lbs.  14  ounces,  from 
Shawnee  Creek. 

Eli  Shockey  of  Somerset,  Pa,,  25"  Brown 
trout  from  Shawnee  Creek. 

L.  Rose  Meekins  of  Central  City,  Pa.,  20" 
Brown  trout,  from  The  Raystown  Branch  of 
Juniata  River. 

Paul  Berkebile  of  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  Brown 
trout,  length  27**4"  inches,  girth  12**4  inches, 
weight  8 lbs.,  from  Cove  Creek. 


Size  10  gray  or  brown  bivisible  flies  are 
good  lures  for  sunfish.  and  use  of  them 
helps  the  novice  to  get  the  feel  of  fly 
fishing  for  trout  and  bass.  But  even  a 
seasoned  angler  can  have  plenty  of  sport 
angling  for  sunnies  with  flies. 
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With  the  Outdoor  Writers 


Ralph  Sides 

in  the  Lancaster  New  Era 

Here’s  a fish  story  you  won’t  believe — but 
it  is  actual  fact.  George  Shearer,  Jerry 
Ament,  Evert  Weimer,  and  Jay  Walters,  all 
of  Lancaster,  estimated  their  season’s  catch 
as  500  trout  taken  in  Lancaster  County. 

That’s  a lot  of  speckled  friers  . . . but  the 
REAL  story  is  that  most  of  these  fish  didn’t 
reach  the  frying  pan! 

The  boys  returned  the  majority  of  the 
fish  to  the  streams  unharmed.  They  piled 
up  about  240  hours  of  fishing  pleasure  by 
not  keeping  every  fish  lifted  from  the  water. 

That  sounds  like  a simple  system  for  a 
lot  of  fun,  doesn’t  it? 

One  rule  which  they  followed  was  not  to 
keep  any  trout  under  ten  inches  unless  it 
was  injured  badly.  Sometimes  a hook  was 
cut  off  if  it  could’t  be  removed  easily  to 
release  a fish. 

They  fished  after  working  homrs  in  the 
evenings  and  on  their  “off”  days,  covering 
Fishing  Creek,  Hammer  Creek,  Seglock,  Oc- 
toraro.  Little  Conestoga,  Chickies,  Long  Rim, 
Swarr’s  Run,  and  Middle  Creek. 


tion.  This  assumes  an  almost  infinite  num- 
ber of  forms:  too  cold,  too  hot,  too  rough, 
too  calm,  north  wind,  south  wind,  rain,  no 
rain,  too  cloudy,  too  sunny,  et  cetera.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  a fishennan  who  was  satis- 
fied with  the  weather?  Such  an  individual 
should  be  placed  under  observation. 

Never  was  fishing  weather  which  could 
not  have  been  better,  just  as  never  was  a 
fish,  no  matter  how  big,  that  could  not  have 
been  bigger.  When  the  golfer  makes  a hole 
in  one,  when  the  baseball  pitcher  does  not 
allow  a man  to  reach  first  base,  perfection  is 
attained,  there  is  nothing  left,  the  ultimate 
has  been  I’eached.  But  in  fishing,  even  in 
such  a minor  phase  of  it  as  alibi-making,  the 
possibilities  are  endless.  Weather  alibis  suf- 
fer from  the  same  weaknesses  as  not  biting 
stories;  when  others  do  well  the  same  day 
in  the  same  weather,  the  embarrassment  is 
great. 

Any  fisherman  worthy  of  the  name  indi- 
vidualizes his  reasons  for  fishlessness,  thereby 
protecting  himself  from  embarrassment  by 
others  who  bring  fish  home.  One  indi- 


vidualized alibi  still  good  in  spite  of  over- 
use: “I  let  my  fish  go.”  If  you  have  been 
fishing  by  yourself  that  is  fine,  stamping 
you  as  a conservationist,  and  boundless  are 
the  possibilities  for  descriptive  details  on 
how  big,  what  kind,  and  where  caught  were 
the  let-go  fish.  Every  fisherman  should  use 
this  story  once  in  a while;  it  serves  to  keep 
the  imagination  keen,  in  good  edge. 

Another  good  alibi  allowing  for  originality 
is  the  broken  fish  stringer.  Like  letting 
them  go,  fish  are  caught  by  the  broken- 
stringer  man  only  when  he  is  alone.  For- 
gotten items  of  tackle,  or  essential  parts  of 
gear  broken  by  big  fish  are  also  good  for 
the  lone  fisherman. 

The  making  of  alibis  becomes  really  sci- 
entific when  two  or  three  fishermen  are  to 
be  protected  from  the  jibes  of  the  rminitiated, 
or  from  the  taunts  of  a rival  party.  A sound 
alibi  to  give  such  coverage  is  indeed  a mas- 
terpiece, but  it  should  never  be  attempted 
unless  each  member  of  the  group  is  abso- 
lutely trustworthy.  An  unfaithful  accom- 
plice in  the  undertaking  is  far  worse  than 
a toothache,  or  even  sand  in  your  reel. 

Alibi-making  is  engrossing  sport.  There 
is  no  part  of  angling  more  stimulating  than 
the  building  of  convincing  stories,  substan- 
tial, proofed  against  cross-examination  and 
supported  by  minute  detail. 


Altogether,  they  may  have  taken  80  fish 
home,  spending  a total  of  30  average  days 
of  eight  hours  on  the  streams.  This  would 
account  for  about  20  trout  or  a two-day 
limit  for  each  boy. 

These  boys  were  observed  one  day  by  a 
total  stranger,  who  remarked  that  he  had 
never  seen  a group  enjoy  itself  as  much  as 
these  young  men. 

There  was  such  a “difference,”  he  com- 
mented, in  comparison  with  the  anglers  who 
were  keeping  all  their  trout,  even  sardine- 
sized ones,  and  feverishly  rushing  to  get 
ahead  of  one  another. 

“Those  kids,”  the  observer  noted,  “were 
taking  it  easy  and  seemed  downright  happy 
about  throwing  fish  back!” 

John  Crowe 

in  the  Johnstown  Tribune 

When  fishermen  return  home  in  their 
traditional  state  of  wetness  and  himger, 
some  are  happily  in  possession  of  fine  strings 
of  fish  and  others  have  nothing  but  alibis. 

Alibis  are  interesting,  worthy  of  atten- 
tion instead  of  scorn,  and  he  is  not  a fisher- 
man altogether  to  be  pitied  who  has  only 
alibis  to  show  for  his  day.  In  the  first  place 
such  a fisherman  has  no  fish  to  clean,  no 
small  consideration  at  the  end  of  a day  that 
began  at  dawn.  Then,  too,  the  fishless  fisher- 
man is  not  beset  by  the  fear  that  his  luck 
will  fall  off  the  next  time  he  goes  out. 
Moreover,  he  has  no  reputation  to  main- 
tain. Last,  he  has  had  the  stimulating 
mental  experience  of  manufacturing  a con- 
vincing explanation  for  his  lack  of  fish. 

Oldest  of  alibis  is  “They  weren’t  biting 
today.”  But  that  loses  weight  when  the 
man  next  door  stops  in  to  show  off  the 
fish  he  caught.  The  not-biting  alibi  is  much 
overrated;  it  displays  little  imagination  and 
total  lack  of  foresight. 

Among  explanations  for  fishless  fishing, 
adverse  weather  occupies  an  honored  posi- 


Outdoors 

Say  Joe,  I Gotta  Beef — and  you  are  gorma 
get  a load  of  it.  How  in  the  name  of  nut- 
crackers are  you  gonna  sell  this  conserva- 
tion crusade  unless  you  start  on  the  yoimg- 
sters.  OK,  OK,  cool  off,  and  do  a bit  of 
listenin’.  You  are  going  fishing  soon,  that’s 
for  sure.  Well,  how  about  taking  some  kid 
along  with  you.  I don’t  mean  someone 
who  will  keep  you  honest,  although  that  idea 
has  merit.  I mean  give  some  city  youngster 
a chance  to  fish  for  bass,  bluegill  or  pickerel, 
and  at  the  same  time  tell  him  all  the  things 
you  know  about  these  grand  fish.  You’ll 
love  it.  When  you  get  ready  to  start  the 
noonday  fire,  to  cook  those  eggs  you  brought 
along,  just  in  case  the  fish  weren’t  biting, 
watch  how  eagerly  that  nipper  will  scurry 
for  wood.  Notice  how  he  watches  when  you 
arrange  the  stones,  how  you  build  the  fire, 
how  you  set  the  frying  pan.  Why  if  you 
submerge  some  of  that  selfishness  and  take 
a boy  fishing  with  you  it  will  become  a 
lifetime  habit,  and  you’ll  get  a mighty  warm 
feeling  arormd  the  old  ticker,  if  the  young- 
ster ties  into  a whopping  bronze-back. 

A city  Joe  who  loves  fishing,  and  who 
takes  his  wife  with  him,  says  she  sits  and 
catches  panfish  and  doesn’t  get  much  kick 
out  of  this  sport.  She  refuses  to  learn  to 
cast,  and  this  angler  asked  if  I could  figure 
some  way  to  make  her  fishing  more  inter- 
esting. Well,  that’s  simple.  The  next  time 
you  plan  a fishing  trip,  get  a yard  of  elastic 
about  twice  the  thickness  of  a standard 
rubber  band.  Splice  this  into  the  line  about 
two  feet  above  the  hook  on  your  wife’s  fish- 


With  PETE  McGILLEN 

ing  outfit.  When  a rock  bass  or  a fair -sized 
sunfish  hits,  you  will  probably  hear  your 
blase  wife  holler  that  she’s  hooked  a tarpon. 
She  will  have  plenty  of  fun  trying  to  land 
that  lively  panfish.  To  make  it  even  more 
interesting  you  might  see  that  the  rod  she  is 
using  is  supple.  If  she  doesn’t  get  excited 
trying  to  land  a sunfish  while  it  cuts  figure 
eights  alongside  the  boat  and  the  rod  al- 
most bends  double  then  you  better  leave 
her  at  home.  If  she  hooks  a smallmouth 
bass  or  a walleye,  just  put  both  hands  over 
your  eyes  and  pray — because  when  the  line 
parts  she’ll  be  wise  to  the  elastic  gag. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Recently  I noticed  several  plug  baits 
dangling  from  bits  of  fishing  line  on  electric 
wires  near  the  Quaker  Oats  powerhouse. 
I was  standing  on  the  ledge  casting  in  the 
raceway.  Water  seeping  through  the  lime- 
stone trickled  across  the  rocks  on  the  bank, 
and  I wondered  if  the  anglers  who  lost 
those  plugs  realized  how  close  they  had 
come  to  greeting  St.  Peter.  These  wires 
carry  heavy  voltage,  and  the  anglers  who 
made  the  casts  must  have  been  standing  in 
the  water.  If  the  fishing  lines  had  been  wet, 
then  they  could  easily  have  become  perfect 
conductors  for  a wallop  from  the  power  line, 
and  the  wet  groxmd  would  have  completed 
the  grounding  of  the  charge.  This  race- 
way has  water  several  feet  deep,  and  the 
current  is  strong.  In  short,  it  is  a dan- 
gerous place  for  boys  to  fish.  Adults,  too, 
should  give  consideration  to  their  safety 
before  they  start  tossing  plugs  into  this 
stretch  of  swirling  water. 
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The  Crane  Flies 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 


Real,  honest-to-goodness  flies  have  just 
two  wings;  most  other  insects  have  four. 
The  crane  flies,  mosquitoes,  house  flies,  horse 
flies  are  true  flies;  the  caddice  flies,  dragon- 
flies, dobson  flies,  and  the  rest  aren’t  even 
distantly  related!  If  you  are  in  doubt  whether 
the  insect  you  are  studying  is  a true  fly 
or  not,  just  count  the  wings.  If  it  has  two 
wings,  it’s  a real  fly;  if  it  has  four  wings, 
it’s  something  else. 

Now  if  it  has  just  two  wings,  look  carefully 
at  the  spots  where  its  hind  wings  would  be 
attached  had  it  such  wings.  You’ll  And  there 
are  curious  little  knobbed  projections.  These 
are  the  fly’s  balancing  organs,  and  they’re 
called  halterers.  If  the  fly  you’re  studying  is 
a crane  fly,  you  won’t  have  to  look  very 
carefully,  for  the  halterers  are  very  con- 
spicuous. They  are  large  enough  to  be  seen 
even  when  the  insect  is  in  flight. 

^ The  crane  flies  look  like  over-grown  mos- 
I quitoes.  Some  species  look  like  mosquitoes 
I that  are  two  inches  long.  And,  of  course, 
I,  most  of  the  tall  stories  told  about  giant  mos- 

! quitoes  that  eat  horses,  leather  jackets,  and 
everything  else  that  makes  a good  story,  are 
told  by  some  one  who  saw  a big  crane,  fly 
and  thought  it  was  a mosquito.  Mosquitoes, 
fortunately,  never  get  anywhere  near  as  big 
as  the  crane  flies.  And,  happily,  none  of 
the  crane  flies  bite. 

A certain  way  to  distinguish  the  crane 
fly  is  by  the  large  V that  is  painted  on  the 
thorax  between  the  wings. 

While  it  is  true  that  a few  of  the  smaller 
species  fly  with  some  ability,  the  majority  of 
the  crane  flies  find  locomotion  difficult.  On 
the  wing,  they  are  slow,  uncertain,  and 
awkward;  on  foot,  they  are  gangling  and 


clumsy.  One  often  startles  them  into  flight 
in  long  grass.  They  flutter  unsteadily  about, 
waver  a short  distance,  and  then  plump  back 
into  the  grass  again.  The  legs  of  the  insect 
are  three  times  as  long  as  its  body,  and  they 
are  most  inadequately  attached.  One  rarely 
finds  a crane  fly  with  all  of  its  six  legs  in 
place.  You’ll  not  find  them  in  the  collection 
of  the  typical  amateur  entomologist  because 
the  legs  will  not  stay  in  place.  Out  in  the 
open,  the  live  insect  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
bothered  by  missing  legs:  it  gets  along  as 
gracefully  with  three  legs  as  it  would  with 
six. 

Although  the  adults  are  harmless,  oc- 
casionally the  larvae  destroy  the  rootlets  of 
grain  and  legumes.  We  used  to  find  them 
in  soil  near  standing  water.  They  are  grey, 
worm-shaped  creatures  with  a fringe  of 
finger-like  projections  around  one  end  of 
the  body. 

When  you  first  see  the  female  laying  her 
eggs,  you  will  get  the  idea  that  she  is  per- 
forming a grotesque  dance.  The  six  long 
legs,  or  what  she  has  left  of  them,  hold 
the  abdomen  in  a vertical  position.  The 
ovipositor,  at  the  end,  is  equipped  with 
two  valves  that  are  long  and  chitinous.  This 
is  driven  into  the  ground  and  an  egg  is 
left  in  the  hole.  Then  she  hobbles  forward 
and  repeats  the  process  until  her  eggs  are 
laid.  If  she  happens  to  choose  soil  with 
a hard  crust,  she  may  drop  her  body  re- 
peatedly and  spend  many  minutes  picking 
out  each  hole  to  house  each  egg. 

The  life  of  an  adult  is  a short  one,  but 
there  are  so  many  species  that  one  may  see 
them  almost  any  time  during  the  year.  Even 
in  midwinter,  should  the  sun  become  warm 


for  a few  hours,  they  may  be  fluttering 
above  the  snow.  Here  is  emergence,  mating, 
egg  laying,  and  then  death  when  the  sun 
disappears  and  the  temperature  drops  below 
freezing  again. 

No  angler  needs  fear  the  crane  fly.  Some 
in  the  fraternity  regard  the  V on  the  thorax 
as  a sign  of  good  luck  and  decide  to  try 
again  when  one  of  these  big,  long-legged 
“mosquitoes’’  alights  on  the  creel. 


Book  Review 

lllllllllllllllllllll!lllllllllliliil:!i  ' I 

“Man  on  the  Landscape,’’  by  Vernon 
Carter  will  be  published  by  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  as  a part  of  its  educa- 
tional program,  it  was  announced  recently 
from  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  Dr.  Charles  T. 
Vorhies. 

This  book  will  be  another  of  the  educa- 
tional series  that  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration is  publishing  on  conservation  of  the 
nation's  natural  resources.  The  Federation 
has,  as  one  of  its  objectives,  the  publication 
of  non-technical  material  that  can  be  utilized 
and  understood  by  the  younger  generation 
as  well  as  teachers  and  laymen. 

“Man  on  the  Landscape’’  tells  the  story  of 
a human  being  in  relationship  to  his  land 
environment  and  is  designed  primarily  as 
a teacher’s  guide  and  textbook.  It  contains 
many  concrete  illustrations  and  experiments 
suitable  for  classroom  and  workshop  use. 

The  author,  Vernon  Carter,  is  head  of  the 
Conservation  Department  of  the  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  schools  and  is  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  in  the 
development  of  methods  and  materials  for 
educational  use  in  teaching  conservation  in 
the  public  schools  of  America. 


STREAMS  HAVE  CHARACTER 

(From  Page  7) 

that  journey  down  the  pool.  There 
were  no  lunkers  among  them,  but  the 
action  was  so  fast  and  furious  the  size 
of  the  fish  didn’t  matter  a bit. 

And  that  should  put  the  final  clincher 
on  the  argument  for  the  necessity  of 
knowing  a stream. 

We  have  had  to  deal  in  generalities 
to  a great  extent  in  this  first  article,  for 
its  aim  is  to  sell  the  reader  on  the  vir- 
tue of  the  ai'gument.  Details  are  re- 
served for  later  articles  in  this  series. 
The  next  one  will  deal  with  stream 
pools.  The  third  in  the  series  will  have 
as  its  subject  riffles  and  fast  water. 

We’ll  aim  to  make  the  point  that  any 
angler  who  knows  the  pools  and  the 
riffles  of  his  favorite  trout  or  bass 
stream  will  not  have  to  give  such 
weighty  attention  to  the  far  less  in- 
teresting subjects  of  what  kind  of  lure 
or  bait  to  use  and  won’t  have  to  worry 
so  much  about  the  reading  of  the  baro- 
meter or  how  thin  a leader  he  should 
use.  (To  be  Continued) 
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FISHING  REGULATIONS  FOR  1949 

The  1949  regulations 

for  fishing  in  the 

waters  of  Pennsylvania  will  remain  the  same 

as  during  the  year  1948 

with  the  exception  of  Northern  Pike  as  indicated  below.  The 

regulations  are  summarized  as  follows: 

SUMMARY  NO.  1 

— Inland  Waters  Only 

Svecies 

Season 

Size 

Creel  Limit 

Brook,  Brown  & 

April  15  to 

Not  less  than  6 Inches 

10  (combined 

Rainbow  Trout 

July  31 

species) 

Trout  (lake  or 

July  1 to 

No  size 

8 

salmon) 

Sept.  29 

Small  & Large 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  9 Inches 

6 (combined 

Mouth  Bass 

species) 

Pike  Perch  (Walleyes) 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  12  Inches 

6 

Pickerel 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  12  Inches 

6 

Muskellunge 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  24  Inches 

2 

Northern  Pike 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  16  inches 

4 

Bass  (while,  crappie. 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15  ( combined 

strawberry,  or  calico 

species) 

Rock  Bass,  otherwise 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15 

known  as  red-eye. 

goggle-eye 

Yellow  Perch 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15 

Sunflsh,  Bluegllls 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15  (combined  species) 

Catfish 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15 

Suckers 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15 

Chubs 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15 

Fallfish 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15 

Carp 

Any  time  of  yeai 

No  size 

15 

Eels 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

Frogs 

July  2 to  Oct.  31 

No  size 

15 

(Sunday  excepted) 

Tadpoles 

July  2 to  Oct.  31 

No  size 

15 

(iSunday  excepted) 

Terrapin  (Red  Leg) 

Nov.  2 to  Mar.  14 

No  size 

5 

(Sunday  excepted) 

Bait-fish  or  fish-bait 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Bait-fish — 35 

Fish-bait — 35 

Combined — 50 

Note:  In  above  mentioned  seasons,  both  dates  are  inclusive. 

Trout  season  opens 

5 A.  M.  April  15.  No 

fishing  permitted 

in  any  stream  stocked 

with  trout  between 

5 P.  M.  April  14  and  5 

A.  M.  April  15. 

In  cases  of  terrapin  and 

frogs,  not  more  than 

50  may  be  caught  in  any 

one  season. 

SUMMARY  NO.  2 — Delaware  River,  Above  and  Below  Trenton  Falls 

Svecies 

Season 

Size 

Creel  Limit 

Trout  (all  species) 

April  15  to 

Not  less  than  6 Inches 

20  (combined 

July  31 

species) 

Bass  (large  & 

June  15  to 

Not  less  than  9 Inches 

10  ( combined 

small  mouth) 

Dec.  1 

speciesj 

Bass  (strawberry. 

June  15  to 

Not  less  than  6 Inches 

Rock  Bass — 20 

calico,  rock  or  red-eye 

Dec.  1 

Calico  and  crappie 

or  goggle-eye,  white. 

(combined  species) 

crappie 

—20 

Pike  Perch 

June  15  to  Dec.  1 

Not  less  than  12  Inches 

10 

Pike 

June  15  to  Dec.  1 

Not  less  than  12  Inches 

10 

Pickerel 

June  15  to  Dec.  1 

Not  less  than  12  Inches 

10 

SUMMARY  NO. 

3 — Delaware  River  between  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 

Svecies 

Season 

Size 

Creel  Limit 

Bass  (large  and 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  10  Inches 

6 ( combined 

small  mouth) 

species) 

Rock  Bass 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  6 inches 

Unlimited 

Trout  (all  species) 

April  15  to 

Not  less  than  7 Inches 

10  ( combined 

Aug.  31 

species 

Pike  Perch 

May  10  to  Mar.  1, 

Not  less  than  12  Inches 

15 

next  ensuing 

Pickerel 

May  1 in  any 

Not  less  than  12  Inches 

15 

year  to  Mar.  1 

of  ensuing  year 

SUMMARY  NO.  4— Lake  Erie 

Svecies 

Season 

Size 

Creel  Limit 

Bass  (large  & 

Jime  15  to 

9 inches 

6 ( combined 

small  mouth) 

Nov.  30 

sp^ies) 

Rock  Bass 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15 

Bass  (crappie,  straw- 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

25  (combined 

berrv,  or  calico) 

species) 

Northern  Pike  (any 

June  15  to 

12  inches 

8 (combined 

species) 

Nov.  30 

species) 

Muskellunge 

June  15  to 

Not  less  than  24  Inches 

2 

Nov.  30 

Sunfish-Bluegills 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15  (combined 

(Bream) 

species) 

Smelt 

April  1 to  May  31 

No  size 

Unlimited 

(All  streams  emptying  into  Lake  Erie 

within  confines  of  Penna.  from  mouth  in  a 

southerly  direction  to  State  Hwy.  Rt.  No.  5). 

SUMMARY  NO. 

5 — Pymatuning  Lake 

Location:  Between  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio — Crawford  and  Mercer  Counties 

Svecies 

Season 

Size 

Creel  Limit 

Muskellunge 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  30  Inches 

2 

Pickerel  (Yellow  Pike) 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  13  Inches 

6 

Black  Bass 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  10  inches 

6 

Pike  Perch 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  13  Inches 

6 

Sauger 

No  season 

Not  less  than  11  inches 

6 

Bluegill  or  Sunfish 

No  season 

No  size 

15  (combined 

species) 

Rock  Bass 

No  season 

No  size 

15 

Yellow  Perch 

No  season 

No  size 

15 

White  Bass 

No  season 

No  size 

15 

Crappie 

No  season 

No  size 

15 

Catfish 

No  season 

No  size 

15 

Suckers 

No  season 

No  size 

15 

Caro 

No  season 

No  size 

15 

Minnows  (2  rods  and 

No  season 

No  size 

35 

lines  or  2 lines  only) 

Frogs  (unlawful  to 

Julv  2 to  Oct.  31 

No  size 

25  in  one  day 

take  frogs  by  use  of 

(ISunday  excepted) 

50  in  one  season 

Tadpoles 

Julv  2 to  Oct.  31 

No  size 

25  in  one  day  or  In 

(Sunday  excepted) 

possession  at  one 

time 

FISH  COMMISSION  MEETINGS 

(From  Page  1) 

distance  of  approximately  one-  ! 
half  mile. 

2.  Season — April  1st  to  May  31st, 
both  dates  inclusive. 

3.  Size:  No  size. 

4.  Number:  Unlimited. 

5.  Devices:  Only  a dip  net  not 

over  20  inches  in  diameter  or  20 
inches  square. 

6.  License:  All  persons  coming 

within  the  provisions  of  the  law  ^ 
to  have  the  proper  fishing 
license.  | 

Nursery  Waters  ] 

The  following  waters  were  closed  as  | 
Nursery  Waters  for  an  additional 
period  of  five  years,  ending  July  31, 
1953:  |i 

Berks  County  — Egelmans  Reservoir, 
Peters  Creek. 

Blair  County — Clover  Creek,  tributary  1 
to  Frankstown  Branch,  Juniata 
River,  from  the  point  where  Legis- 
lative Route  :f:)t07001  crosses  the 
stream  at  the  Bedford  County  line 
* to  the  head  of  the  stream,  a dis- 
tance of  about  two  miles.  | 

Poverty  Hollow  Stream,  tributary 
to  Piney  Creek,  about  three  miles 
long.  j 

Clinton  County — G o 1 1 sh  all  Run  ! 
(stream  closed  for  protection  of  ‘ 
water  supply.) 

Luzerne  County — Sugar  Notch  Run,  ‘ 
about  one  third,  Harvey’s  Lake,  , 
approximately  3 acres  at  the  Out- 
let neck.  ' 

Pike  County — Portion  of  Pecks  Pond — ‘ 
above  wire  on  E.  Branch  inlet.  j 
Wayne  and  Pike  Counties — Lake  Wal- 
lenpaupack,  within  750  feet  of  the  ^ 
dam.  I 

Possession  Limit  j 

Fishermen  in  camp  or  returning  from 
a several  days  fishing  trip  cannot  have 
in  possesson  more  than  one  day’s  catch 
of  any  of  the  species  or  twenty-five  of  ( 
the  combined  species.  Explanation — \ 
You  could  not  bring  home  or  have  in  f 
possession  more  than  ten  trout  at  any  g 
time.  I) 

Program  for  Expenditure  of  ^ 

Earmarked  Twenty-five  Cent 

Increase  in  Fishing  Licenses  l 

This  program  has  been  divided  into  p 
three  parts,  with  33Vs%  of  the  money  C 
for  each  of  the  activities  specified  in 
the  act. 

1.  The  acquisition  in  the  name  of  1 
the  Commonwealth  by  purchase 
of  land  and  fishing  waters  or 
warm  water  ponds,  or  lands 
which  because  of  their  natural 
conditions  can  be  converted 
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into  ponds,  dams,  or  reservoirs 
anywhere  in  the  Commonwealth 
or  in  any  part  thereof,  with 
such  rights  of  ingress  or  egress 
to  or  from  such  waters  as  may 
be  necessary  to  make  the  same 
available  for  use  by  the  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth  for  public 
fishing  and  the  maintenance 
thereof. 

2.  The  rebuilding  of  tom  out  dams. 

3.  The  study  of  problems  related 
to  better  fishing. 

Chief  Warden 

Examinations  for  the  position  of 
Chief  Warden  were  held  on  October  4, 
1948.  Additional  examinations  will  be 
held  before  final  selection  is  made. 

Revocation  of  Licenses 

The  following  fishing  licenses  were 
revoked  for  a period  of  one  year. 

Joseph  Martin,  Ridgewood,  N.  Y.; 
Eddie  Rubin,  373  E.  46th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Floyd  J.  Reitz, 
R.D.  #4,  Punxsutawney,  Pa.;  Ed- 
ward L.  Craft,  R.D.  ^^4,  Punxsu- 
tawney, Pa.;  Charles  E.  Barnett, 
R.  D.  #1,  Summerville,  Pa.; 
Charles  Ligenfelter,  Delaney,  Pa. 

Northern  Pike 

A request  was  received  from  the 
Crawford  County  Sportsman’s  Council, 
Northwest  Division,  to  make  a survey 
in  connection  with  the  increase  of  the 
Northern  Pike  in  the  waters  in  that 
section. 

After  a thorough  investigation  by  Dr. 
Trembley,  Chief  Aquatic  Biologist,  it 
was  recommended  and  the  Commis- 
sion adopted  the  following  regulations 
on  the  Northern  Pike  for  the  year 
1949: 

Legal  size — not  less  than  sixteen  (16) 
inches;  number  to  be  taken  in  one  day 
increased  to  four  (4) ; and  season  to 
remain  the  same — July  1 to  November 
30. 

Warden  School 

Because  of  the  appointment  of  a 
Chief  Warden  still  pending  the  Fish 
Warden  School  was  not  conducted  this 
Fall.  The  Board  will  endeavor  to  hold 
a refresher  school  as  early  as  possible, 
next  year. 

Nursery  Waters 

The  following  waters  were  closed  as 
Nursery  Waters  for  an  additional 
period  of  five  years: 

Chester  County — Fern  Hill  Dam  Reser- 
voir (Under  lease  to  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission.) 

Jefferson  County — South  Branch  of 
North  Fork  Creek 
Bear  Pen  Run,  tributary  to  North 
Fork  Creek 

Williams  Run,  tributary  to  North 
Fork  Creek 


Rattle  Snake  Run,  tributary  to 
Little  Toby  Creek,  three  (3)  miles, 
from  half  mile  below  Brockway 
Reservoir  to  source. 

The  following  waters  are  to  be  closed 
as  Waters  having  Special  Regulations 
for  an  additional  period  of  five  years, 
the  expiration  date  to  be  July  31,  1953: 
Butler  County — Zelienople  Sports  Club 
Lake. 

Fayette  County — Dunbar  Creek. 

Fish  Management  Flood 
Control  Reservoirs 

The  Commission  voted  complete  har- 
mony and  cooperation  with  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  connection  with 
fish  management  of  the  flood  control 
reservoirs.  There  are  five  completed 
flood  control  dams  and  two  under  con- 
struction in  the  Pennsylvania  portion 


of  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Those  com- 
pleted are  on  Tionesta  Creek,  Mahoning 
Creek,  Crooked  Creek,  Loyalhanna 
Creek,  and  Youghiogheny  River. 


Bamboo  Shortage  Expected 

Fishermen  who  favor  the  bamboo  type 
casting  or  fly  rod  are  expected  to  face  a 
shortage  of  their  prized  equipment  during 
the  next  few  years  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Communist  guerrillas  have  swept  across  the 
Kwangsi  Province  border  and  have  overrun 
the  Chinese  area  where  much  of  the  bamboo 
exported  to  the  United  States  and  Europ>e 
comes  from. 

Cane  pole  fishermen,  however,  need  not 
fear  a shortage  in  the  common  bamboo  poles 
since  only  the  top  quality  bamboo  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  split  bamboo  equip- 
ment comes  from  China,  the  large  por- 
tion of  the  cane  pole  supply  comes  from 
Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 
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Before  me,  a in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 

’ who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 


(State  whether  business  manager,  or  owner  - - musrtvaUn  mm  ication) 

and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if 
a daily,  weekly,  semiwcekly  or  triweekly  newspaper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  acts  of  March  3,  1933,  and  July  2,  1946 
(section  587,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations),  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Natne  of — Poit  office  address — 

Publisher  Fi«h  Swith  Offlc*  BuildiBg,  taiTlBbiiri,  p»i 

Editor Swtth  Offlc#  Boilding,  H»rrl*bur*,  P«.-- 

Managing  editor - 

Business  manager - - - - - 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a corporation,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  there- 
under the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not 
owned  by  a corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a firm,  company, 
or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.) 


Svoth  Offlo«  BaUdlag,  flarrlstiorg,  "Fmy 


3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 percent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 


4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any, 
contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in 
cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  t^*o  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  secu- 
rities in  a capacity  other  than  that  of  a bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  os  so 
stated  by  him. 

5,  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through 

the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  date  show’n  above  is 

(This  information  is  required  from  daily,  weekly,  semiw'eekly,  and  triweekly  newspapers  only.) 
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Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  day  of  .. 

[seal] 

(My  c 
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publisher  must  publish  a copy  of  this  statement  in  the  second  issue  printed  next  after  its  films. 
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Boat  and  Motor  Storage  is  Essential  and  Easy 


Although  finely  suited  for  boating  and 
fishing,  the  Autumn  months  bring  nostalgia. 
The  bright  colors,  falling  leaves,  and  crisp 
air  quietly  tell  that  all  too  soon  boating 
must  be  put  away  until  Spring  again  thaws 
the  lakes  and  streams. 

Winter  storage  of  boat  and  motor  can 
guarantee  a full  season  next  year,  for  it 
assures  top  operating  condition  as  soon  as 
the  season  is  again  opened. 

A cleaning  of  the  motor  is  the  first  step. 
A damp  cloth  will  usually  suffice,  but  in  the 
case  of  stubborn  deposits  use  of  a little 
motor  fuel  on  a cloth  is  needed. 

If  the  motor  is  to  remain  for  the  winter 
in  an  unheated  area  where  there  is  danger 
of  freezing  it  is  most  important  that  the 
water  jacket  be  completely  drained.  Many 
motors  have  a drain  plug  on  the  lower 
unit.  This  should  be  removed  as  well  as 
the  vent  and  grease  plugs.  If  the  flywheel 
is  rocked  back  and  forth  a few  times  and 
the  motor  turned  from  side  to  side,  all  water 
will  be  dispelled.  Any  water  which  has 
worked  into  the  gear  case  also  will  usually 
drain.  Water  left  in  a motor  can  cause  as 
much  damage  as  can  water  freezing  in  the 
cooling  system  of  a car. 

Fresh  grease  in  the  gear  case  will  protect 
working  parts  in  the  lower  unit  from  corro- 
sion and  will  expel  the  last  of  any  water 
which  has  collect  there. 

A careful  inspection  of  the  clean  motor 
will  determine  if  any  repairs  are  necessary. 
If  such  is  the  case  it  is  important  that  it 
be  taken  to  the  motor  service  station  now 
and  not  permitted  to  remain  unrepaired 
during  the  Winter  months. 

If  the  motor  does  not  require  overhaul  or 
repair,  the  interior  of  the  power  head 
should  be  given  a coat  of  oil  to  prevent 
corrosion.  The  fuel  tank  should  be  drained 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  any  gummy 
deposits  forming  in  the  fuel  lines  or  car- 
buretor. Fresh  fuel  should  be  used  to  rinse 
out  the  tank  of  any  residue. 

Fuel  lines  can  be  disconnected  and  blown 
out  to  free  them  of  any  sediment.  The  car- 
buretor bowl  likewise  will  require  draining 
and  the  fuel  screen  cleaned  with  air.  All 
parts  should  be  replaced  with  a wrench  on 
fuel  line  fittings..  Pliers  will  badly  mar 
the  soft  metal. 

To  protect  the  interior  of  the  motor  re- 
move the  spark  plugs.  Place  about  two 
tablespoons  of  good  oil  in  each  cylinder. 
Then  ground  the  spark  plug  wires  on  any 
part  of  the  motor  and  turn  the  flywheel 
slowly  several  times.  This  will  coat  the 
piston  and  cylinder  walls  with  the  oil. 
Unless  the  spark  plugs  are  very  new,  it  is 
a waste  of  time  to  clean  them.  It  will  be 
much  better  to  replace  them  in  the  Spring. 
They  should  be  put  back  in  the  motor  now 
to  keep  dampness  out  of  the  cylinders. 

The  final  step  is  to  wipe  the  entire  motor 
v/ith  an  oily  cloth.  The  motor  can  be  stored 
in  an  upright  position  and  kept  from  con- 
tact with  a damp  wall.  Basement  or  garage 
are  likely  storage  places. 

The  boat,  as  well  as  the  motor,  should 
receive  attention  at  season’s  end,  and  fall 
and  winter  should  be  used  to  thoroughly 
dry  a boat  in  preparation  for  painting.  It 
must  be  protected  from  drifted  snow. 

Most  small  boats  are  stored  by  overturn- 


ing them.  A support  at  the  bow  and  another 
at  the  stern  are  not  sufficient.  There  should 
also  be  a support  amidships  so  that  there 
can  be  no  possibility  of  strain  on  keel  or 
planking  to  cause  warping  or  opening  of 
seams.  Where  a boat  is  to  be  stored  in  the 
open  the  supports  should  be  high  enough 
to  prevent  snow  from  drifting  and  banking 
against  it.  A canvas  cover  will  keep  the 
hull  sufficiently  dry. 

If  the  boat  is  to  be  repainted  in  the  spring, 
paint  cleaner  should  be  used.  Water  softener 
should  be  used  in  the  water  and  the  boat 
scoured  with  a brLstle  brush. 

Boats  of  aluminum  or  alloys  of  the  light 
metals  will  need  only  a complete  cleaning. 
Stainless  steel  boats  ask  only  the  same  treat- 
ment, while  boats  subject  to  rusting  should 
have  any  rust  spots  sanded  down  and  then 
touched  up  with  paint. — O.B.C.A. 


Winter  Care  for  Fishing  Lines 

A little  care  now  will  preserve 
usable  lines  for  future  use.  Fly  lines 
should  never  be  left  on  the  reel  during 
the  winter  months,  while  bait-casting 
lines  should  never  be  dressed  for  win- 
ter storage. 

Linen  lines  or  any  other  type  that 
has  been  used  in  salt  water  should  be 
thoroughly  rinsed  in  cool,  plain  water. 
At  least  three  changes  are  recom- 
mended. Linen  lines  should  be  soaked 
for  several  hours,  then  placed  on  a 
dryer  or  spread  out  where  warm,  dry 
air  can  circulate.  They  should  not  be 
stretched  or  wound  around  nails  or 
objects  with  sharp  edges. 

After  drying  completely,  the  line 
may  be  spooled  loosely  on  a reel  and 
put  away  in  a cool  dry  place.  This 
treatment  preserves  the  fine  linen  fi- 
bers and  prevents  rot  and  mildew, 
both  insidious  allies,  of  the  big  ones 
that  get  away. 

All  fly  lines,  tapered  or  level,  silk 
or  nylon,  have  several  coats  of  finish 
that  must  be  protected.  If  left  on  a 
reel  over  the  winter  months  or  for  any 
length  of  time  they  take  a “set”  and 
lose  a great  deal  of  their  usefulness. 

They  may  be  cleaned  with  a 25  per 
cent  solution  of  ethyl  alcohol  and 
water  and  then  dried  with  a soft  cot- 
ton cloth.  They  should  not  be  greased 
before  being  put  away.  Some  insect 
repellents  will  remove  fly  line  finishes 
and  precautions  should  be  taken  ac- 
cordingly. 

Fly  lines  may  be  best  stored  by  coil- 
ing loosely  on  a newspaper  or  similar 
dry  base.  Large,  wide  coils  are  pre- 
ferred. If  hung  on  pegs  (wooden — 
never  metallic)  the  coils  should  be 
well  spread  so  they  do  not  overlap. 

Silk  or  nylon  bait  casting  lines 
should  never  be  dressed  before  being 
put  away.  If  they  have  been  used 
solely  in  fresh  water  they  need  only 
be  dried  completely. 


TOURNAMENT  TIME 


{From  Page  11) 


Ace  M.A.A.C.C.  bait  casters  who  took  top 
honors  in  %-oz.  Accuracy  at  the  First  Annual 
Kiwanis  Sports  and  Hobby  Show  at  Allentown. 
(Left):  Joe  Horvath  of  Hellertown,  from  the  Le- 
high County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Associa- 
tion, who  took  second  place;  (center)  Bruce 
Brubaker  of  the  Harrisburg  Hunters  and  Anglers 
Association  and  the  trophy  he  won  for  first 
place;  and  (right)  LaMar  Smith  of  Boyertown, 
from  the  Lower  Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  who 
placed  third. 

five  casts,  386  feet  1 inch) ; 2nd,  Harold 
Lentz,  Dover  (Average,  373  feet  7 
inches) ; 3rd,  Willard  Bowman,  Dover 
(Average,  353  feet  8 inches) . 

To  the  1948  M.AA.C.C.  outdoors 
casting  picture,  let  us  add  here  that  at 
our  Evening  Bulletin  sponsored  con- 
test in  Fairmount  Park,  Ollie  Hobbs  of 
Bristol  Fish  and  Game  and  Ray  Bird 
of  Dover  ran  away  with  first  and  second 
places,  respectively,  in  %-oz.  Accnracy; 
David  Windholtz  of  Bucks  County  Fish 
and  Game  and  Joe  Horvath  of  Lehigh 
County ,with  first  and  second  in  %-oz. 
Accuracy,  Ernest  Jenkins  and  Howell 
Dietrich,  both  of  Lower  Merion  Rod 
and  Gun  Club,  first  and  second  in  Dry 
Fly  Accuracy;  and  Joe  Horvath  of 
Lehigh,  Art  Clark,  Jr.,  of  Holmesburg 
and  Larry  Knoblach  of  Lehigh  topped 
the  list  on  the  Novelty  Pot. 


Cat  Fish 

Away  down  deep  in  a dim  dark  pool 

Two  little  fishies  went  together  to  school. 

One  was  a bass  and  the  other  was  a cat 

And  the  bassy  little  fishy  didn’t  like  that. 

He  thought  he  was  class  and  the  cat  had 
brass 

To  associate  with  betters  but  alack,  alass 

The  lowly  little  fishy  tried  with  might  and 
main 

To  learn  how  to  duck  a hook  and  a seine. 

While  the  snooty  little  fishy  held  his  nose 
so  high 

That  he  couldn’t  see  the  teacher  and  he 
didn’t  half  try. 

He  played  hooky  one  day  and  he  got  in 
a spot 

For  he  swallowed  a minnow  and  the  min- 
now was  hot. 

Now  he  sizzles  in  a skillet  we  regret  to 
report 

And  the  cat  has  class,  for  he  was  a sport. 

The  bass  seerned  to  think,  catfish  were 
batty; 

He  too,  would  be  in  school,  if  he  hadn’t 
been  so  catty. 

— Jess  Alloway  Heilman 
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Over  $200,000  to  30  Cities 

For  Sewage  Treatment 

Under  authorization  of  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board,  checks  totalling  $201,236.90  have  been 
issued  to  30  municipalities,-  representing  pay- 
ments from  State  funds  of  part  of  the  cost 
of  preparing  plans  for  sewage  treatment 
works  under  the  Clean  Streams  program. 

Municipalities  and  the  amounts  received 
are  as  follows:  Bedford,  $1,250;  Everett,  $3,- 
045.57,  both  in  Bedford  Co.;  Indiana,  In- 
diana Co.,  $602.56;  Lehighton,  Carbon  Co., 
84,595;  Turbotville,  Northumberland  Co., 
8661.10;  Altoona,  Blair  Co.,  $19,252.50;  Co- 
lumbia, Lancaster  Co.,  $4,836.33;  South  Con- 
nellsville  Sanitary  Authority,  Fayette  Co., 
$2,099.25;  Municipal  Authority  of  Freeburg, 
Snyder  Co.,  $818.72;  Oil  City,  Venango  Co., 
85,000;  Boro  of  Dauphin,  Dauphin  Co., 
$716.77;  Belle  Vernon,  Fayette  Co.,  and 
North  Belle  Vernon,  Westmoreland  Co.,  $6,- 
525.55;  Duncannon,  Perry  Co.,  $600;  Empor- 
ium, Cameron  Co.,  81,103;  Hyndman,  Bed- 
ford Co.,  $1,452.64;  Newport,  Perry  Co.,  $2,- 
025;  Sunbury,  $3,150;  Watsontown,  $1,713.17, 
both  in  Northumberland  Co.;  Philadelphia, 
$98,842.96. 

Allegheny  Co.  Sanitai'y  Authority,  $2,500; 
Ford  City,  Armstrong  Co.,  $7,397.30;  Central 
Delaware  Co.  Authority,  Delaware  Co.,  $2,- 
005.57;  South  Coatesville,  Chester  Co.,  $2,- 
593.29;  Conshohocken,  Montgomery  Co.,  $7,- 
066.02;  Dubois,  Clearfield  Co.,  $6,166.93;  Con- 
fluence, Somerset  Co.,  $1,647.22;  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Westmoreland  Co.,  $4,173.68;  Ringtown, 
Schuylkill  Co.,  $2,170.94;  Sayre,  Bradford  Co., 
84,722.83;  Towanda,  Bradford  Co.,  $2,550. 

Up  to  this  time  grants-in-aid  under  the 
Clean  Streams  drive  have  been  made  to  71 
municipalities  amounting  to  a total  of  $460,- 
142.96.  Payments  are  made  on  a basis  of  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  preparation 
of  plans.  The  grant  to  Philadelphia  repre- 
sents a part  of  the  cost  of  plans  for  the 
Northeast  sewage  treatment  works  which  is 
now  under  construction,  involving  an  ex- 
penditure of  about  seven  million  dollars. 


Small  Business  Proven 

To  Be  Source  of  Pollution  Also 

Pollution  of  Pennsylvania’s  streams  is 
caused  not  only  by  wastes  from  large  in- 
dustries and  by  sewage  from  mimicipalities, 
but  great  damage  is  also  caused  by  the 
small  polluter.  The  public  probably  thinks 
in  terms  of  the  larger  pollution  problems 
when  consideration  is  given  to  stream  clear- 
ance, and  it  is  not  realized  that  wastes 
entering  the  streams  from  any  other  sources 
cause  great  damage. 

Great  strides  have  already  been  made  in 
the  vast  stream  clearance  program  but  the 
greater  effort  is  necessarily  centered  largely 
upon  wastes  from  the  larger  industries  and 
sewage  from  municipalities.  However,  a 
great  amount  of  damage  is  caused  by  wastes 
from  small  businesses,  many  of  which  prob- 
ably are  not  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  contributing  to  the  pollution  problem. 


It  will  necessarily  take  a long  time  for 
the  Bureau  of  Engineering  to  spot  ev'ery 
small  polluter  but  the  program  can  ’oe 
greatly  enhanced  by  public  cooperation 
which  is  necessary  if  the  streams  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  to  be  made  clean. 

In  the  class  of  small  polluters  are  such 
business  operations  as  garages  which  divert 
oils  and  greases  to  the  streams,  milk  and 
cheese  plants,  paint  shops,  textile  and  dye 
works,  barrel  cleaning  shops,  plating  estab- 
lishments, lumbering  operations  from  whicir 
sawdust  may  enter  the  streams,  agricul- 
turists using  spraying  materials,  improperly 
operated  garbage  dumps,  slaughter  houses, 
foundries  and  machine  shops,  rendering 
plants,  canneries,  and  all  other  operations 
which  divert  wastes  to  the  streams. 

It  must  be  realized  that  pollution  from 
every  source  is  in  violation  of  the  law. 
Many  of  the  conditions  existing  in  small 
businesses  can  be  cleaned  up  with  little 
difficulty  and  it  is  urged  that  this  be  done. 
Everyone  has  a stake  in  clean  streams  and 
whole-hearted  cooperation  with  the  anti- 
pollution program  will  make  clean  streams 
a -reality. 


Three  Concerns  Denied  Mining 

Permits  to  Forestall  Pollution 

The  Sanitary  Water  Board,  under  the 
Clean  Streams  program,  has  refused  per- 
mission to  three  different  concerns  to  en- 
gage in  bituminous  coal  mining  operations 
at  specified  points  because  the  drainage 
from  the  proposed  mines  would  go  into 
streams  which  are  not  now  polluted  and 
which  are  devoted  to  public  use.  Applica- 
tions for  approval  of  the  methods  of  drain- 
age had  previously  been  made  to  the  Board. 
Permission  to  operate  was  denied  after  en- 
gineering surveys  had  been  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Engineering,  Health  Department, 
which  is  executing  the  Clean  Streams  drive. 

Those  to  whom  permits  were  refused  are 
the  Mammoth  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant Township,  Montgomery  Co.  The  pro- 
posed operation  was  to  be  a deep  mine  lo- 
cated on  the  Jacobs  Creek  watershed. 

Merritt  C.  Bundy,  Sandy  Township,  Clear- 
field Co.,  proposed  deep  mine  near  the  head- 
waters of  Mountain  Run.  William,  Sam  and 
Herbert  DeSalve,  Huston  Township,  Clear- 
field Co.,  proposed  strip  mine  along  Wise 
and  Laurel  Runs,  which  flow  through  Park- 
er Dam  State  Park. 


Coal  Operators  Case  Turned 

Over  to  State  Justice  Dept. 

The  case  of  the  Separation  Process  Co., 
Catasauqua,  operators  of  a coal  washery  on 
the  Schuylkill  River  in  Berks  Co.,  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
by  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  for  appropriate 
action.  The  company  is  charged  with  having 
violated  an  order  of  the  Board  under  which 
it  was  required  that  it  discontinue  the  dis- 
charge of  waste  waters  to  the  river  in  the 
washery  process. 
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Standards  for  Pollution  Abatement 
To  Be  Set  Up  by  Board 

Steps  for  the  determining  of  state-wide 
standards  for  the  abatement  of  the  pollution 
of  the  streams  by  pickling  liquors  under  the 
Clean  Streams  program  of  the  Sanitary 
Water  Board,  were  taken  at  a meeting  in 
Pittsburgh  of  representatives  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  and  engineers  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health,  who  are  executing  the 
anti-pollution  drive.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
pickling  liquors,  used  to  remove  the  scale 
from  steel  during  the  process  of  manufacture, 
can  be  a source  of  heavy  stream  pollution 
in  areas  where  steel  mills  are  located. 

Resulting  from  the  conference  was  the  de- 
cision that  the  manufacturers  will  make  a 
detailed  study  of  the  present  methods  and 
disposal  of  the  waste  pickling  liquor  through 
sampling,  measurements  and  analyses,  the 
results  of  which  will  be  presented  at  a meet- 
ing to  be  held  sometime  during  the  month 
of  April  when  tentative  standards  will  be 
discussed.  After  the  preliminary  data  shall 
be  studied  and  tentative  conclusions  pre- 
pared, representatives  of  all  types  and  sizes 
of  steel  manufacturing  concerns  will  be 
asked  to  participate  in  the  formulation  of 
definite  standards  to  be  recommended  for 
approval  by  the  Board. 

The  plan  was  initiated  by  the  Sanitary 
Water  Board  and  is  receiving  cooperation 
from  the  industry.  A similar  source  was 
followed  with  the  milk  industry,  resulting 
recently  in  the  adoption  of  standards  for 
the  treatment  of  milk  wastes,  and  their  ap- 
proval by  the  Sanitary  Water  Board. 

“The  efficiency  of  this  plan."  Dr.  Norris 
W.  Vaux,  Health  Secretary  and  Board  Chair- 
man declared,  “cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized. The  vast  Clean  Stream  program 
is  given  great  and  sound  impetus  through 
dealing  with  given  industries  on  a state- 
wide basis  which  permits  not  only  of  the 
establishment  of  practical  means  for  the  re- 
duction of  pollution  by  the  individual  in- 
dustries but  for  the  bringing  about  of  stream 
improvement  in  a shorter  period  of  time." 


New  Castle  to  Spend  $130,000 

on  Sewage  Treatment  Plant 

Approximately  8130.000  is  being  spent  by 
the  City  of  New  Castle  in  modernizing  and 
providing  increased  capacity  at  the  city 
sewage  treatment  works.  The  additions  will 
permit  continuous  operation  of  the  plant  and 
for  year-around  chlorination.  During  the 
past  at  times  of  higher  river  stages  of  the 
Mahoning  River,  the  city  sewage  was  by- 
passed around  the  plant  directly  to  the  river. 

The  improvements  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a new  building  to  house  addi- 
tional facilities,  for  the  installation  of  pump- 
ing equipment  to  permit  the  plant  to  operate 
irrespective  of  river  stages,  a sludge  diges- 
tion tank  equipped  with  a gas  collection 
system  to  provide  additional  sludge  capacity, 
chlorination  equipment  for  chlorinating  the 
sewage  and  other  improvements  to  the  Im- 
hoff  tanks  to  increase  their  efficiency. 


The  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  . . . 

All  employes  at  your  hatcheries  . . . 

The  Angler  staff  ... 

in  fact — the  whole  darn  organization 


w ish  You  and  Yours 
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and  a very  successful 
fishing  season  in  1949 
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